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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE GREEKS 


IN ITS 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


THE PRE-SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY. 


§II, HERACLEITUS, EMPEDOCLES, THE ATOMISTS, ANAXAGORAS. 


I, HERACLEITUS.! 


1. The general standpoint and fundamental conceptions of 
the doctrine of Heracleitus. 


Wuute in the Eleatic School the doctrine of the Unity 
of all Being had led to the denial of the possibility of 
plurality and Becoming, contemporaneously ® with that 


1 Gchleiermacher, Herakleitos 
der Dunkle, etc.; Mus. d. Alter- 
thumsw. i. 1807, p. 313 sqq. (now 
jn Schleiermacher’s Werke, 3 Abth. 
i. 1 sqq.); Bernays, Heraclitea, 
Bonn, 1848; ibid. Rhein. Mus. 
N. F. vii. 90 sqq., ix. 241 sqq. ; abid. 
Die Heraklitischen Briefe, Berl. 
1869; Lassalle, Die Philosophie 
Herakleitos des Dunkeln, 1868, 
2 vols.; Gladisch, Heraklettos wnd 
Zoroaster, 1859; Schuster, Hera- 
kleitos von Ephesus, 1878 ; Teich- 
miiller, Newe Stud. 2. Gesch. d. 
Begriffe. 1. H. Herakleitos, 1876. 

2°In Diog. ix. 1, the prime of 
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Heracleitus is placed in the 69th 
Olympiad (404-500 B.c.), no doubt 
on the authority of Apollodorus, 
who takes his dates almost en- 
tirely from Eratosthenes. Similarly, 
Euseb. Chron. gives Ol. 70; Syn- 
cellus, p. 288, C. Ol. 70, 1. He is 
described as a contemporary of Da- 
rius I, in the interpolated letters 
(Diog. ix. 13, cf. Clemens, Strom. 
i. 302 B; Epictet. Enchirid. 21), 
in which that prince invites him to 
his court, and Heracleitus declines 
the invitation. Eusebius, however, 
and Syncellus, p. 254 C, place his 
prime in Ol. 80, 2; ad. 81, 2; in the 
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2 HERACLEITUS. 


school there arose in Asia Minor, at the opposite pole 
of the Greek civilised world, a system which developed 


80th or Slst Olympiad, and this 
statement seems to derive confirma- 
tion from the fact that, according 
to Strabo, xiv. 1, i. 25, p. 642 (in 
comparison with his evidence no 
weight can be attached to the 8th 
of the so-called Heraclitean letters, 
p-82, Bern.), Hermodorus the Ephe- 
sian, who, we are told by Pliny, H. 
Nat. xxxiv. 5, 21, and Pomponius, 
Digest. i. 1, tit. 2, . 2,§ 4, assisted 
the Roman decemyiri in their legis- 
lation (OL 81, 4; 452 B.c.), was no 
other than the friend of Heraclei- 
tus, whose banishment the philoso- 
pher could not forgive his country- 
men. (Strabo /.¢., Diog. ix. 2, &e. ; 
vide infra.) From this Hermann in- 
ferred (De Philos. lonic. Htatt. p. 
10, 22), and Schwegler agrees with 
him (Rom. Gesch. iii. 20 ; otherwise 
in Gesch. d. Griech. Phil. 20, Kost- 
lin’s edition, where also, p. 79, the 
reference of Parmenides to Hera- 
cleitus, which Bernays conjec- 
tured, but which is irreconcile- 
able with Hermann’s computation, 
is admitted) that Heracleitus was 
born about Ol. 67 (510 B.c.) and 
died about Ol. 82 (450 Bc). I 
have shown, however, in my trea- 
tise De Hermodoro Ephesio et 
Hermod. Plat. (Marb. 1859), p. 9 
sqq. that this opinion is not justi- 
fiable. The statement of Euse- 
bius repeated by Syncellus is in 
itself not nearly so trustworthy 
as that of Diogenes, taken from 
Apollodorus; Hermann urges in 
its favour that Eusebius determines 
the date of Anaxagoras and Demo- 
eritus more accurately than Apol- 
lodorus, but this is not the case, 
On the contrary, the statement 
loses all weight by its glaring 


contradiction with the earlier 
utterances of the same author. 
Where Eusebius found the state- 
ment, and on what it is based, we 
do not know; but if we remember 
that the prime of Heracleitus (not 
his death, as Hermann says: the 
words are clarus habebatur, coq- 
noscebatur, Hkuate) is here made 
to coincide almost exactly with the 
legislation of the decemviri, it 
appears probable that it arose from 
the supposition that Hermodorus, 
the friend of Heracleitus, entered 
into connection with the decemviri 
immediately after his banishment, 
and that his banishment coincided 
with the a&kuh of the philosopher. 
Now the assertion of Diogenes can 
hardly be founded upon any accu- 
rate chronological tradition ; it is 
far more likely (as Diels acknow- 
ledges, Rh. Mus. xxxi. 33 sq.) that 
its author knew only of the gene- 
ral statement that Heracleitus had 
been a contemporary of Darius I., 
and that in accordance with this, he 
placed his prime in the 69th Olym- 
piad ; z.e. in the middle of Darius’s 
reign (Ol. 64, 3-78, 4). But that 
this theory is at any rate approxi- 
mately correct, and that the death 
of Heracleitus cannot be placed 
later than 470-478 B.c., we find ex- 
tremely likely for other reasons. 
For though we may not lay much 
stress on the circumstance that, 
according to Sotion, ap. Diog. ix. 5, 
Heracleitus was regarded by many 
as a pupil of Xenophanes, the allu- 
sion to him by Epicharmus, which 
we have found probable vol. i. p. 532, 
would imply that his doctrine was 
known in Sicily as early as 470 3.c. ; 
and since he himself instances as 


HIS DATE AND LIFE, 3 


the same presupposition in a contrary direction, and 
regarded the one Being as something purely in motion 


and subject to perpetual change and separation. 


The 


author of this system is Heracleitus.! 


men to whom varied knowledge has 
not brought wisdom, only Xeno- 
phanes, Pythagoras and Hecatzeus 
in addition to Hesiod, this looks as 
if the later philosopher, and espe- 
cially his antipodes Parmenides, 
were unknown to him. Moreover, 
the statements about Hermodorus 
do not by any means compel us to 
regard Heracleitus as later. For 
first, the theory that Hermodorus, 
who took part in the decemvirs’ 
legislation, was the same person 
as the friend of Heracleitus is 
not based even by Strabo (as I 
have shown, J. c. p. 15) on trust- 
worthy tradition, but merely on a 
probable conjecture ; and secondly, 


we have no reason to assume that 


Hermodorus was of the same age 
as Heracleitus. Supposing him to 
have been 20 or 25 years younger, 
it would be quite possible to admit 
his participation in the lawgiving 
of the decemviri, without on that 
account altering the date of Hera- 
cleitus’ death to the middle of the 
fifth century. We certainly cannot 
place the banishment of Hermo- 
dorus and the composition of Hera- 
cleitus’ work earlier than 478 B.c., 
for the rise of democracy at Ephesus 
would scarcely have been possible 
before the deliverance from the 
Persian dominion. On the other 
hand this event may have given 
vise to the deliverance. Both 
theories are compatible with that 
supposition : on the one hand, that 
Heracleitus died in 475 B.c.; on 
the other, that Hermodorus as- 
sisted the decemviri in 452 B.C. 


Aristotle fixes the age of Hera- 
cleitus at 60, if the reading of the 
manuscripts in Diog. viii. 52 be 
correct: *ApicroréAns yap avrdy 
(Empedocles) ér: re “HpdkAecroy 
efnkovtTa eTav myo. TeTEAEvTNKEVAL, 
Sturz, however, instead of ‘Hpak- 
Aetrov reads ‘“Hpardetdns, and Cobet 
has admitted this conjecture, which 
is favourably regarded by many 
authorities (more than a conjecture 
he does not consider it), into the 
text. It does not commend itself 
to me as indispensable; for it is 
perfectly conceivable that Aristotle 
may have connected the two men 
together in reference to their age, 
and the biographer of Empedocles, 
here referred to by Diogenes (that 
these words, as well as the context, 
are derived from Apollodorus seems 
to me doubtful, in spite of the ob- 
servations of Diels, RA. Mus. xxxiil. 
38), may have also quoted what he 
had taken the opportunity to say 
about Heracleitus, in the same 
way that in § 55 Philolaus is 
mentioned with Heracleitus. On 
the other hand it is very possible 
that ‘HpdkAevrov may have been a 
mistake for ‘HpaxAeldns; and we 
must therefore leave this question 
undecided like many others respect- 
ing the chronology of Heracleitus. 

1 The native city of Heraclei- 
tus, according to the unanimous 
testimony of the ancients, was 
Ephesus. Metapontum is substi- 
tuted by Justin, Cohort. c. 3, but 
this is merely a hasty inference 
from a passage in which Herac- 
leitus is named in connection with 
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4 HERACLEITUS. 


The doctrine of Heracleitus,! like that of the 


Hippasus of Metapontum ; as was 
customary, in accordance with 
Arist. Metaph. i. 3, 984 a, 7. His 
father, according to Diog. ix. 1, &c., 
was called Blyson, but others name 
him Heracion (whom Schuster, p. 
362 sq., conjectures to have been his 
grandfather). That he belonged to 
a family of position is evident from 
the statement of Antisthenes, ap. 
Diog. ix. 6, that he resigned the 
dignity of BaotAe’s to his younger 
brother; for this was an office 
hereditary in the family of An- 
droclus, the Codrid, founder of 
Ephesus (Strabo, xiv. 1, 3, p. 632; 
Bernays, Heraclitea, 31 sq.). He 
held decidedly aristocratic opinions 
(vide infra), while his fellow-citi- 
zens were democrats ; this explains 
why his friend Hermodorus should 
have been exiled (Diog. ix. 2) 
and he himself regarded with little 
favour (Demetr. ibid. 15). The 
persecution for atheism, however, 
which Christian authors infer from 
this (Justin. Apol. 1. 46; Apol, ii. 
8; Athenag. Supplic. 31, 27), is 
perhaps wholly derived from the 
fourth Heraclitean letter (cf. Ber- 
nays, Herakl. Br. 35), and is ren- 
dered improbable by the silence of 
all ancient authorities. Concerning 
the last illness and death of Hera- 
cleitus all kinds of unauthenticated 
and sometimes contradictory stories 
are to be found in Diog. ix. 3 sqq., 
Tatian, C. Grec. ec. 3,and elsewhere 
(ef. Bernays, Herakl, Briefe, p. 55 
sq.). If they have any historical 
foundation (Schuster thinks, p. 
247, they may have a good deal), we 
cannot now discover it. Lassalle’s 
opinion (i. 42), that they arose 
merely from a mythical symbolising 
of the doctrine of the passage of 
opposites into one another, appears 


to me far-fetched. The disposition 
of Heracleitus is described by 
Theophrastus as melancholy (ap. 
Diog. ix. 6; ef. Pliny, H. N. vii. 
19, 80), and this is confirmed by 
the fragments of his writings. But 
the anecdotes which Diogenes (ix. 
3 sq.) relates concerning his misan- 
thropy are worthless ; not to speak 
of the absurd assertion that he 
wept, and Democritus laughed, over 
everything (Lucian, Vit. Auct. ¢. 
18; Hippolyt. Refut. 7. 4; Sen. 
De Ira, ii. 10,5; Trangu. An. 16, 
2, &c.). As to any instructors 
that he may have had, ordinary 
tradition seems entirely ignorant ; 
which proves that the ancients 
(Clemens, Strom. i. 300 c¢, sqq.; 
Diog. ix. 1; Proewm. 13 sqq.; 
similarly Galen, c. 2) found it im- 
possible to connect him with any 
school. Itis, therefore, manifestly 
an error to represent him as a 
pupil of Xenophanes, which is 
done by Sotion, ep. Diog. ix. 5, or 
as a scholar of Hippasus, which 
is asserted by another account (ap. 
Suid. ‘Hpd«a.), probably a miscon- 
ception of Arist. Metaph. i. 8 ; or to 
connect him, as Hippolytus does, 
loc. cit., with the Pythagorean 
diadoxh. But that he claimed to 
have learned everything from him- 
self, to have known nothing in his 
youth and all things afterwards 
(Diog. ix. 5; Stob. Mloril. 21, 7; 
Proel. in Tim. 106 E), seems 
merely an inference from some 
misapprehended utterances in his 
works. 

1 Our most trustworthy source 
of information in regard to the doc- 
trine of Heracleitus is to be found 
in the fragments of his own work. 
This work was written in Ionic 
prose, and according to Diog. ix. 5, 
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Eleatics, developed itself in express contradiction to 


12; Clem. Strom. v. 571 C, bore 
the title rep! gicews. We are told 
in Diog. ix. 5 that it was divided 
into three Adyou, ets Te Thy wept TOU 
mayTos Kal Toy moAiTiKwy Kal Qeo- 
Aoyindy. It is quite possible (as 
Schuster remarks, p. 48 sqq. in op- 
position to Schleiermacher, Werke 
z. Phil. ii. 25 sqq.) that the work 
may have contained several sec- 
tions, each devoted to a par- 
ticular subject; and this may be 
brought into connection with the 
fact that, according to Diog. 12, it 
also bore the title of Motoa:; if, 
like Schuster, p. 57, we think 
of the three muses of the older 
mythology. (On the other hand, 
two more titles are given in Diog. 
12, which are certainly spurious ; 
ef. Bernays’ Heracleit. 8 sq.) But 
there is no doubt that the Movoa 
originate with Plato, Soph. 242 
D; not (as Schuster, p. 329, 2, is 
inclined to suppose) with Hera- 
cleitus; and the names of the three 
sections given by Diogenes (as 
Schuster observes, p. 54 sq.) with 
the Alexandrian catalogues, and 
that these names correctly described 
the contents of the work is quite 
uncertain, as is proved, among 
other evidence, by the double titles 
of the Platonic dialogues. The 
fragments we possess contain very 
little that could be assigned to the 
second section, and still less that is 
appropriate to the third, if the for- 
mer were really devoted to politics 
and the latter to theology; and it 
is the same thing, as we shall find, 
with the other traditions concerning 
the doctrine of Heracleitus (cf. 
Susemihl, Jahrb. f. Philol. 1873; 
H. 10, 11, p. 714 sq.). I believe it 
to be impossible to recover the plan 
of the work, with any certainty, 


from the fragments in existence ; 
and Schuster’s attempt at such a 
reconstruction is founded on sup- 
positions that are generally doubt- 
ful, and in some cases, it appears 
to me, more than doubtful.. That 
this was the sole work of Hera- 
cleitus is unquestionable, not only 
because of the indirect testimony of 
Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 5, 1407 b, 16; 
Diog. ix. 7; and Clemens, Strom. 
i. 332 B, where mention is made 
of a obypauma in the singular, and 
not of cvypdumara, but because no 
other work was either quoted or 
commentated on by the ancients. In 
Plutarch, Adv. Ool. 14, 2 “Hpardel- 
tov 5& Toy Zwpodotpny, we should 
read, with Diibner, ‘HpakAcidou 
(vide Bernays, Rh. Mus. vii. 93 sq.), 
an amendment which of itself set- 
tles Schleiermacher’s doubt as to 
the genuineness of this writing, and 
the trustworthiness of Plutarch’s 
statements concerning Heracleitus 
(l.¢.). David, Schol. in Arist. 19 b, 
7; Hesych. Vir. 111. “Hpdka. ; Schol. 
Bekker, in Plat. p. 364, mention 
Heracleitus’s ovyypdmmara; but 
this is only a proof of their care- 
lessness. The Heracleitean letters 
cannot possibly be considered genu- 
ine. Concerning a metrical version 
of the Heracleitean doctrine, vide 
infra,p.21,1, Whether Heracleitus 
really deposited his work in the 
temple of Artemis, as is stated in 
Diog. ix. 6 and elsewhere, cannot 
be ascertained; if he did, it could 
not be for the sake of secrecy, as 
Tatian, C. Gr. c. 3, suggests. Nor 
can we suppose that his well-known 
obseurity (ef. Lucret. i. 639), which 
procured for him the title of oKo- 
rewds among later writers (suchas 
Pseudo-Arist., De Mundo, ¢. 9, 
396 b, 20; Clem. Strom. v. 671, 
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the ordinary mode of thought. 


C), proceeded from discontent and 
misanthropy (vide Theophrastus, 
ap. Diog. 6, and Luc. Vit. Auct. 
14); or from a wish to conceal his 
opinions (vide Diog. 6; Cic. NV. D. 
i, 26, 74; iti. 14, 35; Divin. ii. 64, 
133, &c.). Against the latter view, 
vide Schleiermacher, p. 8 sqq.; 
Krische, orschumgen, pp. 49. 
Schuster says in its favour (p. 54, 
72 sq., 75 sqq.) that Heracleitus 
had every reason to vonceal opinions 
which might have brought upon 
him an indictment for atheism; 
but on the other hand it is notice- 
able that in his fragments those 
judgments on religious usages and 
political conditions, which would 
have given the most violent offence, 
are enunciated in the plainest and 
boldest manner possible (vide infra, 
opinions of Heracleitus on ethics 
and politics), while those propo- 
sitions which are difficult to under- 
stand, on account of the obscurity 
of the language, are precisely those 
which could in no way have en- 
dangered the philosopher, however 
clearly, he might have expressed 
them. Not one of the ancients 
asserts that Heracleitus was pur- 
posely obscure in his writings, in 
order to avoid persecution. The 
cause of his obscurity seems to 
have lain partly in the difficulty of 
philosophic expositions at that 
- epoch, and partly in his own pecu- 
lar character. He clothed his 
profound intuitions in the most 
pregnant, solemn, and for the most 
part, symbolical expressions possi- 
ble, because these suited him best, 
and seemed best to correspond with 
the weight of his thoughts; and 
he was too sparing of words and 
too little practised in the art of 
composition to escape the am- 


Look where he will, 


biguity of syntactical arrangement, 
which was noticed by Aristotle 
(Rhet. iii. 5, 1407 b, 14; ef. De- 
metr. De Elocut. ¢.192). He him- 
self characterises his language as a 
language adapted to the subject, 
when in Fr. 39, 38 (ap. Plut. Pyth. 
Orace. ¢. 6, 21, p. 397, 404 ; Clemens, 
Strom. i. 304 C, and pseudo-Iambl. 
De Myster. iii. 8, refer to the first 
of these fragments, and not to some 
different utterance, and pseudo- 
Iambl. De Myster. iii. 15 to the 
second), according to the most pro- 
bable acceptation of these frag- 
ments (which Lucian, /,c., confirms), 
ke compares his discourses to the 
earnest and unadorned words of an 
inspired sybil, the oracular sayings 
of the Delphic god. This oracular 
tone of the Heraclitean utterances 
may be connected with the censure 
of Aristotle (Zth. N. vii. 4, 1146 b, 
29; M. Mor. ii. 6, 1201 b, 5), who 
says he had as much confidence in 
his opinions as others had in their 
knowledge. When results, merely, 
without demonstration are to be 
set forth in a statuesque style, the 
distinction between the several gra- 
dations of certainty can neither be 
felt nor represented. The confi- 
dence with which Heracleitus sta- 
ted his convictions is seen, among 
other examples, in the expression 
(Fr. 137; Olympiod. tx Gorg. 87 
vide Jahn’s Jahrb. Suppl. xiv. 267 ; 
ef. Diog. ix. 16): Aéyw totTo Kal 
mapa Meprepdvn év. Vide also infra, 
where ‘ the one on whom he relies 
more than on thousands,’ is pri- 
marily himself, A remark attri- 
buted to Socrates on the difficulty 
of Heracleitus’s exposition is given 
in Diog. ii, 22; ix. 11 sq. In Diog. 
ix. 15 sq., mention is also made of 
some ancient commentators of He- 
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nowhere can our philosopher find true knowledge.! 
The mass of men has no intelligence for eternal truth, 
though it is clear and obvious; that which they daily 
encounter, continues strange to them; whither their 
own road leads is hidden from them; what they do 
when they are awake, they forget, as if it were done 
in sleep;? the order of the world, glorious as it is, 


racleitus’s work. Brandis (Gr. 
Rom. Phil. i. 154), with good rea- 
son, on account of other passages, 
Diog. vi. 19, and ix. 6, doubts 
whether the Antisthenes here al- 
luded to is the Socratic philosopher 
(vide Schleiermacher, p. 5), and 
Lassalle makes the unfortunate 
suggestion, i. 3, that in Kus. Pr. Hh. 
xy. 13, 6, Antisthenes the Socratic 
is not colled ‘HpakAewrinds, but 
‘Hpardrelrerds, Tis aviip 7d ppdvnpa; 
ef, part Il. a, 261. 4. In my quo- 
tation of the fragments, in the fol- 
lowing pages, I use Schuster’s 
enumeration, but at the same time 
mention from whence the fragments 
are taken. 

1 Frag. 13, ap. Stob. Floril. 3, 
81: ékdowy Adyous Hxovoa ovdels 
agucveira (- cera) és Toto doe 
ywdokey, bts copdy eoTt TdyTwY 
Kexwpicpevoy, After ‘yryr@onely 
older editions have # yap eds 7) 
@nptov; this was repudiated by 
Gaisford on the ground of the MSS., 
and was manifestly interpolated by 
some commentator who referred 
the copdy mdvrav Kexwpicpevoy to 
the seclusion of the wise, in mis- 
taken allusion to Arist. Polit. i. 2, 
1253 a, 29; cf. Lassalle, i. 344 sq. ; 
Schuster’s defence of the authen- 
ticity of the words p. 44, does not 
convince me. In the words 87 
copdr, etc., Lassalle refers copoy 
to the divine wisdom, and therefore 
explains them thus: ‘That the 


absolute is exempt from all sensible 
existence, that it is the negative.’ 
To me it seems more likely that 
the true meaning is this: ‘ None 
attains to understand that wisdom 
is separated from all things, that 
is, has to go its own way, diverging 
from general opinion. This does 
not contradict érecOa THe tvve, as 
Schuster (p. 42) believes, for tuvov 
is something different from the 
opinion of the people. Schuster’s 
explanation, which is that of 
Heinze (Lehre vom Logos, p. 32), 
‘that wisdom is the portion of 
none,’ as far as I can see, does not 
harmonise any better with his con- 
ception of gvvdy. In order to 
decide with certainty as to the 
sense of the words, we should know 
the connection in which they stand. 

2 Fr. 3, 4, ap. Arist. Rhet. iil. 
5, 1407 b, 16; Sext. Math. vii. 
132 (who both say that this was 
the beginning of Heracleitus’s 
work); Clem. Strom. v. 602 D; 
Hippol. Refut. ix. 9: rod Adyou 
rove édytos al. : Tod dvtos or 
roo déoyros; the latter, which is 
the usual reading in our Aristote- 
lian text, is inadmissible, if only 
for the reason that in that case the 
ae? cannot be connected with the 
preceding context, whereas Aris- 
totle expressly remarks that we 
do not know whether it belongs to 
what goes before, or what follows 
it; it seems to me Aristotle must 
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have read rovde dvros, and Hera- 
cleitus must have written: T0vd” 
édyros or Tovde edyt. aicl akdverot 
ylvovra %vOpwrot nal mpdodev 7 
&Kovoa Kal aKovoaytes TD TpOToOY* 
yiwopévov yap mévrwv Kara Toy 
Adyov tévde Gamretpoioy (so Bern. 
Mull. Schust. read) éolxac: meipo- 
pevo. eméwy kal epywy TowvTwy 
broly eyo Sinyedua Kata pbow 
diaipéwy ekaoTov Kal Ppatwy BKws 
exer’ tovs S5& AAous ayOpdmous 
AavOdver dkdca eyepOévres moLovor 
(-éovot) Skworep dxdoa etdovTes 
émAav@dvovra. In this much dis- 
puted fragment I think, with Heinze, 
l. ¢. 10, and elsewhere, that ae is 
to be connected with edyros; the 
Adyos, in my opinion, refers indeed 
primarily to the discourse, but also 
to the contents of the discourse, 
the truth expressed in it; a confu- 
sion and identification of different 
ideas, united and apparently in- 
cluded in one word, which should 
least of all surprise usin Heraclei- 
tus. He says: ‘ This discourse (the 
theory of the world laid down in 
his work) is not recognised by men, 
although it ever exists (ie. that 
which always exists, contains the 
eternal order of things, the eternal 
truth), for although all happens ac- 
cording to it (and thus its truth is 
confirmed by all facts universally) 
men behave as if they had never had 
any experience of it, when words or 
things present themselves to them, 
as 1 here represent them’ (when 
the views here brought forward are 
shown them by instruction or by 
their own perceptions). Schuster, 
18 sq., refers the Adyos to the 
‘revelation which nature offers us 
in audible speech. But even if 
we are to understand by yiwouévev 
mavrwy, ete., and the épywy Toioirwy, 
ete., that all corresponds with the 
Adyos of which Heracleitus is 
speaking, the Adyos is not described 


as the discourse of nature; and 
nature is not only not mentioned 
as the discoursing subject, but is not 
named at all. In order to ascribe 
this signification to the Adyos, we 
must suppose that tovde refers to 
a previous definition of the Adyos 
as Adyos Ths picews. That there 
was any such previous definition, 
is improbable, as this passage stood 
at the commencement of Hera- 
cleitus’s work; and even if its 
first words (as Hippolytus states) 
ran thus: tov 5€ Adyou Tovde, we 
need not refer the 5€ to anything 
besides the title of the writing (in 
which Adyos epi pvo.os may have 
occurred); we need not suppose 
with Schuster, p. 13 sqq., that a 
long introduction, and one, as it 
seems to me, so little in harmony 
with the tone of the rest, preceded 
what Heracleitus had said, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, év tH apxm Tov 
ovyypduuaros, according to Sextus 
évapxduevos Tay mepl picews. If 
so, however, the twice repeated éde, 
as in the commencement of Hero- 
dotus’s history, can only refer to 
the Heracleitean work itself. Cf. 
also Fr. 2, Clem. Strom. ii. 362 
A: ov yap ppovéovat, ToradTa ToAAOl 
6«écot (for which perhaps we should 
read: éxdaois ef. ois éyxupovet ap. 
M. Aur. iv. 46) éyxupoevouoty, ovd€ 
pabdyTes yiweoKovo. €éavToicr S€ 
doxeovor. Fr. 1, Hippol. 1. ¢.: 
étnmdtnvtat of &vOpwror mpds thy 
yvaow T&v pavepay, ete. M. Aurel. 
iv. 46: del tov ‘HpakAecteiou meuy7- 
cba Sri yijs Odvaros Fdwp yevécOar, 
ete., meuvjoOar St kad Tov ‘ emiAay- 
Oavouévov 7 dds eye” Kal bri“ G 
pdAtsta Sinver@s duirodor Adyo,” 
TO To bAa SioikodyTL, “ TOUTH Siape- 
povrat, Kat ois Kal juépay eyxupovar, 
TadTa avrois teva palverat’” kal bre 
“ov Set domep Kabevdovtas orev 
kal Aé€yew” . kal Ott ov det 
“ maidas roxewy” [sc, Adyous Aéyerv 
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for them does not exist.! 


Truth seems to them in- 


credible ;? they are deaf to it, even when it reaches 
their ears ;? to the ass chaff is preferable to gold, and 
the dog barks at everyone he does not know.* Equally 
incapable of hearing and speaking,’ their best course 


would be to conceal their ignorance.® 


Irrational as 


they are, they abide by the sayings of the poets and 


or something of the kind], tod7’ 
ori kare Wirdy Kabdri TapeAnpaper. 
The words marked as a quotation 
I agree with Bernays, Rh. Mus. 
vii. 107, in regarding as cited from 
Heracleitus, but manifestly only 
from memory, and therefore not 
altogether literally. The words in 
Hippoer. 7. diait. i. 5 (if taken from 
Heracleitus) must belong to the 
game connection: Kal T& wey TpNo- 
gover odk ofdacw, & [l. of6ac1, 7a] 
dt ob mphacovor SoKéovorw eldévan, 
Kol Te wey Sp@ow ov yiwdoKovoLy, 
GAN Buws adbtoto. mdyta yiverat OV 
avdyeny Gelny Kar & BovAoyrar kal a 
ph BotvAovrat. 

1 Tn this sense, as blaming the 
ordinary mode of conception, I un- 
derstand, at any rate conjecturally, 
the fragmentary words in Theo- 
phrast. Metaph. 314 (Fr. 12, 15, 
Wimm.): Somep odpt (for which 
Wimmer conjectures cwpds, and 
Bernays ap. Schuster, p. 890, cdpov, 
off-scourings ; odpos, which signifies 
the same, is still nearer) ei? Kexu- 
péveoy 5 Kdddoros, onoly ‘Hpdicres- 
tos, kéoq0s. Schuster supposes this 
to be Heracleitus’s own opinion ; 
but neither of the two explanations 
he proposes, is satisfactory to me. 

2 This at least may be the 
meaning of Fr. 37 ; Clem. Strom. v. 
591 A: amorin yap Siapuyyaver uy 
yweoxerOa, The preceding words 
in Clemens I do not believe to be 
from Heracleitus, partly because 


BdOn Ths yyéoews is an expression 
which reminds us so strongly of 
Christian language (cf. 1 Cor. ii. 
UO condita 24 ln Coremviition lave, 
2 Oor.x. 5, and other passages), 
and partly because for the reasons 
already given, supra, p. 6. I can- 
not agree with Schuster, who, p. 72, 
finds in this fragment a recom- 
mendation to guard against perse- 
eution by means of mistrustful 
precaution. 

3 Fr.5; Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. 
70, p. 18; Clem. Strom. v. 604 
A: a&dvero. akovoavres Kwots éoi- 
Kaot pdtis adroior waptupéer (the 
proverb witnesses concerning them) 
mapedyTas Gmelvat, 

4 Pr. 28; Arist. Hth. N. x. 4, 
1176 a, 6: ‘Hpdkrertdés now, dvov 
cipuar’ dy Er€abar uadAov 7) xpuadr. 
Fr. 36; Plut. An Seni s. ger. résp. 
e. 7, p. 787: Kbves yep kal BabCovor 
bv by ph ywdokwor kaP? “HpdKAeitov. 
I give to these and similar sayings, 
which have only reached us in frag- 
ments, the signification which 
seems to me the most probable, 
without absolutely vouching for it, 

5 Hr, 32; Clem. Sér. ii. 869 D: 
axodcat ove emiardpevor ovo’ eimety. 

6 Wr, 31; ap. Stob. Floril. 3, 
82: Kpimrew dyabiny Kpéooor (i) és 
ro pécov pépew); this addition 
seems later. Plutarch differs some- 
what in his interpretation, as we 
find in several places ; cf. Schleierm. 
p. 11; Mull. 315; Schuster, 71. 
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the opinions of the multitude without considering that 
the good are always few in number; that the majority 
live out their lives like the beasts, only the best among 
mortals preferring one thing, namely undying glory, to 
all besides ;’ and that one great man is worth more than 
thousands of evil persons.? Even those who have earned 
the fame of superior wisdom in most cases fare very 
little better at the hands of Heracleitus. He sees in them 
far more diversity of knowledge than real intelligence. 
On Hesiod and Archilochus, on Pythagoras, Xenophanes 
and Hecatzus, but above all, on Homer, he passed the 
severest judgments ;* a few only of the so-called seven 


wise men are treated by him with more respect.‘ 


1 Fr. 71, as this is restored by 
Bernays, Heracl. 32 sq.; cf. Schus- 
ter, 68 sq. (in preference to Las- 
salle, ii, 308): from Procl. in 
Alctd. p. 255 ; Creuz. 111.115, Cous. ; 
Clem. Strom. v. 576 A: tis yap 
avray | sc. Tey TOAABY | vdos }} Hpny ; 
Shuwy dodotct Erovra Kad Sida- 
oKdr® (1, -Awy) xpéovTat duidw, ovK 
eiddtes bt moAAol Kako dAlyo. Se 
ayabol, aipéovrar yap ev ayrla mdy- 
Tw of Upioto. KA€os Kévaoy OynTar, 
of 5& woAdAol Kexdpnvra skwomep 
krhvea, The remainder is an ex- 
planatory addition of Clemens. In 
my interpretation of the last pro- 
position, I differ from Bernays, 
Lassalle (11. 436 sq.) and Schuster, 
who make @vnr@y dependent on 
kAéos. Bernays sees in the juxta- 
position of the words, xAéos aévaov 
@vnre@y, an ironical allusion to the 
worthlessness of that which even 
the best desire. Lassalle finds in 
them the thought that fame is the 
realised infinity of finite man. 

* Fr. 30, according to Bernays, 
loc. cit. p. 85; ap. Theodor. Prodr. 


How- 


(Laz. Miscel. p. 20); ef Symma- 
chus, Hpist. ix. 114; Diog. ix. 16: 
6 eis pvpior map’ “Hpaxdcirm dy 
apioros 7. Olympiodor. im Gorg. 
p. 87 (Jahn’s Jahrb. Supplementb. 
xiy. 267) gives: fs éuol avr) 
moAA@y. Similarly, Seneca, Ep. 7, 
10, represents Democritus as say- 
ing: Unus mihi pro populo est et 
populus pro uno, and it is possible 
that Democritus, in whom we shall 
find other echoes of Heracleitus, 
may have taken this saying from 
him. 

3 Cf. on this point Fr. 22 sq. 
(sup. vol.i. p. 36,5; 510, 4); Fr. 
25 (infra, p. 16,1); Fr.134; Diog. 
ix. 1: tév @ “Ounpov packer atiov 
€x TOY ayévwy (which we must pri- 
marily refer to the ay@ves povatkol) 
éxBdrAAcoOar kal pamlCerOa kad "Ap- 
xlroxoy dpuolws. Fr. 76 (vide inf. 
p. 82, 1). Heracleitus censures 
Homer, because he would do away 
with strife. 

‘ Bias especially, Fr.18 ; Diog. 
1,88. Also Thales, 7.9; also 23. 
The Heracleitus who is mentioned 
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ever great then may be the differences between. the 
theory of Heracleitus and that of the Eleatics, they are 
both equally opposed to the ordinary theory of the world. 

According to Heracleitus, the radical error in the 
popular mode of presentation consists in its attributing 
to things a permanence of Being which does not belong 


to them. 


The truth is that there is nothing fixed and 


permanent in the world, but all is involved in constant 
change, like a stream in which new waves are continu- 
ally displacing their predecessors ;* and this means not 


by Alesus, ap. Diog. i. 76, can 
hardly be our philosopher. 

1 Plato, ZTheet. 160 D: Kara 

. ‘HpdkAerrov . . . olov petpata 
kivetoba ta mavta, Ibid. 152 D 
(inf. p. 18, 2); Crat. 401 D: kat 
‘Hpdaertov by iyoivto Ta dvta tévar 
te mévra Kal pévery ovdev. bid. 
402 A: A€yet mov ‘Hpda. bri mdvta 
xwpe? Kad ovdty péver, Kal ToTapoU 
pon amenkd(wy Ta vTa Aéyer ds dls 
és Toy abrov ToTamoy ovK ay éuBains. 
Ibid. 412 D: 1d wav civat év mopeia, 
7)... TOAY avrov .. . ToLovTOY 
1 elvat, olov ovdey BAAO 7) xwpely. 
Soph. 242 Csqq.; vide inf. p. 33, 1; 
Arist. Metaph. iv. 5, 1010 a, 18 
(vide next, note). lbid. 1, 6, sub 
init.: Tats “HparaAerretors ddtaus, ws 
imdytov Tav aicOntav del pedvTwv 
Ka) émiorhuns wept avray ovk ovons. 
Ibid. xiii. 4, 1078 b, 14: rots ‘Hpa- 
KAerelois Adyos @s ThvTwY TOV 
aicOnray det fedvtwv. De An. i. 2, 
405 a, 28 (after the quotation, 
588, 2, 3): ev nuwqjoe 0 elval TH 
jvra KaKelvos deTo Kal of ToA- 
aol, Top. i. 11, 104 b, 21: or 
ndyra Kweiru Kad’ “HpdKderrov. 
Phys. viii. 3, 253 b, 9 (infra, p. 
15, 1); De Celo, ii, 1, 298 b, 29 
(inf. p. 21,1). Also later writers, 
as Alex. in Top. p. 48; Schol. in 


Arist. 259 b, 9; im Metaph. iv. 8, 
p. 298, 10 Bon.; Pseudo-Alex. in 
Metaph, xiii. 4, 9, p. 717, 14, 768, 
12 Bon.; Ammon. De Interpr. 9; 
Schol. in Ar. 98 a, 87; Diog. ix. 
8; Lucian, V. Auct, 14; Sext. 
Pyrrh. iti. 115; Plut. Piae. 1. 23, 
6; Stob. Kel. i. 896, 318. The 
same theory is presupposed by 
Epicharmus, vide swpra, vol. 1. 
529 sq. 

2 Plato, Crat. 402 A, vide pre- 
vious note; Plut. de Hi ap. D.c. 
18: moTraug yap ovK eoriy eupivat 
dls TH adTG@ Kal’ “Hpderertoy, ovde 
Ountis ovclas dis kpacba kare Eki, 
Bar’ dkbrnte Kal Tdxet meTaBoArs 
“ gxbdynot Kal mdAw ouvdyer” . 
“mpdoeor Kal treo.” I consider 
that these words are from Hera- 
cleitus, and Schleiermacher is also 
of that opinion, vide p. 30. The 
words in the sixth Heraclitean let- 
ter (as Bernays rightly observes, 
p. 55): [6 eds] “ ourdyer Ta oKL0- 
ydueva.” point to this, On the other 
hand, the words, ov... Kare 
étiv, appear to me to be an explana- 
tory addition of Plutarch. Hera- 
cleitus can scarcely have spoken of 
Oynrh ovcla; and we can hardly help 
seeing in Kara civ (which Schus- 
ter, p. 91, finds a difficulty) the 
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merely that all individual existences are fleeting, but 
that any continuance in the state of a thing is a delu- 
sion, as we are distinctly assured by Heracleitus himself, 
as well as by all our other authorities from Plato and 


Aristotle onwards. ! 


Aristotelian Stoie form of expres- 
sion. The same expression is used 
by Plut. de s, Num. Vind. c. 15, end 
p. 509; Qu. Nat. 2, 3, p. 912; 
Simpl. Phys. 17 a, m, 308 b; 
Plut. Qu. Nat. adds, érepa yap 
emippet Sara; more fully Clean- 
thes, ap. Kus. Pr. Hv, xvi. 20,1: 
“HpdkaA. . . . A€yav oUTws* MOT aMoLTL 
Toto avroiow euBalvouow Erepa Kal 
Erepa Oara emipper (the rest cannot 
be regarded as Heracleitean). In 
Heracleitus, Alleg. Hom. c. 24, p. 
51, Mehl. we find: moramots rots 
aurots éuBatvowéey Te kal ovr euBal- 
youev, eluéy TE Kal ovk elwer, which 
may be explained thus: ‘ We only 
seem to descend into the same 
river, identical with itself; in 
truth, we do not descend into the 
same, for during our descent it is 
changing ; and so we ourselves are 
and are not, because we also are 
constantly changing’ (Schuster’s 
interpretation, p. 88— we are in it, 
and at the same time no longer in 
it,’ is less satisfactory to me). The 
words, however, likewise admit of 
another interpretation: ‘In truth 
we do not go down into the same 
river, and we are not the same 
(after eluey we may supply of 
attol from the preceding context) 
as before. Arist. Metaph. iv. 5, 
1010 a, 12, is in favour of this 
interpretation: (KpartAos) ‘Hpa- 
KAel(tTm émetiva etrdyri, brt ds TH 
avTgG moTau@ ovn eoriv euBHvac 
autos yap eto ovd Grat; for if 
Heracleitus had also said this, 
there was no reason for the censure, 


Nothing remains what it is, every- 


So does Seneca, Ep. 58, 23: Hoe 
est, quod ait Heraclitus: ‘in idem 
flumen bis descendimus et non de- 
scendimus.’ The latter passage 
might be quoted in favour of 
Schleiermacher’s conjecture, J. ¢. 
143, that in Heracleitus (Alleg. 
Hom. |.c.) “ dts” should be inserted 
after morawots Tots avrots; but it 
seems to me more probable that the 
‘bis’ in Seneca is an explanatory 
addition taken from the famous 
proposition: ‘We cannot descend 
twice into the same river.’ Schus- 
ter’s restoration of the text of He- 
racleitus from the above quotations 
(p. 86 sqq.) is not at all clear to 
me. All the expressions here cited 
need not necessarily be taken from 
one and the same place. 

1 Schuster, p. 201 sq., has been at 
much pains to prove that Heraclei- 
tus, in the sentences quoted above, 
merely intended to express the 
thought ‘ that nothing in the world . 
escapes the final destruction.’ I 
cannot, however, satisfy myself that 
his argument is really satisfactory. 
In the first place, it may well be 
doubted whether the original ex- 
pression of the Heracleitean doc- 
trine (as he believes, vide p. 86), 
is to be found in the words mavra 
xwpet Kad ovdev wéver, Crat, 402 A 
(vide the last note but one). It is 
not altogether clear from this pas- 
sage whether these were ‘actually 
the words of Heracleitus : it is also 
very improbable that, if they were, 
he should not often have recurred 
to his original view; and in that 
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thing passes into its opposite, all comes out of all; all 
is all. The day is sometimes longer, sometimes shorter ; 


case we might conjecture that he 
would not always have employed 
one and the same formula. Why 
the expression adduced by Schuster 
should be more authentic than the 
others that have been handed 
down to us; why the mdvyta pety 
which is mentioned by Aristotle 
three times (De Celo, iii. 1, Metaph. 
1, 6, and De An. i. 2, vide, infra, 
p. 22, 4); or the corresponding 
passage, olov fpevpara xivetcOa 7a 
mayra, which is quoted in Plato as 
asaying of Heracleitus, Theet. 160 
D, should not equally reproduce 
his own words; why he should 
have said mayta xwpet, and not 
(according to Crat. 401 D) tévar 
Ta wayTa Kal pévely ovdev, it does 
not appear. Whatever expression 
Heracleitus may have employed, 
the chief question is, what he 
meant by it. And he himself leaves 
no doubt upon this point. The 
river, which labitur et labetur m 
omne volubilis evum, would have 
been a very inappropriate illustra- 
tion of the proposition that all 
things in time come to an end; 
but it is perfectly just in regard to 
the constant change of things. 
This is clearly marked by Hera- 
cleitus as the point of comparison, 
when he says that we cannot go 
down twice into the same river. 
Whether the river flowed on eter- 
nally, or at some time or other 
came to an end, is, in reference to 
this point, quite immaterial. But 
even if the explanations of Hera- 
cleitus had been less equivocal 
than they are, the opinion of the 
writers who were acquainted with 
his works, not as we know them, 
in small fragments, but in their 
whole connection, would be decisive. 


These writers are unanimously 
agreed that he denied any perma- 
nent state of things. Schuster says 
(p. 207 sq.) that Plato was the 
first to ascribe this meaning to 
mayTa xwpet—that Aristotle fol- 
lowed his example, but betrayed 
in Phys. vill. 3, that he had not 
himself found a definite explanation 
of the words in Heracleitus’s work. 
For my part, I can charge neither 
Plato nor Aristotle, nor even Plu- 
tarch, nor Alexander, who were 
equally in possession of this much 
read book, with so careless and 
superficial an account; and I do not 
see what can justify us, even irre- 
spectively of Heracleitus’s own 
assertions, in opposing their unani- 
mous declarations with a theory 
which cannot bring forward a 
single witness in its defence. For 
even Phys. viii. 3 proves nothing. 
Aristotle here says, 253 b,9: act 
Ties KielcOar TY byTwY Ov TH MeV 
7a 8 od, GAAG mdvTa Kal del, GAAG 
AavOdve Thy huerepav atcOnow. 
mpos ods Kalmep ov SioptCovras molay 
klynow rA€éyovoty, } Tacas, ov XaAe- 
mov amavrjou. He therefore ex- 
pressly attributes to Heracleitus 
(with whom this passage is prima- 
rily concerned) the assertion that 
all things are involved in perpetual 
change. He fails, however, to find 
in Heracleitus a distinct explana- 
tion as to the kind of change that 
is here meant; and he goes on to 
show in regard to all kinds’ of 
change,—increase and diminution, 
transformation and change of place 
(cf. Part 11. 290, 3rd ed.), that they 
cannot goon uninterruptedly. But 
what follows from this? What is 
there to show that Aristotle’s ac- 
count of the matter may not have 
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and so is the night; heat and moisture alternate ; the 
sun is at one period nearer to us and at another farther 


been correct ; viz., that Heracleitus 
distinctly maintained the perpetual 
variation of things, and proved it 
(as we shall find) by many ex- 
amples, but that he did not, like 
Aristotle, distinguish logically the 
various kinds of change, and there- 
fore in places where he announced 
his proposition in a general man- 
ner, he held to the indeterminate 
conception of the motion (or the 
flux) of all things, without explain- 
ing wherein this motion consisted ; 
whether the place, or the size, or 
the material constitution of things, 
or all these at once, were constantly 
changing. In Plato, also, Theet. 
181 B sqq., the proposition that, 
according to the Heracleitean doc- 
trine, mdvra macay klynow adel 
kivetrat, everything is perpetually 
changing its place as well as its 
constitution (is subject to a con- 
stant dAAofwots as well as a qepi- 
op), is indeed declared to be the 
proper sense of the doctrine, but in 
such a manner that we can plainly 
see that it was Plato who first 
discriminated these two kinds of 
motion. Schuster is of opinion that 
to assume the perpetual change 
of individuals would lead to the 
greatest difficulties. If we suppose 
that their shape is perpetually 
changing (which no one, so far as 
I know, ascribes to Heracleitus), 
this is contradicted by the continu- 
ance of the earth, sea, and sky, of 
souls after death, ete. If they 
are constantly changing their 
substance for some other sub- 
stance, this theory is compatible 
neither with the period of the 
world’s conflagration, nor with the 
following period in which all is 
sea (yide tnfra, Her. Cosm.), nor 


even with the present cosmical 
period ; it would only be in keep- 
ing with the idea that everything 
is, at every moment, changing all 
its old parts for new; that the 
world is everymoment, as by magic, 
disappearing and reappearing— 
which we can hardly suppose to 
have been the opinion of Hera- 
cleitus. But in order to refute the 
accounts of his doctrine by these 
consequences, two things must first 
be demonstrated. First, that 
Heracleitus, in case the accounts 
are correct, himself drew these 
inferences; and secondly, that he 
found difficulty in them. And 
neither of these two presupposi- 
tions can I admit. How do we 
know that Heracleitus, if he held 
the perpetual transformation of 
substances, regarded this transfor- 
mation as taking placemomentarily, 
and not gradually, now quickly, 
and now slowly? or that he ever 
said to himself, ‘If allis constantly 
changing, this must be true of the 
smaliest particles of matter ?’ How 
again do we know that from his point 
of view such an absolute transfor- 
mation of substances would seem 
unthinkable? Even on this pre- 
supposition, the apparent perma- 
nence of particular things, even 
their continuance till the end of 
the world, would be perfectly ex- 
plicable, if we also suppose that 
what they lose on one side would 
be made up to them on the other; 
which, according to p. 559 sq., 3rd 
ed., seems to have been actually 
Heracleitus’s opinion. Cf. with 
the preceding observations, Suse- 
mihl, /. ¢. 725 sq.; Siebeck, Zitschr. 


J. Phil. \xvii. 245 sq. ; Teichmiiller, 


Newe Studien, 1. 118 sqq. The 
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The visible passes into the invisible, the in- 


visible again into the visible; one thing takes the 
place of another, or is lost by means of the other; the 
great is nourished by the small, the small by the great. 
From man, too, nature takes some parts, while at the 
same time she gives him others; she makes him 
greater by giving to him, and less by taking away, and 


both coincide. 


last-mentioned author believes that 
Heracleitus opposed his doctrine 
of the flux of all things to the 
assertion of Xenophanes that the 
Deity is unmoved. I cannot agree 
with this conjecture—for Xeno- 
phanes denies motion only of the 
Deity (vide supra, vol. i. p. 548; 
666), whereas the proposition of 
Heracleitus refers to things, and 
not to the Deity as such. 

1 This is in the passage of the 
Pseudo-Hippocrates, m. diatrns, i. 
4 sqq., which Bernays, Heracl. 10 
sqq., supposes (irrespectively of 
many additions by Hippocrates 
himself) to have been taken from 
the work of Heracleitus, though 
perhaps only the writing or the 
information of some disciple of 
Heracleitus may have been made 
use of (further details, p. 570, 
third edition). I take from it what 
seems to me, at any rate, according 
to the sense, to belong to Heraclei- 
tus; where words are wanting in 
our text, this is indicated; exer de 
Bde yevérOar ka) drodéobat Twurd, 
Evumryjvar Kal SarpiOjvar twvrd. 
This latter word, however, is cer- 
tainly not Heracleitean in this ac- 
ceptation; the reduction of gene- 
ration and decay to the combination 
and separation of matter rather 
betrays (as will be shown, /. ¢.) the 
influence of Anaxagoras: €xaorov 


Day and night are the same; that is, 


Tpos mdvra, Kal mdvra mpds Exacrov 
TwuvTd .. . Xwpel Ot mdyta, Kal Octa 
kal avOpdrwa tvw Kal ndrw der Bd- 
Meva nuépn Kal edppdyn emi 7d wth- 
Kigtov Kal éAdxicTov wupos 
Epodos kal Hdaros: Hrsos ém) 7d wa- 
kpéraroy kat Bpaxtrarov . . . dos 
Znvi oxdtos 'Aldn, dos ’ATSn 
oxdtos Zmvt (vide infra) pore 
[kal werarivetrar| Ketva @de kad 
Tabe Kelce mdonv Spy, diaxpyo- 
copeva ketvd Te TH THYDE, Ta BE 
7 av Ta Kelywv. (Here come the 
words kal ra wey mphooove, &é, 
given supra, p. 7, 2, but which 
do not apply here) goiredvtwv © 
exelvwy Ode TAVDE TE KEtTE TUMMLTYO- 
Mévey mpds BANA, Thy mempomevny 
Molpny Exacroy ekmAnpot «al ex) rd 
peCov Kal er) +d petov. pOoph dé 
Tao or GAAnAwy, TG méCove ard 
Tov pelovos Kal TH pelovi ard Tov 
meCovos, avtdverat kad rd wéCov ard 
70d é€Adooovos . .. éoépmer 5& és 
&vOpwroy mépen pepewy, bra SrAwv 

. TH Mev Anvopeva Ta OE SdooyTA’ 
Kat Ta ev AapBdvovTa mAEtoy moLéet, 
7H 5€ biddvTa pelo. mplovow dy- 
Opwrror EvAov, 6 mev EArel, 6 FE WHEEL, 
(Aristophanes uses the same figure, 
Wasps, 694) 70 & avrd rotro oai- 
€ovot (similarly c. 16) metov 5¢é 
moveovTes TAEioy moLeovaer (in making 
the wood smaller, they make it 
mAelov ; i.e., they make more pieces 
out of it) 7d 8 aird Kal pious 
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there is one essence which is now light,! now dark ;? 
beneficial and destructive,* upper and under,* beginning 


avOpérwy’ so it is with the na- 
ture of man; 7d pey (nominative) 
@Oéer, Td Se EArt, TO wey Bbwor, Td 
5 AopBaver, Kal TE wey dldwo1, TH 
[rod] 5€ AauBdve, Kal Te pev 
dldwo1, ToToUTH TA€oy (and that to 
which it gives, becomes more by so 
much), Tod 5€ AapBdver, TocovT@ 
petov. 

1 Frag, 25, Hippol. Refut. ix. 
10: quepa yap, nol (sc. “Hpara.), 
Kal vuE éoTw ev, Aeywv BSE Tas" 
diddoKaros 5€ mAcloTwy ‘Hotodos 
TovTov énloravta TAcioTa €idévat, 
doris Huépny Kal ebppdyny ovx éyi- 
vaokey, Cort yup ev. 

2 So @o71 év is to be understood, 
Sehuster, p. 67, explains it thus: 
‘Day and night are the same ; that 
is to say, a division of time ’—a pro- 
position, the profundity of which, 
in my opinion, would better suit 
the Platonic Dionysodorus or some 
Sophist of the same stamp, than 
* Heracleitus. What Heracleitus 
meant by the unity of day and 
night is clear from Fr. 67 (infra, 
p. 17, 3). His censure of Hesiod 
refers to Theog. 124, where ‘Huépa 
is represented as the daughter of 
Nvé. If he also censured Hesiod 
for believing in lucky and unlucky 
days, whereas one day is like ano- 
ther (Plut. Cam. 19; Sen. Hp. 12, 
7), it must have been in some other 
passage, for there is no allusion to 
it here. — 

8 Fr. 83; Hippol.l. c.: @ddacod 
onow, Bdwp rabaporarov kal miape- 
tarov (which, however, according 
to Teichmiiller’s just observation, 
NV. Stud. i, 29, is not to be trans- 
lated ‘troubled’ or ‘dirty,’ as Schus- 
ter has it, p. 249; it means impure, 
and primarily refers to the bad taste 
and undrinkableness of sea-water) : 


ixdtor pev métiwoy Kal owrhpiov, 
avOpdmois 5& &rotoy Kad dr€Bpiov. 
Here comes in the example of the 
physicians (Fr. 81) who réuvovres 
Kalovres mavTn BacaviCovtes KaK@s 
TOUS aPpwortobyTas emaiTi@vTat undey 
tov pichey AauBavery mapa Tay 
appworotyTwy Tatra épyaCsuevor Te 
ayabe kal Tas vovcous, éeraiTi@yTat, 
&c., may be thus explained: ‘ They 
complain that they receive nothing 
corresponding to the reward they 
deserve—nothing worthy of them, 
as areward ; they accordingly con- 
sider the evils they inflict on men 
as something very valuable—as 
ayabd.’ We get the same result 
if, in accordance with the Géttin- 
gen edition of Hippolytus and 
Schuster, p. 246, we substitute 
pucbdoy for wicbey. Bernays (Rhein. 
Mus. ix. 244; Heraclit. Br. 141) 
proposes éemairéoyra: pndev eEtor 
picbev AauBdverw, &e:, ‘they ask, 
little as they deserve a reward, pay- 
ment from the sick.’ In this case 
itis not Heracleitus himself who 
concludes from the conduct of the 
physicians that good and evil are 
identical ; but Hippolytus draws 
this conclusion, in taking the ironi- 
cal aya6& of Heracleitus as earnest. 
That he may be allowed the full 
eredit of this I will not dispute. 
The addition which Schuster, p. 
247, is disposed to make to the 
fragment, from Ep. Heracl. vi. 54, 
does not seem to me to have origi- 
nated with Heracleitus. 

4 Fr. 82; Hippol. ix. 10: yva- 
pelo pnoly, 6dds edvOcia kad cKoALy ... 
pla eorl, myo, Kal abth: Kad 7d kvw 
kal 7d KdTw Ev eorr kal roadTS. (The 
upper, ¢.g. in the revolution of the 
heavens and the transition of the 
elements one into another, becomes 
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andend.' Mortal and immortal ? are the same. Sickness 
and health, hunger and satiety, labour and refreshment 
are alike; the Deity is day and night, summer and 
winter, war and peace, plenty and want; all is one, all 
becomes all.’ From the living comes death, and from 
the dead life, from the young old age, and from the old 
youth ; from the waking, sleep, and from the sleeping, 
wakefulness. The stream of generation and destruc- 
tion never stands still; the clay out of which things 
are made is for ever being moulded into new forms.4 


under, and vice versi; upper and 103, Schuster, p. 174, &c.: tairo 
lower are consequently the same 7 é; the latter alteration seems 
essence. Meantimeit is aquestion to me to lose the sense of the 
whether the words ral Tr) vw . .. passage; and in both I am dis- 
7b avtd belong to Heracleitus, or satisfied with the re; I should 
merely contain an inference drawn therefore prefer ‘‘raitd 1d”) (Ov 
by the author from ‘ 63ds dvw’ &c.) kal TeOvnKds Kal 7d eypryopds Kal rd 
680s dvw Katw pln Kal ith. We Kabevdor, nal véov ad ynpaiy: rdde 
shall have more to say on this sub- yap merameodyra éxeivd éort waneiva 
ject further on. médw petamerovTa TavTa. ws yap 

1 Fr. 58; Porphyr. in Schol. €k Tov abrovd mndod divarat ris TAdT- 
Ven. in Il. xiy. 200: tvvdy apxh tov (Ga ovyxeiy nal mdAw mAdr- 
kal mépas én) xdKAov mepipepelas Tew kal ovyxelv Kal Toto ey map’ 


Kata ‘HparAertov. év movely adiareinTws: o}tw' Kal 7 
2 Of Fr. 60, infra, chapter on vos ek THs avTHs UAns wédcu wey 
Her, Anthrop. Tovs mpoydvous nuav averxey, ciTa 


3 Fr. 84; ap. Stob. Floril. iii. ouvexets avtois éyévynoe tovs ma- 
84: vodoos iyelny émoinoey HOU Kal épas, elra nuas, elt’ UAAouS ew” BAA- 
ayabov, Aids Kdpoy, Kduatos avd- olsavaxvkAnoe, Kal 6 ris yeverews 
mavow. Kr. 67; Hippol. Refut. moraubs obros evdeAcxas péwy ov- 
ix. 10: 6 Oebs nuépn edppdrn, XEuav ToTE oThoeTaL, Kal mary ef evay- 
Oépos, wéAcuos ciphyn, Kdpos Ads. Tlas abrE 6 ris POopiis cire AxXEpuy 
Philo. Leg. Alleg. ii. 62 A: ‘Hpa- ire Kaxutos xadodmevos brd tev 
KAevtetou Sdéns Eraipos, Képoy Kal mwoinTay. 7 mpeTn ody aitla 7 
xonopoctvyy (cf. infra, chapter on deltara, nuiy Td Tod hAlov pas, 7 
Her. Cosm. last page) xa ev ro way abrh. Kal roy Copepdy yer Gdnv. 
Kal mavra dmoBh elodywv. I agree with Bernays (/. ¢.) as 

4 Fy. 59; Plut. cons. ad. Apoll. to the probability of Plutarch’s 
10, p. 106: rére yap év juiv avrois having taken, not merely the words 
ovk toTtw 6 Odyaros; Kal 7 pnow TaiTd ... ynpaby from Hera- 
‘HpdkAerros, ravré 7’ € (Schleier- cleitus, but the whole drift of the 
macher, p. 80, conjectures: taird passage; and that the image espe- 
7 éot1; Bernays, Rh. Mus. vii. cially of the clay and its moulding 
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All life and consciousness of life! is founded on this 
constant motion, which alone constitutes the existence 
of things; nothing is this or that, but becomes what- 
ever it is, in the movement of the life of nature; things 
are not to be conceived as permanent, and finished once 
for all; they are continually being reproduced * in the 


—in all probability also that which 
is said of the stream of Becoming 
and decay, of light and Hades—is 
chiefly borrowed from the same 
source. Astothe meaning of those 
words, Plutarch says: ‘ Heracleitus 
declares the living to be identical 
with the dead, the waking with the 
sleeping, &c., because both pass 
into one another (for as the living 
becomes dead when it dies, so the 
dead becomes living when the 
living feeds upon it; as the young 
becomes old through the lapse of 
years, so the old becomes young by 
the propagation of the species), 
and it cannot be urged that this 
was too trivial for ‘the profound 
philosopher (Lassalle, i. 160); for 
in the first place the thought that 
jn a certain sense the dead again 
becomes the living, and the old, 
young, was sufficiently remote from 
the ordimary presentation, and 
secondly, the inference would be 
in any case peculiar to Heracleitus, 
that consequently the living and 
the dead are one and the same. 
In themselves, however, the words 
might likewise signify: the living 
is at the same time dead, and vice 
versa, because the living only arose 
from the destruction of a previous 
existence ; and the dead is undergo- 
ing the transition to that existence ; 
waking is sleeping, and sleeping 
waking ; because in waking all the 
powers are not in full activity, and 
in sleep they are not all at rest ; 


youth is age, because it only arises 
from that which has long been in 
existence ; and age is youth, be- 
cause it only consists in constant 
renewal; and even the more ab- 
stract expressions that life is at the 
same time death, &c., allow of jus- 
tification (cf. Plut. De Hi, ap. D 
ce. 18, p. 392). The unity of death 
and life is referred to in Fr. 139 
(Etymol. Magn. v. Bios; Eustath. 
in Il. p. 31,6): TG odv Blo dvoua 
jeey Blos Epyoy be Pdvaros. 
1 Hence the statements in Plac. 
i, 28: ‘Hp. jpeutay kat oraow ex 
Tov bAwy avyjper ort yap TOVTO TOY 
vexpov. Jambl. ap. Stob. i. 906: 
To wey TOLS AUTOS ewipévely KduaToY 
elvat To 5€ metaBdAAew Hépew ava- 
mavow. Numen. ap. Porph, Antr. 
Ce c. 10: ber Kad ‘Hpdicherros 
(-ov) w Wuy7ot, padvat Tépwiy, wy 
Odvarov, Syphat yevérbar, that is to 
say, the fiery seeks to be trans- 
formed into the moist (vide tn/fra, 
chapter on Her. Anthrop.) 
? Plato Theaet. 152 D: éy& epa 
Kat par’ ov paddAoy Adyou' ws tpa ev 
Bey avtd Kad? ait ovdév éotiv, 00d 
ay TH mpooelmors Op0as ovd’ dro1ovody 
Tt, GAN éay ws meya mpocayopevns, 
ed ouiKpoy paveirat, kat édv Bapd, 
Koddoy, tUumavTa TE ovTwS, ws uNde- 
vos byTos Evds unTE TWds phTE bTroL0- 
voov: éx d¢ 5} pupas Te kal Kivi oEws 
nal Kpdoews mpds BAANAA ylyveTtat 
mavta & dh pauey evar odK opOas 
mpooaryopevovres’ tori Mev yap ovde- 
mot ovdev, aed SE ylyvera. 156 
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flux of phenomena by means of active forces; they 
merely mark the points where the opposing streams of 


natural life cross each other.! 


Heracleitus therefore 


likens the world to a mixture which must continually 
be stirred that it may not decompose,” and the world- 
creating power he compares to a child who, in play, 


draws his pebbles this way and that.’ 


While, there- 


fore, Parmenides denies Becoming, in order to maintain 
the conception of Being in its purity, Heracleitus denies 


H: adrdpev kal’ atrd wndev civar... 
‘ey B& TH Mpds BAANAG Suirla wavTa 
ylyvecOat kal mavroia ard THs KWi- 
gews . . . ovdey elvar ey adTd Ka? 
adTd BAAG Tin) Gel ylyvecbar, ToD 
civar naytaxdbev etaiperéov. Inthe 
first of these passages, this opinion 
is generally ascribed to all the an- 
cient philosophers, except Parme- 
nides, and especially to Heracleitus, 
Empedocles, and Protagoras ; and 
the tiv) is only applicable to Pro- 
tagoras. However, it has already 
been proved, and we shall see, fur- 
ther on, that the words quoted 
correctly represent the doctrine of 
Heracleitus. 

1 Further details hereafter. 

2 Fr. 85; Theophr. De Veriig. 
9, p. 188; Wimm.: ei 6€ py (this 
js no doubt correct; Bernays, 
Heracl. 7, reads: «i 8n), Kabdmep 
‘HpdxAeitos ono, Kal 6 Kukewy dilo- 
tarot ph Kwovmevos (thus Wimmer 
reads, following Usener and Bern. ; 
the older editions leave out p%, 
which, however, in spite of Las- 
salle, i. 75, is decidedly required 
by the context. Cf. Lucian, Vit. 
Auct. 142 %umeSoy ovdev, GAAG Kas 
és KuKeGva mdyTa cuverdcoyTaL, Kall 
éott Tautd répwis atepbin, yyGous 
aryvootn, méya piKpor, tye KdTw Tept- 
xwpéovra kal dpeBdueva ev TH Tov 


aiavos radi. The anecdote in Plut. 
Garrulit. ¢. 17, p. 511, can scarcely 
have any connection with this doc- . 
trine. The xvxedv of Heracleitus 
is mentioned by Chrysippus, ap. 
Philodem. Nat. De. Col. vii.; ac- 
cording to Petersen’s emendation, 
to which, however, Sauppe prefers 
another and simpler version. Hpi- 
curus, ap. Diog. x. 8, calls Hera- 
cleitus a KuKyTHs. 

“8 Proel. in Tim. 101 F: dado 
dé Kal Tov Snpioupyoy ev TS KoTMoUp- 
yelv nalCew eiphract, kaddmep ‘Hpo- 
KAewtos. Clem. Paedag. i. 90 C: 
Towbtny Tid Talley madiay Tov 
éavtot Ala ‘HpdiAertos Aeyer. Hr. 
49; Hippol. Refut.ix.9: aidy mais 
dott watCov, mertedwy’ maudds nN 
BactAnin. Lue. J. ¢.: Th yap 6 aidy 
dort; mais mal(wv, mecoevwv, dia- 
pepduevos (or better, as Bernays 
reads): ovvdiapep. = ev TO Sia- 
peperOar cuudepduevos, Bernays 
(Rhein. Mus. vii. 108 qq.) illus- 
trates these passages excellently 
from Homer, J. xv. 360 sqq. ; 
Philo. Incor. M. 950 B (500 M.) ; 
Plut. De Hi. ec. 21, p. 398, where, 
however, the game of draughts is 
not specially mentioned. There is 
probably an allusion to the mats 
meccevwv in the mertevtys, Plato, 
Laws, x. 903 D. 
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Being that he may maintain in full force the law of 
Becoming; while Parmenides declares that the notion 
of change and of movement is merely a delusion of the 
senses, Heracleitus asserts the same of the notion of 
permanent Being; while Parmenides regards the ordi- 
nary mode of thought as erroneous in principle because 
it assumes generation and destruction, Heracleitus comes 
to a similar conclusion precisely for the opposite reason. 

But the metaphysical proposition that all things 
are in a continual flux becomes with Heracleitus a 
physical intuition. The living and moving element in 
nature seems to him to be fire; if all things are con- 
ceived in perpetual motion and change, it follows that 
all things are fire. This second proposition does not 
seem to have been developed from the first by conscious 
reflection, but the law of change which he everywhere 
perceives, presents itself to him through the direct 
action of the imagination under this symbolical 
aspect, the more general import of which he cannot 
therefore separate in his own consciousness from the 
sensible form in which it is contained. In this way we 
must understand the assertion! that Heracleitus held 


1 Arist. De Coelo, iii. 1, 298 b, 
29: of B€ Ta wey HAAG TayTa ylvec- 
Gal Té aot kal petv, elvat dt maylws 
ovdev, &v 3€ TL movov bropevew, et 
08 Tat’Ta TdvTa meTarxnuartCer bat 
mepukev’ Sep colkact BovrAco Pat A€- 
yew BAAoL Te TOAAO! Kal ‘Hpderer- 
tos 6 °Epéowos. Metaph.i. 3, 384 
a, 7: “Immacos 8& mip 6 Metamoy- 
rivos Kal ‘HpdkAertos 6 “Edécios 
(apxhy riWeacr). Ibid. iii. 4, 1001 
a, 15: €repor 5& wip of F apa pacty 
elvat Td tv TodTO Kal Td dy, ef oF TA 
byra elval re kal yeyovévat, Pseu- 


do-Alex. on Metaph. xii. 1, p. 648, 
18 Bon.: 6 wey yap ‘Hpdkderros 
ovolay Kal apyny erlOero Td mip. 
Diog. ix. 8: mip elvat ororxetor. 
Clemens, Cohort. 43 A: 7d rip as 
&pxéyovoy oéBovres. The same is 
said in the verse, ap. Stob. Hel. i. 
282 (ef. Plut. Plac. i. 3, 25) é« 
Tupos yap wdvra Kal eis wdp mdvTa 
TeAevtg, which, however, in this 
form is evidently spurious, and an 
imitation of the well-known verse 
of Xenophanes (swp. vol. i. p. 567, 
4), which, however, as is proved 
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fire to be the first element, the principle or primitive 


matter of all things.! 


‘ This world,’ he says, ‘ the same 


for all, has been made neither by one of the gods nor 
by any man; but was, and is, and shall be, an ever living 


by Simpl. Phys. 111 b, eohtains 
much that is truly Heracleitean. 
For, after Simplicius has given 
as the doctrine of Heracleitus, 
éx Tupos KeTeparmevou mavTa eivas 
kal es ToUTO KavTa avarvecOa:, 
he afterwards says: ‘“HpdkAetos 
“ eis mip” Aéywov “‘kal éx rupds Th 
adyva.” As these words are made 
into a hexameter in Stobeus, and 
as we elsewhere (ap. Proc. in Tim. 
36 C; Plut. Plac. ii. 21; Qu. Plat. 
vii. 4, 9, p. 1007; ef. also the 
mupos &eorBiy, infra, p. 27, 1) meet 
with fragments of verse bearing 
Heracleitus’s name, we may sup- 
pose that there was a version of 
his doctrine, made in hexameters 
.to assist the memory, which pro- 
bably emanated from the Stoics. 
Sehuster, p. 354, conjectures the 
author of it to have been Scythi- 
nus, who, according to Hieronymus, 
ap. Diog. ix. 16, rendered the work 
of Heracleitus into verse; and re- 
fers to versified fragments in Stob. 
i, 26. 

1 On this Teichmiller remarks 
(N. Stud. i. 118 sq., and simi- 
larly, p. 185, 143 sq., although he 
quotes my very words, from ‘The 
metaphysical proposition’): ‘Ac- 
cording to this, therefore, Hera- 
cleitus first discovered the meta- 
physical truth, and then made the 
deduction, which depends upon the 
observation of things. I really 
thought £ had said the contrary 
sufficiently clearly to have been 
safe from such a misrepresentation 
of my opinion. Even the ‘ meta- 
physical’ proposition is obviously 


not to be understood as an @ priort 
one; I am speaking of the law of 
change, which Heracleitus every- 
where perceived, and I have shown, 
p. 13 sq., on what kind of percep- 
tions the philosopher based his pro- 
position. I derive the proposition 
from observation, and expressly 
remark that it did not precede the 
assertion ‘ All is fire’ in the con- 
sciousness of Heracleitus. I cer- 
tainly do not suppose, however, in 
regard to this fire, that Heracleitus 
was thinking merely of the actual 
fire that ‘we see, and hear ecrack- 
ling,’ ete.; nor that any man ever 
thought that the whole world had 
been and would be again such a 
visible crackling fire; nay more, 
that it was so always, even at the. 
present time. Heracleitus says of 
the world, not only jv Kad érrat, but 
i Gel Kat €or nal oro wip delCwor. 
Consequently, £ cannot but think 
that this view is symbolical. That 
fire was to Heracleitus ‘ owly a sym- 
bol for the law of change,’ I never 
said, but it is imputed to me by 
Teichmiiller, who naively quotes 
the very words which refute him 
(‘Heracleitus did xot separate the 
more general meaning of this. con- 
ception from its sensible form’), 
as evidence, Butif Heracleitus, in 
asserting the world to be fire, did 
not mean to assert the absurdity 
that it was visible fire, the con- 
eeption of fire must have had a 
signification with him, transcend- 
ing its directly sensible content; 
that is to say, it was a symbolical 
conception. 
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fire, kindled and extinguished in due measure:’! fire, 


never resting, rules in all.? 


He thus indicates his 


reason for calling the world a fire; it was, as Simplicius * 
and Aristotle 4 observe, in order to express the absolute 


1 Fr, 46 (Clemens Strom. v. 
599 B. Plut. An. Pr. 5, 2, p. 1014; 
Simpl. De Celo 132 b, 31, 19; 
Schol. in Arist. 487 b, 46, 33): 
kéomov révde Toy avTdy amdvTwy 
ode Tis Pedy otre GvOpéTwy érol- 
noev' GAN Hv del Kal ~oral, wUp 
delQwov, amrduevoy méTpa Kad azo- 
oBevvipevov pérpa. To the latter 
definition I shall presently recur. 
The words roy abtby amdytwy about 
which Schleiermacher (p. 91) is 
uncertain, I consider genuine, on 
account of their very difficulty, 
though they are wanting in Plu- 
tarchand Simplicius ; the amdvrwy, 
I refer, as masculine, to the gods 
and men, so that the words would 
indicate the reason why none of 
‘these can have made the world; 
namely, because they all, as parts 
of the world, are contained in it. 
Lassalle, ii. 56 sq., says: ‘the one 
and same out of all things, that 
which, springing from all, is in- 
ternally identical ;’ but the force 
of this explanation is not clear. 
That the world is the same jor 
all, Heracleitus remarks also ap. 
Plut. De Superst. 3, vide inf. chap- 
ter on Her. Anthrop. We need not 
enquire with Schuster (p. 128), whe 
supposed the world to have been 
created by a man, nor need we, with 
Teichmiiller, N. Stud. i. 86, answer 
the question by a reference to the 
Oriental apotheosis of princes (they 
were not so foolish in Egypt or 
Persia as to regard a favourite 
prince as the creator of the world). 
‘No god and no man’ means, as 
has already been observed, vol. i., 


p. 559, 1, no one absolutely. To the 
Greeks of the time of Heracleitus, 
indeed, the notion that the world 
was made by one of the gods would 
have been scarcely less strange than 
the idea that a man made it. The 
eternity here ascribed to the world 
by Heracleitus does not contradict 
the assertion of Aristotle that all 
his predecessors considered the 
world as become, or created: this 
has already been pointed out, vol. 
1. p. 440, 1; 570; cf. also infra, 
Her. Cosm. 

2 Fr. 68; Hippol. Refut. ix. 10: 
7a 5¢ mdyta olaxi¢e: kepavrds. Hip- 
pocer. m. dat. i. 10, end (vide infra, 
p. 27, note). We meet with the 
same world-ruling fire, also under 
the name of kepavyds, in the hymn 
of Cleanthes (Stob. Eel. 1.30), verse 
7 sq. where that Stoic, who we find 
from other indications especially 
resembled Heracleitus, exalts Zeus 
as ‘ He that holds in his hands the 
del (éovtakepavydy (the wip del(wor) : 
6 oF Karevduvers Kody Adyoy, ds Sid 
mdvtwv porra, 

3 Phys. 8 a: Kal Boor SE Ey 
eevro 7d oroixelov... Kal TovTwY 
éxaotos eis TO Spacthptoy ameide Kal 
7d mpds yéveowy emitnderov éxelvov, 
Oaarjs pev, ete. ‘HpdkAerros 8& eis 
7d Cwoydvov kat Snuuovpyidy Tod 
mupds. Ibid. 6 a,m: 7d (woydvor 
kal Snauovpyikdy Kal memrikdy kal 
did mdvrwy xXwpodv Kal mdvtwy ar- 
Aotwrikdy Tis OepudtynTos Veagduevor 
TabTny éaxov Thy Sdtay, 

4 De An. i. 2, 405 a, 25: Kad 
‘Apdkarciros 5& thy dpxhy eival pnor 
wuxhy, elrep Thy avaduulaciw, ef hs 
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life of nature, and to make the restless alternation of 
phenomena comprehensible. Fire is not to him an 
unvarying substance, out of which things derived 
were compounded, but which in this union remains 
qualitatively unchanged, like the elements of Empe- 
docles or the primitive substances of Anaxagoras; it is 
the essence which ceaselessly passes into all elements, 
the universal nourishing matter which, in its eternal 
circulation, permeates all parts of the cosmos, assumes 
in each a different constitution, produces individual 
existences, and again resolves itself; and by its abso- 
lute motion causes the restless beating of the pulse 
of nature. By fire, the fire-flash or lightning,'! Hera- 
cleitus understood not merely visible fire, but heat in 


tTadka cuvicrnow: Kal dowparora- 
tév te (Torstrik has this, instead 
of the 5} of the Vulgate ; I prefer 
3é, in accordance with Cod. SX 10), 
kal péov Gel Td dE Kivodpevov Kivov- 
weve ywookerOat. Further details 
concerning this passage, infra, p- 
26, 1, and Her. Anthrop., note 4, 
Aristotle himself says in Heraclei- 
tean language, Meteor, ii.8, 357 b, 
32:70 tov pedytwy bddTwv Kat Td 
Ths paoyds fetpa. De Vita et m. 
c. 5, 470 a, 3: 7d be mip det S10- 
rede ywdmevov Kal péoy Bowep wo- 
raids. Similarly Theophr. Lr. 3 
(De Igne), 3. 

1 The xepavyds has already come 
before us, p. 22, 2, ina connection 
in which it can only signify fire as 
the creative principle of the world, 
and not merely lightning in the 
special sense. mpnoThp, however, 
has doubtless the same general 
significance in Fr. 47; Clemens, 
Strom. vy. 599 C: mupds tpomal 
mparoy Iddaroa Pardoons dé Td wey 


fyuicv yh, To 8€ Husov mpnorip, 
whether Heracleitus may have dis- 
criminated mpyorhp according to 
the most literal interpretation of 
the word (as Stob. Hel, 1. 594, as- 
serts) from kepavyds, or considered. 
both alike as lightning. Lassalle, 
ii. 75 sq. would distinguish mpy- 
othp from wip by making mpnornp 
the cosmical elementary fire, the 
basis of all things, and at the same 
time the visible fire; whiie he re- 
gards mop as the visible fire only. 
But this theory finds no support 
in the passage just quoted—the 
only place where Heracleitus names 
mpnothp; nor in the fact that 
mpnornp (as Lassalle says) ‘was 
already the designation in use 
among the Orphies for the impure, 
i.e. material, sensible, fire :’ which 
means that in an Orphic fragment 
ap. Proc. ia Tim. 137 C, therefore 
in a poem centuries later than He- 
racleitus, these words occur: ™p7- 
aThp &uvdpod mupds uvOos. 
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general, the warm matter, or dry vapours, according to 
the language of later writers;! and for this reason 
he even substituted for fire the breath, the Wuvy7,? per- 


haps also aether.? 


1 When Aristotle 7. c, (vide 
previous note) says that}Heracleitus 
sought the soul in the ava6vulacts, 
et is TaAAG ovviornow, it is plain 
that this dva@vutacis cannot be 
separated from the dp which is 
elsewhere declared to be Hera- 
cleitus’s primitive matter. Schuster 
thinks (p. 162) it is useless to en- 
quire whether Aristotle meant the 
same thing by the two words; to 
me there seems no reason to doubt 
so clear an expression. If, in one 
place fire, and in another the ava- 
Guulacis is designated as the prin- 
ciple from which Heracleitus 
thought all things arose, we can 
only suppose (unless we charge 
Aristotle with the most obvious 
contradiction) that one and the 
same thing is intended by both 
terms. Aristotle indeed says (cf. 
p. 26, 1) exactly the same of the 
ayaPuuiacis that Plato says of the 
all-permeating essence. Philoponus 
(im h. 1. e. 7), therefore, rightly 
interprets Aristotle, when he says: 
mp d¢ [“Hp. Zrcyer] ob thy brdya 
(as yap "ApiororéAns noly % pAdE 
bmepBorH ort mupds)* GAAX mop 
éAeye THY Inpday avabvulaow, ek 
TavTns ovy elvar kad THY Wuxhy. The 
expression tmepBoAt) tupds for flame 
is not to be regarded as Heraclei- 
tean ; the quotation only refers to 
what Aristotle said in his own 
name (Gen. et Corr, ii. 3,330 b, 25; 
Meteor. i. 3, 340 b, 21); not to an 
utterance of his concerning Hera- 
cleitus. Against Lassalle’s inter- 
pretation of dvaduulacis (i. 147 
sqq.; li. 328 sqq.), ef. Part 1. b, 
28, 2nd ed. 


But it would imply a misconception 


2 Aristotle expressly says this 
in the passage we have just been 
discussing. Cf. also Fr. 89 ap. 
Clem. Strom. vi. 624 D; Philo 
Htern. Mundi, 958 C (cf. Proel. 
in Tim. 36; Julian Orat. V. 
165 D. Spanh.; Olympiodor. in 
Gorg. Jahn’s Jahrb. Supplementb. 
xiv. 357, 542): wWuxjo1 @dvaros 
Bdwp (al. bypiiot) yevéoOu, Hdare 
be Odvaros viv yevéoOar ex vis 5& 
BSwp ylverar, && Bdaros St wWuxh. 
Philo indeed explains yux} as ahp, 
and Plutarch De Hi, 18, p. 392, 
represents Heracleitus as saying 
Tupds Odvaros dépi yéveors Kal &épos 
Odvaros bdart yéveois; that this is 
incorrect is clear from our previous 
quotations, and others which are 
yet to come (chap. on Her. Cosm.). 

° Aether is not named in any 
of the fragments of Heracleitus ; 
but that the conception was not 
unknown to him appears probable 
from the predicate atf@pios, which 
he gives to Zeus (Fr, 86, vide in- 


Jra, p. 555, 8, 3rd ed.) from the 


Platonic derivation of aether from 
del 6éw, Crat. 410 B, and still more 
from the fact that Pseudo-Hippoer. 
De Carn. i. 425 K, declares that 
Oepudy appears to him to be the 
same as what was called by the 
ancients aether; the Stoies, too, 
identified the upper fire with 
aether (vide Part mr. 124, 4; 129, 
2; 2nded.). It is not, however, 
quite certain, for the Stoics may 
have arrived at their conception 
through the Aristotelian doctrine, 
and the treatise 7. capx@y is (judging 
from the doctrine of the elements 
which it contains, and other indica- 
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of his whole system to say, as Aenesidemus ' does, that 


he supposed all things to consist of warm air. 


In 


accordance with this larger import of the word, 
Heracleitus says of his fire, that it is never destroyed,” 


tions) much later than Aristotle. 
The further supposition (Lass. ii. 
89 sq.) that aether was the highest 
ereative principle of Heracleitus, 
and that he held three stages of 
fire, in which it manifested itself 
more or less purely, viz. aether, 
mip, and xpnorthp, has no real 
foundation, though its author has 
taken much pains to prove it. 
Lassalle thinks that this theory 
alone can explain the assertion of 
Aenesidemus, that air is the first 
principle of Heracleitus; but I 
have shown (Part ur. b, 23 sq., 
2nd ed.) that we do not require it 
for this purpose. He also urges 
that in Ambrosius Heraem.i. 6 T., 
1, 8 Maur., and also in Ps.-Censo- 
rinus Fr. 1, 4, in the enumeration 
of the elements, air (which can only 
have come there by a confusion 
with aether), and not fire, takes 
the highest place, as if that enu- 
meration were necessarily accord- 
ing to a strict order, and as if 
Censorinus had not immediately 
after remarked: the Stoics place 
aether above air; and below air, 
water. He lays great stress on 
the quotation, J. ¢. [mundus con- 
stat] quatiuor elementis, terra, agua, 
igne, aére. cujus principalem solem 
quidam putant, ut Cleanthes; but 
cujus does not refer, as Lassalle 
supposes, to aér, but to mundus ; 
for Cleanthes regarded the sun as 
the fryenovixdy tod Kdopov (vide 
Part ur. a, 125, 1, 2nd ed.). He 
relies on the Stoical discrimination 
of aethereal and common fire, in 
regard to which it is a question 
whether it was borrowed from 


Heracleitus, and which (even in 
Herael. Alleg. Hom. ec. 26) does not 
absolutely coincide with the dis- 
tinction said to have been made by 
our philosopher between aether and 
fire. He thinks that the apathy of 
aether (ps.-Censorinus, /. ¢.) which 
contradicts the Stoic doctrine, must 
have been taken from Heracleitus, 
whereas it is far more likely that 
its source is Aristotle's Physics 
(vide Part 1. b, 331, 2nd ed.) from 
which we must also derive the 
conceptions of Ocellus, 2, 23, and 
the spurious fragments of Philolaus 
(Lassalle, however, considers them 
authentic), which were discussed 
vol. 1. 399, 1; ef. J. c. p. 358. 

1 Ap. Sext. Math, x. 233; ix. 
360: ef. Tertull. De An. c. 9, 14; 
Part m1. b, 23 sq. 

2 Fr. 66, Clem. Paedag. ii. 196 
C: 7d ph Sdvoy mas ty Tis Adar; 
that the subject of Sdvoy is mip or 
gas we see from the addition of 
Clemens: Ahcerar pey yap tows 
ro aicOnroy pas Tis, TO 5E vonToy 
adivaréy éotiv, .Schleiermacher’s 
emendations (p. 98 sq.) seem to 
me unnecessary. Heracleitus may 
very well have said—‘ No one can 
hide himself from the divine fire, 
even when the all-seeing Helios 
has set.’ The zis is also defended 
by Lassalle, ii. 28 (who pertinently 
reminds us of Cornut. V. Deor. 11, 


p. 85); Schuster, p. 184; and 
Teichmiller, NV. Stud. 1. 184. 
Schuster, however, refers it to 


Helios, who obeys the laws which 
are inherent in fire; but with this 
I cannot agree. 
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that it is not like sunlight connected with a particular 
and therefore changing phenomenon, but is the univer- 
sal essence, which is contained in all things as their 
substance.! We must not, however, reduce it on that 
account to a metaphysical abstraction, as Lassalle does. 
When Heracleitus speaks of fire, he is not thinking 
merely of ‘the idea of Becoming as such,’ ‘the unity 
in process (processirende Hinheit) of Being and non- 
Being, &c.;” there is not a word to imply that he 
means only the ‘ideal logical entity of fire, and not the 
definite substance perceived in the sensation of heat, or 
that fire, as a principle, is absolute, immaterial, and 


different from every kind of material fire.® 


1 Cf. Plato, Crat. 412 C sqq., 
who, in his playful etymology of 
Slkatov, probably borrowed from 
Heracleitus, proceeds quite in the 
style of Heracleitus when he says, 
boot yap jryodvrm +d way ely ev 
mopela, TO wey TOAV avTOU SroAau- 
Bdvovor rowdrov tt elvat, otov ovdéev 
&AO 7) Xwpeiy, Sid 5€ TovTov mayTds 
etvat te Svetiby, 5: ob maytTa Ta 
yiyvomeva ylyverOa elvar 5¢ rdhx10- 
Tov ToOTO Kal AertéTatov. It must 
be the subtlest in order to pene- 
trate all things, and also the 
tax.oTtov, Bote xpHnobat samep 
€oT@oL Tots 4AAots (the same predi- 
cates which Aristotle attributes to 
the avafuulaots). This, the dtxaor, 
receives different explanations ; one 
says: 6 mév yap tls pnot TodTO elvat 
dlxarov, Tov tALoy . . another : 
€pwrd, et ovdey Sixatoy oluat elvan ey 
Tois GvOpwmois émeiddv 5 Hrwos Sdn 
(perhaps a play on the words ph 50- 
vov). Another understands by it 
fire in the abstract: 6 5€ ob« ad 7d 
wip pnaly, dAAA TD Oepudy TO ev 
7G mvpt évdv, This seems to 


His own 


me one of the evidences for the 
view taken of the Heracleitean fire 
in the text, which Schuster, p. 159, 
has missed. Other evidences are to 
be found in Aristutle’s reduction of 
mvp to the avabuutacis (supra 24, 
1) and in Heracleitus’s own utter- 
ances (20, 1; 22, 1; 22, 2). When 
Schuster observes : ‘ Fire is every- 
thing in the world, but it is for 
the most part extinguished,’ he in 
fact asserts the same thing as the 
words he censures (fire is the uni- 
versal essence, &c.). Vide the ex- 
planation of these words, p. 22 sq. 

* As Lassalle supposes, i. 361 ; 
1 he NOE 

3 bid. ii. 18, 30. Lassalle’s 
verbose and prolix defence of these 
assertions, when closely examined, 
proves little. He first maintains 
that fire consists in this: ‘that it is 
not Being but pure process ;’ from 
which, however, even if the propo- 
sition were more accurate than itis, 
nothing would follow in regard to 
Heracleitus's conception of fire. 
He appeals to the above-mentioned 
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utterances, on the contrary, as well as the statements of 
ancient writers, leave no doubt that it was fire as a 
definite substance in which he sought the principle and 


essence of all things. 


The primitive fire, however, changes into the most 
various forms, and this, its transmutation, is the produc- 
tion of things derived. All things, says Heracleitus, 
are exchanged for fire, and fire for all things, as wares 
for gold, and gold for wares;! and herein he gives us to 


passages of the Cratylus; but the 
Gepudy ev TH Tupl evdy, even if it 
really corresponds with Heraclei- 
tus’s opinion, is not immaterial, 
but only the same matter which 
communicates its heating power to 
fire; and if it be urged that some 
explain Sfxaov, like Anaxagoras, 
from yvods, this explanation does 
not relate to fire but to the dixaor, 
and it is not derived from Heraclei- 
tus but from Anaxagoras. Lassalle 
further supports his view by refe- 
rence to two passages in Ps. Hip- 

oer, m. diaft. i. 10, and De Carn. 
j. 425 K. And the thoughts there 
expressed have certainly a Hera- 
cleitean stamp, for in the first pas- 
sage, primarily in regard to man, it 
is said of the Oepudrarov Kal iaxupd- 
Tarov mop, Omep MayT@V emikpaTéeTat 
Bidmov Enayra Kate pio, that mdév- 
ra, bid mayTvs KuBepya Kal Trade Kab 
exeiva, ovdémore arpeutCor ; and in 
the second: doxéer dé por b KaA€o- 
pev Oepudy aOdvardy te elvau Kal 
poe mdvra Kal spay Kad acoder, 
kal eldévar mdyta Kal Ta byTA Kal 
7% méAdovta érecOu, What con- 
clusion is to be drawn from this 
against the identity of H eracleitus’s 
fire with physical vital heat (the 
mip texuixdy of the Stoics) I do not 
see. Diogenes (vide sup. 287, 7) 
says precisely the same of air, as 


these Heracleitean philosophers say 
of mip or Gepudv. Lassalle, ial, D2, 
thinks he has found the true doc- 
trine of Heracleitus in Mare. Ca- 
pella, vii. 738, although that writer 
does not mention Heracleitus ; but 
the materia informis and the four 
elements in the passage might have 
shown him that this is simply a 
Stoic-Platonic exposition. ~In vol. 
ii. 27, he also attempts to prove 
the immateriality of the Heraclei- 
tean primitive fire from Chalcid. 
in Tim. ¢. 828, p. 423 M (fingamus 
enim esse hune ignem sine cerum et 
sine ullius materie permixtione wut 
putat Heraclitus); here he has mis- 
understood the words of this Neo- 
Platonist (who is besides not a 
very authentic source). An ignis 
sine materie permiatione is not an 
immaterial fire (of which I never 
remember to have found a trace in 
any of the ancient philosophers— 
not even among the Neo-Plato- 
nists), but a fire which is not adul- 
terated by any admixture of burn- 
ing substances. The same may be 
said of Lassalle’s statement (1. 360; 
ii, 121) that Sext. Math. x. 232, 
asserts ; ‘According to Heracleitus 
the first principle was not a mate- 
rial body.’ I pass over some further 
observations. 

1 Fp, 57; Plut. De Hi. c. 8, end 
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understand that the derived arises out of the primitive 
matter, not merely by combination and separation, but 
by transformation, by qualitative change; for in the 
barter of wares for gold, the substance does not remain, 
but only the worth of it. Any other conception would 
be altogether irreconcileable with the fundamental doc- 
trine of this philosopher concerning the flux of all 
things. It is, therefore, decidedly untrue to assert, like 
some of our authorities, that, according to Heracleitus, 
things are formed by means of the union and separation 
of substances,! if this is intended in the sense given to 
such expressions by Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and De- 
mocritus. But such language is also inaccurate and mis- 
leading if we understand by it, as some have done,? that 


p. 3888: mupds 7 dvrauelBecOu 
mdvra, pnoly 6 ‘HpdkAeiros, wal rip 
indvtwy, domep xpucod xphuara ral 
Xpnudrwv xpuods. Heracl. Alleg. 
Homer. c. 43, p.92, therefore says : 
mupds yap 8h, Kata tov vcixdy 
‘HpdxAeitov, auoiBR Te mavta vive 
Tu, Similarly Simpl. Phys. 6 a, 
and Diog. ix. 8: wupds d&worBhy re 
mavta, also Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 3,6: 
dworByy yap (mupds) elvar Te mdvra, 

* Aristotle is not among these ; 
he says indeed in Metaph. i. 8, 988 
b, 84: rH wey yap dy ddgee orot- 
Xewwdeoraroy elvar mdvrwy e& o8 
yiyvovrar cvykpioer TpoTov, ToLod- 
tov d€ Td wikpomepéoraroy Kal Aer- 
Toratov by ein TY TwudTwy, buthe 
only here brings forward what may 
from his own standpoint be urged 
for the theory that fire is the pri- 
mitive element; he does not say 
that Heracleitus himself proved it 
in this way. On the other hand, 
Hermias, Jrris. c. 6, expounds the 
doctrine of Heracleitus (rather 


confusedly) thus: apy} tay bAwy 
Td wip’ dd0 Bt aiTod wdOn, apardrys 
kal muxvdrns, h mey morodca, H db 
mdoxovTa, wey cvyKplvovea, 4 dk 
Siaxpivovea, and Simpl. Phys. 310 
a, says of Heracleitus and other 
physicists: dia muxvécews kal ua- 
véboews Tas yevécers Kal PBopas 
amodidbaor, obykpicis S€ Tis 4 me 
kvwols éort Kal Sidkpiots 7) udvwors. 
The same origin of things from 
fire is presupposed by Lucret. i. 
645 sqq., in combating the Hera- 
cleitean doctrine, but we cannot 
infer anything from this as to the 
doctrine itself. In the Place. i. 13, 
and Stob. i. 350, the theory of 
atoms is ascribed to Heracleitus ; 
apparently, if we may judge from 
Stobeeus, through a confusion with 
Heracleides. 

? Aristotle says (Phys. i. 6, 
189 b, 8) of the philosophers who 
only assume one primitive matter : 
mdyres ye Td &y TovTO Tols evayTiuis 
oxnuarlCovow, ofoy muxydtnti Kad 
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Heracleitus believed things to arise out of fire by con- 
densation and rarefaction, and to resolve themselves into 
fire again.’ It is undeniable that when fire passes into 
moisture, and moisture into earth, condensation takes 
place, and, in the opposite case, rarefaction. But from 
Heracleitus’ point of view, rarefaction and condensation 
were not the cause but the consequence of the change 
of substance ; as he represents the process, it is not that 
the closer juxtaposition of the fiery atoms makes mois- 
ture arise out of fire, and solid earthy particles out of 
moisture ; but, on the contrary, that from the rarer 
element is produced a denser, since fire is changed into 
moisture, and moisture into earth; and that conse- 
quently in order to reproduce fire out of the other 
substances, not merely a decomposition of their primi- 


povdtntt (Anaximenes and Dioge- 
nes) Kal T@ paddAov kal HTTov 
(Plato). It would, however, follow 
not that Heracleitus regarded the 
derived as arising from rarefaction 
and condensation, but only from 
the development of opposites from 
the primitive matter; and this is 
quite correct. Only the later 
writers ascribe to him rarefaction 
and condensation. Thus in Diog. 
ix. § sq.: mupds apoibyy Ta mavTa, 
apadoe Kal muKveoe ywomera, 

. wuKvovmevoy yap To mIp ebvy- 
patver Oat cuvictdmevoy Te yiverOat 
Udap, wnyvipevoy FE To Vdwp eis YHv 
rpémecOar, etc. Plut. Plac. i. 3, 
25 (Stob. i. 804): ‘HpakAeitos . . . 
apxny tay Sav Td Tp . TOUTOU 
dé KatacBevyumevov KoopororEto Oat 
Ta mdyTa, mpatov mev yap Td Ta- 
xuuepeoratoy avTod eis abtd ov- 
oreAAduevoy yay ylverOa, ererra 
avaxarwuerny Thy viv brd Tov mupds 
pice Wwe amoredeiobat, avafuuic- 


pevov d& dpa yivecba. Simpl. Phys. 
6 a: Heracleitus and Hippasus 
éx mupos Tovar Td byTA TUKYOTEL 
Kal mavocel. 

1 Which is manifestly the case 
in the first of the passages quoted 
from Simplicius; Simplicius re- 
duces condensation and rarefaction 
to ovykKpiois and Sidkpiors, in the 
same manner that Aristotle had 
already done, Phys. viil. 7, 10, p. 
260 b, 7; 265 b, 80; condensa- 
tion, he says, results from the parts 
of a body drawing more closely to- 
gether, and rarefaction from their 
keeping farther apart. He further 
says that the proper expression for 
derivation from one primitive mat- 
ter would be condensation and 
rarefaction ; and from more than 
one, union and separation; re- 
marks which Schleiermacher (p. 
39) has no ground for thinking 
‘wunderlich.’ 
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tive constituents, but an entire transformation, a 
qualitative change of the parts, as well as of the whole, 
is necessary. The language he uses to describe the 
passage of one element into another shows this clearly 
enough, for, instead of rarefaction and condensation, of 
the union and separation of substances, we read only of 
transmutation, of the extinction and kindling of fire, 
of the life and death of the elements ;! terms which 
are employed by no other natural philosopher. But 
the most decisive argument is that any theory, which 
assumes a primitive matter of unchangeable quality, 
would be inconsistent with the fundamental principles 
of Heracleitus. Fire with him means something en- 
tirely different from the elements of the early physicists ; 
the elements are that which, amidst the change of 
particular things, remains unchangeable; the fire of 
Heracleitus is that which by means of constant trans- 
mutation produces this change.” 

It follows then from the flux of all things that 
everything, without exception, unites in itself opposite 
qualities. Each change is a transition from one condi- 
tion to the opposite condition ;* if everything changes 


1 GuorB} (vide supra, p. 27, 1), 
tpon) (Fr. 47, supra, 23, 1), oBév- 
yuobar and &mrrecOa (supra, p. 22, 
1; cf. Plut. Plac. i. 3; supra, 28, 
2) (én and Odvaros (p. 24, 2). 

2 Why fire is subject to this 
continual transformation, Hera- 
cleitus does not say; the only 
theory that would correspond to 
his doctrine is this, that it does so 
because thisisinherent inits nature 
—because it is the def{(wov. When, 
however, Lassalle asserts that the 
physical, and not the logical, dia- 


lectical nature of motion was He- 
racleitus’s principle of derivation, 
he isin error; a logical principle 
separate from a physical principle 
was altogether unknown to him. 
If we further enquire, how he 
knows that all things change, the 
only answer is—he knows this from 
experience, as he apprehends expe- 
rience (vide swpra, p. 21, 1). 

3 ‘No, says Schuster, 241, 1, 
‘only into a state that is different 
from the previous state.’ But the 
subsequent state only differs from 
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and only exists in this mutation, things are but a 
middle-term between opposites ; and whatever point we 
may seize in the flux of Becoming, we have only a 
point of transition and limit, in which antazonistic 
qualities and conditions encounter one another. — While, 
therefore, all things, according to Heracleitus, are per- 
petually involved in transmutation, everything has at 
every moment opposite principles in itself; it is and it 
is not; and we can predicate nothing of a thing the 
opposite of which does not equally and simultaneously 
belong to it.! The whole life of nature is a ceaseless 
alternation of opposite conditions and phenomena, and 
each particular thing is, or rather becomes, that which 
it is, only through the perpetual emergence of the oppo- 
sites midway between which it stands.? Or, as this is ex- 


ther sweet nor bitter, Heracleitus 
that itis sweet and bitter at once. 

2 Of. Diog. ix. 7 sq.: mavta Te 
vyiverOar Kad? eluapwevqy Kal dia THS 
évavtiorpoTAs npudaOat Ta bvTa 
... ylvecOai Te mavra Kat’ évay- 
ridrnta, Stob. Hel. 1. 58: ‘Hpaa. 
Td mepiodindy mip aldiov, eluopuevny 
dt Adyow ek Tis evavTLodpoulas Snut- 
oupyoy rev byTwy. Philo. Qu. rer. 


the previous state, because a part 
of the previous characteristics have 
been exchanged for such as could 
not coexist in the same subject and 
in the same relation; and such 
characteristics we call opposites. 
Every difference leads back to 
partial opposition, and every 
change fluctuates between two con- 
ditions, which, when conceived in 


a perfectly definite manner, exclude 
one another. 

Of, besides what is said on p. 
11 sq., the statement of Aenesi- 
demus, ap. Sext. Pyrrh, i. 210: 
‘The sceptics say that the opposite 
appears in all things, the Heraclei- 
teans, that it actually belongs to 
all things ;’ and the corresponding 
statement of Sextus himself, ibid. 
31. 59, 63: Gorgias teaches pndev 
clvar: Heracleitus, mdvra elvat (that 
is to say, everything is all); De- 
moeritus teaches that honey is nei- 


div. h. 510 B (503 M), after illus- 
trating the proposition, mav6’ boa 
ev Kdopm oxeddv evayria civar mé- 
guxev, by many examples: 
yap To e& auoly Tay evavTiwy, ov 
Tundevros yvepiua TH évaytia. ov 
roor eor, & baci "EAAnves TOV 
péyay Kal dolBinoy map’ airots ‘Hpd- 
KAelTOY KEpdAaoy THS adTOD mpo- 
ornoduevoy pirocortas avxeivy ws 
eipéce: kawfs. Ibid. Qu. im Gen. 
i. 5, and p. 178, after a similar 
explanation : hone Heraclitus libros 
conscripsit de naiura, a theologo 
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pressed by Heracleitus: All arises from division; strife 
is the father and lord of all things, the law and order of 
the world;! the unlike is joined together,” high and deep 


nostro mutuatus sententias de con- 
trartis, additis immensis atque labo- 
riosis argumentis. The last words 
would imply that Heracleitus, like 
the Pseudo-Hippocrates (vide sw- 
yarn, 1s Aes 8D) had proved his 
doctrine of oppesites by numerous 
examples. 

1 Fr, 75; Hippol. Refut. ix. 
9: méAeuos TayTwY pev TATIp €oTL 
mdvreov bt Bavide’s, Kal Tovs Mev 
Ocovs Zerke Tovs DE avOpaTovs, Tous 
bey BovAous érolnae Tovs dé eAcude- 
pous. Philodem. m. EvoeBelas Col. 
7. Chrysippus said, Zeus and the 
médeuos are the same, as Hera- 
cleitus also taught, vide supra, p. 
17, 2; Plut. De Is. c. 48, p. 370: 
‘Hpdicdertos wey yap ayTucpus mOAE- 
poy dvoudter marépa Kat Barirea Kal 
kbpioy mévtwv. Procl. in Tim. 
54 A: ‘Hp... . @deye: méAcuos 
mathp mavrav. Fr. 77: Orig. ¢. 
els. vi. 42; «1 BE xXph Tov WéAEMOY 
edyta Evvdy Kal Alkny épeiv, Kal 
ywdueva wdvta Kar’ ep Kad xped- 
eva, where Schleiermacher’s read- 
ings, eiSéva for ef 5¢ and Epw for 
épeiv, are less bold than he himself 
supposes. I am not more certain 
than he is about beginning with 
xpedueva, for Lassalle’s interpre- 
tation (i. 115 sq.), ‘bestir them- 
selves,’ cannot be proved to be 
Greek; Brandis’s cw(dueva does 
not seem to me like Heracleitus. 
Schuster’s conjecture, p. 199, ap- 
pears preferable, Kkataxpedmeva, 
‘applying themselves to.’ Aristotle 
(vide next note) confirms the 
words yivdueva, &c., Hence the 
censure of Homer, ap. Eudem. Eth, 
vii. 1, 1285 a, 25: «al ‘Hpdxaccros 
emitima TE TorhoavTt “as Epis Ex 


Te beay Kal Gvopdrwv amrddolTo.” ov 
yap by elvor appoviay un bvtos dtéos 
ka) Bapéos, ovde Ta (Ga tvev OnAcos 
kal uppevos evaytiwy dvtwy. The 
same is related by Plutarch, /. ¢. 
(on which ef. Schuster, p. 197 sq.) : 
Chaleid. in Tim. e. 295; Schol. 
Venet. z. Il, xviii. 107; Simpl. a 
Categ. Schol. in Ar. 88 b, 30, who, 
in making good this censure, oix7#- 
cecbat yap ns rdvra, perhaps has 
taken some words from Heraclei- 
tus’s book. This doctrine of éAc- 
jos is also referred to in Plut. De 
Sol. Anim. 7, 4, p. 964; but it is 
a mistake to represent the philoso- 
pher as blaming Nature, because 
she is réAemos. 

2 Arist. Eth. N. vill. 2, 1155 b, 
4: Kal ‘HpdkAertos 7d avritouy 
guupéepov Kal ek tay SiapepdvTay 
KaAAloTny Gppoviay Kal ravTa Kart’ 
pw yiveoOar. The avtitovy is to 
be understood, in the spirit of the 
fizurative language of Heracleitus, 
in the most literal sense, of two 
pieces of wood, which are cut in an 
opposite direction, in order to be 
added to one another, or propped 
against each other: the ocuupepov 
also, primarily denotes that which 
reciprocally, or jointly, bears 
another. However, it would be 
quite in the manner of Heracleitus 
if here again he included, under 
the same idea, the different con- 
ceptions designated by one word ; 
and, therefore, meant by the cvunge- 
pov, the compatible, and by the 
avtttouy, the hostile. But I can- 
not, like Schuster, p. 227, limit 
their meaning to this. Cf. on this 
passage, Hippocr. 7m. d:arr. 1, 643 K. 
olxodduos ex Staddpen avupopoy 
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must unite, in order that a concord, male and female, 


a new life, may be produced.! 


What separates, unites 


with itself?: the structure of the world rests upon 


opposite tension, like that 


épyafovra, ete., and Alexander, 
Aphrod. ap. David Schol. in Arist. 
81 b, 33, who explains the nature 
of the avtixeiueva in the AaBdoed7 
tiAa drwa peta aytiOéceds twos 
obfer AANA. 

1 Arist. in the two passages 
just quoted. The pseudo-Hippoer. 
shows more at length, 7. Siar. 1. 
18, that every harmony consists of 
high and low tones: T& mAciorta 
didpopa pdrrora tvudépe Kal re 
CAdxiora Bidpopa Hera tyudépes, 
ete. (Cf. the kaAAtorn apuovla in 
the last note.) He continues: 
pedryetpor ba cKevd ovo avOpdroiot 
diapdpwv cuuddpwy, mavtodama tuy- 
KplvovTes, €k TOY avTaY ov TA a’Ta, 
Bpocw kal adow dvOpdmay, etc., 
which sounds somewhat like Hera- 
cleitus. The comparison, too, of 
the opposites in the world with the 
opposition of sounds in speech, 
which is made by Hippocr. i. 23 ; 
Arist. De Mundo, ce. 5, 396 b, 7 
sqq.; Plut. Trang. An. c. 15; p. 
474 (the last in immediate connec- 
tion with the example of high and 
low tones), may haye previously 
been made by Heracleitus. That 
he proved his doctrine of opposites 
by numerous examples, we are told 
by Philo (supra, p. 31, 2), and so 
out of the many that are to be 
found in Hippoer. J. ¢. c. 15 sqq.; 
Pseudo-Arist. /. c.; Philo, Qu. Rer. 
Div. Her. 509 D sqq.; Hosch; and 
others, here and there one may 
haye been derived from Heracleitus. 

2 Fr. 80, Hippol. Ref. ix. 9: od 
Evvlact Skws Biapepduevoy ewuT@ 
buodroyeer madlytpomos apuovin bKw- 
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of the bow and the lyre ;# 


omep Tdzov Kad AUpns. Plato, Soph. 
242 C sqq. Some make Being a 
plurality, others, after the Eleatic 
manner, a Unity. “Iddes 8& kal 


SuceAucal ties votepoy Movoa 
(Heracleitus and Empedocles) 


tuyvevonkacy, 671 cuuTAE€KELY ATha- 
A€orepoy aupdrepa Kal Aye, ws 
Td dy TOAAG TE Kal Ev éotiy ExOpg 
5é Kal piAla ouvexeTatr. Siapepdme- 
vov yap del ~uupépera, dacly ai 
cuvroveTepat Toy Movodv, ai dé 
parakdrepar Td wey del TAaVO oTws 
éxew éxdracay, ev meper 5€ Tore 
pey ey cival pact 7d Tay Kal plidrov 
iw ?Appodirns, Tore SE TOAAG Kal 
moréutoy adTd avT@ 81d velkds Th. 
Ibid. Symp. 187 A: 7b & yap pnoe 
(‘Hpdka.) Siapepduevoy add ait@ 
Evupépecbar borep apnoviay tétov Te 
kal Adpas, I assume, with Schuster, 
p. 280, that the most authentic 
text is that of Hippolytus; only 
in regard to maAlytpomos vide the 
following note. The divergences 
in the Platonie quotations show 
that neither év nor dv was the sub- 
ject to duapepduevoy; nor, of course, 
the xéapos, so often mentioned by 
Plutarch. It seems to me better 
to understand diapepdmevor itself as 
subject ; they do not comprehend 
bow that which separates comes 
together: it is a apyovla martv- 
tponos (or, the harmony. i.e., the 
world, is maAlytpomos). 

3 Vide previous note. Plut De 
Ts. ¢. £5, p. 369: marlyrovos yap 
apuovin Kéouov bkwamep AUpNS Kad 
régou Kal’ ‘Hpdkderroy. Similarly, 
without mention of Heracleitus, 
but otherwise word for word the 
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whole and divided, congruous and incongruous, accord- 
ant and discordant, must unite in order that from all 


same, De Tranqu. An. ¢. 16, p. 
473, while on the other hand we 
read, De An. Procr. 27,2. p. 1026: 
‘HpdikAertos 5&€ maAlytpomoy apuo- 
vinv Kdapov okwomep Advpns Kal 
rotov. Simpl. Phys. 11 a:. os 
‘Hpdnretos 7d dyabby kal 7d KaKdy 
eis Tad by A€ywy cuvievau Sliuny Tdkou 
kal Avpas. Porphyry, Anir. Nymph. 
c. 29: Kal dic TovTO. TaAlyTOvos 7 
apuovla nal (al. ) rotever 5’ évar- 
tiwy. The text, however, is here 
no doubt corrupt; Lassalle (i. 96 
sq., 112) takes ‘shoot through’ as 
synonymous with ‘ penetrate’; but 
this seems to me impossible, and I 
can eredit neither Porphyry nor 
Heracleitus with so monstrous an 
image as a harmony shooting with 
a bow. Schleiermacher, p. 70, con- 
jectures instead of totéver: rédtov, 
ei; so that the meaning would be: 
‘ And therefore Harmony is called 
a “strained back” harmony and a 
harmony of the bow because it is 
brought about by contradictions,’ 
In this case we should have ex- 
pected, instead of ef 80 év, St: 8, 
7. é, Perhaps some words have 
been lost, and Porphyry may have 
written x. 6. 7, maAlytporos 7 
apmovia Kdcuov ws Adpas Kal TdkoU, 
bri 8. év, or, as Schuster more 
simply proposes (page 2381) 4% 
appovia Avpas Kat tétou elmep SV 
ev. The meaning of this expres- 
sion has always been a difficulty, 
even in ancient times. If, accord- 
ing to the precedent of Plato’s 
Eryximachus and of Plutarch, the 
apuovin Avpns were understood of 
the harmony of tones, there would 
be no corresponding meaning for 
the apuorin régov, and if the 
appuorin tétov were referred to the 


stretching of the bow, there would 
be a difficulty about the apuovin 
Avpns ; and the predicate maAlrovos 
or maAivtporos would suit neither 
interpretation. Bernays seems to 
have been the first to discover the 
right meaning (Rk. Mus. vii. 94) 
in explaining a&pyovla by the com- 
bination or form of the lyre and the 
bow, i.e. of the Scythian and ancient 
Greek bow, which being bent at the 
two ends so greatly resembles a 
lyre in shape that in Arist. Rhet. 
ili. 11, 1412 b, 35, the réfov is 
called @épuryE &xopdos. Schuster 
also, p. 232, takes this view, only, 
instead of the Scythian, he under- 
stands the ordinary bow, which 
appears to me less appropriate. It 
is this form which is designated by 
the predicate madAtytporos (bent 
backwards) or saAlyrovos, which I 
preter; tdtov madlyrovoy seems a 
bow of the form alluded to, as 
Wex shows, Zeitschr. fiir Alter- 
thumsw. 1839, 1161 sqq. It is, 
therefore, a similar image to the 
one spoken of, supra. Parse ae 
The conjecture which Gladisch 
tries to support, Zeitschr. fiir Alt. 
1846, 961 sqq.; 1848, 217 sqq., 
that in the above passages Bapéos 
instead of Avpys. and bfeos instead 
of réfou, is to be read (according to 
Bast, Krit. Vers. tiber den Text d. 
Plat. Gastmahls, 1794, p. 41 sq.), 
besides being unnecessary, is very 
daring in the face of so many 
and such trustworthy testimonies, 
Bergk’s slighter alteration (Ibid. 
1847, 85) “rétou Ka vedpns” can 
also be dispensed with. Rettig, 
Ind. Lectl. Bern. 1865, agrees with 
the interpretation of Bernays, only 
he thinks the comparison of Hera- 
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one may come, as all come from one.! 


whole world is ruled by the 


cleitus has reference not to the 
form, but to the force of the bow 
and of the lyre. ‘As the two con- 
flicting moments of the extinguished 
and re-kindled fire condition the 
phenomenon, so the straining 
apart of the arms of the bow and 
lyre conditions the tension’ (p. 
16). This conception also is com- 
patible with the words, and con- 
tains a suitable sense. Lassalle, 
i. 105 sqq., opposes Bernays, 
but the ground on which he does 
so appears to me not very impor- 
tant, and two of the passages to 
which he refers, Apul. De JJundo, 
ce. 21, and Iambl. ap. Stob. Florii. 
81, 17, have nothing to do with 
the question. The statement of 
Porphyry (noticed above), even 
were the text of it in order, could 
equally prove nothing. Synes. De 
Insomn. 133 A, compares the har- 
mony of the world with that of the 
lyre,and explains the latter by the 
harmony of tones : which makes it 
probable, indeed, that in his ex- 
planation of Heracleitus’s words 
he is following Plato, but cannot 
affect our judgment concerning 
Heracleitus’s own opinion. Las- 
salle himself understands our view 
as ‘a harmony of the lyre with the 
bow’ (p. 111). He observes 
(p. 113), ‘Der Bogen sei die Sette 
des Hervorfliessens der Einzelheit 
und somit der Unterschiede ; die 
Leyer die sich zur Hinheit ordnende 
Bewegung derselben. The bow 3s 
the side whence flows forth singu- 
larity, and therefore differences, 
the lyre is the movement which re- 
duces them to order: an allegory 
of which, indeed, no Neo-Platonist 
need be ashamed, but which the 


In a word, the 
law of opposition. 


most skilful commentator would 
find it impossible to harmonise 
with MHeracleitus’s words. The 
harmony of the world is, indeed, 
compared to that of the lyre and 
the bow, which must, therefore, be 
something known and given in ex- 
perience, the point of the eompari- 
son lies in the maAtytovos or maAly- 
tpomos ; but where is the mention 
of a harmony of the lyre with the 
bow ; and what, on the other hand, 
are we to understand by the anti- 
type—a harmony of differences, 
changing into its opposite ? 

1 Hr. 98; Arist. De Mundo. e. 
5, 896 b, 19: cuvdweras otAa [Kal] 
ovxl ovAa, cvupepduevoy [Kal] dia- 
dbepduevov, svvGboy [ral] diG5ov Kat 
ex mayTwy ey Ka) e& Evds mavta. The 
words kal é& mdyrwv, &e., which 
Schleiermacher, p. 79, separates 
from the first quotation, appear to 
me to belong to it. The ovAa odx? 
otAa (the «al in each case was most 
likely wanting in Heracleitus, al- 
though they may have been found in 
the text of the work on the world) is 
thus explained by Hippocrates: 7. 
Siar. c. 17: olkodduor ex diapdpwv 
cippopoy epydCovra, Tau mey Enpe 
bypatvovres Ta 5 trypd Enpalvoytes, 
Ta mer Gra Siocupéovres Ta 5E Sinpn- 
péva, ouvtievtes. Schuster, p. 285, 
gives to ovAos the signification, 
woolly, compact, sprightly; for 
he says Heracleitus here gives ex- 
amples taken from the three arts 
of weaving, architecture and music. 
But this does not follow from the 
context of the passage, 7. Kéopov ; 
ovuepdsuevov and Siapepdmevoy con- 
tain no special allusion to archi- 
tecture, and the éx mdyTwy év, &&c., 
would also contradict this inter- 
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On account of these statements Heracleitus is cen- 
sured by Aristotle and his commentators for denying the 
law of contradictories.!_ Later writers on the other hand 
maintain that it is his merit to have first recognised 
the unity of opposites, the identity of Being and non- 
Being, and to have made it the foundation of his sys- 
tem.” Whether this be regarded as a merit or a defect, 
neither view of it is absolutely true. Heracleitus could 
only be said to deny the law of contradictories if he 
maintained that opposite qualities could belong to the 
same subject, not merely at the same time, but in the 
same respect. But this he does not say. He observes, 


pretation, and would seem to show 
that the expressions should be taken 
in a wider sense; as in all the arts, 
one arises, ék moAAGv, and vice 
versa, but not éx mdvrwy, 

1 Arist. Metaph. iv. 8, 1005 b, 
23: dddvaroy yap dytiwodv Tabrdy 
bmokapBavew eivar Kal wy elvan, 
Kabdmep Twes ofovra (vide vol. i. 
558, 1) Aéyew ‘HpdkrAecrov. Jbid. 
¢c. 4, init., where Heracleitus is not 
indeed named, but is evidently in- 
tended; ibid. c. 7, end: Zoe 8’ 6 
Bev ‘Hpaxdelrov Adyos, Aéywu mdyTa 
elvat kal wh elvat, dmayta ddnOR 
mowty. Similarly e, 8, init.; zbid. 
x1. 5, 1062 a, 81: taxéws § ay ris 
kal avroy roy ‘HpdkAeirov . . . Avd- 
yKaoev dmodoyeiy, mndérore Tas 
ayTixemevas pdoes duvardy elvat 
Kata Tay adtay &Anbedeorbat: viv 9 
ov ouvtels EavTod TL more A€yet, Tav- 
THv edkaBe thy Sdtav. Ibid. c. 6, 
1063 b, 24; Top. viii. 6, 155 b, 
30: ayabdy Kal Kady elvar tardy, 
kabdmep “Hpdkretés now. Phys, 
i: 2,185 bd, 19: GAad phy el 7G 
Adyw & ta byTa mdvtra.. . Toy 
‘HparAelrov Adyov cupBatver Agyer 


avrots: radtdy yap ora &yabG Kad 
kan@ elvar kad wh ayadG Kal dyads, 
bore tavtdy orm ayabdy Kad odx 
ayabdy Kat kvOpwmros kal ios. The 
commentators express themselves 
similarly. Alex. ad Metaph. 1910 
a, 6; 1012 a, 21, 29; 1062 a, 25, 
36 b, 2, p. 265, 17; 294, 30; 295, 
19; 296, 1,624 sq. Bon.: Themist. 
Phys. 16, b (113 Sp.); Simpl. 
Phys. 11 a, unt. 18, a, m; ef. Las- 
salle, i. 80. Asklepius, Schol. in 
Arist. 652, a, 11 sq. attributes to 
Heracleitus the proposition, éva 
Sptoudy elvar mdyrey Toy Tpayuarav, 
but he only said this oun Bortk@s 
or yuuvaorikés, Simplicius and 
Aristotle, however (vol. i. p. 558, 
1), cannot help confessing that an 
inference is here ascribed to He- 
racleitus, which he never drew and 
could scarcely have recognised in 
this form. Cratylus may perhaps 
have given more occasion to jt, 
Plato, Theet. 182, ¢. sq. calls this 
assertion only a consequence of 
Heracleitus’s view. 

* Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 305; 
Lassalle, i. 81 sq. 
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indeed, that one and the same essence assumes the 
most opposite forms, and that in everything, the opposite 
conditions and qualities between which, as subject to 
Becoming, it fluctuates, are united. But that it unites 
them in one and the same respect, he does not say—for 
the reason, no doubt, that such a conception (which as 
far as we know was first expressly noticed by Plato and 
Aristotle!) never occurred to him. Nor on the other 
hand has he spoken of the unity of opposites, the unity of 
Being and non-Being, in so general a manner, and the 
general view does not follow so absolutely from the ex- 
pressions he uses. To say that ‘ One and the same essence 
is light and dark, day and night; one and the same pro- 
cess is generation and destruction,’ is one thing; to say 
that ‘there is no difference between day and night, be- 
tween Being and non-Being as such,’ is quite another ; 
to maintain the unity of opposites in the concrete is 
not identical with maintaining it in the abstract; to 
assert that opposites are found in the same subject, is 
not to assert their identity. The former view alone can 
be deduced from the examples which Heracleitus brings 
forward, and he had no occasion to go farther, since his 
concern was not with speculative logic, but with 
physics. We must not, however, suppose? that his 
proposition meant no more than this: ‘Each thing 
displays very different qualities, either simultaneously, 
if it be suddenly brought into connection with several 
other things, or successively, if it be opposed to one, 
and that a variable thing ;’ in the language of Her- 


1 Cf. Part u. a, 527, 1, third edition. 
edition; Part mu. b, 174, second 2 Schuster, p. 286 sqq. 
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bart, that the co-existence of contraries is merely the 
product of an accidental opinion. Of such an idea 
neither Heracleitus’ own utterances nor the ancient 
accounts of him bear any trace. On the contrary, he 
says quite universally and with no limitation whatever, 
that the things which are apparently opposed to each 
other—such as day and night, war and peace, above 
and below—are one and the same; and the limits of his 
reflection are indicated by the fact that he has not as 
yet enquired under what conditions, and in what sense, 
this coincidence of opposites would be possible. 

But though it is necessary that all things should be 
sundered into opposites, it is equally necessary that the 
opposites should again combine to form a unity; for 
that which is most opposed originates from one and the 
same; it is one essence which, in the course of its 
changes, produces opposites and again cancels them ; 
which in all things produces itself, and in the work- 


ing of conflicting principles sustains all as one.! 


1 Fr. 67; Hippol. Refut. ix. 
10: 6 beds quepn edppdyn, xerpoy 
Oépos, TéAEuos eiphyn, Kdpos Atuds: 
aAAoLOvTaL dé Bkwomep Sray cummIYH 
Budpact dvoud(erar Kal Adovhv 
éxdorov. Bernays, Rh. Mus. ix. 
245, in the second clause of this 
fragment. where the text is evi- 
dently defective, would substitute 
Owoua for Ovduacr; Schuster, p. 
188 would introduce ofvos before 
§veuact. To me it seems still 
simpler to read 8xws dip instead of 
bxwomep (Ahp in the old orthogra- 
phy is very like wep). In the con- 
clusion xaé’ jdovhy is not to be 
translated, as by Schuster and 
others, ‘at pleasure;’ for (even 


In 


irrespectively of Schuster’s inter- 
pretation, ‘each one makes.a label 
for it at pleasure’) in that way we 
get no suitable sense, since the 
forms which the primitive matter 
assumes in its transformation are 
something objectively given, and 
cannot be described by any com- 
parisons we may choose. It is 
rather to be explained thus: it 
(the air mixed with perfumes ) is 
named according to the smell (vide 
vol. i. p. 291, 2) of any one of these 
perfumes. (We do not say we 
smell air, but we smell myrrh, &e.) 
The Stoics (ap. Stob. Hel. i. 66) 
express themselves similarly of the 
mvedua, which penetrates all things : 
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separating itself from itself, it unites itself with itself; } 
out of strife comes existence, out of opposition, union ; 


out of unlikeness, coincidence ; 


One comes out of 


all;? all things submit to the Deity for the concord 
of the whole; even the unlike unites itself to God and 
becomes like; even that which appears to men an evil, 
is for them a good ;? and out of all things is produced 
that hidden harmony of the world with which the 
beauty of the visible cannot compare. This is the 


qTas Bi tpoonyoplas METAAGM- 
Bavov Sa tas THs BAns, de As 
Kexapnie, TapadaAdtes. Here we 
have nothing to do with appella- 
tions at pleasure. Teichmiller, 
N. Stud. i. 66 sq., thinks the dis- 
puted sentence can be explained 
without altering thetext, by making 
the subject to cvpuryf and dvoud- 
Cera, eds, by which is meant fire. 
For my part I cannot conceive, even 
from Heracleitus’s point of view, a 
god who becomes mixed with per- 
fumes. Kae? 7dovyy Teichmiuller 
likewise translates ‘at pleasure.’ 

1 Plato, Soph. l. ¢., vide supra, 
p. 33, 2; ef. 252 B, where the dif- 
ference between Heracleitus and 
Empedoeles is said to be that Em- 
pedocles represents these states of 
union and separationas alternating, 
and Heracleitus recognises in the 
separation itself a continual and 
contemporaneous union. 

2 Cf. p. 36. 1. 

8 Schol. Ven. ad Il. iv. 4: 76- 
Aeuor Kad pdxou Huiv Bewd donel TO 
Sk GG ovde TadTa Seid: ovyTEAEt 
yap a&mavra 5 Oeds mpos a&puoviay 
tay (4AAwy 7} «al evidently only a 
different reading) SAwy oixovouay 
Te cuupépovTa, rep Kal ‘HpditAertos 
réyet, ds TH pe OeG Kara wavTa Kal 
Tikauc, evOpwror dE & pev Bdica del- 


Ahoaoct, & 5 Stara, Cf. Hippoer. 
ow. diatt. c. 11: mdvra yap Spora, 
avépuow edyrat kal obmpopa mayTa, 
didopa edyra Siareydpmeva ov dia- 
Acyoueva,, youny Exovra, aypopmova. 
(speaking and not speaking, ra- 
tional and irrational, as the two 
main divisions of the mdvra), ome- 
yayttos 6 tpdmos éxdotwy, bmodo- 
ryoupevos .. . . & Mev ody tvOpwror 
Zeca, ovdéxoTe KaT& TwuTd Exet 
ore dpbas obre wh dpOas* dxdoa de 
Geo Lberay aied dpas exer Kal TH 
bp0a Kal Te wy dpO&% TocodToy dia~ 
péper. (So Littré; preferably, 
Bernays, Heraci. 22: éyer Kal Te 
6p0as Kal Ta ph OpFds. TOO. diag.) 
Cf. the quotations from Aristotle 
and Simplicius, p. 32; 38, 3. 

4 Plut. An. Procr. 27, 6, Pp. 
1026: appovln yap apavhs pavepns 
kpelrtwy Kal’ “HpaAerrov, éy h TAS 
Siapopas Kal ras Erepdtyras 6 Mty- 
vioy Oeds epupe Kal kareducer. 
The first part of this fragment is 
also in Hippol. ix. 9: 8m de. . 
apavhs 6 adparos ..». TOUTOLS 
Aéyer' Gpyovia apavhs avepns 
kpelrrav, emauvel Kat mpodavuudcet 
mpd TOD yivwokopLevov To wyV@oTOV 
avrod xa) adparov Tis Suvduews. ort 
3é eorw dSpards avOpdmos . . - éy 
rovrois Aéyer’ Srwy dts &Koy pede 
Onots, Tadra ey mpoTimen, ono, 
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TovTéott TH bpaTa TaY GopdTrwy... 
(c. 10) obrws ‘HpdkaAeros év ton 
polpa tiOera: Kal Td Ta eudart 
TOs apavéow . . . tori yap, pnolv, 
dppovin apavis pavepis Kpetrtwy" 
kal’ bowy . TpoTméew, ov Te 
apavi mpotiunoas. On the ground 
of this Jast quotation it is conjec- 
tured by Schuster (p. 24; in oppo- 
sition to him, vide Teichmiiller, NV. 
St. i. 154 sqq.) that the words of 
Heracleitus ran thus: és ri yap 
apuovin adavhs pavepis Kpelrrwy ; 
‘Why should an invisible harmony 
be better than a visible?’ But 
acute as this conjecture is, it can- 
not be substantiated by the text of 
Hippolytus, if we consider this in 
its whole context. As the words 
apuovtn, &c., are quoted, ec. 9, with- 
out éo71, and as these words cannot 
be taken to mean that the invisible 
is better than the visible, Hippo- 
lytus cannot (as I wrongly admitted 
to be possible in the Jenaer L. T. 
1875, Art. 83) have had the inter- 
rogative és ri, but merely gor: in 
his text of Heracleitus. Nor are 
we forced by the passage in c. 10 
to the theory of another text; for 
he does not here conclude, as we 
should expect from Schuster’s 
reading, that the visible was pre- 
ferred by Heracleitus to the in- 
visible, but that both are made 
equal: since at one time he calls 
the apuovin a&pavhs the better, and 
at another he gives the preference 
to the dcwy tis, &e. That this 
conclusion is false is quite clear, 
but we are not justified in disallow- 
ing the employment of the passage 
in c. 9, because of the ‘ want of 
understanding’ that it evinces. 
However Hippolytus may have 
misinterpreted the words of Hera- 
cleitus, the use which he makes of 
them shows how he read the pas- 
sage, and refutes the theory accord- 
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ing to which he makes the same 
passage in one of the two quota- 
tions, immediately succeeding one 
another, express the contrary of 
what it is said to express in the 
other. This theory seems the more 
inadmissible, since Plutarch en- 
tirely agrees with the first citation 
of Hippolytus, and with the read- 
ing of €or: in the second. I cannot 
endorse Schuster’s judgment that 
the ‘obscure account’ in Plut. Z. e. 
can have no weight in opposition 
to the ‘clear testimony’ of Hippo- 
lytus. The only thing that seems 
to me clear in Hippolytus is that in 
his quotation in c. 9, he coincides 
with Plutarch. That which Schus- 
ter calls Hippolytus’s clear testi- 
mony which refutes Plutarch, is, 
in fact. only his own conjecture, 
which is supported neither by the 
MS. of Hippolytus, nor by the con- 
nection of the passage. On the 
other hand, Plutarch’s statement 
concerning what he had read in 
Heracleitus (and nothing else is in 
question here) is not in the least 
obscure ; it is perfectly evident that 
he only found in Heracleitus the 
assertion that the invisible har- 
mony is better than the visible ; 
and not the question, ‘ Why should 
the invisible harmony be better 
than the visible?’ Plutarch fur- 
ther says of the a&puovla gaveph, 
that God has hidden in it the d:a- 
gopal and érepérntes; these ex- 
pressions certainly do not belong 
to Heracleitus, nor does Plutarch 
cite them as belonging to him. 
But that some Heracleitean sen- 
tence was floating in Plutarch’s 
mind (probably some words in 
connection with the double har- 
mony)—we see from Philo, Qu. in 
Gen. iv. 1, p. 237 Auch. : arbor est 
secundum Heraclitum natura nos- 
tra, que se obducere atgue abscondere 
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divine law to which all things are subject,’ the din 
whose decrees nothing in the world can transgress ; ? 


amat. ‘The tree’ does not, indeed, 
belong, as Schuster thinks (F7..74, 
p. 198,* Nature loves to hide her- 
self, like atree;’ Teichmiiller fol- 
lows him, N. Stud. i. 183), to the 
citation from Heracleitus ; it refers 
to the tree previously mentioned 
by Philo, the oak of Mamre, Gen. 
xviii. 1, which is allegorised in 
this way ; and if it appears other- 
wise in our Latin text, the two 
translators, or one of them, must 
be answerable for it. (The 
Armenian text, as I am informed 
by Petermann, stands literally 
thus: ‘The tree, according to 
Heracleitus our nature, loves to 
conceal and to hide itself.’) The 
proposition which is supported by 

Themistocles, Or. v. 69 b (pious de 
> Kal’ ‘Hpdka. kovmrecOar pirci, simi- 
larly in the second recension of Or. 
vy. or xii. 159 b), and by Philo, De 
Prof. 476 ©; Julian, Or. vii. 216 
C (Strabo x. 3, 9, p. 467, does not 
belong to this) that nature «pdm- 
recOar Ka) xaTtadterOou pirdet. The 
words added by Themistocles (in 
both places) kal mpd ris pioews 6 
THs pioews Snusoupyds, are evidently 
not taken from Heracleitus (Las- 
salle i. 24, is inclined to think 
they are; so is Schuster, 316, 1, 
but the passages he adduces in 
support of this view from the 
writings of the Stoic and Neo- 
Platonic period are not convincing 
to me). From all this it is clear 
that the visible harmony can 
neither, with Schleiermacher (p. 
71), be considered to mean the ele- 
ments (while theinvisible harmony 
refers to organic beings); nor with 
Lassalle (i. 97 sqq.), the ‘ veiled 
and internally hidden harmony of 


the universe,’ which is not visible ; 
still less, however, can we agree 
with Plutarch, who describes the 
apuovia pavepa, not (as Lassalle 
says) as hidden, but, on the con- 
trary, as that a which the apporta 
apavys conceals itself. The znvisi- 
ble harmony must be the same as 
pature, who hides herself: the 
inner regularity of Being and Be- 
coming; and by the viszble har- 
mony rust be meant either the 
external phenomenon of this re- 
gularity, or musical harmony in 
particular; so that the sense would 
then be: ‘The inner harmony of 
the world is more glorious than 
any concord of tones.’ Schuster 
connects into one fragment the 
words on the visible and invisible 
harmony with those which Hippo- 
lytus further quotes, 8korw dys, 
&e.; but the manner in which 
Hippolytus mentions the two state- 
ments does not justify this; and 
the sense of the words (as we have 
explained it above) makes such a 
connection impossible. 

1 Fr, 123; Stob. Floril. iii. 
84: Tpépovra yap mavres of avlpo- 
aivot vduor rd Evds Tov Belov, Kpa.- 
réer yap TooovToy bxdoov Heres Kad 
ekapKée: maior eal mepvyiveran, 

2 Fr, 64; Plut. De Hail. 11, p. 
604: HrAwos yap ovx brepBhcerat 
pérpa, pnoy 6 “Hpéxreros* ei 0¢ 1), 
"Epwrdbes piv Ales emtroupot ebeuph 
covow. Somewhat differing from 
this, ibid. De Is. 48, p. 370: HAwov 
dé [sc. ‘HpuixAerros gnoly| un bmep- 
Bhoeobar Tovs mpoTnkovras Spous: et 
de wh, yAdrras my Sirens émikovpous 
éfeuphoev. Instead of "Epuvydes 
and the unintelligible yA@rrae 
Bernays (Heracl. 15; Rh. Mus. 1x. 
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the dependence or necessity by which all things are 
ruled.! The same universal order, conceived as efficient 2 


259, 3) conjectures Avoca to have 
been the word used by Heracleitus. 
Lassalle, i. 351 sqq., defends yAér- 
Tat, and supports his reading by 
Philostratus, Apoll. i. 25, 2, who 
mentions four images of birds 
(wyyes), reminding us of divine 
retribution, named from the de@v 
yA@tTa of the Magi; and he 
thinks that he has hereby proved 
not only that the handmaidens of 
Dike were called ‘ tongues’ among 
the Persians, but that Heracleitus 
was acquainted with the religious 
doctrines and symbols of the Magi. 
This is certainly a mistake; for 
even if pictures of the wryneck 
as symbolical of ‘vrespice jinem’ 
were used by the Persians and 
called the tongues of the gods, it 
would not follow that the Erinnyes 
were called tongues of the gods or 
simply yA@rra. But even Ber- 
nays’s suggestive conjecture has to 
be given up; for Schuster, p. 184, 
and previously Hubmann (ef. 
Schuster, p. 857), propose A@Gas 
for yA@rras (the spinners, the 
Moire, who, as goddesses of Death, 
know how to find the sun when it 
would overstep the measure of 
their life). Cf. further concerning 
dixn, Orig. ¢. Cels, vi. 42 (vide sup. 
p- 82, 1), and what is quoted p. 26, 
1, from Cratylus. Clemens, Strom. 
iv. 478 B, Alkns dvoua ovK by F5e- 
gay, does not seem to belong here. 

UPlut. Plac. i. 27: ‘Hpdur, 
TavTa Kal eiuappévny, Thy B& adrhy 
imdpxew Kal dvayenv. So Theodo- 
ret, Our. Gr. Aff. vi. 18, p. 87; 
Diog. ix. 7; Stob. i. 58; supra; 
Stob. i. 178 (Plac. i. 28): ‘Hpd- 
KAeiT, ovclay eluapuévns amepalye- 
70 Adyov Toy Sid ovclas Tod wayTds 


‘the omépua, &e. 


dihkovra, attn 8 éorl 7d aidépiey 
Tama, onépua Tis TOU TayTos ~yeve- 
Tews Kal mepiddov wet pov TeTaymErTS. 
mdvra dé Kal? ciuapévny, thy & 
aT hy drape avd-yeny ypdderyour" 
éort yap ciuapuévn mévtws. Here 
there is a break in the text which 
is the more to be regretted, as 
Heracleitus’ own words are about 
to follow, whereas what goes before 
has such a Stoical sound that it is 
of little consequence to us whether 
the words from aftn to yevérews 
are (according to Schleiermacher's 
conjecture, p. 74) an interpolation 
relating to ovcta, or not. If the 
text, as I believe, is in its right 
order, the meaning would be this: 
he explained the efuapuévn as the 
Adyos, which permeates the matter 
of the world (the ai@épiov cua), as 
Simpl. Phys. 6, 
a: ‘HpdkAerros 5 more? xal (ef. as 
to this reading, Schleiermacher, p. 
76) tdtw rive ka xpdvoy &picmévor 
Tis TOU Kédcmov meraBoATs KaTa Tiva 
elwapwevny avdyenv. Cf. ap. Ps. 
Hippoer. 7m, dir. i. 4.sq. (vide sup. 
p. 7, 2; 15,1, the expressions) 6? 
avdykny Oelnv, thy mwempwuevnv 
Holpny, and Plut. An. Procr. 27, 2. 
p- 1026: hv efuapuévnv of modo) 
KaAotot . . . ‘HpakAerros 5& maAly- 
TpoToy apuovlny kédcmov, etc., ibid. 
De Ki, c. 9, p. 888. But here we 
cannot be certain how much is 
taken from Heracleitus. 

2 Hr. 24: Diog. ix. 1: elva 
yap Ev 7d aopdy, exloracbat yrdunv 
re of eyxuBepyhoa mdévta (Neut. 
plur.) 8:6 mdvrwv. Instead of the 
senseless of éyxu8. Schleiermacher 
conjectures, p. 109 (cf. Lassalle, i. 
334 sq.), of kuBepyice:, Bernays, 
ih. Mus. ix, 252 sq., oiaxte., 
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force, is called the world-ruling wisdom, the Aoyos,! 


Schuster, p. 66, oi te kuBeprycel, 
or of (ofn te) KuBepyijcw, and 
kvBepvay is often found in asimilar 
connection, with Heracleitus and 
others, as Schuster and Lassalle 
prove. Fr. 14; Orig. ¢. Cels. vi. 
12: AOos yap avOpdéreoyv pev ovK 
exer yvdunv, Getov Se exer. Plut. 
De Is. 76: % 8 Goa... piois 
trAadrws te omakey Aroppoyy Kal por 
pay ék Tod ppovodyTos, Emws KvBepra- 
Ta To ctpmay, Kab’ ‘HpaKAertov. 
Instead of BAAws te, Schleierma- 
cher, p. 118, here reads %AAoGer ; 
Bernays, Rhein. Mus. ix. 260: 
duvori, Only the expression 7d 
opovooy bas KuBepyarar Td cUmmav 
is to be considered Heracleitean (it 
appears to me too well attested to 
be affected by the observations of 
Heinze, which will be discussed 
infra, p. 45, m.); the amoppoy and 
potpa have quite a Stoic sound, 

1 On the Logos of Heracleitus, 
ef. Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos in 
d. Gr. Phil. 9 sqq.; Schuster, p. 
18 sqq. Teichmuller, NV. Stud. 1. 
167. That Heracleitus designated 
the reason that works in the world, 
among other names by that of the 
Logos, cannot be actually proved 
from Fr. 3 (sup. p. 7, 2), but the 
truth to which the whole world 
bears witness, approximates to the 
eonception of reason inherent in 
the world. Fr.7; Sext. Math. vii. 
133, is less doubtful: 8d de? 
ErecOou TH Evvg. TOD Adyou Se edvTos 
Evyod Céovory of woAAO) es idlav €xov- 
res ¢pdvnow (as if in their opinions 
they had a private reason of their 
own). By the Adyos kouwbds, in 
opposition to the idia ppdvngs, can 
only be meant Reason as the com- 
mon principle; and this it is, So 
far as it makes laws that are bind- 
ing onthe whole world. Schuster’s 


explanation of the Adyos as the 
‘speech of the visible world,’ is 
founded on two presuppositions, viz., 
that Fr. 7 stood in immediate con- 
nection with the third fragment 
discussed p. 7, 2, and that in that 
fragment Adyos meant the ‘ speech 
of Nature.’ Of these suppositions, 
the former cannot be proved, and 
the latter, as above remarked, is 
very unlikely. The kowds Adyos 
must surely mean essentially the 
same with Heracleitus as with his 
successors, the Stoies (cf. Part mt. 
a, 126, 2, second edition). When, 
therefore, Sextus, 2. c, and vill. 8 
explains the «ods Adyos by means 
of Ta Kowh paurvdueva, he is rightly 
opposed by Lassalle, ii, 284, and 
wrongly defended by Schuster, p. 
93. Sextus himself, vii. 133, had 
previously explained the Adyos as 
the Oetos Adyos. Reason appears as 
something objective, and different 
from the thought of the individual, 
since we find in Fr. 79, Hippol. 
ix. 9: ov eu00, GAAG TOD Adyou (so 
Bernays, Rh. Mus. ix. 266, and 
afterwards generally for 5éyuaros) 
axovcavras duodoyee copdy eoTLy, 
ay rdvra eidévan (cf. p. 46, 2.) ; but 
the interpretation ‘not listening to 
me, but to the speech as such, the 
contents of the speech, the reasons’ 
(cf. Schuster, 83, 228) is also ad- 
missible. On the other hand, in the 
definitions quoted in the previous 
note and at p. 31, 2, from Stobeus, 
of the efuapyéevn, the Adyos is no 
doubt taken from the Stoic termi- 
nology; ap. Clem. Strom. v. 599 C, 
the dvoiay Adyos Kal Oeds is not 
found, as Lassalle thinks (ii. 60), 
in the citation from Heracleitus, 
but in the interpretation by the 
Stoies of Heracleitus’s words ; this 
interpretation itself is very inexact, 
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Zeus or the Deity '—and so far as it produces the end- 
less series of cosmical periods, and of the varying con- 
ditions dependent on them, the AZon.? All these concep- 
tions signify with Heracleitus one and the same thing, 
and the world-forming force as active subject is not 
here distinguished from the universe and the universal 


order.* 


and is expressly described by 
Clemens as an addition of his own 
(Ouvdpet yap A€yer, ‘the meaning of 
his statement is’). Also in Mar- 
cus Aurelius, iv. 46 (vide swp. p. 
8, 2.), it is the Stoic who adds to 
the words, @ pdAtora diqverds dut- 
Aovor Adyw, these: TO Ta bAa Bi01- 
kotvtt, Originally scarcely more 
was intended by them than by the 
parallel passage: of: Kal judpay 
éykupotot, that which is constantly 
presented to the eyes ofmen. Las- 
salle, ii. 68, thinks he has dis- 
covered in Fr, 48, vide inf. p. 65, 1, 
the pre-existence of the Logos, but 
we shall find that Adyos here means 
nothing more than relation. To 
sum up the results of the whole: 
Heracleitus taught indeed that 
Reason ruled in the world, and 
called this universal Reason the 
Adyos, but the concept of Adyos was 
not nearly so prominent with him 
as with the Stoics. Lassalle’s ex- 
position requires to be essentially 
limited in reference to this; his 
conjectures as to the connection of 
this doctrine with the Zoroastrian 
dogma of the word of Creation and 
of law, find no support (as Heinze, 
p. 66, acknowledges) in the sayings 
of Heracleitus ; for these presup- 
pose nothing that transcends the 
Greek language and the Greek 
ideas, 

* Besides what is quoted supra, 


This force, however, also coincides with the 


p. 19, 3; 32,1; 38, 1, ef. Fr. 140; 
Clem. Strom. v. 604 A: ey 7d 
gopdy wodvoy AéyerOu ebérXK Kat 
ovK e0€Ac (oder ovr €6. x. €0.) Znvds 
ovvoua. I cannot here discuss the 
interpretations of these words by 
Bernays, Rh. Mus. ix, 256; Schus- 
ter 345, and others. To me the 
best interpretation seems to be 
this: ‘One thing, the only wise, 
wills and also wills not to be 
named by the name of Zeus.’ It 
wills to be named so because in 
truth it is that which we honour 
under that name; but it also wills 
not, because with this name pre- 
sentations are connected which are 
not consistent with that primitive 
essence. That the form Zmyrds is 
chosen instead of A.ds, to indicate 
its derivation from Gy, I agree 
with other writers in thinking 
probable ; but do not lay any great 
stress upon it. 

* Cf. the quotations on p. 19, 3. 
What Heracleitus says about the 
fon, perhaps gave occasion to the 
assertion of Anesidemus (or Sex- 
tus), that the statement that time 
is identical with the mpdrov cdua 
(disenssed in Part mi. b, 24) 
emanated from Heracleitus. 

* For example the éAeuos ig 
called sometimes Zeus, sometimes 
dixn, and the AZon is explained as 
Zeus, and dnuoupyés. 

4 The modern commentators on 
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primitive matter of the world; the Deity or the law of 


the Heracleitean philosophy are 
not quite agreed as to how Hera- 
cleitus conceived the reason ruling 
in the world. According to Ber- 
nays, Rh. Mus. ix. 248 sqq., he 
conceived it as conscious intelli- 
gence. Lassalle G. 325, 335 sqq., 
et passim) sees in it only the objec- 
tive law of reason; and Heinze 
(Lehre vom Logos, 28 sqq.), agree- 
ing with Peipers (Die Erkenntniss- 
theorie Plato's, i. 8 sq.) comes to 
a similar conclusion. Lastly, 
Teichmiller (N. Studien, i. 181 
sqq.), differing from both views, is 
of opinion that self-consciousness 
cannot be separated from Hera- 
cleitus’s world-ruling wisdom; but 
Heracleitus, as I assume, not 
only did not discriminate as yet 
between subjective and objective 
reason, but represented this reason 
as subject to an alternation of 
sleep and waking, of weaker and 
stronger actuality ; as to any per- 
sonality in regard to it, it never 
occurred to him atall, This last 
proposition is certainly not com- 
patible with the self-consciousness 
which Teichmiller recognises in 
Heracleitus’s world-ruling wisdom; 
for where self-consciousness is, there 
_is also personality, whether the 
word be used or not, and whether 
the characteristics which belong to 
the conception of personality be 
present in more or less force. Nor 
is there any proof of the theory 
that Heracleitus believed the self- 
consciousness of the divine Adyos 
to be sometimes extinguished and 
again revived; this follows as 
little im the doctrine of Heracleitus 
from the analogy of alternating 
cosmical conditions, as in the doc- 
trine of the Stoics. If he conceived 
the divine wisdom as a self-con- 


scious thinking, he must have sup- 
posed it always to be such; for he 
describes it as the del(wov (vide, 
supra, p. 22,1), the wh divoy (supra, 
p- 26, 2), the all-governing power, 
which even in the present state of 
the world, despite the partial trans- 
mutation of the primitive fire into 
other substances,is not extinguished. 
That Heracleitus, however, defined 
the world-ruling wisdom as self- 
conscious, could only be affirmed 
or denied if we were sure that he 
had ever proposed to himself the 
question of its self-consciousness. 
But thisis highly improbable. He 
speaks of the intelligence which 
rules all things, of the divine 
wisdom (vide supra, p. 42, 2), of the 
uh dbdvoy from which nothing is 
hidden; he says in Fr. 79 (vide 
supra, p.43, 1.) ev maura eidévoan ; we 
have no oecasion to change eidévar 
for efva (as in the Oxford edition 
of Hippolytus, Lassalle, 1. 339, 
Heinze, p. 28 sq.); for eiSévar in 
this place expresses nothing more 
than the other passages we have 
just been considering, or than the 
ev copoy, Fr. 140 (p. 44,1). But 
though these conceptions, founded 
on human self-consciousuess,contain 
implicitly the character of personal 
self-conscious thought, it is not to 
be supposed that Heracleitus saw 
this clearly, or that he expressly 
said to himself, the Reason that 
rules the world must be conceived 
as a personality; had he said so, 
he could not possibly have con- 
ceived it at the same time as the 
substance through the transmuta- 
tions of which all things come into 
existence. The question, indeed, of 
the personality of the primitive 
essence in this sense was never 
raised in the ancient philosophy 
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the universe is not separated from the primitive fire; ' 
the primitive essence forms all things out of itself, by 
its own power, according to the law inherent in it. 
Our philosopher’s theory of the universe is therefore the 
most outspoken pantheism;? the divine essence by the 


(which has not even a word to 
express ‘ personality’)—nor in the 
other sense, until the time of Car- 
neades and Plotinus; and conse- 
quently we find not unfrequently 
that thought, knowledge, reason,and 
so forth, are attributed to natures 
which we from our point of view 
could not conceive as personalities. 
So it is with Heracleitus. He re- 
cognises in the world a reason 
which guides and penetrates all 
things, and he ascribes predicates 
to this reason which we could 
only ascribe to a personal being ; 
but he is wanting, not merely in 
the more definite conception of 
personality, but even in the dis- 
crimination of reason from matter. 
Anaxagoras was the first to sepa- 
rate them definitely and on prin- 
ciple; and to this the celebrated 
passage relates in Metaph. i. 3, 
984 b, 15, where Aristotle says 
that Anaxagoras first perceived in 
vods the cause of the order in 
nature, which (as Teichmiiller, 189 
sq., rightly observes in opposition 
to Heinze, J.¢. 835 sq.) cannot serve 
as a proof that Heracleitus did 
not ascribe knowledge to the Deity. 
As in this passage, the God of 
Xenophanes is not alluded to, be- 
‘cause he is not introduced as a 
principle that explains nature 
(atrws Tod kdopov), so the yrdun 
of Heracleitus is passed over, be- 
cause it is not opposed to matter 
as an independent principle. 
1 Vide supra, p. 22, 1,2; 31, 2; 
Clemens Cok. 42 C: 1d mip Oedy 


treAhpatoy"Immacos ... kal... 
‘Hpd«A. Hippol. Refuc. ix.10: Aéyee 
dé xa ppdviwoy TodTO civar Td wp Ka) 
THs Siornnoews TOV OAwY atTloy’ KaAEL 
dé adTd xpnowootyny Kad Kdpov" xpnT- 
pootyn 5é eorw 7 Siakdounorts Kar 
airoy, 7 5& éxmipwois Kdpos. Sext. 
Math. vii. 127. Vide inf. p. 82, 1. 
Heracleitus held the mepiéxoyv to 
be rational, and thought the @etos 
Adyos came into man through the 
breath. On account of this identity 
of fire with the Deity, the south as 
the starting point of light and heat 
is called the sphere of bright Zeus, 
Fr. 86; Strabo i. 6, p. 3: jovs yap 
kal éomépas Tépuara 7 &pKtos, Kat 
aytioy THs u&pktov ovpos aiPpiov 
Aids. I cannot give any more 
exact interpretation of these words. 
Schuster, 257 sq., understands by 
otpos aifptov Ards the south pole; 
but Teichmiiller rightly objects 
that we cannot expect to find this 
conception with Heracleitus. He 
himself thinks that by odpos, Arc- 
turus is meant; but ovpos aidplov 
Aids would be a strange designa- 
tion in that case, and how far 
Arcturus can be called one of the 
boundary points between morning 
and evening is not at all clear. The 
words assert nothing more than 
that north and south lie between 
east and west; and the oidpos 
aidplov Aids only signifies the re- 
gion of light. 

2 In this pantheistic sense we 
must understand the anecdote re- 
lated by Aristotle, Part. An. i. 5, 
645 a, 16, namely, that Heracleitus 
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necessity of its nature is constantly passing over into 
the changing forms of the finite, and the finite abides 
only in the divine, which in undivided unity is the 
substance, cause and law of the world. 


2. Cosmology. 


Ir we enquire further how, in the beginning of our 
world, the transition of the primitive essence into 
derived existence was accomplished, we are told that, 
according to Heracleitus, fire was first changed by the 
Divine Creative Reason into air, and then into moisture, 
which is as it were the seed of the world; from this the 
earth arises, and the sky and all that they contain.' 
Here we cannot help seeing the influence of the physical 
doctrine of the Stoics, which, for the very reason that 
it professed to be merely a reproduction and elucidation 
of Heracleitus’s doctrine, has so greatly biassed and 
confused the views of subsequent writers in regard 
to the latter.2 So much, however, is certain: that, 


ealled out to strangers who had 
scruples about visiting him in his 
kitchen: eiorévar Ouppovvras, elvat 
yap Kal évradda Oeovs. Cf. Diog. 
ix. 7: mdyra Wuxey eivar kal Saimd- 
vov TANPN. 

1 Clem. Strom. v. 599 sqq. D. 
That Heracleitus held the world to 
be underived is shown by Fr. 46 
(p. 22, 1), that he held it also to be 
derived by Fr. 47: wnvter Ta em- 
pepdueva (Fr. 47): “ mupds tporal 
mpatov Oddacca’ Oaddoons Se 7d 
wey uso yh Td dé Husov mpnothp.” 
duvdwer yap Aéye (vide p. 44, 7), 
Sr. wip brd Tod SioikodvTos Adyou 
kal Qeod Ta oUumavTa 5” depos TpE- 
metas els Wypoy Td ws oMEpua THS 


diakoounocews, 0 Kare OddAacoay, ek 
dé robrov adOis ylverat y7j Kal ovpavos, 
Kal Ta eumeplexdueva, Concerning 
mpnotnp, cf. p. 23, 1. 

2 In Clemens’s commentary on 
the words of Heracleitus we must. 
refer the following expressions to 
the doctrine and terminology of 
the Stoies: Adyos Kal Beds TH oUp- 
maya, Sto.xay, on which ef, p. 44, 7. ; 
orépua THs diakocuhoews ; also the 
addition 5” &épos, which is perpetu- 
ally recurring in Stoic writings, 
and was required by the Stoic 
doctrine of~- the elements (cf. 
Part mt. a, 136, 4, 137, 2, 169, 1, 
second edition), but has no place in 
the language of Heracleitus, and 
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according to Heracleitus, in the formation of the world,! 
the primitive fire was first changed into water or sea ; 
and from this, by means of a second transformation 
developing itself in opposite directions, came on the 
one hand the solid element, the earth; and on the 
other the warm and volatile element, the hot wind ;? 
a theory which makes the relation between Heracleitus 
and, Thales the same as that between Thales and 
Anaximander,*? who was, of all the older Ionians, the 
philosopher with whom Heracleitus was most closely 
allied. We are told nothing more, however, about his 


opinion concerning the formation of the world. 
The three forms assumed by the primitive essence 


contradicts (as will presently be 
shown) his theories on the transi- 
tion of substances into one another. 
Among the Stoics we find in the 
“amula tpowh mupds 8: dépos eis 
tdwo that 60 dépos always occurs 
as an interpolation; and in none 
of our authorities is it said ‘ fire 
is changed into air, and air into 
water.’ This cireumstance seems 
to indicate that an older exposi- 
tion must have been in use, in 
which only the transition of fire 
into water is spoken of, as in the 
47th fragment of Heracleitus. 

1 Tagree with Schuster (p. 148 
sq.) that Fr. 47 treats of the ori- 
gin of the world from the primitive 
fire and not, as it has been thought, 
since Schleiermacher, of the trans- 
mutation of the elements in the 
world. For we have no reason to 
mistrust the assertion of Clemens 
that Fr. 47 referred to the forming 
of the world, and was connected 
with Fr. 46 (sup. p. 22,1). (In 
the émiepducva, however, there is 
no ‘immediate’ connection with 


Fr. 46.) The Placita also, in the 
passage quoted p. 28, 2, refer to a 
deseription by Heracleitus of the 
formation of the world, though 
they contain a wrong account of it, 
viz., that through the separation of 
the grossest portions from fire, 
earth was first formed ; from earth 
water, and from water air. The 
second part of this exposition is 
derived from the Stoie doctrine of 
the elements (Part mr. a, 169, 1), 
but that earth should proceed im- 
mediately from fire is contrary 
even to the theory of the Stoies. 

2 This does not mean that the 
one half of the sea was to be earth 
and the other fire, so that nothing 
more would remain of it ; the words 
Oaracons dt, &e., assert only that 
the sea includes (potentially) in 
itself earth and fire in equal parts, 
so that both might equally proceed 
from it. Cf. Teichmiller, NV. Stud. 
1. 54 sq. 

3 Cf. concerning him, vol. i. 250 
sq.; concerning the similar view of 
Xenophanes, vol. i. p. 569. 
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in the beginning are regarded by Heracleitus in the 
present condition of the world as the limits between 
which the alternation of substances, the rotation of Be- 
coming and decay moves. He denominates the change 
(as Diogenes says') as the way upwards and downwards, 
and supposes the world to originate in this way. Fire, 
he said, changes by condensation into water, and water 
into earth ; earth on the other hand becomes fluid and 
changes into water, from the evaporation of which 
almost all other things are derived. The former of 
these processes he called the way downwards, the latter 
the way upwards. This exposition cannot,? like the 
fragment in Clemens, apply to the genesis of the world, 
but only to the transmutation of matter in the world at 
the present time.? This is what Plato means by the 


1 ix. 8, according to the quota- passeson to another point. No more 
tion on p. 78,1: Kal thy wetaBoAny can be concluded from the words tov 
600v tyw dt Tov Te Kdopoy yivecOa Kdcpoy ylyecOa Kara Tadtny. For 1, 
kara TatTny. muKvotmevoy yap 7d KaTd Ta’rny refers not only to the 
Tip etvypatvesbar ovviortdpevdy te 65d Kdtw but to the 6dds tyw xdrw: 
yvectu twp, rnyvipevoy 5¢ 7) tdwp the previous context speaks of this 
eis ynv TpémeoOa" Kal tatrny 6dbv as one simple way, not of two 
ém) 7b Kdtw eclvat Aye. TdAW T Ways, 60bs tyw and 635ds KdTw; ac- 
avthy [l. ad] thy yiv xetobau ef fs cording to Schuster, however, only 
7) wp yiveoOau, ek 5 To’rov7d what is said of the 630s Kdtw (mv- 
roma, oxeddy mdvTa em thy dva- Kvotmevoy ... Aéyer) applies to 
Ouulaci avdyev thy ard THs Oaddt- the making of the world, and what 
ams. atin & éorly 7 em) 7d tyw 656s, follows applies to its destruction. 
yivecdar 8 dvadvuuidoers,ete.(p. 52,2.) 2. The persistent use of the present 

2 As Schuster believes, 155 sq. forms, yiveoOa1, ekvypalvecOmu, etc., 
148. shows decidedly that something 

3 Schuster indeed thinks itis now going on is alluded to, not 
clear from the connection that here something that formerly happened. 
also the formation of the world is 38. The formation of the universe 
intended. But Diogenes has al- would be very inadequately de- 
ready completed his observations scribed in the words which Schus- 
on Heracleitus’s doctrine of the ter points out, for nothing is said 
origin, and conflagration of the of the formation of the heavens 
world in the previous words (p. (cf. p. 47,1). 4. The words radw 
77, 1,2); with nal thy weraBoarny he 7 ab thy viv, ete., cannot possibly 
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way downward and the way upward,! and later writers 
without exception ? who comment on the meaning of the 
expression take the same view. We have, moreover, 
an observation of Heracleitus himself on the vicissitudes 
of matter, and the principal forms which he supposes it 
to assume, and this entirely agrees with the statement 
of Diogenes. ‘For souls, he says, ‘it is death to be- 
come water, and for water it is death to become earth , 
but water comes from earth, and souls from water.’ 3 
Schuster would refer this sentence to living beings only, 
whose souls are continually forming themselves from 
the watery constituents of their body, and again re- 
solving themselves into those constituents ; just as the 
latter are constantly changing from water to earth, and 
from earth back again to water.* But this inter- 
pretation contradicts the unanimous testimony of our 
witnesses,° which we have the less reason to doubt, since 
1 Phileb. 43 A. 


contain a description of the éxmv- 
pwots, for it is said the rest came 
out of the water, which is almost 
entirely to be explained by the 
evaporation of the earth and of the 
water. Schuster therefore reads: 
éx 3& tovrov +d wp, Ta Aowre 
cxeddy, etc. But this alteration of 
the text would only be allowable, 
if the received text would bear no 
admissible construction. It makes, 
however, very good sense, though 
not the same that Schuster ascribes 
to it; whereas in his reading, the 
simple thought that fire arises from 
water by the evaporation of the 
water would be expressed by the 
confused and obscure expression Ta 
Aone oXEdY mdvta, etc. What 
can be meant by Aomwd mayta? 
Fire is the only thing which, in the 
conflagration of the world, still 
continues to arise from water. 


The wise 
maintain that our body can never 
be in a state of rest. del yap 
inayta tive Te Kal Katw pet. There 
is no question here of the origin 
and destruction of the world, but 
simply of the mutation of things 
in the world. 

2 E. g. Philo. De Aitern. M. 
958 A: T& oToLxEla TOD Kédcpov 
hier doAtxevorra (traversing 
a d6Arxos, that is, a path returning 
into itself) del Kal thy abrhy dddv 
dvw kal kdtw ocuvex@s duelBovra, as 
Heracleitus expresses it (vide fol- 
lowing note). Max. Tyr. 41, 4: 
metaBoAty dps cwudtwy Kai yevé- 
gews, dAAayhy 68a tyw Kal Kétw 
kara Toy “HpdkAerrov, 

8 Fr.89; sup. p. 24, 2: 

4 Loe. cit. 268 sq., 157, 165. 

5 Philo, loc. cit. 958 C, adduces 
this passage in proof of his remark 
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we are told by Aristotle that Heracleitus denominated 
fire, which constitutes the substance of all things, as 
soul.! We are, therefore, fully justified in maintaining 
that Heracleitus considered fire, water, and earth, as the 
fundamental forms which matter assumed in its. trans- 
formation. Some of the later authors indeed try here 
to introduce four elements by interpreting ‘the soul’ 
of Heracleitus as air, or regarding it as intermediate 
between fire and water.2 But this cannot out-weigh the 
distinct declaration of Heracleitus ; more especially 
since the general tendency of that period to misin- 
terpret the ancient philosophers on this point, was 
especially encouraged by the Stoic commentators, who 
could not resist identifying their own conceptions with 


those of Heracleitus.? 


on the rotation of the elements, and 
Clemens, Strom. vi. 624 A, thinks 
that Heracleitus is here imitating 
some Orphic verses which he quotes, 
but which in truth rather imitate 
the language of Heracleitus in as- 
serting that from the wux} comes 
water, from water earth, and vice 
versd. See the authors quoted in 
note 2, infra, who also refer the 
passage to the elements generally. 

I Orape22, 4-094 ir 

2 Cf. Plut. De Ez. c. 18, p. 392, 
who thus gives the passage quoted 
above from Hr. 89: mupds Odvaros 
Gp. yéveois al &épos Odvaros Hdart 
yéveois. Also Philo, loc. cit., who 
thus explains it: Wuxhy yap oiduevos 
clva Td TvEDua THY wey depos TeAEv- 
Thy yéeverw bdaros, thy & datos 
yas wadw yeveow aivitrerm. Max. 
Tyr. 41, 4; Schl. p. 285 R: (f wip 
Tov ys Odvatov Kal a&hp CH roy 
mupos Odvarov: Fowp Ch Toy depos Odya- 
Tov, yn Tov Uaros (which, however, 


For the 


same reason little 


is no longer attributed expressly 
to Heracleitus). Plut. Plac. i. 3; 
vide swp. p. 28,2; Max. Tyr. J. c. 
The last writer does not ascribe 
the four elements to Heracleitus, 
but says in his own name that fire 
passes into air, air into water, water 
into earth, and earth again into 
fire. 

* Schuster, 157 sq., indeed be- 
lieves, and Teichmiiller (N. Stud. 
1. 62 sqq.) partly agrees with him. 
that Heracleitus in his doctrine of 
the elements did not omit the air. 
It seems to me, however, that there 
is no adequate proof of this. He- 
racleitus may very well have spoken 
when he had occasion to do so, of 
the air (as I have said p. 38, 1, in 
regard to Fr. 67); but it does not 
follow that he reckoned it as one 
of the fundamental forms of matter 
—what we may call his elements. 
As Anaxagoras and Democritus 
represented the air as an assem- 
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importance is to be attached to the fact that some of 
the later representations speak of a direct transmuta- 


tion of fire into earth,! or of earth into fire.” 


blage of different kinds of substan- 
ees (vide inf. 815, 8, 708, third 
edition), so Heracleitus may have 
seen in it something intermediate 
between water and fire, a transi- 
tional form, or a series of transitional 
forms. The fact that Plutarch in- 
troduces air into the passage from 
Heracleitus, discussed supra, p. 24, 
2; 51, 2, cannot weigh against the 
clear meaning of Heracleitus’s own 
words. If Ainesidemus substi- 
tuted air for fire as the primitive 
matter of Heracleitus (vide Part 
ur. b, 23), this can be explained (as 
shown, loc. cit.) without assuming 
that Heracleitus ascribed to air a 
similar part as to earth, water and 
fire. The opinion of Ainesidemus 
concerning Heracleitus’s primitive 
essence (which in any case is mis- 
taken) cannot be brought forward 
as a proof of this theory. 

1 Plut. Plas., loc. cit. 

ZeMiaxeelyr chp. Ole 2. | in 
that sense we might understand 
Diog. ix. 9: ylvecOar dvabupidcers 
amd te yrs Kal Oadrdrrys, as mev 
Aaumpas kal Kabapas, &s St oKxorewds: 
abteoOar 5¢ 7d wey Tip bd TOY Aau- 
mpav, To 5& wypdy bd tev ETépwr. 
But this is not necessary. For 
even if Lassalle’s theory (ii. 99) 
that only the pure vapours rise 
from the sea, and only the dark and 
foggy vapours from the earth, as 
well as the opposite theory that 
the pure and clear vapours arise 
from the earth, and the dark from 
the sea, is contradicted by the fact 
(which Teichmiller points out, NV, 
Stud. i.57) that the vapours arising 
from earth and sea are alike ob- 


Nor must 


scure, and though it might be more 
correct on that account to represent 
clear and dark vapours as rising 
both from earth and sea, this is 
not quite the point in question. 
For, in the first place, Diogenes 1s 
not saying that the earth, as this 
elementary body, changes into fiery 
vapours; 7 here designates the 
land in contradistinction to sea, 
with the exclusion of the water in 
the lakes, rivers, marshes, and the 
ground moist with rain. And 
secondly, it is a question whether 
the clear and dark vapours ascend 
at the same time side by side, and 
are not all at first dark and moist, 
becoming afterwards bright. The 
dark would then serve to feed the 
clouds, the bright would go to 
make the stars and the bright sky. 
Schleiermacher, p. 49 sq., defends 
the idea of a direct transformation 
of earth into fire, on the ground 
that Aristotle, whose meteorology 
appears to be essentially dependent 
on Heracleitus, speaks of a dry 
evaporation side by side with a 
moist; and, therefore, of a direct 
transition of earth into fire. But 
the dependence of Aristotle upon 
Heracleitus cannot be proved either 
in a general sense or in regard to 
this particular point. There is 
lastly not the smallest ground for 
the conjecture of Ideler (Arist. Me- 
teorol. i. 351) that Heracleitus 
may have borrowed the doctrine of 
the double evaporation from the 
Orphic poems; what is said by 
Plato, Crat. 402 B, and by Clemens, 
Strom. vi. 629, cannot be quoted in 
support of it. 
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we seek in Heracleitus a conception of the elements in 
the Empedoclean or Aristotelian sense ;' his meaning 
is simply that the three kinds of matter mentioned 
above are the first manifestations of the primitive 
matter in its transformation—the first bodies, to which 
all others may be reduced, and which are produced one 
from the other in the given order;? and this regular 


1 Empedocles understands by 
his so-called elements (he himself, 
as is well known, does not use the 
word) invariable primitive sub- 
stances, which as such never pass 
over into each other. Aristotle 
makes his elements pass over into 
each other, but he does not derive 
them from any matter preceding 
them in time; for the mpérn tan 
has never existed as such; it is 
only the ideal presupposition of the 
elements, their common essence, 
that exists merely under these four 
forms. Heracleitus, on the con- 
trary, represents fire as existing for 
itself before the framing of the 
world, and only changing in course 
of time into water and earth. 

+ The question whether Herac- 
leitus, ‘in kindling wood for his 
hearth-fire, always reflected that 
this earth must change first into 
sea and then into mpyarnp, before 
it could rise into fire’ (Schuster, 
166), is one which the history of 
philosophy is not required to an- 
swer. He probably did not think 
every time he looked at the Cays- 
tros, that it was not the same 
river as before, nor torment himself 
at every draught of water as to 
whether the dryness of his soul 
would not’ suffer thereby. The 
only question which concerns us is 
this: how Heracleitus on his own 
presuppositions explained common 
phenomena like the burning of 


wood? If nothing has been told us 
on this subject we have no right 
therefore to disbelieve in those pre- 
suppositions. We certainly do not 
know how Heracleitus explained 
the burning of wood, nor even that 
he «ried to explain it. Jf he tried, 
the answer was not far to seek. 
He did not require (as Schuster 
thinks) to regard the wood abso- 
lutely as earth. He might consider 
that earth and water were mingled 
in it: that when it is consumed, 
the earth, so far as it does not 
change into water, remains behind 
as ashes. The remainder, together 
with the water contained in the 
wood, first changes into dark va- 
pour, then into light vapour, first 
into smoke, then into fire (which, 
according to Theophrastus, De Ign, 
Fr. iii. 3, is burning smoke, and ac- 
cording to Arist. Meteor. 11. 2, 355 
a, 5,is supposed by many physicists, 
as Diogenes, supra, p. 295, to be 
nourished by moisture). Here he 

ad an explanation, which was not 
more inconsistent with appearances 
than many others, and accommo- 
dated itself admirably to his other 
theories. Or he might regard the 
burning as a coming forth of the 
fire contained in the mepséxov (vide 
inf. p. 81 sq.), and as an escape of 
the burning particles of wood into 
the wepiéxov. Definite evidence con- 
cerning the scientific theories of a 
philosopher cannot be outweighed 
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progression is equally maintained on both sides, as he 


expresses in the sentence: 
way downwards is the same.! 


the way upwards and the 
This expression also 


shows us that change of substance is with Heracleitus 
likewise change of place; the nearer a body approaches 
to the fiery nature, the higher it rises; the farther 
removed it is from that nature, the lower it sinks; as 


even sensible observation would go far to prove.? 


by the impossibility of reconciling 
certain facts with those theories, 
so long as we are in ignorance 
whether and in what way the phi- 
losopher himself tried to reconcile 
them. Did Democritus and Plato 
regard wood as incombustible, be- 
cause according to their theory 
earth cannot be converted into fire ? 
vide infra, p. 708, 2, third edition, 
Partrn.a6 760 2 

1 Fr, 82, ap. Hippocr. De Alim. 
il. 24 K; Tert. Adv. Marc. ii. 28, 
and more fully ap. Hippol. vide 
sup. p. 49,1; also p. 50, 1. Las- 
salle G. 128, 173 sqq.) is not con- 
tent with referring the upward and 
downward way to the stages of the 
elemental process, and the identity 
of the two ways to the sameness of 
these stages; he thinks the above 
proposition also means that the 
world is constant unity, constant 
adjustment of the two contradictory 
moments of Being and Nothing, of 
the tendency to yéveois and to 
éxmipwois or negation. But this is 
to make the dark philosopher 
darker than he already is. There 
is no passage, either from or about 
Heracleitus, which warrants our 
understanding the dds &yw and 
kdtw as anything except the way 
from earth to fire, and vice versd ; 
even in Diog. ix. 8 it is only Las- 
salle’s wrong translation (cf. the 


words quoted, p. 49, 1), which ex- 
plains ueraBod? as the change into 
one another of the moAeuos and 
duodoytia, the moment that leads 
from Being to non-Being, and from 
non-Being to Being (vide also ii. 
246, and with another combination 
of the words, ii. 137). Diogenes 
himself never leaves us in any 
doubt as to the meaning of the 6dds 
évw and kdé~w. It isa singular ob- 
jection to make (/. ¢. 173 sq.) that 
the quality of the elementary stages 
of transmutation cannot be de- 
scribed as 6dds pin, The way 
from fire through water to earth is 
the same as that from earth 
through water to fire, although the 
direction pursued in the one ease 
is different from that pursued in 
the other. 

2 That the way upward and 
downward does not involve any 
change of place I cannot admit. 
Lassalle attempts to prove this 
very diffusely (ii. 241-260), and 
Brandis (Gesch. d. Entw. i. 68) 
agrees with him on the point. 
Lassalle’s argument has little 
force : ‘Motion upward and down- 
wards,’ he says, ‘is rectilinear : the 
motion of Heracleitus is circular’ 
(this is only.true so far as he re- 
presents the transmutation of mat- 
ters under the figure of a circle) ; 
‘the sea lies deeper than the earth’ 
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The transformation of matter moves therefore in a 
circle; when its elementary nature has attained in 
earth its greatest distance from its primitive form, it 
returns through the earlier stages to its commencement. 
The uniformity and fixed order of this movement is the 
one thing that is permanent in the flux of the world’s 
life. Matter is incessantly changing its nature and its 
place, and consequently nothing, as to its material in- 
gredients, ever remains the same as it was before ; 
everything is subject to a continual transformation, and 
therefore to a continual loss of its material parts, and 


(that is, than the terra firma, not 
deeper than the sea-bottom) ; ‘ but 
if we understand the 6dbs ayw as 
relating to place, it must be 
higher’ (an argument by which we 
might prove that Plato and Aris- 
totle knew nothing of the natural 
places of the elements) ; ‘in regard 
to place, the above and below, the 
way upward and the way downward 
are not identical’ (vide previous 
note and p. 16, 4). ‘Plato and 
Aristotle could not have been silent 
about the 630s évw Kdtw, if this ex- 
pression had been used in a literal 


sense, and not merely as a figure.’ | 


(Why not? Are they not silent 
about many conceptions of great 
importance in the system of Herac- 
leitus? Plato, however, does men- 
tion, Philed. 43 A, the doctrine that 
everything constantly évw te Kal 
kdérw pel, and in Theet. 181 B, he 
says that this doctrine makes every- 
thing to be perpetually changing 
its place as well as its nature) ; 
‘ Diog. ix. 8 sq. does not speak of 
any graduated motion in regard to 
place’ (see preceding note). ‘Aris- 
totle, Phys. viii. 3, expressly denies 
that &dvw and kdrw are to beunder- 


stood in regard to place’ (this is 
not the case ; if it were so he would 
also expressly deny that Heraclei- 
tus taught the perpetual transmu- 
tation of matter); ‘ Ocellus (i. 12) 
places the d:€fo50s kat& téroy and 
Kata petaBoAhy in opposition to 
each other.’ How weare to under- 
stand by &vw anything except up- 
wards with reference to space; or 
by kérw anything but downwards, 
Lassalle does not explain. It is 
obyious that the ancient writers, 
one and all, who mention the doc- 
trine of Heracleitus, understood it 
in the way that has hitherto been 
customary. Lassalle (ii. 251) him- 
self indeed finds himself obliged to 
admit that Heracleitus may also 
have employed the expression 600s 
évw for the procession of the ele- 
ments, and in that there must be a 
change of place. As fire occupies 
the upper portion of the world, 
Stob. Ecl. i. 600, reckons Heraclei- 
tus among those who regard the 
sky as mépivos ; this is not ineom- 
patible with the statement 1n Diog. 
ix. 9, that he never precisely ex- 
plained the nature of the meptexov. 
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this loss must perpetually be compensated by the influx 
of other parts passing on the way upwards, or the way 
downwards, into its place and into its nature. The 
appearance of permanent Being then can only arise 
from this: that the parts which flow off on the one 
side are replaced by the addition of others in the same 
proportion ; to water must be added as much moisture 
from fire and earth as it has itself lost in fire and 
earth, &c.; the permanent element in the flux of 
things is not matter, but the proportion of matters; 
the world as a whole will remain the same, so long as 
the elements pass over into each other in the same pro- 
portion ; and each individual thing will remain the 
same so long as the same equality in change of matter 
takes place in this particular place in the world. Each 
thing is consequently that which it is, only because the 
opposite streams of matter, the advancing and the 
retreating stream, meet in it in this definite direction 
and in this definite proportion.! The regularity of this 
process is what Heracleitus calls by the name of Har- 
mony, dé«n, Fate, world-ruling wisdom, &e.; while, on 
the other hand, the flux of all things arises from the 


change of substances, and 


' In favour of this acceptation 
of Heracleitus’s doctrine, we cer- 
tainly cannot adduce Fr. 48 (on 
which, ef. p. 65, 1) as direct evi- 
dence, supposing these words to 
refer, not to the change of the 
elements into one another, but to 
the destruction of the world. But 
from what we know of his theory 
concerning the flux of all things, 
it is difficult to see how he could 
otherwise have explained the cir- 


the universal law of strife 


cumstance that particular things 
and the world as a whole seem to 
continue for a longer or shorter 
period unchanged. This theory is 
established. by the well-known ex- 
ample of the river (p. 11, 2), which 
Aristotle (Meteor, ii. 8, 357 b, 30 
Sq.) uses in this sense; and also 
by Aristotle's own assertion (sup. 
p. 18, 2.) that according to Heraclei- 
tus all things were for ever chang- 
ing, only we do not notice it. 
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from the opposition of the upward and downward 
way. 

If we imagine this theory logically applied to all 
parts of the world, the result would be a natural scien- 
tific system in which the different classes of the Real 
would correspond to so many stages of the universal 
process of transformation. MHeracleitus, however, was 
in all probability far from entertaining the idea of a 
comprehensive description of nature; and the fact that 
besides the anthropological theories presently to be con- 
sidered, nothing remains to us of his natural philosophy 
except a few astronomical and meteorological state- 
ments,! is probably to be explained as much by the 
incompleteness of his own exposition as by the de- 
ficiencies in our information concerning it. The point 
which is most commonly mentioned, and which stands 
almost alone in this connection, is his well-known theory 
of the daily renewal of thesun. He not only thought, 
as some other philosophers did, that the fire of the sun 
is fed by ascending vapours,’ but that the sun itself is 


1 From the utterance of Philo. 
Qu. in Gen. iii. 5, quoted p. 31, 2, 
we can only conclude that Herac- 
leitus proved his doctrine of the 
oppositions of Being by a number 
of examples. There is no question 
of the detailed system of physics 
to which Lassalle (ii. 98) finds al- 
’ lusion. here. 

2 Arist. Meteor. ii. 2, 354 a, 
33: 8:0 Kal yerotor mévres boot ToY 
apdrepov iméhaBoyv toy HAtov Tpé- 
gpecbu To SypG. That Heracleitus 
is classed among these, we see from 
what follows. In Diog. ix. 9, 
there is a full account of Heraclei- 
tus’s theory of the stars: 7d 6¢ 


mepiexov dmoidy eoriv ov Sndrot elvat 
pévror ev avTe oKdpas émerTpap- 
pévas Kard KotAoy mpds nuas, év ats 
aOporComevas Tas Aopmpas dvabupid- 
aes Gmotencly pAdyas, Gs eivat TH 
wotpa. Of these the sun diffuses 
more heat and warmth than the 
rest, because the moon moves in an 
atmosphere that is not so pure and 
is nearer the earth, and the other 
heavenly bodies are too distant: 
exaetrew 5° HArov Kal ceAhyny avw 
oTpepopevay TeV TKapov' TOUS TE 
Kara pihva THs ceAHvns TXNMATL~ 
gmovs ylyecOat orpepomerns ev avTH 
Kata pupoy Tis oTKaDpnS. What 
Diogenes says is asserted in the 
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a burning mass of vapour;! and as he supposed that 
these vapours were consumed and burned up during the 
day, and were produced afresh on the morrow, he arrived 
at the proposition that the sun was new every day ;? so 


Placita, ii, 22, 27, 28, 29% Stob. i. 
526, 550, 558; Schol. in Plat. p. 
409 Bekk. of the sun and moon ; 
but Stobeeus speaks of the sun in 
Stoic language as dvopua voepdy ex 
Ths Oardoons. The boat-shaped 
form of the sun is likewise alluded 
to by Ach. Tat. in Arat. p. 139 B. 
Similarly Anaximander (whom 
Heracleitus follows so much) re- 
presents the fire of the heavenly 
bodies as fed by vapours, and as 
streaming out of the husky cover- 
ings that surround it. Cf. vol. i, 
p. 261. The latter he conceives ina 
different manner from Heracleitus, 
who keeps to the old notion of the 
ship of the sun and moon. Stob. i. 
510, no doubt incorrectly, calls the 
heavenly bodies mAfyara mupés. 
In the Plac. ii. 25, 6: ‘Hpd«Aevros 
(tiv cedhynv) yay OutxAn meptet- 
Anumeyvny. Schleiermacher, p. 57, 
rightly alters the name to ‘Hpa- 
Acidns. According to Diog. ix, 
7; Plac. ii. 21; Stob. i. 526 ; 
Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. i. 97, p. 17, 
Heracleitus ascribed to the sun the 
diameter of a foot. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this may be a misunderstand- 
ing of a statement relating to this 
apparent diameter, and not con- 
cerned with the question of his real 
maghitude. At any rate, it would 
better accord with the importance 
Heracleitus ascribes to the sun 
(inf. pe 60, 2), if he supposed his 
size to be something commensurate, 
But it is quite possible he may 
have said, ‘the sun is only a foot 
broad, and yet his light fills the 
whole world,’ 


1 Arist. Probl. xxiii. 30, end: 
1d Kab act tives TY pakdertiCdy- 
TwY, €k “ev TOD ToTluou Enpatvouevouv 
kal anyvuuévov AlBovs yiverbar Kat 
viv, &e SF THs Oaddrrns Toy HArov 
avabuuaabat, 

* Plato, Rep. vi. 498 A: mpbs 
d& 7d yijpas éxtds Bh Tie dAlyev 
amvcBévvuytat moAy paAdov Tod 
‘HpakAerretov nAlov, bcoyv adds ovK 
etdmrovta. Arist. Meteor. ji. De 
355 a, 12: émel rpepouevov ye [sc. 
Tov NAlov] Toy avrdy Tpémoy, Samep 
exetvol pact, dfAov Bre Kal 6 HAtos 
ob pdvov, Kabdrep 6 ‘Hpdkrerrds 
Got, véos ep’ Huepn early, GAN’ ded 
véos ouvex@s, which Alex. in h. J. 
rightly explains thus: od udvov, és 
‘Hpd«Aerrés moi, véos eg’ Ten 
ay iy, Ka? Exdorny hucpav &AAos 
etamrduevos, Too mpétov ey Th dice 
oBevyupévov. The words, véos ep 
Tuépn FAtos are quoted by Proclus, 
in Tim. 884 D, from Heracleitus. 
To these words (and not to some 
other passage as Lassalle, ii. 105, 
thinks) allusion is doubtless made 
by Plotinus, ii. 11, 2, pe 97s Dis 
‘Hpardcire, ds py del kal roy HrLov 
ylyvec6a. One of the scholiasts of 
Plato represents the sun of He- 
racleitus as going down into the 
sea and being extinguished in ib; 
then moving under the earth to. 
wards the east and being there re- 
kindled. This may be brought 
into connection with the quotation 
from Diogenes (ef. preceding note) 
in the following manner: After the 
sun’s fire is burnt out, j.e., after it 
has been changed into water (for 
this we must in any case substitute 
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that even the apparent permanence which the continuous 
ebb and flow of matter lends to things belongs to the 
sun only for this short time.' Aristotle expressly 
denies? that he applied this notion to the other heavenly 
bodies: when, therefore, we are told that he supposed 
the moon and the stars to be fed by exhalations—that 
he regarded the moon, like the sun, as a cup filled with 
fire? and the stars as masses of fire, we must consider 
the first assertion, at any rate, as an arbitrary extension 





for the extinction in the sea), the 
boat-shaped husk, in which it was 
contained, goes in the way described 
to the east, in order there to be 
filled with burning vapours. Only 
the sun’s jive would then be re- 
newed every day, his envelope on 
the other hand would continue; 
but this makes no difference in 
regard to the hypothesis ; for as the 
fire is what alone is seen by us as 
the sun, it might still be said that 
the sun was every day renewed ; 
and if Heracleitus really believed 
_ in these reservoirs of fire of the 
sun and stars (which the singular 
explanation quoted from him of 
eclipses and the phases of the moon 
searcely allows us to donbt), it was 
more natural that he should sup- 
pose them solid and therefore 
durable, than as consisting of va- 
pours, and passing away with their 
content. Lassalle, ii. 117, thinks 
that, according to Heracleitus, the 
solar fire was not completely 
changed into moisture during any 
part of the day, but that this pro- 
cess was completed in the course 
of the sun’s nightly progress round 
the other hemisphere (we have no 
right to speak of the other hemi- 
sphere as far as Heracleitus is 
concerned); and that this is the 
foundation of the statement of the 


Platonic scholiast. But such is 
obviously not his opinion, nor can 
those writers have entertained it, 
who simply attribute to this philo- 
sopher the statement that the sun 
was extinguished at his setting. 
Schuster’s remark (p. 209) that if 
Heracleitus regarded Helios as a 
god, he would not have supposed 
him to be generated afresh every 
day, but only to change his sub- 
stance, likewise contradicts all our 
evidence and the words of Hera- 
eleitus himself. 

1 Fr. 64 (sup. p. 41, 2) seems to 
refer to this duration of existence ; 
but it may also relate to the boun- 
daries of its course, for the daily 
life of the sun would have a longe> 
duration if it pursued its course 
farther. The measurements of time 
and space here coincide. 

2 Meteor. l. c, 855 a, 18: &ro- 
mov d& Kal to pudvov povtiaa Tov 
fartov, TaY 8 AAwY toTpwy Tapidetv 
airovs Thy owrnplav, TorovTwy Kal 
To TAROos Kal To péyeOos dvTwy, 
Also in Probl. loc. cit. it is only the 
sun which is formed from the va- 
pours of the sea, ; 

3 Vide p. 621, 2; ef. Olymp. a 
Meteor. f. 6 a, p, 149 Ideler. On 
the other side, cf. Bernays, Heracl. 
12 sq. 
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of his actual words.' He appears to have thought little 
of the stars, because their influence on our world is 
small.” As to his explanations of other celestial phe- 
nomena, the statements that have come down to us are 
so fragmentary that we can glean hardly anything from 
them as to his real doctrine.’ 


? Still more may be said against 
the theory that Heracleitus sup- 
posed the sun to be nourished by 
the evaporations of the sea, the 
moon by those of the fresh waters, 
and the stars by those of the earth 
(Stob. Hel. i. 510: ef. 524; Plut. 
Plac. ii. 17). Here the theory of 
the Stoics is most likely ascribed 
to Heracleitus. This philosopher, 
as we have shown, was silent as to 
the nourishment of the stars, and 
he could not have believed that the 
earth was directly transmuted into 
the same vapours from which the 
fiery element was fed (cf. p. 62). 
The Heracleiteans, who are spoken 
of in the Aristotelian problems 
(vide p. 58, 1), make quite another 
application of the difference be- 
tween salt water and fresh, 

? Cf. Fr. 50, ap. Plut. Aqua an 
ign. util. 7, 38, p. 957: ef ph HAsos 
jy, edppdyvn dy Fv; or, as it is 
expressed in Plut. De Fortuna, 
ce. 3, p. 98: HAlov wh wvros vera 
TAY toy toTpwv evppdynv dy Fyo- 
Kev, Cleanthes, who among the 
Stoics seems most to have resem- 
bled Heracleitus, ascribed such 
importance to the sun, that he de- 
clared it to be the seat of Deity 
(Part m1. a, 125, 1), and this we 
are told of the Heracleitean school 
(Plat. Crat. 413 B; cf. sup. p. 26,1: 
Tov HAwoy Siaidvra kal kdovta em- 
Tporeve Td byTa, 
himself, however, did not (ef. sup. 
p. 26, 2) maintain this; had he 
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done so, he could not have said that 
the sun was extinguished daily. In 
Plut. Qu. Plat. vii. 419 we have no 
right (Schuster, p. 161, thinks the 
contrary) to refer anything beyond 
the words &pas at mdvta pépovct to 
Heracleitus. 

’ After the words quoted p. 52, 
2; 57, 2, Diogenes thus continues : 
Timépav te Kal vinta yiverOu Kat 
Mijvas kal Spas éretous cat éviavtods, 
verous Te kal Tyebuata Kal TA TOSTOIS 
Suoakard ras Siabédpous dvabvuudcets. 
Thy pev yoo Aaumpay dyvabuptacw 
proywhetoay ev TH KIKAW TOD FAloU 
jmépav movety, thy 8 evaytiay ém- 
Kpathoacay viKra amoteAeiv’ Kad éx 
Mev TOU Aaumpod To Bepudy adtayd- 
Mevov O€pos morety, ex 5 TOD oKo- 
TeWovd Td bypby mAcovad(oy xXemmava 
amepydlerar. aKkoArovdws St rovTas 
kal wep) tev BAAwy aitiodoye?. He- 
racleitus, according to this, derived 
the change of day and night. as 
well as that of the seasons, which 
is coupled with it, in the fragment 
quoted (p. 38, 1) from the alternate 
preponderance of the fiery element 
and the moist. That he mentioned 
the seasons we know from Plutarch 
(vide previous note). His expla- 
nation of the other phenomena 
mentioned above is referred to by 
Stob. Eel. i. 594: ‘Hpdea. Bpoyrhy 
wey kata cvotpopas avéuwy Kal 
vepay kal éumréces mvevudrey eis 
Ta vegn, Gorpamds B& Kate Tas TOY 
Oupimpévov etdwWers, mpnotipas dé 
kata vepdv eumphoes nad ¢Béces. 
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How Heracleitus conceived the form and struc- 
ture of the universe we are not expressly told. As, 
however, the transformation of matter has a limit in fire 
above and in the earth beneath, and as this qualitative 
change coincides in Heracleitus with ascent and descent 
in space, he must have conceived the universe as limited 
above and below; whether he thought it spherical in 
form we do not know,! and in respect of the earth the 
contrary theory seems the more probable.” Nor can we 
prove that he held the diurnal revolution of the heavens.’ 
But he must at any rate have regarded the world as a 


In the statement of Olympiodorus 
(Meteorol. 33 a; i. 284 Id.), that 
Heracleitus believed the sea to be 
a transpiration from the earth, 
there seems to be (as Ideler rightly 
conjectures) some confusion with 
Empedocles, to which Fr. 48, quoted 
p. 65. 1, may have given rise. 

1 Hippokr. m. diarr, (sup. Pp. 
15, 1) says indeed: ¢dos Znvi, 
okéros "AlSn, pdos ’Aldn, okdros 
Znvi. ora Ketva ade Kat vTabde 
ketce wacav Spnv. But in the first 
place, it would not certainly follow 
from this that the world was sphe- 
ricdl; for if the heavens turned 
sideways around the earth, and the 
earth were supposed cylindrical in 
form, as we find among the earlier 
and later Ionians (swp. vol.i. p. 276 
sq-), the under world would still 
be illuminated as soon as the sun 
in consequence of this revolution 
went below the horizon. And 
secondly, we do not know whether 
the author is correctly expressing 
’ Heracleitus’s meaning ; his state- 
ment is certainly quite incompati- 
ble with that philosopher's doctrine 
of the daily extinction of the sun. 
Lassalle’s supposition that it is not 


entirely extinguished cannot be ad- 
mitted (ef. p. 58.2) as a solution of 
the difficulty. Besides the same 
light which illuminated the upper 
world could not in that case be also 
in Hades. 

2 As not only Anaximander and 
Anaximenes, but also Anaxagoras, 
Democritus, and doubtless also 
Diogenes, ascribed to the earth the 
form of a cylinder or plate, it is 
very unlikely that Heracleitus 
should have conceived it otherwise. 
The theory of its being a sphere 
seems to haye been confined to the 
Pythagoreans and the adherents of 
their astronomy, until towards the 
end of the fifth century. 

3 His ideas about the daily ex- 
tinction of the sun and the boat of 
the sun, and of the moon, point 
rather to a free movement of the 
several heavenly bodies, such as 
was held by Anaximenes (sup. vol. 
i. p. 275 sq.). Heracleitus, who 
troubled himself little about the 
stars and astronomy, never seems 
to have reflected that the daily 
rising and setting of all the 
heavenly bodies presupposed some 
common cause. 
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coherent whole, as indeed he clearly says,' for only in 
that case would the circular movement be possible, in 
which all comes from one, and one from all, and the 
contrarieties of existence are bound together by an 
all-embracing harmony. When, therefore, Heracleitus 
is reckoned by later writers among those who taught 
the unity and limitedness of the world,? this is in fact 
correct, though he doubtless never himself employed 
those expressions. 

If there be only one world, this must be without 
beginning or end, for the divine creative fire can never 
rest. In this sense Heracleitus says expressly that the 
world has ever been and will ever be.? This, however, 
does not exclude the possibility of change in the con- 
dition and constitution of the universe; such a theory 
might rather seem to be required by the fundamental 
law of the mutability of all things, though it is not so 
in truth; for that law would have been sufficiently 
observed if the whole had maintained itself in spite of 
the change of its parts, and nothing individual had had 
any fixed existence. Heracleitus might well have held 
this theory, as the two physicists, Anaximander and 
Anaximenes, had held it before him; and to Anaxi- 
mander he was in many respects closely allied. Indeed, 
the ancient writers almost unanimously attribute to 
him the theory that the present world will at some 


1 Fr. 46, 98; supra, 35, 1. 

2 Diog. ix. 8: memepaobar te 7d 
may Kad eva elvar Kdomov, Theodo- 
doret, Cur. Gr. Aff. iv. 12, p. 58 ; 
Simpl. Phys. 6 a; Arist. Phys. iii. 
5,205 a, 26: od0els 7d ev Kal &rei- 
pov mip émolnoey ode yiv tev 


guowAdywv is not counter to this, 
for Heracleitus’s primitive matter 
is not unlimited. Lassalle (ii. 
154), who refers the passage to 
Heracleitus, has overlooked the 
additional words ka} daretpoy, 
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future time be dissolved in fire, and that from the con- 
flagration a new world will be produced, and so ad in- 
jfinitum. The history of the universe, therefore, moves 
forward in a continuous alternation of reproduction and 
destruction according to fixed periods of time.! This 
theory, however, has recently been warmly disputed, 
first by Schleiermacher? and afterwards by Lassalle.* 
But Lassalle has not sufficiently distinguished between 
two notions, which may certainly both be characterised 
by the expressions, the ‘ burning up’ of the universe or 
the ‘destruction’ of the universe, but which in fact are 
far removed from one another. The question is not 
whether an annihilation of the world in the strict 


1 For the destruction of the 
world the Stoics always use the 
expression éxmipwos. It cannot 
be proved to have been used by 
Heracleitus. Clemens, Strom. v. 
549, ii., says expressly, Iv Jor epov 
exripwow exdrecay of Zrorol, 

2 Loe. cit.94sqq. Likewise by 
Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 313 ; and 
Marbach, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 68. 
Neither of these authors, however, 
enters into details with regard to it. 

3 ij, 126, 240. Brandis, who 
had strongly maintained the He- 
racleitean destruction of the world 
by fire against Schleiermacher (Gr. 
Rom. Phil. i. 177 sq.), seems to 
have been persuaded by Lassalle 
to abandon this theory (Gesch. d. 
Entw. i. 69 sq.). In order to ex- 
plain the statements of the ancients, 
he puts forward the conjecture 
that Heracleitus held a double 
kind of motion; one which is with- 
out opposite, and which he charac- 
terised as rest and peace; and one 
which is involved in the opposites 


of cosmical conditions; and he so 
expressed himself in regard to these 
two motions, that their ideal sepa- 
ration might be taken for a tempo- 
ral separation: ‘It is even possible 
that he himself might have so 
apprehended them.’ The latter 
theory virtually reasserts the He- 
racleitean conflagration of the 
world; for if a period of opposi- 
tionless motion follows a period of 
motion involving oppositions, this 
is as much as to say the d:ackdopunois 
is followed by an éxmipwors. We 
ean hardly, however, attribute to 
Heracleitus a merely ideal separa- 
tion of these two motions, and to 
me it is still mora inconceivable 
that he should have spoken of an 
oppositionless motion (in itself a 
contradictio im adjecto). As this 
view will be refuted in the follow- 
ing pages, I need not here enter into 
it more particularly. Lassalle’s 
lengthy discussion can of course be 
noticed only in regard to its essen- 
tial content, 
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sense, an absolute destruction of its substance was 
intended; this Heracleitus, of course, could not main- 
tain, since to him the world is only the definite form 
of existence of the divine fire, and the divine fire is 
consequently the substance of the world. He has also 
declared, as explicitly as possible, that he did not 
maintain it. What we are concerned with is simply 
this: Did Heracleitus believe that the present state of 
the world, and the distribution of elemental substances 
on which it is based, remains on the whole unchanged, 
despite the continual transformation of the particular ? 
Or did he consider that from time to time all the 
different substances return into the primitive substance, 
and are again reproduced from it ? 

That this latter was his opinion seems to be proved 
by his own statements. It is true that some of these 
leave us uncertain whether he meant a continual produc- 
tion of individual things from fire, and a corresponding 
return of these into fire, or a simultaneous trans- 
formation of the universe into fire, and a fresh creation 
immediately succeeding it.' In others the language he 
uses can scarcely apply to anything except the future 
conversion of the world into fire—the destruction of 
the world, to which the authors who transmit these 
statements to us do in fact apply them. ‘Fire,’ 
says Heracleitus, ‘will come upon all things to order 
them and to seize them;’? and in another frag- 


1 Such as the amrdéuevoy uérpa mavta 7d mip émeAOdy xKpived Kab 
kal dmooBevvimevoy métpa; sup. p. Kataddwera. Here the use of the 
22,1; the eis mdp kal éx mupos ra future tense (which is certified in 
nayra, p. 20, 1, and the quotation, the case of the first verb by the 
p. 27, 1. second) makes it probable that it 

2 Fr. 68, ap. Hippol. ix. 10: is not a continuous transformation 
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ment he described, as Clemens informs us, the new forma- 
tion of the earth in the sea! which preceded the burning 
of the world. Aristotle says still more unequivocally : 
Heracleitus and Empedocles are of opinion that the 
world is sometimes in its present state, and then again 
is destroyed and enters upon a new state, and that this 


of all things into fire which is 
spoken of, as in the present, mdvta 
otaxiCer Kepavyos (sup. p. 22, 2); but 
a transformation of this kind at 
some definite future time ; and that 
Hippolytus is therefore justified in 
quoting the words as an authority 
for the é«ripwots. 

1 Fr. 48; Clem. Strom. v. 599 
D (fus. Pr. Hy. xiii. 18, 33): das 
dé mdAw dyvadauBdveru (sc. 6 Ké- 
cpuos, how the world will again be 
taken back into the primitive es- 
sence; the expression is Stoic, cf. 
Part 1. a, 140, 6; and in respect 
to the corresponding évaxwpeiy, cf. 
ibid. 130, 3): nol exrupodrai, capes 
dia TovTwv Sndot “ OdAacoa d1a- 
xéeroar Kad wetpéerat eis Ty avToy 
Adyov dxolos mptov (Hus, mpdcbev) 
Av } yevéodu yh.” That these 
words really refer to the return of 
the earth into the sea, from which 
it arose when the cosmos was 
formed (vide p. 47 sq.), the distinct 
language of Clemens forbids us to 
doubt. There is all the less reason 
to cancel yf, with Lassalle (ii. 61), 
or with Schuster (129, 3), to sub- 
stitute yjv. As the sea then be- 
came in its greater part earth, so 
now the earth must again become 
sea, in accordance with the univer- 
sal law of the transmutation of 
matter (cf. p. 49 sq.). Diogenes also 
uses xeto0au (sup. p. 49, 1) to desig- 
nate this transformation of the 
earth into water. Lassalle, J. c.. 
explains the words, eis tdv abrdy 
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Aédyoy ‘according to the same law.’ 
But in this the meaning of e/s is too 
little regarded. It signifies rather 
‘to the same size,’ or more acct- 
rately (since Adyos designates the 
proportion, in this casea proportion 
of magnitude), ‘so that its magni- 
tude stands to that which it had as 
earth, in the same proportion as 
previously, before it became earth.’ 
(Vide also Peiper’s Erkenntniss- 
theorie Plato's, 8.) I cannot admit, 
with Heinze (Lehre v. Log. 25), that 
in that case 6xédc0s must be substi- 
tuted for dxotos. 6 abTds oios signi- 
fies the same as 6 avrds ws (the 
same magnitude as that which was 
previously). Heinze cancels 77 like 
Lassalle, and explains the passage 
thus : ‘ The seais changed into the 
same Adyos, that is, into the same 
fire of the nature of which it was 
previously before it arose indepen- 
dently.’ But even if it is the same 
nature which is explained now as 
primitive fire, and now as Adyos, it 
does not follow that these concep- 
tions are themselves interchange- 
able, and that the same expression 
which designates this essence on 
the side of its intelligence, could 
be used for a designation of the 
materia] substratum as such. A 
pantheist may say, ‘God is spirit 
and matter ;’ he will not therefore 
say, ‘the derived substances are 
resolved into the primeval spirit,’ 
but ‘they are resolyed into the 
primitive matter, 
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Heracleitus (he observes 


elsewhere *) says that all will at last become fire; and 
that this does not relate merely to the successive trans- 
formation of individual bodies into fire, but to a state 
in which the collective totality of things has simulta- 


1 De Celo, 1. 10, 279, 12% 
vyevouevov mev oty dmaytes eival pa- 
ow (se. Tov odpavby) GAAG yevduevor 
of pey aldiov, of 5€ POapTrby Somep 
briovy &AAO TAY pice TUVLTTAWEVOY, 
of & evardAakd bre wey otTws, STE BE 
hAAws Exew POeipduevoy kal TovTo 
del Suaterciy otrws, dowep Euredo- 
KAjjs 6’ Axparyavrivos kal “Hpdiarertos 
6’Epéotos, The words 6ré — &AAwS 
éxew may either be translated : ‘ it 
is now in this condition and now in 
that,’ or, ‘it is sometimes in the 
same condition as now, and some- 
times in another.’ This does not 
affect the present question; but 
the use of éepduevov seems to 
favour the second rendering. As 
Prantl rightly observes, this word 
can only be connected with &dAws 
éxeiv, so that the sense is the same 
as if it stood: éré dé, pbeipduevoy, 
darws éxew. But if wAdrAws Eyew 
describes the state of things after 
the destruction of the world, ofrws 
éxew must apply to the oppo- 
site of this, the world’s present 
condition. In the rodro del diate- 
Aciv ottws, toro evidently refers 
to the whole, dre ey otrws dré dé 
draws €xew: ‘this, the alternation 
of the world’s conditions, is always 
going on.’ Lassalle, ii. 178, would 
refer it exclusively to the @eipé- 
uevov, and explains it thus: ‘ this 
destruction is eternally fulfilling 
itself ;’ so that, as he says, an al- 
ternation in time of the construction 
and destruction of the world, as 
part of Heracleitus’s doctrine (and 
in that case as part of Empedocles’s 
also) is positively excluded by this 


passage. It is obvious, howeyer, 
that the words in themselves can- 
not have this meaning. It may 
seem strange that Aristotle should 
ascribe to Heracleitus the opinion 
that the world is derived, whereas 
Heracleitus himself (sup. p. 22, 1) 
so distinctly describes it as unde- 
rived. But Aristotle is speaking 
only of this present world, of the 
framework of the sky (otpavds); as 
to the rest, he acknowledges, 280 
a, ll: 7d évararat cumordvar Kai 
diadvery avrov (here also is a strik- 
ing refutation of Lassalle’s emen- 
dation) -ov8ty GAAodrepoy morety 
éotly, } Td KaTacKevdfew avrdy 
Gudiov GAAG jeTaBAAAOYTA Thy pop- 
gnv. Alexander (ap. Simpl. De 
Celo, 132 b, 32 sqq.; Schol. 487 
b, 48) observes quite in accordance 
with this: ‘If Heracleitus calls the 
xéomos eternal, he must understand 
by the word: od thvde_ thy SiaKd- 
ounow, GAG KabdAoU Ta dyTa Kal 
Thy ToUTwy Siarakiv, Kad’ hy eis Exd- 
Tepov ev eeper 7 petaBoAn Tod 
TavTos, ToT ev Eis TU TOTE OE Eis 
Tov Toidvde Kdopov. Also vol. i. p. 
570, 1. 

2 Phys. iii. &, 205 a, 3: &omep 
‘Hpdkaretés pnow &ravra ylvecOat 
mote wip. Meteor.i. 14, 342 a, 17 
sq. is also applied by commentators 
to Heracleitus; here there is men- 
tion of the theory that the sea is 
becoming smaller by drying up. 
But a reference is the more uncer- 
tain, as a theory of this kind is 
nowhere attributed to Heracleitus, 
though it és aseribed to Democritus, 
Vide infra, chapter on Democritus. 
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neously assumed the form of fire is clear from the 
language used,’ and still more from the connection. 
For Aristotle says, loc. cit., that it is impossible that 
the world can consist of one single element, or pass 
over into a single element, as would be the case if all, 
according to Heracleitus’s theory, were to become fire.? 
The Stoics from the first understood Heracleitus in no 
other way ;? and it is very improbable that in so doing 
they should merely have adopted Aristotle’s view, and 
not have formed their opinion from the philosopher’s own 


assertions. 


There are many other testimonies to the 


same effect,! and though much trouble has been taken to 


1 Grayra, not mavta merely. 

2 Tassalle (ii. 1638), who is de- 
termined to banish the Heracleitean 
conflagration of the world, even out 
of Aristotle, simply ignores this 
context ; yet he seems to have a 
misgiving on the subject, and so 
resorts to the following desperate 
expedient. In the passage of the 
Physics, which at a later date 
passed into the second half of the 
eleventh book of the Metaphysics 
(which book was compiled, as is 
well known, fromthe Physics), the 
proposition from which the words 
in question are taken (Phys. 200, 
a, 1-4; Metaph. 1067 a, 2-4) 
may first have been transferred 
from the Metaphysics. 

3 There is no direct evidence 
of this, but, as the first teachers 
among the Stoics attached them- 
selves in their physics to Herac- 
leitus, whose doctrines were ex- 
plained by Cleanthes and Spherus 
(Diog. ix. 15; vii. 174, 178), and 
as the theory of the ékmipwous was 
taught in the Stoic school from its 
commencement, and especially by 
Cleanthes (vide Part 11. a, 182 sq. 


second edition), there can be no 
doubt of it. As I have shown in 
the Hermes, xi. 4 H, the proofs, 
which, according to Theophrastus, 
Fr, 30 (Philo, Altern. M. 959 C 
sqq., p- 510 sqq. Mang.), were even 
in his time brought forward 
against the Aristotelian eternity of 
the world by the advocates of an 
alternate formation and destruction 
—are to be referred to the founder 
of the Stoa. If they do not origi- 
nate with him, they must be all the 
more directly derived from the 
Heracleitean school. 

* Diog. ix. 8 (p.77,1; 78,1) ; M. 
Aurel. iii. 3 (CHpdka. rept ris rod 
Kécpmov exmupdoews Tooadra puoto- 
Aoynoas); Plut, Plac. i. 8, 26; 
Alex. Meteorol. 90 a, m, p. 260 
Id., where Lassalle’s attempt (ii. 
170) to do away with the exmbpwors 
is as impossible as in the passage 
quoted p. 66, 2 (Lassalle, i1. 177 
sq. in regard to him, Bernays’ 
Heraklit. Briefe, 121 sq.). Also 
Simpl. loc. cit, 132 b, 17 (487 b, 
33), and Phys. 6 a, 111 b, 257 b 
(where Lasgalle indeed thinks no 
writer could express himself more 
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discover statements to the contrary, not one trustworthy 
testimony has been found in all the post-Aristotelian 
literature, to prove that the alternate formation of the 
world and its destruction by fire was ever denied to 
have been a doctrine of Heracleitus;! no such denial 


clearly against the éexmipwors, than 
Simplicius does in the words: dao 
ael wey paow elvar Kdcpoy, ov pey 
Toy avToy del, GAAG GAAoTE &AAOY 
yivduevoy KaTd Tivas Xpoyvwy Trepid- 
Sous ws "Avakimévns te Kal “Hpd- 
kAevtos), Themist, Phys. 33 b, p. 
231 Sp.; Olympiodorus, Meteorol. 
, 82 a, p. 279 Id.; Huseb. Pr. kv. 
xiv. 8, 6; Philo, Hiern. M. 940 B 
(489 M). In this last passage 
Heracleitus is not named, but he 
is certainly intended. He is named 
in the passage in Clemens, Sirom. 
vy. 599 B, which is no doubt taken 
from the same source, and is partly 
similar in language (here again 
Lassalle, ii. 159, seeks to explain 
away the obvious meaning), Cf. 
Strom. v. 549 C. Lucian, V. auct. 
14. Further details infra, p. 77, 1. 
1 Lassalle, ii. 127, after Schlei- 
ermacher, appeals first to Max. Tyr. 
xli.4,end: weraBorhy épas cwudtwv 
kal yevécews, GAAayhy bday tyw Kal 
Kato Kar& roy “HpdkAetoy . . . dia- 
doxhv dpas Blov kal weraBodAry ow- 
_mdtwy, Katvoupylay Tov 8Aov. ‘This 
writer,’ he concludes, ‘was acquaint- 
ed with no other renewal of the 
world than the partial one which is 
constantly occurring. He had no 
occasion to speak of any other in 
this place: he is here simply men- 
tioning the fact of experience that 
the destruction of one thing is the 
birth of another; but the éxmv- 
pwous is not an object of experience, 
of épév. Lassalle further quotes, 
M. Aurel. x. 7: Sore Kat radra 
avarnpojvar cis roy Tov BAov Adyou, 


elre kaTd& Teplodoy éxrupoupévov etre 
Gtdlois dmoiBais avayeoupévov; and 
asks, with Schleiermacher, ‘to 
whom except Heracleitus can we 
refer this latter theory of éxmv- 
pwois which is opposed to that of 
the Stoies?’ It has already been 
shown, in the previous note, that 
Marcus Aurelius attributes éxmd- 
pwots to Heracleitus; when he 
speaks of those who substitute a 
perpetual for a periodical renova- 
tion of the world, this must refer 
te the Stoical opponents of the 
destruction by fire (among whom 
we may count Aristotle and his 
school); and the same holds good 
of ies Ne Deri. 138. So es 
Censorin. Fr. 1,3. A third citation 
of Schleiermacher (p. 100), and 
Lassalle G. 286; ii. 128) is Plat. 
Def. orac. 12, p. 415: kat 6 KAedu- 
Bpotos’ akovw Tair’, &pn, moAAGY 
Kal 6p thy Srwikhy exnipwou, 
domeo T& “HpakAcitov kal "Oppéws 
ewiveuomerny en, o¥Tw Kal Te 
‘Ho.diov kal cuvetamataoav. But 
though this seems to show that 
certain opponents of the Stoic 
exadpwors sought to withdraw from 
it the support of Heracleitus as 
well as of other authorities, the 
passage does not inform us in the 
least on what the attempt was 
based, or whether the censure that 
the Stoics misapplied the sayings 
of Heracleitus had any foundation 
in fact. Lassalle makes a still 
greater mistake when he quotes 
(i. 232) on his own behalf, Philo, 
De Vict. 839 D (243 M): 8mep of 
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can be discovered even among those Stoics who were 


Ley Kdpov kal Xpnopoauyny exddrccay, 
of 5& exmipwow Kab diakdcunor,, 
and says that in this passage Kédpos 
and éexmipwots, xpnowootvy and dia- 
kéounots are synonymous. So also 
the treatise of Philo on the im- 
perishableness of the world, which 
Lassalle also quotes, ascribes to 
Heracleitus the relative destruction 
of the world which was held by 
the Stoics; ef. p. 67, 3. The same 
is the case with Diog. ii. 8 (infra, 
p. 77), whose words Lassalle (ii. 
136) is obliged to twist into their 
opposite, in order then to discover 
in them an ‘ exceedingly important 
argument’ against the burning of 
the world. Nor can we gather 
much from Plotinus, v. 1, 9, p. 490: 
kal ‘HpdkAertos 6€ Td ev olde aldioy 
kal vontéy, for the theory that the 
Deity or the primitive fire is 
eternal, was as little denied by the 
Stoies, in spite of their éxripwots, 
as by Heracleitus. In Simpl. 
De Celo, 132 b, 28 (Schol. 487 b, 
43), we first meet with the asser- 
tion that Heracleitus 6? aivy- 
udtov Thy EavTod cogiay ekpepwy 
ov radra, Gmep SoKket Tois woAAots, 
onuwatver, for he also writes kécuoy 
révde, &e. (supra, p. 22,1), and in 
agreement with this we read, Stob. 
Eel. i. 454: ‘HpdkAertos ob Kara 
xpdvov elvar yevyntoy Tov Kdopor, 
GAAG Kar érivowwy, But what can 
we infer from this? It is incon- 
venient for the Neo-Platonists to 
find in Heracleitus, in place of 
their own doctrine of the eternity 
of the world, an alternate genesis 
and destruction, and so in his case, 
as in others, they declare that this 
is not to be understood chronologi- 
cally, but ideally. But Simplicius 
himself repeatedly says that Hera- 
cleitus spoke of such an alternation 


(vide previous note), and Stobeus 
presupposes him to have done so. 
Lassalle, ii, 142, thinks he has 
found valuable evidence in favour 
of his view in the treatise zept 
dialrns of the Pseudo-Hippocrates, 
where it is said, in the first book, 
that all things consist of fire and 
water ; that these are always in con- 
flict with each other, but neither is 
able entirely to overcome the other; 
and therefore the world will always 
be as it now is. But although the 
first book of the work zep) d:attns 
may contain much that is Hera- 
cleitean, it combines with it (as is 
now generally admitted) such hete- 
rogeneous elements that we are not 
the least justified in regarding the 
treatise as an authentic record of 
the physics of Heracleitus. This 
is evident when we consider the 
doctrine which forms the corner 
stone of its whole physiology and 
psychology: that all things are 
composed of fire and water. The 
question as to the date of this 
treatise is therefore of secondary 
importance as far as Heracleitus 
is concerned, though it would cer- 
tainly be interesting in relation to 
the history of philosophy in the 
fifth century, if Teichmuller (N. 
Stud. i. 249 sqq.) could succeed 
in proving that it falls between 
Heracleitus and Anaxagoras. But 
that is far too early adate. There 
are no traces in it, certainly, of 
the existence of the Platonic and 
Aristotelian philosophy; nor can we, 
I admit, infer an acquaintance of 
the author with Aristotle’s theory 
of the elements from C, 4 swb 
init., where fire is described as 
warm and dry, and water as cold 
and moist, especially as, according 
to Plato, Symp. 186 D; 188 AS 
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Soph. 242 D, and the quotation 
concerning Alemeon, vol. 1. 525, 1, 
these four natural qualities had 
previously been insisted on with 
great emphasis by the physicians ; 
and as water seems to have been 
called by Archelaus (infra, p. 847, 
8, 8rd ed.) rd Wuxpdy as well as 7d 
bypév. But though these considera- 
tions might lead us (with Bernays, 
Herakl. 3 sq., and Schuster, pp. 
99, 110) to assign the treatise to 
the Alexandrian period, everything 
is against the theory that it belongs 
to the second third of the fifth 
century. An exposition so detailed, 
entering into particulars of all 
kinds with the unmistakeable aim 
of empirical completeness, and in 
many parts of the first book quite 
oyerladen with such discussions, 
is very far from the style of that 
period, as it appears in all the 
philosophical fragments of the fifth 
century. Even the fragments of 
Diogenes and Democritus, and the 
treatise of Polybus, found among 
the works of Hippocrates (zep) - 
clos avOpeérov), are evidently much 
more simple and ancient in expres- 
sion. The author of the wep) Siairns 
indeed tells us that he belongs to an 
epoch advanced in literature, when 
he speaks of the many (ce. 1), who 
have already written about the 
diet most compatible with health, 
and also 11. 39 of all those who 
(6xé001) have written on the effect 
of what is sweet, fat, &e. That 
there should have existed a whole 
literature on these subjects before 
the time of Hippocrates is highly 
improbable. Teichmiiller, indeed, 
reminds us that Heracleitus in Fr. 
13, vide supra (p. 7. 1), appeals 
to his study of the earlier litera- 
ture; but this is irrelevant, 1st, 
because Heracleitus is there speak- 
ing only of Adyo: which he has 
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heard. not of a literature which h> 
has studied ; and 2nd, the question 
is not whether there were any 
writings at all at that time (in- 
cluding the poems of Hesiod, 
Homer, Xenophanes and others), 
but whether there was an exten- 
sive literature on these particular 
subjects. For the above reasons, 
we cannot build on the evidence of 
Heracleitus’s 22nd fragment (sup. 
vol.i. p. 386, 5; 363, 5). Another 
argument is that the author of 
the treatise does not know of the 
doctrines of the Atomists, of Em- 
pedocles and Anaxagoras. It 
would be more exact to say that 
he does not mention them; but 
in the case of a writer who never 
mentions other opinions as such, 
and only quotes from them what 
he has himself adopted, this does 
not prove that he was unacquainted 
with them, and still less that they 
were not in existence. But even 
that cannot be said. C. 4 is ex- 
plained by the author thus: ‘ No- 
thing is generated or destroyed 
absolutely, but everything changes 
merely by combination and separa- 
tion: when therefore he speaks of 
generation he is only describing the 
tuuutoryeo@a, and when he speaks 
of destruction, the diaxplver@a.’ It 
seems to me clear that this is not 
Heracleitean ; and when Schuster 
(p. 274) maintains that it is so 
(withuut authority indeed from 
any of the fragments or from other 
evidence), I can only account for 
it by his own denial (discussed 
p. 12, 1) of the doctrine of the flux 
of all things. We do not find this 
identification of generation with 
the union, and of destruction with 
the separation of underived and 
imperishable substances, before 
Empedocles, Leucippus and Anax- 
agords; and when Teichmiiller, 
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p. 262, asks why one author may 
not have been allied on this point 
with Xenophanes (Parmenides 
must surely be intended; for 
Xenophanes never formally denied 
generation and destruction), and 
Anaxagoras with our author, the 
simple answer is this: because 
Anaxagoras, Empedocles and Leu- 
cippus were known to all antiquity 
as the authors of systems which 
have for their common foundation 
the conception of generation and 
destruction ; whereas nobody knows 
anything of the treatise ep) diairns 
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from which Teichmiller derives 
this fundamental conception ;_ be- 
cause a compiler, like our author, 
who is so entirely wanting in acute- 
ness and logical perception as to 
confuse Heracleitus’s mdvta xwpel 
with the above mentioned doctrine 
based on the presuppositions > * 
Parmenides,—can never have been 
the discoverer of that doctrine ; be- 
cause lastly, as will appear from the 
following comparison, the reminis- 
cence of passages from Anaxagoras 
and Empedocles is unmistakable. 
Cf. wep) d1air. c. 4 :— 





4 X lA > tf 
otra 5€ To’Tay éxdvTwyY ToVA- 
x \ > ft > Ye 
Aas kal mavrodamds idé€as amoxpi- 
vovta am GAAhAwy Kal omEepuaTwy 
kal (Gwv, oddty duolwy GAAHAoLW. 


GmdAAuTO. Mev ovdey amdyTav 
xpnudrwy ovd& ylverar 8 re wh wad 
mpdcbev jv tvupioyoueva Se Ka 
Siaxpwdmeva GAAowdTaL voulCeTat 
dé Tapa Tay avOpoTwy, etc. 


voulCerat 5& mw. T. avOp. Td pev &E 
“ Aidou és pdos avéndev yever Oat. 


ovre ef CGov Gmobavey oidy TE 
.. . 700 yap amobavetrat ; obre Tb 
ph dy yevéoOa, mer yap Earn ; 

8 ri 8 by Biadrdeyomar yeveo Ou 
% amodéc0ar TaY ToAA@Y elvEeKeD 
Epunvevo. 

radra dé (yevérOat amoréobaz) 
Evuployerdar Kad Siaxplvecdar Snrw 
2. . yever Oar Eyupryjivar TwuTd, amro- 
Agobat, werwO frat, SiaxprOjvat TwWUTO. 


Anaxagoras Fr. 3 (p. 798, 3rd 
edit.): touréwy 8& ottws éxdvTav 
xpn Soxéew evelvat moAAG TE kal 
mavrToia év maot Tols ovyKpivoMevoLs 
Kad omépuara mavrey xpnudtrav Kal 
idéas mavtolas éxovTa. 

Fr. 6 (798, 2): omepudrov .. . 
ovdty eoxdtwy GAANAOLS. 

Fr. 8 (ibid.) €repov 5% vddev 
éoriy Buotoy ovbevi AAA. 

Fr. 22 (793, 1): 7d 88 ylveoBax 
kal ardAAvaba ov GpbGs voulCovor 
"BAAnves ovdey yap xprhua yiverat 
ovde amddAuTa GAN am édyTwav 
Xpnudrov cuuployeral re Kal dia- 
Kplverat. 

Anax. ap. Arist. (p. 798, 4): 7> 
ylyvecbar Kal dmdrAdvoban TAUTOY 
Kabéotnke TH GAAoLOVTOAL, 

Emped. v. 40 (611, 1, 3rd edit.) : 
of 8 bre wav Kare para mryev pdos 
aidépos len . . . Tore wav Tdd€ act 
ryever bau, 

Emp. 92 (609, 1): Totro ® 
emavéhoee TO may Th KE Kal mde 
erddy; mi 5é Ke Kal &modolar’; 

Emp. 44 (611, 1): vdue éml- 
nut kad adrds (referring to the use 
of the word ylyvec@at etc.). ¢ 

Anax. Fr, 22 (793, 1): kat 
obtws by épOas KaAdotev Td TE yive- 
cba cvmploryeo Bou kad rd drdrAAvo bat 
Siaxpiveo Bat, 
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6 vdpos yap TH pice: rep) ToUTwY 
évavtlos, c. 11. vdpos yap Kad ¢vots 

. oUX duoroyéerat duoroyedueva 
vduov yap @ecay tvOpwror abrol 
Ewvtoic, ob yiwdonovTes Tep) ay 
Hecav piow 5¢ mdytwy Oeol diexdo- 
enoa. 

C. 28: Wuxh méyv ody aiel duoin 
kal ev wéCou kad év €Adooor. 
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‘  Empedocles, vy. 44, also Demo- 
critus (infra, 694, 4, 705, 2, 3rd 
edit.) vdu@ yAvKd, vdu@ mixpdy ete. 
érep 5¢ %roua kal evdy (instead of 
ére7j later accounts have gvceu). 


Anaxag. Fr. 8 (804, 1): véos 
d€ mas Buoids eort Kad 6 wéCwy Kal 


Po) 


6 Adcowr. 





I know not whether Teichmiiller 
would represent Anaxagoras in the 
last quotation as plagiarising from 
the author of wep) diaitns. It seems 
to me quite unmistakable that the 
latter has here adopted a proposi- 
tion which was necessary to Anax- 
agoras on account of his main 
point of view, but which is not 
at all compatible with the theory 
of souls being compounded from 
fire and water. I think it has 
been sufficiently shown that this 
writer was preceded by all the 
physicists of the fifth century 
down to Democritus; but there 
is yet another proof from another 
side, Even the discovery on which 
he most prides himself, that living 
natures, the human soul and all 
things, are compounded out of fire 
and water (c. 4-6, 35 et pass.) is 
not his own, but is borrowed from 
Archelaus the physicist (infra, p. 
847, 3rd edit.), and when (ce. 8) he 
attributes to fire the power of 
' moving all things, and to water 

that of nourishing all things, 
scarcely half the idea is original; 
for Archelaus had represented the 
‘warm as in motion and the cold 
at rest. In accordance with all 
this, our treatise must be regarded 
as the work of a physician in the 
first decades of the fourth century, 
who, in writing it, made use of the 
physical theories then most preva- 
lent in Athens—in the first place 


those of Archelaus, and next those 
Heracleitean theories which had 
there become known through Cra- 
tylus. This circumstance makes 
it probable that it was written in 
Athens, though possibly by an 
Ionian. The above theory of date 
and place of composition agrees 
with what is said in the work (c. 
23): ypapmarikh rodvde: oxnudtwy 
cvvOecis, onuhia dwrijs av0pwriyns 
... OF entra oxnudtay h yveots 
Taira Tavera tvOpwros Siamphacerat 
(he speaks the sounds described by 
the oxhwara) Kal 6 émorduevos 
ypdumara kad d uh emorduevos: if 
by the seven ocxfuara, which in 
this connection can hardly mean 
anything else than letters, the 
seven vowels are meant, these as 
govhevta might still be called in 
preference onuhia dwris: for it 
was only after the time of Euclides 
(403 3.c.) that there were seven in 
use in Athens. A much more trust- 
worthy mark of this later time is 
to be found, however, in the way 
our author opposes vdéuos to bdsis 
(ec. ‘11, vide supra). This oppo- 
sition is unknown prior to the 
Sophists. Teichmiiller’s objection 
(p. 262) proves nothing. The 
question is not: Can we suppose 
such a difference to have existed 
between the philosophical and the 
popular point of view? can we 
prove that the words véuos and 
gvors were separately used? But 
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opposed to the doctrine of the burning of the universe,! 
as held by their own school. From Aristotle onwards, 
therefore, it has been the unanimous, or all but unani- 
mous, tradition of ancient authors that Heracleitus 
taught that the world would be destroyed by fire and 
would then be formed anew. 

Some have attempted to refute this theory by older 
and more authentic evidence. Plato distinguishes 
the opinion of Heracleitus from that of Empedocles 
thus: ‘ Heracleitus,’ he says, ‘held that the existent 
was continually coming together, even in separating 
itself ; whereas Empedocles, instead of a continual 
concomitance of union and separation, maintained a 
periodic alternation of these two conditions.’? How 
could this language have been justified, it may be 
asked, if Heracleitus, as well as Empedocles, had taught 
that there was an alternation between the condition of 
divided and contradictory Being and a condition of the 
world in which all things become fire, and consequently 
all distinction of things and substances ceases? But, 
in the first place, Heracleitus, even if he maintained 
that the world was destroyed by fire, need not necessarily 
have presupposed that in this destruction all opposition 
and all movement would be for a time extinct as in the 
Sphairos of Empedocles : he might have thought that, in 
accordance with the living nature of fire, a new appear- 
ance of the elemental contradictories, a new creation of 


can we prove that they were op- divine law (swpra, p. 41, 1). With 
posed to each other formally and this author they stand in a natural 
on principle in the language and contradiction. 

thought of the earlier period ? 1 Of, Part m1. a, 142, second 
With Heracleitus human laws edition. 

derive their support from the 2 Sup. p. 38, 2.. 
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the world was beginning. If even he ascribed to the 
state in which all was resolved into fire a longer 
duration, he need not have considered it a state of 
absolute oppositionless unity; for fire in his view 
is the living and eternally moved principle, and its 
existence is a perpetual appearing and disappearing of 
opposites. Supposing, however, that he had explained 
in neither of these ways how the periodical dominion of 
fire was compatible with the flux of all things, the 
question remains whether Plato would on that account 
have refrained from comparing him with Empedocles in 
the manner quoted above. For the two philosophers 
are in fact opposed to each other in their principles, as 
he says: ‘ Empedocles supposes that there existed at 
first a state of perfect union of all substances ; only 
after the cancelling of this state, does he allow 
separation to enter; and by the abolition of this 
separation union is again established. Heracleitus, on 
the other hand, declares that union is already present 
in and with separation; that every sundering is at 
the same time a coalition, and vice versd. He did 
not intend to retract this principle in his doctrine of a 
periodic change in the conditions of the world; if the 
two doctrines are not compatible, it is a contradiction 
which he has not observed.’ Is it inconceiveable that 
Plato, where he wishes to characterise the relation of 
the Heracleitean and Empedoclean principles shortly 
and decisively, should confine himself to their general 
presuppositions, without enquiring whether their other 
theories’ were altogether consistent with these? Is not 
this, at any rate, much easier to believe than that Aris- 
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totle and all his successors so grossly misunderstood the 
system of Heracleitus, as we must suppose, if we reject 
their evidence as to the conflagration of the universe ? ' 

Now, as already observed, the alternation of cos- 
mical conditions was not involved in Heracleitus’s 
doctrine of the flux of all things; and if he really 
imagined that after the conflagration there would be a 
period in which nothing would exist except the primi- 
tive fire, and that in this fire all oppositions would be 
absolutely cancelled, such a doctrine would be incom- 
patible with the creative vitality of that fire, and with 
the proposition that the Real is perpetually sundering 
from itself, in order again to be united. But the 
question here is not what might be deduced from the 
Heracleitean principles, but to what extent the philo- 
sopher himself drew the inference ; and nothing justifies 
us in supposing that he never set up any theory that 
did not necessarily and logically follow from his general 
principles,? or which if logically developed might not 
clash with them. The daily extinction of the sun does 
not in truth follow from the proposition of the flux of all 
things; closely considered it rather contradicts the theory 
which may easily be deduced from the presuppositions 
of Heracleitus, that the mass of elemental substances 


Tpemer. 


1 Aristotle, however, says, Phys. 
2 Tf all the elementary sub- 


viii. 3, 253 b, 9, in reference to 


Heracleitus, although he distinctly 
attributes to him the doctrine of 
the conflagration of the world: act 
res kweicba Tay byTwy ob TH meY 
7d 8 od, GAAG mdyTa Kal Gel, while 
he has previously (c. 1. 250 b, 26) 
ascribed to Empedocles the propo- 
sition: ex méper KivetoOar Kad mary 


stances are involved in perpetual 
transmutation according to a fixed. 
succession, and herein, a like quan- 
tity of one substance is constantly 
arising out of alike quantity of the 
other (vide supra, p. 56), it neces~ 
sarily follows that the collective 
amount must remain the same. 
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(fire, water, and earth) must always remain the same; 
for that of fire would be considerably diminished without 
perpetual compensation. But we cannot on that 
account deny that Heracleitus held the theory. The 
pre-existence of the soul and its existence after death 
cannot, strictly speaking, be brought into connection 
‘with the ceaseless change of all things; but we shall 
nevertheless find that Heracleitus believed in it. It is 
the same in regard to the case before us. He could not 
only have done without the conflagration of the world, 
but he could even have carried out his leading ideas 
more consistently, if, instead of a periodical genesis and 
destruction of the universe, he had taught, like Aristotle, 
that the universe was without beginning or end, while 
its parts were continually changing. But this thought 
is so far in advance of ordinary opinion that even 
philosophy was long in attaining to it.! Not one of 
the ancient philosophers had any idea of explaining the 
constitution of the world, except in the form of a 
cosmogony ; not even Plato in his exposition can 
dispense with this form. In comparison with the 
prevailing notions, it was much that a philosopher 
should assert, like Heracleitus, that the world, accord- 
ing to its substance, was without beginning. Before 
the system of the world as such was declared to be un- 
derived, and an eternity of the world in the Aristotelian 
sense was asserted, an attempt was made to combine 


1 The Eleatics alone declared 
Being to be underived; but Par- 
menides and his followers do not un- 
derstand by this Being the world 
as such, for they deny multiplicity 
aod change. Xenophanes, on his 


side, as has been shown (swp. vol. 
i, 569 sq.), held such changes - 
within the world itself, that his 
theory likewise is far removed from 
that of Aristotle. 
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the pre-supposition of an origin of the world with the 
newly won perception of the impossibility of an absolute 
beginning, by the theory that the world was indeed 
eternal according to its essential nature, but that its 
condition was subject from time to time to so complete 
a change that a new formation of the world became 
necessary. If this was not the most logical or the 
most scientific theory, it was at any rate the theory 
then most obvious to philosophy, and which Heracleitus 
found in Anaximander and Anaximenus, his immediate 
predecessors, in the ancient Jonian school, and this is 
enough to silence all opposition to the unanimous 
tradition of antiquity. 

As every process in the world has its fixed measure, 
so also the duration of the changing cosmical periods is 
accurately defined;! and with this is probably con- 
nected the statement (the correctness of which is not 
thoroughly established) that Heracleitus believed in a 
great year which, according to some, he reckoned at 
10800, and according to others at 18000 solar years.’ 


This year is fixed by Linus and 


1 Diog.ix.8: yevvaobal 7’ avroy 
Heracleitus at 10800 solar years ; 


[toy Kéopmov] ex mupds ka) mA 


éxmupovcba Kata Twas mepiodous 
evaAAE TOY cbhumayTa aidva TovTO 
dé yiverOar Kab’ efuapuévny. Simpl. 
Phys. 6 a (sup. p. 42,1); similarly 
257 b, u; De Colo, 1382 b, 17 
(Schol. 487 b, 33); Eus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 3, 6: xpévoy te &ploOa ris 
ray mayrwy is TO Top dvadtoews Kal 
Tis ee TovTOU YEvEeTEws. 

2 By the great year, says Cen- 
sorinus, Di. Nat. 18, 11, we are to 
understand the period which 
elapses before the seven planets 
again find themselves in the same 
sign as they were when it began. 


others determine it differently. On 
the other hand, Stobeeus says, Ee/. 
i. 264 (Plut. Plac. ii. 32): ‘Hpd- 
Krevros [Tov weyay eviaurdy Tier at] 
x puploy oKxraisxiAlov éviavToy 
jdAvanév. Bernays, Rhein. Mus. 
N. F. vii. 108, thinks that this 
number was deduced from Hesiod’s 
verses, ap. Plut. Def. Orac. 11, p. 
415; but it is not easy to see how 
this could be done. Schuster, on 
the other hand (p. 375 sq.), gives 
the preference to the statement in 
the Placita, for he conjectures that 
Heracleitus may have assigned to 
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The separation of opposites, or the formation of the 
world, was called by Heracleitus, strife; the union of 
what was separated, peace or concord. The state of 
divided Being he called also want; that of the unity 
which was introduced by the conflagration, satiety.! 
Tn this contradiction the life of the world moves, in 
small things as, in great; but it is only one essence 
which manifests itself in the change of forms: the 
creative fire is all that comes into being and passes 
away. The Deity is war and peace, want and satiety.? 


the world (as he did to man, vide 
inf. p. 87, 4) a period of 30 years, 
and to each cosmical year twelve 
centuries instead of twelve months ; 
of the 36000 years which we get 
in this way, the 65bs &vw and kdrw 
would each occupy 18000. This 
seems to me altogether too uncer- 
tain, and the Placita also speak dif- 
ferently: they must therefore, as 
Schuster thinks, have confused the 
duration of the Siakdounois with 
that of the whole cosmical year. 
Lussalle, ii. 191 sqq., advances the 
opinion (corresponding with his 
hypothesis about the sun, swp. p. 
58, 2) that Heracleitus’s great year 
is equivalent to the time which 
elapses before all the atoms in the 
universe have passed through the 
circle of Being, and have arrived at 
the form of fire. Not only is this 
entirely different from what is said 
by our authorities, but it is (even 
irrespectively of the atoms which 
are absolutely incompatible with 
his physical theories) much too far- 
fetched and subtle for Heracleitus ; 
indeed, in itself it is wholly un- 
natural. Each year must have 
some definite point where it begins 
and ends; and so has the ‘ great 
year,’ if we understand by it what 


is always understood in other pas- 
sages. lLassalle’s ‘great year’ 
might equally well begin and end 
at any moment. 

' Diog. according to the pre- 
vious quotation: trav 8 évayrlay 
To wey emt Thy yeveow &yov Kadcic- 
Gat mérAcuoy Kad Epi, +o 8 ex) thy 
exripwow duoroylay kal eiphyny. 
Hippol. Refut. ix. 10: sup. p. 17,3; 
46,1; Philo, Leg. Alleg. ii. 62 A; 
sup. p. 17, 3; De Vict. sup. p. 68 n. 
The képos and the xpnonootrn are 
alluded to by Plutarch in the pas- 
sage of De Hi. c. 9, discussed in yol. 
iii, a, 140, 6, second edition. Hera- 
cleitus, however, is not mentioned, 
and the whole statement probably 
refers to a Stoical interpretation 
of myths. The Stoics had natu- 
rally borrowed the expression képos 
and xpnouocvvn from Heracleitus ; 
but we have no right to take for 
granted that what Plutarch here 
says of the duration of both states 
is also from Heracleitus, especially 
as the Stoics themselves seem by 
no means unanimous about it. 
Seneca, Ep. 9,16 (7. ¢. p. 181, 2), 
expresses himself as if the ékmipwors 
were merely a short episode be- 
tween successive worlds. 

2 Sup. pp. 17,8; 88,1; 46, 1. 
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3. Man—his Knowledge and his Actions. 


May, like everything else in the world, in the last resort 
originates from fire. But in this respect there are great 
differences between the two parts of his nature. The body 
considered in itself is rigid and lifeless; when, there- 
fore, the soul has departed from it, it is to Heracleitus 


only an object of aversion.’ 


In the soul, on the other 


hand, the infinite portion of man’s nature,’ the divine 
fire in its purer form has been preserved.? The soul con- 
sists of fire, of warm:and dry vapours,* which consequently 


\ Fr. 91, vide inf. p. 838, 3; Fr. 
51 (ap. Plut. Qu. Conv. iv. 4, 3, 6; 
Orig. ¢. Cels. v. 14, 24 ; ef. Schleier- 
macher, 106): véxves komploy ék- 
BAnrérepot. 

2 Fr. 90; Diog. ix.7. Tert. De 
An. 2; ef. Schuster, 270, 391 sq., 
Wuxiis melpata ovr by ekevpoio macay 
émimopevduevos 6d6v" otto Baldy 
Adyov xe. I agree in the main 
with Schuster that we(para refers to 
the limit to which the soul goes, the 
limit of its nature; but it seems to 
me the alteration which he proposes 
in the text can be dispensed with. 
Still less can I endorse Lassalle’s 
emendations (ii. 357). 

8 It is so far not without reason 
that Chaleid. in Tim. c. 249 (as 
shown by Lassalle,ii. 841) ascribes 
to Heracleitus the Stoie doctrine so 
familiar to the ancients generally, 
of the constant interdependence 
between the human spirit and the 
Divine. In what form however, 
and how definitely he brought for- 
ward this doctrine, we cannot learn 
from this late testimony. 

4 The best authority for this is 
the passage from Aristotle discussed 
p. 22, 4; 28, 1; where the ava6u- 


placis means the same as what is 
elsewhere called zp. Although this 
fire iscalled dowuaréraroy, we must 
not conclude with Themistius (vide 
inf.) that it was do@parov, or with 
Lassalle, ii. 351, that it was some- 
thing absolutely immaterial; the 
meaning is that it was the rarest, 
the least palpable substance, the 
substance which comes nearest to 
actual incorporeality. The reason 
given for this definition, viz. that the 
soul must be moved, in order that 
it may know things that are moved, ° 
is a conjecture of Aristotle, who 
has already (De An. 404 b, 7 8g.) 
stated the general presupposition 
on which he bases it. Cf. also 
Philop. De An. C, 7 (supra, p. 
24, 1); Themist. De An, 67 a, 
u (ii. 24 Sp.): wal “Hpdkreros 5€ 
hy apxhy riberar TeV tyrev, TavTHY 
rloera Kad Wuxhv' rip yap Kal obros: 
Thy yop avabvulaciw ef hs Ta BAAD 
cwlornow (so Arist.) odK HAAG TL 
4 nip tmodnnréoy, TodTo de Kal 
dodéparov xa péov def, Arius Did. 
ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. xv. 20,1: ava- 
Ouulaci pev ody Suolws Te “Hpa- 
Kkrelr@ Thy Wuxi amopalver Zhvwre 
Tert. De An. c. 5: Hippasus et — 
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on that account are also called ‘soul.’ ! 
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The purer this 


fire is, the more perfect is the soul: ‘ the driest soul is 
the wisest and best ;’? it strikes, we are told, through the 


Heraclitus ex igni (animum effin- 
gunt). Macrob. Somn. i. 14: He- 
raclitus physicus [animam drat] 
scintillam stellaris essentie (1.e., of 
the heavenly fire). Nemes. Nat. 
Hom. c. 2, p. 28: “Hoda. d€ rhv 
wey Tod TayTds Wux7y (this is not of 
course Heracleitus’s expression) 
évabuulacw ex tay bypav, Thy Be év 
rots Edos awd Te THS exTds Kal Tis 
éy adrois dvabuuiiocews duoyer7, 
(scil. TH dvabuuidoe, or better: 
Th Tod Twaytds) mepueévar, Simi- 
larly Plut. Plac. iv. 3,6. Accor- 
ding to Sext. Math. ix. 363; Tert. 
De An. 9, 14, it was said by some 
that Heracleitus held the soul to 
be air. For the explanation of 
this, cf. Part m1. b, 23, 26. 

1 Fr. 89; sup. p. 24, 2; 50 s8q.; 
i. 614 sq. 

2 Fr. 64, 55. This proposition 
is yery commonly attributed to 
Heracleitus, but the readings of 
the MSS. are so various that it is 
difficult to decide how it originally 
“stood. Stob. Fleril. 5, 120, has 
ain Wuxh co¢wtatn Kal dplorn. 
Our MS. gives ain mph, another 
ayn énph. In the fragment of 
Musonius, ibid. 17, 43, the read- 
ings vary between ain without 
énph, ayn Enph and ad yi Enph. 
Instead ofatn Porph. Antr. Nymph. 
c. 11, has: Enpe puxy copwrdry ; 
similarly Glykas, Annal. 74, 116 
(Schleiermacher, p. 130): wuxh 
Enporépn cobwrépn. Similarly Plut. 
v. Rom. ¢. 28: atrn yap wuxh Enph 
(al. ain y.. kat £.) aplorn kad’ ‘Hpd- 
* KAerTov, GoTep dot pamh vépous diam- 
tapévn Tod oemaros (that this 
addition is also taken from Heraclei- 
tus seems probable, partly from the 


connection in Plutarch, and partly 
from the passage about to be 
quoted from Clemens).  Plut. 
Def. Orac. 41, p. 482: atrn yap 
Enpa wuxn Kad’ “HpdkAerov. On 
the other hand we find in Pseudo- 
Plut. De Hsu Carn. i. 6, 4, p. 995: 
“ abyh Enph Wuxn copardarn” Kata 
Tov “HpdAertoy @oixev (sc. Agvet) ; 
or, acgording to another reading, 
avyh Enph Wx) cop «. Tt. “Hp. 
Zouev. Similarly Galen. Qu. An. 
Mores, ete. c. 5, vol. iv. 786 K, and 
to the same effect Hermias in 
Phedr. p. 73: adyh Enoh Wux7 
copwrtdtn, and Clemens Pedag. ii. 
156 C, without mention of He- 
racleitus: avy) 5& Wx Enpa co- 
gwtdrn kal aplorn .. . ovdé éort 
KdOuypos Tats ek TOU olvov avabuuid- 
cect, vedeAns Sikny cwuaroro.or- 
pévn. Philo, ap. Eus. Pr. Hv. vii. 
14,67 has: ob yh Enph, Wuxh co- 
gwtdrn Kad apiorn, and that the 
true reading in this place is not, as 
in some texts, avy} or avy (one 
text has inpf Wuxh) but od yi, is 
clear from the passage in Philo’s 
De Provid. ii. 109: im terra sicca 
animus est sapiens ac virtutis amans 
(for further details, ef. Schleierma- 
cher, p. 129 sq.). Schleiermacher 
supposes that there were three dif- 
ferent expressions: 08 yj Enph, Vuxh, 
&e., ain puxn, &e., avyh Enph Wuxh, 
&e. But this is very improbable ; 
and even if the first of the three 
fragments is distinct from the other 
two, these latter seem to be origi- 
nally identical. How the expres- 
sion really stood, and how its dif- 
ferent versions are to be explained, 
cannot be positively determined. 
Ido not think, however, that the 
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bodily veil like lightning through clouds.! If, on the 
other hand, the soul-fire is polluted by moisture, reason 
is lost;? and in this way Heracleitus explains the 
phenomena of intoxicaticn; the drunken man is not 
master of himself because his soul is moistened.’ As, 
howeyer, everything is subject to perpetual change, and 
is constantly being produced anew, so it is with the 
soul: not only did its fire come from without into the 
body, but it must be fed from the fire without in order 
to sustain itself—a theory which was obviously sug- 
gested by the process of breathing, if once the soul were 


compared to the vital air.* 


proposition, “abyh Eph yuxh co- 
gwtdrn,” is Heracleitean. The 
subject Yuxy as part of the predi- 
cate has something very disturbing 
in it, and avy Enpn would be a 
singular pleonasm, for there is 
no avyh typd; the rise of mois- 
ture is an extinction of the beam. 
If, therefore, the words were origi- 
nally so written by Heracleitus 
(as certainly seems probable from 
the frequency with which they are 
quoted), we must suppose that 
there was some difference in the 
punctuation. If Heracleitus wrote 
that the moist soul was imprisoned 
by the body, but that the dry soul 
ditmtarar Tod ohpuaros, SKws vépeos 
aiyh Enph yxy copwrdrn Kal api- 
azn (and something of the kind 
seems to be presupposed in Plut. 
V. Rom. 28), everything would be 
fully explained. Schuster, p. 140, 
suggests that Plutarch’s aor pan) 
would be much more applicable 
than aiyf ; whereas Teichmiiller, 
N. Stud. i. 65, shows that avyh 
stands also for lightning; ef. JJ. 
xiii. 244; Hes. Theog. 699; 
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Heracleitus consequently 


Sophoel. Phil. 1199 (Bpovras avryats 
bw clot paoyl(wv). Schuster’s ex- 
planation: ‘Ifthe gas is dry, the 
soul is wisest,’ is (even irrespec- 
tively of the gas) contradicted by 
what is said above—that it would 
only be possible to speak of an airy} 
Enpa, and to declare the dry adyy to 
be wise, supposing there were also 
an avyn typd. Would anyone say: 
“f the beam,’ or ‘if the flame, isdry ?” 

1 T doubt whether that which 
is ascribed to Heracleitus by Ter- 
tullian (De An. 14), as well as by 
7Bnesidemus and Strabo, is authen- 
tic, viz., that the soul, im totum 
corpus diffusa et ubique tpsa, velut 
flatus in calamo per cavernas, ita 
per sensualia variis modis emicet. 

2 Cf. the proposition quoted 
sup. p. 24, 2, which primarily has a 
more general meaning. 

8 Fr, 58; Stob. Floril. 5, 120: 
avip dkéray pebvo0h wyerar dmb 
maidos avhBov opadAduevos, ovK 
ératwy bkn Balver, vyphy Thy Wuxhy 
Zxov. Of, Plut. Qu. Conv. ii. 
Prowm. 2, and Stob. Floril. 18, 32. 

4 Cf. vol. i. p. 485, 2. 
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supposed ! that Reason or warm matter entered into us 
through the atmosphere,? partly through the breath, 
partly through the organs of the senses. When these 
avenues are closed in sleep, the light of reason is ex- 


1 Sup. p. 42,2; Sext. Math. vii. 
127 sqq.: dpéone yap TS Huong 
[‘Hpacrcir@] 7d mepiéxov Tuas Aovyt- 
kody Te bv Kal poevnpes . . . TOUTOY 
dh Tov Oeiov Adyov Kal?’ “HpdKAertov 
8V dvarvofs omdcavtes voepol yivd- 
peda, rad éy wey tarvors AnBator Kare 
5¢ eyepow médrw Eudpoves* ev yup 
rots tirvois uvodyrwy TOV aidOnT Kev 
mépwv xwpiCerar Tis mpds 7d mepiEe- 
xov cuugvias 6 ev juiv vows, udyns 
THs KaTa avamrvony mpoopioews aw- 
Couévns ofovel twos pi(ms... &v 
de eypnyopdor méAw bia THY aicOn- 
Tixav Topwy Somep did Twa OuplSwy 
mporipas Kal TH TeplexXovTt cuL- 
BddArAwy Aoyihy evdvera Svvauv. 
bvmep obv rpdmov of &vOpakes TAN- 
cidcaytes TG Tup Kar’ GAAolwouw 
didrvpor ylvovrat, xwpiobévres SE 
oBévyurra, otrw Kad  emiterw0eioa 
Tois HmeTépos touaowy aad Tov Te- 
pléxovros potpa Kara mev Toy Xwpi- 
ouov oxeddy BaAroyos ylverar, Kara 
dé Thy did Tay TAcloT@Y TépwY TUu- 
guow dpoeidys TS FAW Kablorarat 
The image of the embers is em- 
ployed in another connection by 
the pseudo-Hippocrates, 7. d:alr. 
i. 29. That Sextus here repro- 
duces the conception of Heracleitus 
in his own words, or those of Aune- 
sidemus, is plain. The assertion, 
Sext. vii. 849 (cf. Tert. De An. 15), 
that the soul, according to He- 
racleitus, was outside the body, is 
merely an inference. bid. M. viii. 
286, according to Heracleitus’s ex- 
press declaration : bh elvar Aoyirdy 
tov &vOpwrov, mdvoy 8 tmdpxvew 
gpevijpes To mepiexov. Similarly 
the so-called Apollonius of Tyana, 


Epist.18: ‘Hpaka... . &Adoyov eivat 
Kata bvaw epnoe Tov &yOpwrov. 

2 That this is the meaning of 
the mepiéxov is clear from the 
words of Sextus; we are con- 
nected with the air outside us by 
means of our breath, and with the 
light outside us by means of our 
eyes. This mode of conception is 
not strange in Heracleitus; if rea- 
son is identical with fire, it is quite 
natural that it should enter man 
with the animating and warming 
breath, and be nourished by light 
and air. Only if we refine away 
Heracleitus’s primitive fire to a 
metaphysical abstraction, as Las- 
salle does, have we any right to 
find fault with this sort of language 
from him. Lassalle (i. 305 sqq.) 
understands by the mep:éxoy ‘the 
universal and actual process of 
becoming, or (ii. 270) the objective, 
world-forming law, which is called 
the mepréxov, because it overcomes 
all things. But mepiéverv does not 
mean ‘overcome’ (certainly not, as 
Lass. i. 308 represents it, with the 
accusative of the object), and rd 
mepléxov never means anything else 
than ‘the surrounding.’ In the 
passage from Sextus no other 
meaning can be thought of. More- 
over it seems to me (as to Lassalle, 
i. 807) improbable that Heracleitus 
himself ever made use of the ex- 
pression meptéxov, 

8 Whether Heracleitus ima- 
gined that the soul was also de- 
veloped from the blood, and was 
sustained by it (cf. p. 79, 4), is not 
quite clear, 
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tinguished, and man is limited in his presentations to 
his own world—to the subjective fancies of dreams,! 
though in reality he still cannot withdraw himself from 
the movement of the universe. When these avenues 
are opened, in awaking, the light of reason is again 
kindled; when the connection with the outer world 
through respiration ceases, this light goes out for ever.? 
But Heracleitus (as subsequently Empedocles, in a 
somewhat different manner) brought mythical notions 
of life and death into a connection with these physical 
theories, which was certainly not required by his philo- 
sophical presuppositions. From these presuppositions 
we could only deduce that the soul, like everything else 
perpetually reproducing itself in the flux of natural life, 
retains its personal identity so long as this production 
proceeds in the same manner and in the same propor- 
tion: that, on the contrary, it is destroyed, as an in- 
dividual, when the formation of soul-substance ceases | 
at this definite point ; and since soul-substance, accord- 
ing to Heracleitus, consists in warm vapours which are 
partly developed from the body and partly drawn in 
with the breath, the soul cannot survive the body. 
Heracleitus seems to have contented himself with the 
vague notion that life continues so long as the divine 
fire animates the man, and that it ceases when that fire 


1 Plut. De Superst. c. 8, p. 166: TOV eV TH KOTMM yivomevar. : 
5 ‘Hpdkrerrdés pnot, Tots eypnyopdolv 8 Fr, 91, ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 
va wat kowdy Kdomov elvat, TAY dt 530 D: &vOpwros ev evppdvn ddos 
Koummevey Exacroy eis 1S.ov amo- Gres éavT@’ dmolavey amoo Bea Geis. 
or peper Oa. Gv 8& darrerar TeOveGTos Edw" krro- 

2M. Aurel. vi. 42: wal rovs oBeobels des eypnyopds arrerat 
Kabevdovras, ofua, 6 ‘Hpdkdcctos etdovtos, 
epydras elvar Aéyer Kal cuvepyous 
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leaves him. He personifies this divine element and 
says that men are mortal gods and gods immortal men ; 
our life is the death of the gods, and our death their 
life! So long as man lives the divine part of his 
nature is bound up with the baser substances, from 
which in death he again becomes free.? Souls, he says, 
traverse the way upwards and the way downwards; they 
enter into bodies because they require change and 


become weary of continuing in the same state.’ 


1 Fr. 60, the original form of 
which is doubtless given by Hippol. 
Refut. ix. 10, in the words: d@dva- 
tot Ovynrol, Oyntot abdvarol, (avTes 
Tov éxelvwv Odvarov, Toy SE éxetvwy 
Bloy reOveOres. Schleiermacher, 
putting together the following pas- 
sages: Heracl. Alleg. Hom. ec 24, 
p. 51 Mehl.; Max. Tyr. Diss. x. 4, 
end (xli. 4 ad fin.); Clem. Pedag. 
lil. 215 A; Hierocl. in Carm. Aur. 
p. 186 (253) ; Porph. Antr. Nymph. 
ce. 10, end; Philo, Leg. Alleg. i. p. 
60 C (Qu. in Gen. iv. 152); ef. 
Lue. V. Auct, 14, deduces from 
them this view: &@pwro Geo) 
Ovnrol, Beot 7 &vOpwror abavarar, 
(@vtes tov éxelvay Odvatov, Orvho- 
kovtes Thy éxelvay (why. Against 
him and Lassalle, i. 136 sq., vide 
Bernays, Heracleit. Briefe, 37 sq. ; 
ef. also, p. 17,4; and Clem. Strom. 
in, 4384 C: odx) Kal “Hpdkae:ros 
Oavarov Thy yéveow Kare; 

2 Heracleitus’s theory was con- 
sequently expounded by Sext. Pyrrh, 
ii, 230; Philo, LZ. Alleg. 60 C, and 
others, in similar language to that 
of the Pythagoreans and Platonists. 
Whether the passage in Sextus, J. ¢., 
‘Hp. pnoly, bt kal 7d Ghv Kad 7d 
amobavely Kal ev TH Ch huds éorr 
kal ev te TeOydvat, coutains He- 
racleitus’s own words, or is merely 


He 


an inference from the utterance 
quoted above, is doubtful. Still 
less can we be sure from the pas- 
sage in Philo that Heracleitus him- 
self employed the comparison of 
the o@ua with the ojua (sup. vol. i. 
482, 1, 2). 

3 Tambl. ap. Stob. Hel. i. 906: 
“HpdkAertos wey yap dmoiBas avary- 
Kalas Tiberar éx Tay evaytiov dddpv 
Te yw Kal Kdtw SiamopeverOa Tas 
wuxas brefAnde, kal ro pwey Tots 
avrots emméve Kduaroy elvat, Td 5& 
meraBaadAew pepe avaravow, The 
same, tid, 896, in regard to the 
different theories of the deteriora- 
tion of the soul it is said: «aé’ 
‘HpdkAertoy St tis év TG petraBda- 
AcoOat dvaravAns . . . aitlas yryvo- 
Mevns TOY KaTorywyav evepynuatov. 
These statements are illustrated 
and confirmed by Ain. Gaz. 
Theophr. p 5, Boiss.: 6 wey yap 
‘Hpddecros Siadoxhy avarykatay r.- 
O€uevos tvw kal Kdtw THs Wuxhs Thy 
mopeiay &pn ylvecOat. émel eduaros 
aith TS Snurovpy@ cuvéwecba rad 
hivw werd Tod Oeod Téde Td wav GUUTE- 
pimoneiy Kal dm’ exelyw reTdx Oat Kab 
tpxerbat, dia TodTo TH Tod Hpeueiv 
embuuia Kal dpxis (the dominion 
over the body) éamid: xdrw not 
Thy Wuxhy geper@a. Here, how- 
ever, the Heracleitean doctrine is 
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applied also to individual souls that which could only 
be said logically of the universal soul, or of the divine 


animating’ fire. 


We see from various traces that he 


attributed a further existence to souls escaped from 
their bodies. In one of his fragments he says that there 
awaits man after his death that which he now neither 
hopes nor believes; ' in another he promises a reward to 


interpreted in a Platonic sense. 
Heracleitus certainly never spoke 
of the Demiourgos; and the other 
similarities between this passage 
and the Phedrus may be occa- 
sioned (as Lassalle, 11. 235 sq., 
seeks to prove), not so much by 
the influence of Heracleitus’s 
writings on Plato, as by that of 
Plato's on Aineas. Mneas, p. 7, 
says of Heracleitus: @ done? Tay 
aovov Ths Wuxis dyvdmavAay elvas 
Thy «is Tévde Tov Bloy puyhy ; and 
Numen. ap. Porph. De Aniro 
Nymph. ¢. 10 (sup. p. 18, 1), agrees 
with this in the quotation: “pv- 
xhor Tépyy,” wh Odvarov from He- 
racleitus (this, as Schuster, p. 
191, supposes, is an addition of 
Numenius referring to the propo- 
sition quoted p. 24, 2, and an ad- 
dition that is contrary to the 
meaning of Heracleitus, who repre- 
sents the répis as consisting pre- 
cisely in the transmutation, the 
Odvaros of the soul), “ dyphor yeve- 
ob,” répyiv dt elva abrais Thy eis 
Thy yeverw meow. The propo- 
sitions of Heracleitus are, however, 
most authentically given by Ploti- 
nus in the passage (iv. 8, 1) pointed 
out by Lassalle, i. 181: 6 per yap 
‘Hpdkaeitos . . . GuoiBds Te avary- 
kalas TiWéuevos ex Tay évarTioy, 
63év Te tyw Kal Kdtw eimay, Kal 
“ weraBdAadoy dvamabvera.” Kad “ Kd- 
pards dort Tots avrots poxety Kal 
&pxeoba” (here Lassalle, following 


Creuzer, would substitute &yxeo0u, 
but, as he himself observes, the 
passage from Aineas is in favour of 
&pxetOau) cixdCew wxev (as to the 
reasons of the soul’s descent) amerh- 
cas capn july morjoa toy Adyov. 
When Plutarch, De Sol. Anim. 7, 
4, p. 9664, says of Empedocles and 
Heracleitus that they blame Nature 
(cf. p. 82,1): as dvdyenv kal wéAcuov 
otoa . .. brov Kal Ti yéveo 
avtny e adiclas owrvyxdvew Aé- 
youot TS OvnTG ouvvepXoméevov Tov 
abavdrov Kal répmecOat Td yevopevov 
napa piow péAeot TOD yerynoayTos 
amocnwpéevots, it is a question whe- 
ther the latter part of this passage 
from émov onwards is (as Schuster 
supposes, 185, 1) really founded on 
Heracleitean utterances. It re- 


‘minds us most obviously of Empe- 


docles, inf. p. 8, 656, 2, third edit. 

1 Fr, 69, ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 
5382 °B; Cohort. 18 D; Theod. 
Cur. Gr. Aff. vill. 41, p. 118; 
Stob. Floril. 120, 28; avOpamous 
méver amobavdytas daooa ovK EAToy- 
tu ovde doxéovot. Perhaps there 
is a reference to the same subject 
in Fr. 17, ap. Clem, Strom. 11. 366 
B; Theod. i. 88, p. 15: édv ph 
Zrmnra avérmiotov ove ekeuphoet, 
dvetepedyntoy eby kab umopov. In- 
stead of @Amnta and etevphoe., 
Theodoret has éAmlinre and ciph- 
cere. Schuster, p. 45, conjectures 
ZATNal. 
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those who have fallen gloriously ;! in a third he speaks 
of the condition of souls in Hades;? in two others he 
makes mention of the demons? and heroes,* and assigns 


1 Fr, 120, ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 
494 B; Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. ix. 
39, p. 117: pépor yap weCoves péCo- 
vas molpas Aayxdvovor, cf. Hr. 119, 
ap. Theod.: apnipdrovs ot Geol 
Ty@or Kal of &vOpwro, I cannot, 
with Schuster, p. 304, regard these 
passages as ironical, 

2 Fr. 70 Plut. Fac. Lun. 28, 
end, p. 943: ‘“Hpdka. elmev S71 ai 
Woxal douavTa Kal’ Gdnv. The 
meaning of these words is obscure. 
Schuster’s explanation: Souls scent 
out Hades, reach after it greedily 
as a restorative, is the less satis- 
factory to me, as Plutarch gives 
the sentence in proof that souls 
in the other world can feed them- 
selves on vapours. In this eon- 
nection we might bring forward 
what Aristotle quotes, De Sensu, 
e. 5, 4438 a, 23: ds ei mavta ra 
tyra Karvds yévouro, fives dy diary- 
vorey. Bernays, Rh. Mus. ix. 265, 
refers it, in a far-fetched manner, 
as it Seems to me, to the conflagra- 
tion of the world. In these proposi- 
tions we can hardly look for any 
special reference. 

3 Fr. 61, Hippol. Refut. ix. 10: 
év0ade edyvtt [ Bern. edyras] émayi- 
orac0n Kal pvrAakas yiver Oa e-yeptl 
(évrwv(so Bern. instead of éyepri(dv- 
Twv) Kal vexp@v. J refer these words 
to the demons assigned as the pro- 
tectors of men, cf. Hes. ’E. rat ju. 
120 sqq., 250 sqq. Lassalle i. 185 
sees in them a resurrection of souls, 
but this is a mistake, at any rate 
in regard to the expression; for 
éravioracOa does not here signify 
to rise again, but to raise oneself, 
namely, to be overseers of men. I 
must express myself still more 
decidedly against the idea that 


Heracleitus enunciated the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the 
body (Lassalle, ii. 204). Lassalle 
does not mean indeed by this re- 
surrection the avdorao.s oapkos in 
the Christian sense, which Hippo- 
lytus, l.c., finds to be clearly taught 
(pavep@s must be substituted for 
gpavepas); he means only this: 
that all the particles of matter 
which had previously formed a 
human body, find themselves again 
united at a later period of the 
world in a similar body. This 
conception is not only much too 
far-fetched for Heracleitus, and 
entirely without support from any 
of his writings, but it is quite 
incompatible with his point of 
view: these particles of matter do 
not exist any longer in the later 
period of the world; they are as 
these definite substances entirely 
destroyed in the stream of Becom- 
ing; they have become other 
substances ; and if even they may 
have been partially changed again 
into the constituents of human 
bodies, there is no ground for the 
supposition that from those par- 
ticular substances which arose from 
some particular body, and from no 
others, a body will afterwards 
again be formed. Schuster (p. 
176) prefers this reading: [Saluev 
€0€ret| evOdde edyrs emitaracOm Kal 
puadakds (= ptAak) yiverba eyeprh 
. kv. But Hippolytus, as it 
seems to be, would then have had 
greater difficulties in finding the 
resurrection of the flesh, than in the 
ordinary text with its éravleraaar. 

* Fr. 180, Orig. c. Cels. vii. 62: 
obire yeyveonov Oeods otte Hpwas 
otrives elt, 
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the demons as guardians, not only to the living, but to 
the dead; and he is said to have taught that all things 
are full of souls and demons.! It is doubtless, there- 
fore, his opinion that souls enter the body from a higher 
existence, and after death, when they have proved 
themselves worthy of this privilege, they return as 
dzemons into a purer life;? in regard to details, how- 
ever, he seems to have retained the ordinary notions 
concerning Hades.? 

Whether Heracleitus enquired more particularly 
concerning the corporeal life of man cannot be dis- 
covered with certainty‘ from the very little that has 
been handed down to us by tradition on this subject. 
On the other hand, there are many passages quoted 
from him in which he applies his standpoint to the 


cognitive faculty and moral action of man. 


1 Diog. ix. 7, ef. p. 46, 2. 

2 And in an individual life ; not 
as Theodoretus, v. 23, p. 73, says, 
in the soul of the world. 

@ O£ the similar eschatology of 
Pindar, supra, vol. i. p. 70. 

4 We find from Fr. 62 ap. Plut. 
Def. Orac. ce. 11; Plae. v. 94; 
Philo, Qu. in Gen. ii. 5, end p. 82 
Auch. ; Censorin, Di. Nat. C. 16, ef. 
Bernays, Lh. Mus. vii. 195 §8q., 
that he reckoned the life of a man 
at thirty years, because a man in his 
thirtieth year might have a son 
_-who was himself a father, and 
therefore human nature completes 
jts cixcuit in that time. Reference 
is made to this cirele in Fr. 73, 
ap. Clem. Strom. iii. 432 A: “ émet- 
Sav (1. ererra) ryevducvor (wely egé- 
Dover pdpous 7’ exe,” MaAROV 5é 
dvamavecOae (this, in spite of 
Schuster’s representations, p. 193, 


1, Iconsider to be an emendation of 
Clemens, referring perhaps te the 
view of the petaBoan discussed 
supra, p. 84, 3, or else a protest of 
the Christian against the philoso- 
pher who treats death simply as 
the end of life; it would not agree 
with the kaiCew thy yéveow which 
Clemens finds in the passage) “ «al 
maidas Karadelmovot ppous "yeve- 
cou.” No great weight, however, 
is to be attached to these observa- 
tions. What is said in Hippocr. 
mr. Suit. i. 23 end, on the seven 
genges, and ibid. ¢. 10, on the 
abdomen, and on the three revolu- 
tions of fire in the human body, 
ean hardly be taken from Hera- 
eleitus; the statement (of Joh. 
Sieel; Walz, Rhett. vi. 96, quoted 
by Bernays, Heracl. 19), that 
Heracleitus pursued anatomical 
enguiries, is more than doubtful. 
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In regard to cognition, he could only place its 
highest problem in that which to him was the central 
point of all his convictions, viz. in seizing the eternal 
essence of things in the flux of the phenomenon, and in 
freeing ourselves from the deceitful appearance which 
presents to us a permanent Being of the changeable. 
He therefore declares that wisdom consists in one thing, 
in knowing the reason which rules all;! we must follow 
the common reason, not the particular opinions of 
individuals ;? if a discourse is to be reasonable it must 
be founded on that which is common to all, and the 
only thing which is thus common is thought.? Only 
the rational cognition of the Universal can therefore 
have any value for him: the sensual perception he must, 
of course, regard with mistrust. What our senses 
perceive is merely the fleeting phenomenon, not the 
essence ; * the eternally living fire is hidden from them 
by a hundred veils;* they show us as something stiff 


1 Supra, p. 42,2. This know- 
ledge, however, is itself according 
to Lassalle, ii. 344, conditional on 
a ‘revelation to oneself of the 
objective and absolute.’ Lassalle 
in support of this relies partly on 
Sext. M. viii. 8, A®nesidemus 
defined the GAn@és as the uh AAOov 
THY KoWwhy ywounv; and partly on 
the fragment quoted p. 25, 2. 
Sextus, however, does not say that 
A®nesidemus had this definition 
from Heyracleiius, and if he did, 
we could not conclude very much 
from it. The fragment calls fire 
the uy ddvov, which is something 
quite different from the uh Ajéov. 
Though it is very possible that 
Heracleitus may have said that 
the Divine or Reason was know- 


able to all, there is, even apart 
from Lassalle’s modernising view 
of this thought,—no proof of it te 
be discovered. 

pray Sieech peaoane 

® Fr. 123; Stob. Floril. 3, 84: 
tuvey ear maior Td povety: Eby vd@ 
A€yortas icxuplCerbat Xpn TH kvve 
mdvtwy, Bkwomep véuw médts Kat 
word itxuporépws’ rpépovrat yap, 
K.t.X. sup. p. 41, 1. On the mean- 
ing of the words, ef. Datoule 

* Arist. Metaph. i. 6, sub init. : 
Tais “Hpakrerelois Sdtas, ds tay 
aicOnray del pedyvtwy Kal émiothuns 
tepl adt&y odk otons. 

° Diog. ix. 7: thy 8pacww wWev- 
SeoBar (Zreye). Lueret. Rer. Nat. 
1. 696: credit enim (Heraclitus) 
sensus ignem cognoscere vere, cetera 
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and dead what is really the most movable and living of 
all things.’ Or, as the later theory of the Heracleitean 
school expresses it, all sensation arises from the collision 
of two motions; it is the common product of the in- 
fluence of the object on the particular organ, and the 
activity of the organ which receives this influence in its 
own peculiar manner into itself. Sensation, therefore, 
shows us nothing permanent and absolute, but only a 
single phenomenon as this presents itself in the given 
case and to some definite perception.? Although, there- 
fore, we may certainly learn from sensible observation, 


non credit, fire being the only sen- 
sible phenomenon in which the 
substance of things displays itself 
according to its true nature. 

1 Fr, 95, ap. Clem. Strom. iii. 
434 D, where, according to Teich- 
miiller’s just observation, NV. St. i. 
97 sq., instead of Mv@aydpas 5¢ Kat 
should be read: TWv@erydpq kal: 
Odvards éoriw bkdou eyepbevres bpéo- 
bev, dkdoa Se ebdovtes tmvos: ‘as 
we see in sleep, dreams, so we see 
in waking, death.’ The opening 
words of this fragment are thus 
interpreted by Lassalle, ti. 320: 
‘What we see, being awake, and 
hold to be life, is in truth the con- 
stant passing away of itself’ But 
this constant passing away, in 
which, according to Heracleitus, 
the life of nature consists, he would 
never have described by the sinister 
word death. Schuster, 274 sq., in 
order to avoid the degradation of 
the sensuous perception, here gives, 
as it appears to me, an interpreta- 
tion very far-fetched and unlike 
Heracleitus, which Teichmiiller 
rightly discards. 

2 Theophrast. De Sensu, i. 1 


sq.: of 8€ ep) ~Avataydpay kat 

‘Hpdkareiroy 7G evaytiw (rovtor THY 
atc@noww), which is afterwards thus 

explained : of 5€ ri atoOnoty tro- 

AauBdvoytes ev GAAOLHoE ylyecOau 

kal To peyv Buotoy aaabes vrd TOD 

dpotov, To 8 evaytloy mabntixdy, 

TovT® mpooeecay THY Yvaunv. éT1- 

paptupety 8 olovta kal rb mepl Thy 
aphy oupBaivov' 7d yap duolws TH 

cap) Oepudy 7) Wuxpdv ob orev 
atc@naw. According to this evi- 

dence, which is confirmed by He- 

racleitus’s doctrine of the opposites 

in the world, there would be all 

the more ground for referring to 

the Heracleiteans as well as to 
Protagoras the exposition in the 

Theet. 156 A sqq.; Plato himself 
refers us to them, 180 c. sq. If 
even the more definite development 

of this theory was the work of 
later philosophers such as Cratylus 

and Protagoras, yet the fundamen- 

tal idea in it, viz., that the sensible 

perception is the product of the 

concurrent motion of the object 

and of the sense, and has conse- 
quently no objective truth, belongs 

to Heracleitus himself. 
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in so far as this shows us many qualities of things ;1 
although the two nobler senses, and especially the eye, 
ought to be preferred to the rest,? in comparison with 
the rational perception the sensible perception has little 
worth ; eyes and ears are bad witnesses to men if they 
have irrational souls. But it is precisely this testi- 
mony which the generality of men follow. Hence the 
deep contempt for the mass of mankind, which we have 
already seen in this philosopher; hence his hatred for 
arbitrary opinion,‘ for the 
perceive the voice of the 


unreason which does not 


1 Vide supra, p. 86, 2; 88, 5. 

2 Fr. 8. Hippol. Refut. ix. 9: 
bcwy bis Goh pabnots TadTaA eyH 
mpotiuew ; on the sense of sight es- 
pecially, Fr. 91. Fr. 9, Polyb. xii. 
27: dpbaruol yap Tay Stwy a«piBeE- 
arepot poptvpes, which (notwith- 
standing the different opinion of 
Bernays, Rh. Mus. ix. 262 ; Lass. 11. 
323 sq.; Schuster, 25, 1) seems to 
me to contain nothing more than (for 
example) what Herodotus says (1. 
8), and what Polybius understands 
by the passage, namely, that one can 
better rely on one’s own sight than 
on the assertion of others. 

8 Fr. 11; Sext. Math. vii. 
126: Kakol pdptupes avOpéroicw 
6p0aAruot kal Sta BapBdpovs Wuyxas 
éxdéyvtwv (which is no doubt more 
authentic than the version of it 
ap. Stob. Floril. 4, 56). Instead 
of the last three words, Bernays, 
Rh, Mus. ix. 262 sqq., conjectures : 
BopBépov Wuxas Exovros, because in 
the reading of Sextus, the genitive 
exovrwr after avOpmmrois is very 
strange, and because in the time of 
Heracleitus, BdpBapos would not 
have had the signification of rude. 
It is not necessary to ascribe this 


Deity,> for the stupidity 


signification to it, even if we adopt 
the usual reading ; we get a better 
meaning if the word be taken in 
its original sense; one who does 
not understand my language, and 
whose language I do not under- 
stand. MHeracleitus says then in 
his figurative mode of expression : 
it 1s of no use to hear if the soul 
does not comprehend the speech 
which the ear receives; and the 
strange genitive éxévtwy seems to 
have been used precisely because 
the sentence relates primarily to 
the ears (though it is also of course 
applicable to the eyes), Cf. Schus- 
ter, 26, 2. 

4 Diog, ix. 7: thy olnow fepday 
véoov @keye, He was nevertheless 
aceused by Aristotie, Hth. N. vii. 
4, 1146 b, 29 (M. Mor. ii, 6, 1201 
b, 5), of an over-bearing confidence 
in his own opinions, as has already 
been noticed. Schleiermacher, p- 
138, compares with the passage of 
Diogenes the following words from 
Apoll, Tyan. Hpist. 18: éyxaAumréos 
ExaoTos 6 uatalws év ddkn yevduevos ; 
but this is not quoted by Apoll, as 
Heracleitean, 

° Fr, 188; ap. Orig. ¢. Cels. vi. 
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which is puzzled and confused by every discourse,' for 
the frivolity which wickedly plays with truth;? hence 
also his mistrust of the erudition which prefers learn- 
ing from others to enquiring for itself. He himself 
will be content after much labour to find little, like the 
gold-diggers;* he will not rashly pass judgment on 
the weightiest things ;° he will not ask others, but only 
himself,® or rather the Deity, for human nature has no 


12: avyp vis ixovce mpods dat- 
povos bkwomep mais mpbs avdpds. 
The conjectural Sahuovos for dal- 
povos (Bernays, Heracl. 15) seems 
tome unnecessary. For Schuster’s 
view of this passage, ef. inf. 93, 2. 

1 Fr, 35; Plut. Aud. Poét. c. 
9, end, p. 28; De Aud.c.7, p. 41: 
Brak &vOpwros imd mavtbs Adyou 
errojncba piret. 

2 Clem. Strom. v. 549 C: 80- 
kedytwy yap 6 Soxiudtatos yiweoKe 
guadacew kat wévror kad dikn Kara 


Afberar Yevdav TéxTovas Kal pdptv-. 


pas. The first half of this fragment 
T do not think to be satisfactorily 
explained, either by Schleierma- 
cher, who would substitute doxéovra 
and yyvéoKew pvddooe, nor by 
Lassalle, ii. 821. Even the pro- 
posal of Schuster, 340, 1: don. +. é 
donimdraroy ylveTatywooKet puddo- 
cew (‘so a poet decides to adopt 
from that which passes for credible 
the most eredible’), does not en- 
tirely satisfy me. Lassalle, by the 
yevday tékroves understands the 
senses. I agree with Schuster in 
thinking the allusion to the poets 
far more probable (cf. p. 10, 3). 

3 In this sense, as has been 
previously remarked, we musi un- 
derstand the sayings of Heracleitus 
against Polymathy, supra, vol. 1. 
510, 4; 336, 5. The fragment on 
this subject, ap. Stob. Floril. 34, 


19, Gaisford, was rightly restored 
to Anaxarchus. : 

4 Fr. 19 ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 
476 A; Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. i. 88, p. 
14: xpuobdy of SiChwevor yay woAAHY 
dpiccovet Ka etplakovow dAlyor. 
How Heracleitus applied this il- 
lustration we are not told; but the 
turn given to it in the text seems 
to me the most natural. Cf. also 
Fr. 24 and 140, sup. p..42, 2; 44, 
1, and the Fr. 21 pointed out by 
Lassalle, ii. 832; Clem. Strom. v. 
615 B: xph yap db pdda modAd@y 
doropas pirocdpous tvdpas elvar Kad? 
‘HpdkAetov, where ftoropia, inde- 
pendent enquiry, is to be distin- 
guished from mere polymathy. 

> According to Diog. ix. 73, he 
is reported to have said: pn elkh 
mep) Tay peylotwy cupParrAducba, 
which does not sound like his usual 
language. 

6 Fr, 20 (ap. Plut. adv. Col. 20, 
2, p. 1118; Suid, Moorodpos. Ct. 
Lassalle i. 301 sq.): edQnodpny 
éuewirdy. The right interpreta- 
tion of these words, which the 
above-named writers, and many of 
the more recent commentators, re- 
fer to the demand for self-know- 
ledge, is probably given by Dioe 
genes, ix.5: éavtdy &pn du(hoacba- 
Kad pwateiv mdvra map éavtod. (Cf. 
Schuster, 59, 1, 62, 1.) Whether 
Plotinus (iv. 8, i. p. 468) under- 
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intelligence, which the divine nature alone possesses ;! 
human wisdom is nothing else than the imitation of na- 
ture and of the Deity.? Only he who listens to the divine 
law, the universal reason, finds truth ; he who follows the 
deceptive appearance of the senses and the uncertain 
opinions of men, to him truth remains for ever hidden.? 
This does not as yet amount to a scientific theory of 
knowledge; nor can we even suppose that Heracleitus 


stands the expression thus seems 
doubtful. In vy. 9, 5, p. 559, he 
follows the interpretation accord- 
ing to which euavrdy designates 
the object that is sought or en- 
quired for ; he says, in a discussion 
concerning the unity of thought 
and Being, 6p0@s tipa . .. 7d 
euavt oy eiCnoduny as ev Tay byTwY. 
This is, of course, not conclusive 
as to the original meaning of the 
sentence; but stili less can I ad- 
mit Lassalle’s theory that the 
words ws éy 7. 3. also belong to 
Heracleitus, and that the whole 
proposition means, ‘one must re- 
gard oneself as one of the existent 


things,’ i.e., as existing as little as — 


they do, and involved in the same 
flux. How this can be deduced 
from the words, I fail to see, and 
it does not seem to me probable 
that Heracleitus should have spoken 
of dvra. ws ty Tay dyTwY seems to 
me an addition of Plotinus, in- 
tended to justify his application of 
Heracleitus’s saying to the question 
in hand. The indecisive sentence 
ap. Stob. Floril, 5, 119, dvOpédmoor 
Mao mMéTEoTL ywwdoKe EavTods Kad 
cwppovety is rightly regarded by 
Schleiermacher as spurious. 

1 Fr, 14, 138, sup. p. 42, 2; 
90, 5. 

* Vide Fr. 128, sup. p: 41, 1. 
This seems to have been also the 


original meaning of the proposi- 
tions (F7. 15) quoted in the Greater 
Hippias, 289 A sq., as Heraclei- 
tean, though evidently not in the 
words of the philosopher, @s &pa 
mOnKwy 6 KdAAOTOS aicxpds avOpw- 
welm yévet ouuBdddew, ort 
avOpdnay 6 copdtatos mpds Bedy 
mlOnkos paveirat kad copia Kal KdA- 
Aet kal Tots %AAos Tao. In Hip- 
poe. mep) Siar. i. c. 12 sqq. many 
examples, not always happily 
chosen, are brought forward to 
show that all human arts arose 
from the imitation of nature, 
though men are not conscious of it. 
This thought seems to belong to 
Heracleitus; but the development 
of it, as it stands here, can be but 
partially his. Cf. Bernays, Heract. 
23 sqq., Schuster, p. 286 sqq. 

S$ What Sext. Math. vii. 126, 
131, says of Heracleitus is there- 
fore substantially true: thy ato- 
Onow . . . &moroy eivat vevduse, 
Toy 5& Adyov imworidera KpiThproy 
. . . Toy Kody Aédyor Kad Oezoy 
kal ob KaTd weToxhy yiwdueba Aoyikol 
Kpithpiov aAnbelas yoty. Many 
sceptics, on the other hand, reckon 
him among their number; but 
this only exemplifies the well- 
known arbitrariness of the school, 
Diog. ix. 73, Cf. Sext. Pyrrh. 
209 sqq. 
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felt the want of such a theory, or clearly saw the neces- 
sity of giving an account to himself, before any enquiry 
concerning things, of the conditions of knowledge and 
method of investigation. The propositions quoted 
above, as was the case with the kindred theories of his 
contemporary Parmenides,! were essentially deductions 
from a physical theory which brought him into such ab- 
rupt antagonism to sensible appearance, that he thought 
himself obliged to mistrust the evidence of the senses. 
It does not follow from this that he purposed to form 
his system independently of experience, and by means 
of an & priori construction; for such a design would 
have presupposed enquiries into the theory and method 
of knowledge which were alike unknown-to him and to 
the whole of the pre-Socratic philosophy. Still less 
are we justified by Heracleitus’s own expressions, or by 
the statements of our most trustworthy authorities, in 
making the ancient Ephesian the first representative 
of empiricism or discovering in him a tendency to ob- 
servation and induction.” His reflection was concerned 
with the objective in nature; like every other philo- 


1 Cf. vol. i. 591 sqq. tus as blaming men, ‘ because they 


2 Schuster (p. 19 sqq.) supports 
this statement mainly on the frag- 
ments (2, 3), discussed p. 7,2. But 
jin Fr. 3 thereis not one word to show 
that the Adyos del dy is only per- 
ceived through the senses; that we 
should ‘ observe the visible world,’ 
and ‘ on the ground of appearance’ 
should follow out the true state of 
the case,—still less to show that 
this is the only way to arrive at 
the knowledge of truth. In Fr. 2 
Schuster introduces what is irrele- 
vant when he represents Heraclei- 


do not seek for knowledge, by en- 
quiring into that over which they 
stumble every day’ (that in order 
to know, they do not enter upon 
the way of observation), whereas 
Heracleitus blames them ‘ because 
they do not understand (or con- 
sider, povéovor) that on which 
they stumble every day ;’ and do 
not (in what way is not stated) 
instruct themselves about it. 
Schuster likewise refers to Hr. 7; 
but I have already proved (p. 39, 4) 
that his explanation of this cannot 
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sopher he started, in fact, from perception, and formed 
his convictions by the development of this; but he never 


be substantiated. I have also re- 
marked, in the same place, that 
we have no right to give the mean- 
ing which Schuster adopts, to the 
sentence about the unseen har- 
mony, nor to bring into direct 
connection with it the quotation on 
p- 90, 2: dowy dWrs akon puOnots 
TavTa eyo mpotyew, In itself, 
however, it does not imply that the 
paOnots results only from sight 
and hearing, but merely that the 
pleasures of knowledge are to be 
preferred to all others: how much 
is contributed to knowledge by 
thought, how much by observa- 
tion, the fragment does not say. 
Further, in Fr. 7, the gvydyv or the 
Adyos Evyds does not mean the 
‘speech of the visible world ;’ and 
those are not censured who ‘in- 
dulge their own thoughts,’ and 
‘seek in the invisible instead of 
the visible, each one for himself, a 
particular solution of the univer- 
sal riddle’ (Schuster 23 sq), ef. p. 
43, 1: not to mention that Hera- 
cleitus, with his «fs wold pudpior 
(sup. p. 10, 2), certainly did follow 
his own thoughts; and the kowy 
yvoun, to which Schuster with 
Alinesidemus (ap. Sext. Math. viii. 
8) refers guydy, was, for him at 
least, an authority. Schuster, p. 
27 sq., lastly quotes Lucret. i. 690 
sqq., who calls the senses that wade 
omnia credita pendent, unde hic 
cognitus est ipst quem nominat 
tgnem ; but he forgets that Lucre- 
tius takes this observation, not 
from Heracleitus, but from his 
own presupposition against Hera- 
cleitus. When he wants to give 
the doctrine to Heracleitus, he says 
(vide p. 90, 4) that among all the 


sensuous perceptions, he ascribed 
truth to that of fire only (not, as 
Schuster says, to fire ‘under all 
its disguises and changes,’ but 
simple visible fire). To withhold 
credence from the second of these 
statements because the first has 
been misapprehended, is to invert 
the order of things. This sup- 
posed evidence in favour of Schus- 
ter’s view thus turns out to be 
distinct evidence against it; its 
incorrectness, moreover, appears 
from what is quoted, supra, p. 88, 
Dy, 1805 190. Sane especially 
from Aristotle’s assertion (88, 4): 
that Plato followed Heracleitus 
in his conviction—és tay aicbn- 
Tey Gel fpedyrwy rad ETLOTHUNS 
wept avT@y ovK ovens. The con- 
jecture that Aristotle is here 
speaking only of Cratylus and the 
Heracleiteans, who ‘on this point 
thought very differently from their 
master’ (Schuster 31), is wholly 
inadmissible. Aristotle does not 
say Tals 7éy “HpakdAertelwy dédtas, 
but rats ‘Hpaxacerrelois Sééas ; now 
a ‘HpakaAelrevos dédéa is as certainly 
an opinion of Heracleitus as the 
‘Hpaxaclreios Oéo1s, Phys. i. 2, 185 
a, 7,18 a proposition of Heracleitus, 
and the ‘HparActreto: Adyor in the 
parallel passage to this Metaph. 
xii. 4 (sup. p. 11, 1) are statements 
of Heracleitus. ‘Hpa«Aelrecos sig- 
nifies proceeding from Heracleitus ; 
and if by an inaccurate use of 
language it might be used in re- 
gard to an opinion which had been 
merely derived by his scholars 
from his doctrine, it certainly 
could not be used of any opinion 
that contradicted his own. Schus- 
ter, therefore, has recourse to 
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proposed to himself the question from what sources his 
convictions had arisen. When in this way he had arrived 
at theories which contradicted the assertions of our 
senses, he did not say, as a true empiricist must have 
said, that the theories must be false: he said that 
the senses were deceptive, and that rational knowledge 
alone was trustworthy. But by what process we are to 
attain this rational knowledge, neither Heracleitus nor 
any of the pre-Socratic philosophers expressly enquired. 
The principle ascribed to him by modern writers,! 
that the names of things explain to us their essential 


another theory, viz. that Aristotle 
ascribes the conclusions which were 
drawn by Plato from the doctrine 
of Heracleitus to Heracleitus him- 
self: a suspicion which would only 
be justifiable if the assertions 
of Aristotle contradicted other 
trustworthy authorities; where- 
as, in truth, they coincide with 
them all. But from the fact that 
Protagoras united his sensualism 
with the proposition about uni- 
versal Becoming, we must not 
conclude with Schuster (31 sq.) 
that Heracleitus also attached 
supreme importance to the sen- 
suous perception; certainly not 
if, like Schuster, we represent 
Cratylus as opposed to Heracleitus 
through his rejection of the testi- 
mony of the senses. Why should 
not the Sophist, who made no claim 
to reproduce Heracleitus’s doctrine 
as such, diverge more easily from 
it than (according to Schuster’s 
theory) a philosopher who de- 
cidedly professed that doctrine? 
It is not true, however, that Pro- 
tagoras said ‘that there was an 
émorhun, and that it was the 
same as atc@nois and opinion 


founded upon aic@nois’ On ac- 
count of the relativity of percep- 
tions, he rather denied the possi- 
bility of knowledge (cf. p. 896 sqq., 
3rd ed.). But if in this there lies 
also the presupposition that know- 
ledge, if knowledge were possible, 
could only arise from perception, 
the hypothesis here admitted, viz. 
that there is a knowledge, is im- 
mediately opposed, and opposed 
for the very reason that perception 
cannot guarantee knowledge. So 
far as we can argue from Protago- 
ras to Heracleitus, the only result 
is that Heracleitus, as little as 
Protagoras, ascribed objective truth 
to sensible perception. Arcesilaus 
the Academician, c. 9, proved the 
impossibility of knowledge simply 
from the uncertainty of percep- 
tions (ef. Pt. 1. a, 448 sq., 2nd ed.), 
but no one concludes from this that 
Plato, whose track he follows in 
his polemic against sense-know- 
ledge, admitted no other kind of 
knowledge. 

1 Tassalle, ii. 862 sqq. ; Schus- 
ter, 818 sqq. Against Lassalle, 
vide Steinthal Gesch. d. Sprach. i. 
165 sqq. 
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nature, cannot be proved by direct evidence,! nor with 
certainty by induction, from the Cratylus of Plato ;? 
and though it would harmonise well with Heracleitus’s 
general modes of thought,* we have no right to con- 


1 Lassalle appeals to Proel. in 
Parm. i. p. 12 Cous.: (Socrates 
admires) tod “HpakAerelou (d15a- 
ocaAelov) Thy 5 Tov dvoudTwy én 
Thy tev byTav yvaow 6ddy. But 
this utterance in which Heracleitus 
himself is not mentioned, but only 
his school, is entirely founded on 
the Platonic Cratylus; and the 
same holds good of the passages 
of Ammon. De Interpr. 24 b, 30 b. 

- In the second of these it is said 
expressly : ‘Socrates shows in the 
Cratylus that names are not otTw 
gvoe: &s “Hpdkdetos edeyev (So- 
erates does not, however, name 
Heracleitus). The first also un- 
mistakably alludes to the Platonic 
dialogue (428 E), as even Schus- 
ter acknowledges, 319 sq.; in 
the observation that many hold 
names. for P@icews Snutovpyhuara, 
KaOdmep Hilov KpartAos «al “Hpd- 
KAELTOS. 

2 Inthe Cratylus, it is said by 
the Heracleitean of that name 
dvéuaros opOdrnta eivar Exdor@ TOY 
byvtwy pio mepunviay (383 A, cf. 
428 D sqq.), and that Cratylus 
really maintained this is the more 
likely, as the astounding inferences 
which he draws (p. 384 B, 429 
B sq., 486 B sq.) from his proposi- 
tion are entirely consistent with 
his other caricatures of the Hera- 
cleitean doctrine (infra, p. 601 
sq., 8rd edit.). But it does not 
follow from this that Heracleitus 
himself set up such a principle. 
Schuster thinks that a school, 
which exaggerated the doctrine of 
the flux of all things so greatly 


as Cratylus did, could not at first 
have hit upon it. I do not see 
why, so long as they did not draw 
from this doctrine the sceptical 
consequences of Protagoras. But 
if Cratylus was not the first to set 
up this principle, it did not there- 
fore necessarily emanate from 
Heracleitus; between the death 
of this philosopher and the epoch 
when Plato heard the discourses 
of Cratylus, there are more than 
sixty years. Schuster seeks (p. 323 
sq.) to prove that Protagoras 
also held the above-mentioned 
doctrine, which he could only 
have derived from Heracleitus. 
But the sole proof which is ad- 
duced is the myth of the Prota- 
goras, and in that the doctrine has 
no place. Protagoras says, 322 A, 
that man on account of his kinship 
with the Deity early learnt the 
art of speech; but it does not 
follow from this that all linguistic 
designations are accurate. Lastly 
Schuster (p. 824 .sq.) supposes 
that Parmenides, in the verses 
quoted vol. i. 604, 3, alludes 
to Heracleitus’s occupation with 
descriptive names; but this con- 
jecture, as it appears to me, is 
groundless. 

8 Schaarschmidt, Samml. d. 
Plat. Schr, 258 sq. disputes this, 
on the ground that a natural cor- 
rectness and fixed character of 
words would be incompatible with 
the flux of all things; and for the 
same reason, Schuster p. $21, will 
only admit it, if his interpretation 
of mdvra, pei, discussed sup. p. 12, 1, 
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clude from the plays on words and etymologies! which 
occur in his fragments that he sought to justify this use of 
nomenclature theoretically in the manner of later writers. 

What has been said of knowledge applies to action. 
Heracleitus does not yet accurately separate the two 
spheres, and has the same law for both. His judgment 
as to the conduct of men in the one case is not more 
lenient than in the other. Most men live like beasts ; 2 
they revel in mud and feed upon earth like the worm.? 
They are born, bring forth children, and die without 
pursuing any higher end in life.‘ The wise man will 
despise that for which the masses strive, as a worthless 
and perishable thing.’ He will not take his own ca- 
prices, but the common law, for his standard;® will 


hold good. But the flux of all sense and connection of the words 
things, even according to our ac- quoted in Athen. y. 178 sq. and 
ceptation, does not exclude the Arist. De Mundo, c. 6, end: the 
permanence of the universal law; first: whe “ BopBdpw xalpew” Kal? 
it involves it; and as this is ap- ‘HpdAe:roy ; and the second: “ aay 
prehended by Heracleitus as the épmerdy thy yy véwera.” Bernays’ 
Logos, the thought that the human (Heracl. p. 25) conjecture that in- 
logos (reason and speech being stead of these words there was 
both included in this conception) originally something quite different 
also has truth, as part of the in the text I cannot agree with. 
Divine, is perfectly consistent with * Fr. 73 supra, p. 87, 4. On 
his point of view. account of his contemptuous say- 

1 Blos and Bids, supra,p.17,4; ings about mankind in general, 
where, however, the name is in Timon, ap. Diog. ix. 6, calls Hera- 
opposition to the thing; diapépe- cleitus Korkvarhs dxAoAoLBopos. 
cba and EvppepeOat, p. 33,2; udpor ° So much as this may perhaps 
and potpat, p.86.1; tiv vdwand tvvG, be true of the saying which Lucian 
p. 88, 3; perhaps also Znvds and V. Auct. 14, puts into his mouth: 
Civ, p. 44,13; aidoloiyand avaidé- jyéount Te dvOpdmiva mphryara 
crata, p.103,2; onthe other hand, ot(upa kal Saxpuddea al oddity 
the comparison of c@uaand ojuais abtéwy & Te wn emichpiov. The 
not Heracleitean, cf. 84,2. Stillmore statement that he wept over every- 
unimportant is the use of dvouaasa thing (supra,\p. 4, 7.) seems to show 
periphrasis, p. 88, 3; 98, 5. that he gave utterance to senti- 

2 Supra, p. 10, 1. ments of this kind. 

3 Such at any rate may be the 6 fr. 7,123, sup. p. 43, 1; 88,3, 
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avoid nothing more than presumption, the over-stepping 
of the bounds which are set for the individual and for 
human nature;! and in thus subjecting himself to 
the order of the whole, he will reach that satisfaction 
which Heracleitus is said to have declared to be the 
highest end of life.? It depends only upon man himself 
whether he is happy. The world is always as it ought 
to be;* it must be our part to accommodate ourselves to 
the universal order; the character of a man is his 
demon.* As it is with individuals, so it is with the 
community. There is nothing more ‘necessary for the 
state than the dominion of law; human laws are an 
emanation of the Divine; on them society is founded, 
and without them there would be no justice;* a nation 


ef. Stob. Flori]. 3, 84; cwppovety 
apeth peylorn, Kal codin adnbéa 
A€yety kal moiety Kata piow éral- 
ovTas, 

1 Fr, 126 ap. Diog. ix. 2: tBpw 
xpn oBevydew madrrov 7 mupkatny. 
References to a particular kind of 
BBps will be found in Fr. 128 ap. 
Arist. Polit. -v. 11, 1315 a, 80: 
Hih. N. ii. 2,1105 a, 7; Eth. Eud. 
ji, 7, 1228 b, 22, ete.: xyaderdy 
Guus uaxerba, Woxis yap wveerau. 
The emendations of this ap. Plut. 
De tra 9, p. 457; Coriol. 22; 
Jambl. Cohort. p. 334 K, Ido not 
consider genuine. In regard to 
the meaning, in spite of Eth. N. 
ii. 2, it seems true, from the addi- 
tion of Wuxijs yap wvéerau, to refer 
not to a conflict with one’s own 
passion, but with that of others, 

2 Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. xi. 6, 
p. 152: Epicurus regarded pleasure 
as the highest good; Democritus 
substituted émOuula (1. edOuula), 
Heracleitus avtt rijs ndovijs evape- 


otnow Téeker. Fr. 84 ap. Stob. 
Floril. 3, 83: av@pdros yiverOat 
ékdoa OéAovow, odK Hwetvoy (there 
would be no happiness if all the 
wishes of man were fulfilled). 

3 Cf. the words quoted on p. 39, 3. 

* Fr. 92; ap. Alex. Aphr. De 
Fato, c. 6, p. 16, Or.; Plut. Qu. 
Plat.i.1, 3, p. 999; Stob. Floril. 
104, 23: 00s avOpdrm Saluwv. 
This only expresses the sentiment 
of the corresponding words in Epi- 
charmus (sup. vol. i. p. 581, 3), that 
the happiness of man depends upon 
his internal condition. As to the 
question of necessity and freedom 
to which Schuster, 272, 2, adverts, 
nothing is said, 

5 Fr. 123, sup. 88,3; 41,1; Fr. 
121; ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 478 B: 
dlkns dvoua ode by Hdecay, ei Tadra 
(the laws) ut jv. The meaning of 
the sentence is not clear; it might 
possibly contain (as Schuster sup- 
poses) a censure of the masses, who, 
without positive laws, know ncthing 
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must, therefore, fight for its laws as for its walls.! 
This dominion of law is equally infringed, whether the 
arbitrary will of an individual rules, or that of the 


Masses. 


Heracleitus is indeed a friend to freedom,? 


but he hates and despises democracy, which does not 
understand how to obey the best, and cannot endure any 


pre-eminent greatness.’ 


of right. Teichmiiller’s explara.: 
tion, which refers tavra to the un- 
just acts of men, without which 
there would be no law (NV. Stud. i. 
131 sq.), has a very uncertain sup- 
port in the use of Heracleitean 
words by Clemens, whose exegesis 
is very arbitrary; and in itself it 
seems to me improbable. If, how- 
ever, it were correct, we must un- 
derstand by Stn, retributive justice 
especially, dfn moAvmouvos. 

' Fr. 126; Diog. ix. 2: wdxe- 
cOat xp) Tov djpov trep vduov OKws 
bmtp tetxeos. Cf. also the sayings 
quoted p. 86, 1, which, however, 
primarily relate to death for one’s 
fatherland. 

2 According to Clem. Strom. i. 
302 B, he moved a tyrant, Melan- 
comas, to lay down his authority, 
and refused an invitation of Darius 
to his court. How much may be 
true in these statements we cannot 
tell; the letters from which Diog. 
ix. 12 sqq. takes the second, show 
that the writer of the letters was 
acquainted with it, but nothing 
more. The discussion of Bernays, 
Heracl. Briefe, 13 sqq., only proves 
the possibility of the fact. 

3 Fr. 40; ap. Strabo, xiv. 1, 
25, p. 642; Diog. ix. 2; Cic. Tuse. 
y. 36, 105; cf. Iambl. V. Pyth. 
173; Stob. Floril. 40, 9 (ii. 78 
Mein.): &&cov -Edectors 7Andby 
andytacOau (Diog. evidently a mis- 


He counsels concord, through 


take: amoOaveiy) maot Kal Tots avi- 
Bois thy wéAw Kkatadurety (that is to 
say, they should hang themselves 
and leave the city to minors. Cf. 
Bernays, Heraclit. Briefe, 19, 129 
sq.) ofrwes “Epuddwpov tivdpa Ewutey 
évhiorov e@&éBadov, pavytes’ ucwy 
unde cfs dvhiotos @atw, «i SE my 
(Diog.: «i 5€ 715 Todos, originally 
perhaps «f dé alone). Ady Te Kal 
per’ %AAwy. According to lam- 
blichus this saying was an answer 
to the request of the Hphesians, 
that he would give them laws; a 
request which, according to Dio- 
genes (ix. 2) also, he declined. It 
is not probable, considering his 
pronounced political position, that 
such a request should have been 
preferred to him by the democratic 
majority; and those words were to 
be found in Heracleitus’s work. 
Concerning Hermodorus, cf. my 
dissertation De Hermodoro (Marb. 
1859). As to his judgment on de- 
mocraoy, see the anecdote, ap. Diog. 
ix. 8, which.can only be founded 
on a saying of this philosopher, 
that he took part in children’s 
games, telling his fellow-citizens 
that this was wiser than to engage 
in polities with them; also Lr. 
127; Clem. Stnom. vy. 604 A: vmos 
kal Bovaf aelOcoOc évds, p. 589, 3, 
and Theodorides, Anthol. Gr. vil. 
479, who calls Heracleitus @etos 
bAaKTATYS Shpov Kvwy. 
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which alone the state can subsist.! There are no traces, 
however, of his having attempted any scientific defini- 
tion of ethics and politics. 

Many of the notions and usages of the popular 
religion must have been reckoned by Heracleitus among 
human errors of opinion and action. A formal polemic 
against these, such as we find in Xenophanes, was not, 
however, his purpose. He not only employs the name 
of Zeus? for the Divine creative essence, but is generally 
addicted to mythological designations. He speaks of 
Apollo in the tone of a believer, and recognises in the 
sayings of the Sibyl a higher inspiration.4 He accounts 
for soothsaying generally by the connection of the 
human spirit with the Divine.® In the proposition as 
to the identity of Hades with Dionysus,® and still more 


’ Plut. Garvul. c. 17, p. 571 
(also Schleiermacher, p. 82) relates 
of him a symbolical act which had 
this meaning. 

2 Cf. p: 44,)1.. 

’ For example, the Erinnyes 
and Dike, p. 41, 2. 

‘ Tn the sayings before mention- 
ed, p.6, 2.; Fr. 38 (Plut. Pyth. Orac. 
21, p. 404): 6 &vat, of Td wavretdsy 
éott TY ev AcAdols, obre A€yer OdTE 
KpUmrTel, GAAG onualver, and Pr. 
39 (dbid. c. 6, p. 897): SiBvara Be 
Mawvouevy orduari, Kal “Hpdidertoy, 
ayérarra Kal aKarAdmiora Kad dub- 
piora pbeyyouevn XiAlwy er@y ebi- 
kyetrar Th pavy da roy Beov. 

5 Chaleid. in Tim-e.'249: He- 
raclitus vero consertientibus Stoicis 
rationem nostram cum divina ra- 
tione connectit regente ac moderante 
mundana, propter inseparabilem co- 
mitatum (on account of the insepa- 
rable connection between’ them) 
consciam decrett rationabilis factam 


quiescentibus animis ope sensuum 


Sutura denuntiare. ex quo fieri, ut 


appareant imagines ignotorum loco- 
rum stmulacrague hominum tam 
viventium quam mortuorum idemgue 
assertt divinationis usum et premo- 
nert meritos instruentibus divinis 
potestatibus. This is in the first 
instance Stoical, but the general 
thought at any rate, that the soul 
by virtue of its kinship to God can 
divine the future, may have been 
entneiated in some form by Hera- 
cleitus. - From the Pseudo-Hippoe. 
m. diatr. 1, 12 (Schuster, 287 sq.) no 
safe conelusion can be drawn, on 
account of the nature of the work, 

° Hr. 132 (if. p. 108, 2): durds 
d€ ‘Alins Kal Aidvucos. As one of 
the gods of the Lower world Diony- 
sus was worshipped in the mysteries, 
especially: the Orphico-Dionysiac 
mysteries; in the Orphie legends 
he is called sometimes the son of 
Zeus and Persephone, and some- 
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in his utterances about immortality and the demons,} 


times the son of Pluto and Perse- 
phone. The idea, however, that 
he was the same person as Pluto 
cannot be discovered in the more 
ancient theology, and it is a ques- 
tion whether Heracleitus was not 
the inventor of it. With him birth 
and decay coincide, as every birth 
is a fresh destruction of what pre- 
ceded it; hence arose Dionysus the 
god of the luxuriant creative flow- 
ing life of nature, and Hades, the 
god of death. Teichmiller (NV. 
Stud. i. 25 sq.) interprets Dionysus 
as the sun, which is identical with 
Hades, because it arises out of the 
earth, and the earth again receives 
the light into itself. But against 
this we must observe, 1, that Hades 
is indeed the region under the 
earth, but not the earth itself. 2. 
That Heracleitus does not represent 
the sun as arising out of the earth, 
but from moisture, from vapours, 
and especially those of the sea (cf. 
57, 2; 58,1; 60,1). 3. That the 
arising of the sun from the earth 
and its transition into the earth is 
something other than the identity 
of the sun and theearth. 4, That 
neither in Heracleitus nor in the 
Orphies of his time is there any 
proof that Dionysus meant the sun 
(sup. vol. i. p. 63 sq. 98 sq.). Teich- 
miller moreover makes Hades into 
vids aidods, that he may ultimately 
extract this singular meaning from 
our fragment ; the feast of Dionysus 
would be shameless, if Dionysus 
were not the son of shame and the 
shameless and the befitting the 
same; but this interpretation is 
devoid of all real foundation. 
Teichmiiller appeals to Plut. De Js. 
29, p. 362: Kal yap TlAdtrwy tov 
“Adnv &s aidods vidy rots map aiTE 
yevojevors Kad mpoonva Oedv avoudo- 


Oa pynot. It is difficult to see what 
would follow in regard to Heraclei- 
tus if Plato had said this, But 
Plato said nothing of the kind. Of 
the aidods vids there is not a word 
either in the Crat. 403 A sqq. (the 
only passage which Plutarch can 
have in view), nor anywhere else in 
Plato’s works. And even in Plu- 
tarch it is so devoid of any admissi- 
ble meaning, that one cannot help 
thinking there may have been some 
scriptural error in a text in other 
respects so corrupt. For aidods 
vidy (according to an emendation of 
Hercher’s, kindly communicated to 
me, we should doubtless read mAov- 
civ, which comes very near to it 
in writing) is actually to be found 
in the parallel passage, Plut. De 
Superst. 18, p. 171, and refers to 
Crat. 403 A, E(nata thy Tov wAov- 
tov Oddcw eravoudcOn ... 
evepyérns Tov Tap a’Ts). ‘Teich- 
miller has not succeeded any better, 
p. 32 sq., in establishing the theory 
that Heracleitus alludes in this 
fragment to the coarse Dionysiac 
mythus in Clem. Cohort. 21 D sqq., 
which he misapprehends in regard 
to one point (22 A), on which he 
lays much stress. The narrative 
of Clemens contains no reference to 
Heracleitus : the Heracleitean frag- 
ment is in no way related to the 
myth; and if Clemens, at the end 
of hisaccount, couples this fragment 
with the mention of Phallic wor- 
ship, it does not follow from this 
that Heracleitus, in choosing his 
words, was thinking of this par- 
ticular myth, or spoke of Dionysus 
in Hades in a manner for which 
evin the myth furnishes no pre- 
cedent. 
1 Supra, p. 85 sq. 
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he shows great affinity with the Orphic doctrines.’ Yet 
there must have been many things objectionable to him 
in the established religion and in the writings of the 
poets which were considered as its sacred records. 
The opinion which is so consonant with the ordinary 
point of view, that the Deity dispenses happiness or 
misery to men as he wills, was not compatible with the 
philosopher’s conception of the regularity of the course 
of nature ;? nor was this consistent with the distinction 


1 Lassalle (i. 264-268) tries to 
prove that there existed an inti- 
mate relationship between Hera- 
cleitus and the Orphies, and that 
they exercised great influence over 
him, But the passage on which 
he chiefly relies, Plut. De Hi. c. 9, 
p. 388, does not give, as he be- 
lieves, a representation of Hera- 
cleitus’s theology, but a Stoic in- 
terpretation of Orphic myths. 
Lassalle thinks that Plutarch 
would not have given to the Stoics 
the honourable designations of 
Geordyot and copdtepo1, but he 
has overlooked, firstly, that by 
soparepo (which here signifies 
rather shrewd than wise) are 
meant, not the interpreters, but 
the inventors of the mythus, conse- 
quently the Orphies; secondly, 
that @eoAdyo: is no title of honour, 
and that Plutarch speaks elsewhere 
of the Stoic theology ; and thirdly, 
that the theory expounded in e. 9 
is afterwards, ¢. 21, called mis- 
ehieyous. It does not follow in 
the least from Philo, De Vict. 
839 D (supra, p. 68, n.), that the 
expressions kdépos and xpnopootyn, 
which Plutarch uses, were foreign 
to the Stoics (as Lassalle says). 
Even were the points of contact be- 
tween Heracleitus and the Orphiec 


fragments (which Lassalle seeks to 
show, 246 sqq.) much more nume- 
rous than can actually be admitted, 
we could only conclude, considering 
the late origin of the poems from 
which these fragments are taken 
(vide Vol. I. p. 104 sq.), that they 
were under the influence of Stoic- 
Heracleitean views, not that He- 
racleitus was influenced by the 
Orphies. 

2 Lassalle, 11. 455 sq., ingeni- 
ously refers to this the remark 
about Homer and Archilochus 
(quoted swpra, p. 10, 8, and dis- 
eussed by Schuster, 338 sq.). He 
supposes it to have been aimed at 
the two verses similar in meaning, 
Odyssey xviii. 135,-and Archil. Fr. 
72 (Bergk, Lyr. Gr. 551, 701), and 
connects it with the analogous con- 
tradiction of Hesiod, vide following 
note. It seems to me less probable 
that Heracleitus (vide Schleier- 
macher, 22 sq.; lass. ii. 454) 
should have accused Homer of 
astrology, and consequently repu- 
diated that art. The scholia on 
Zl, xviii, 251 (p. 495 b, 5, Bekk.) 
says, indeed, that on account of 
this verse, and JJ. vi. 488, Hera- 
eleitus named Homer dorpoAdyos, 
which in this connection can only 
mean astrologer. But éorpoadyos in 
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of lucky and unlucky days, so widely spread in the old 
religions.' Heracleitus also expresses himself strongly 
about the shamelessness of the Dionysiac orgies ;? he 
attacks, in the veneration paid to images, one of the 
very pillars of the Greek religion;* he also passes severe 
judgment on the existing system of sacrifices.4 These 
criticisms are very searching, but it does not appear that 
Heracleitus wished to make any assault upon the popular 


religion as a whole, or in its general constitution. 


the older language was never used 
for astrcloger in our sense of the 
word, but always for an astronomer. 
But neither of these verses gaye 
any opening for describing Homer 
even ironically as such. Schuster 
(339, 1), indeed, thinks that as, ac- 
cording to Clemens (vide inf. note 
2), Heracleitus was acquainted with 
the Magi, and pdyor= dortpordyor, 
he may have also called Homer an 
astrologer. But evenif Heracleitus 
really used the names vurrimddro, 
pd-yo., &e. (which is not quite cer- 
tain), the later use of the words, 
which made magician and astro- 
loger synonymous, cannot prove 
that Heracleitus might have spoken 
of astrologers in this sense. It 
seems to me more likely, either 
that Heracleitus called Homer 
aotpoddyos in the sense of astro- 
nomer and without any reference 
to the verses quoted above, or that 
some later writer of the same 
name (perhaps the author of the 
Homeric allegories) may have called 
him dorpéAoyos in the sense of 
astrologer. 

1 According to Plut. Cam. 19, 
cf, Seneca, Ep. 12, 7, he censured 
Hesiod for distinguishing muepaut 
ayabal and pavran @s ayvoowrt 
plow andons huépas play ovcay, 


2 Fr. 182, ap. Clem. Cohort. 22, 
B. Plut. Js. e¢ Os. 28, p. 862: ef 
Lh yap Awvicw roumhy émo.ovyro 
kal Buveov &opa aidotoww avadé- 
atara elpyaota:: wiTbs (wir.) dé 
’Aldns Kal Atdvucos, bTew paivovTat 
kal AnvatCovow. The last words, 
on which cf. p. 100, 6, are intended 
probably to remind men of their 
blindness in celebrating their wan- 
ton festival to the god of death. 
Cf. Clemens, Coh. 138 D: tiot 5% 
pavreverar “Hpdkaertos 6 ’Epéctos; 
VuKTLTOAOLS, Mayo, BakKXOLS, 
Anvats, mUoTaLs., TovTOIS dreEl- 
Act Ta peta Odvaroy, TovTOIS pay- 
reveTa. TO TOP’ TA Yap vou d- 
eva Kat avOpémovs mvoTh- 
pia aviepwotl wvevytat The 
spaced words seem (as Schuster 
337, 1, thinks, agreeing with Ber- 
nays, Heracl. Br. 134) to be taken 
from Heracleitus. But Fr. 69 
(vide supra, p. 85, 1, ef. Schuster, 
p. 190) can scarcely have stood in 
the connection with this passage in 
which Clemens places it. 

3 Fr, 129, ap. Clem. Coh. 33 
B; Orig. ¢. Cels, vii. 62,1. 5; Kal 
drydAua TOUT EOL! eb xovrat dkotov 
ei tis Sduotct AeoxnveEevorro, odre 
yryvdokav Oeovs ore Hpwas oirwes 
elol, 


* Fr. 131, ap. Elias Cret, dd 
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4. Historical position and importance of Heraclectus. 
The Heracleiteans. 


HERACLEITUS was regarded even in ancient times as 
one of the most important of the Physicists.! Plato 
especially, who had received so many pregnant sugges- 
tions from his school, marks him out as the author of 
one of the chief possible theories respecting the world 
and knowledge—the theory which is most directly 
opposed to the Eleatic.? This is, in fact, the point in 
which we have principally to seek this philosopher’s 
importance. In regard to the explanation of particular 
phenomena, he has done nothing which can be compared 
with the mathematical and astronomical discoveries of 
the Pythagoreans, or with the physical enquiries of 
Democritus and Diogenes; and his ethical doctrines, 
though they are logically connected with his whole 
theory of the universe, in themselves are merely vague 
general principles, such as we often find apart from 
any philosophical system. His peculiar merit does not 
lie in particular enquiries, but in the setting up of 


Greg. Naz. or. xxiii. p. 836: pur- 
gantur cum eruore polluuntur non 
secus ac si.quis in lutum ingressus 
luto se abluat; so ap. Apollon. 
Tyan. Ep. 27: wh ands mnrdy 
xa0alpew, That this censure is 
directed not merely against trust 
in the epus operatum of the offer- 
ing is obyious. The offering itself 
is called wnAbs, which harmonises 
completely with Heracleitus’s say- 
ing about corpses (supra, p. 79, 1). 
If, therefore (Iambl. De Myster. 


1, 11, end), he also named them 
&kea, this must be intended ironi- 
cally. 

' He is often called gucikds ; 
the absurd statement of Diodotus, 
the grammarian, ap. Diog. ix. 15, 
that his work was not really about 
nature, but about the state, and 
that the physical was only an 
example for the political, stands 
quite alone. 

* Cf. the writings quoted supra, 
Deel dyes ere Gali a eo. 
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universal points of view for the study of nature as a 
whole. Heracleitus is the first philosopher who em- 
phatically proclaimed the absolute life of nature, the 
ceaseless change of matter, the variability and transi- 
toriness of everything individual; and, on the other 
hand, the unchangeable equality of general relations, 
the thought of an unconditioned, rational law governing 
the whole course of nature. He cannot, therefore, as 
before observed, be considered simply as an adherent of 
the ancient Ionian physics, but as the author of a 
particular tendency, which we have reason to suppose 
was not in its origin independent of the Ionic school. 
He shares, indeed, with that school the hylozoistic 
_theory of a primitive matter, which, transforming itself 
by its own power, produces derived things. He shares 
with Anaximander and Anaximenes the theory of a 
periodical destruction and construction of the world. 
In his whole conception of the world it is impossible to 
misdoubt the influence of Anaximander; for while 
-Heracleitus makes every individual, as a fleeting phe- 
nomenon in the stream of natural life, emerge and 
again disappear, Anaximander regards all individual 
existence as a wrong which things must expiate by their 
destruction. But the most characteristic and important 
theories of Heracleitus are precisely those which he 
cannot have borrowed from the earlier Ionian philo- 
sophers. Not one of those philosophers asserted that 
nothing in the world has permanence, and that all 
substances and all individuals are involved in ceaseless, 
restless change ; not one of them declared that the law 
of the world’s course, the world-ruling reason, is the 
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only thing that remains in the mutation of things; not 
one has reduced this law to the sundering and coalescing 
of opposites, nor determined the three elementary 
bases; not one has derived the totality of phenomena 
from the opposite course of the two ways, the way 
upward and the way downward. But in proportion as 
in all this Heracleitus is removed from his Ionic pre- 
decessors, so does he approach the Pythagoreans and 
Xenophanes. The Pythagoreans maintain, as he does, 
that all things consist of opposites, and that, therefore, 
allis harmony. And as Heracleitus recognises no per- 
manence in things except the relation of their in- 
gredients, the Pythagoreans, though far from denying a 
permanent element in substances, regard mathematical 
form as their substantial essence. Xenophanes is the 
first philosophical representative of the Pantheism, 
which also underlies the system of Heracleitus; and in 
connection with this his propositions in regard to the 
thinking nature of Deity, which is at the same time 
uniform natural force, prepared the way for the Hera- 
cleitean doctrine of the reason of the world. We are 
further reminded of the Pythagoreans by Heracleitus’s 
theories on the life of the soul apart from the body, 
and by his ethical and political principles; his opinion 
of the sun bears a striking resemblance to that of 
Xenophanes concerning the stars. If we compare him 
with the later Eleatics, as well as with Xenophanes, we 
find that Heracleitus and Parmenides, starting from 
opposite presuppositions, arrived at the same conclusion 
respecting the unconditional superiority of rational 
cognition over sensuous perception. Zeno overthrows 
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with his dialectic the ordinary opinions about things, 
in order to establish his doctrine of unity, and Hera- 
cleitus applies the same dialectic in an objective manner 
and more completely to the things themselves; for by 
the restless transmutation of substances the original 
unity re-establishes itself out of plurality as unceasingly, 
as it is constantly separating into plurality.'| Con- 
sidering that Pythagoras and Xenophanes were not 
unknown to Heracleitus,? whose doctrine, on the other 
hand, seems to have been mentioned by Epicharmus,* 
and that if the usually received chronology be correct, 
Parmenides may likewise have been acquainted with it, 
there is ground for the conjecture that Heracleitus may 
have been influenced in his philosophical theories by 
Pythagoras and Xenophanes, and may in his turn have 
influenced Parmenides and the later Eleatic school. 
The first of these suggestions is not indeed improbable, 
despite the severe judgments of Heracleitus on his 
predecessors; but his special principle, it is clear, 
cannot have been taken from them, and the proposi- 
tions in which we find traces of their influence stand 
with Heracleitus either in quite a different connection, 
or else are not distinctive enough to prove any actual 
dependence of his philosophy on theirs. The unity of 
Being which, with the Eleatics, excludes all multiplicity 
and change, maintains itself, according to Heracleitus, 
precisely in the ceaseless change and constant formation 
of the many out of the one;* the divine reason coin- 

1 Cf. with the above the obser- tion of Heracleitus to the Eleatics. 
vations of Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. 2 Supra, Vol. 1.p.336, 5; 510, +. 


i. 300 sq. and Braniss, Gesch. d. 3 Supra, Vol, I. p. 531. 
Phil. s. Kant. i, 184, on the rela- 4 Xenophanes did not deny the 
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cides with the ordering of the changing phenomena. 
The opposites, which, with the Pythagoreans, were some- 
thing derived, are represented by Heracleitus as first 
arising from the transformation of primitive matter. 
Harmony, which unites what is opposed, has not with 
him a specifically musical signification, as with the 
Pythagoreans ; nor, finally, do we find in him a trace 
of their theory of numbers. Whether he borrowed 
from them his theories as to the future state, it is diffi- 
cult to decide, for the Pythagoreans themselves in these 
theories showed much affinity with the Orphic doctrines ; 
and if he resembles them in the tendency of his ethics 
and politics, the resemblance is confined to general 
points which are to be found elsewhere among the 
friends of an aristocractic and conservative government, 
and are not distinctive traits of Pythagoreanism. His 
well-known doctrine of the daily extinction of the sun 
is too consistent with his other opinions to allow of our 
attaching decisive importance to its affinity with the 


multiplicity and variability of 
things, but he decidedly excluded 
both conceptions from the primi- 
tive essence or Deity; whereas 
Heracleitus describes the Deity 
as fire which restlessly passes into 
the most various forms. Schuster 
(p. 229, 1) thinks it probable, and 
Teichmiiller (NV. Stud. i. 127 sq.) 
undeniable, that he said this ex- 
pressly in opposition to Xeno- 
phanes. This appears to me 
possible, but by no means certain; 
for the proposition, ‘God is day 
and night,’ &e. (p. 38, 1) is not 
such a direct and self-evident con- 
tradiction to the “fs @eds” of 
Xenophanes; nor the statement 


that God changes Himself into all 
things, to the negation of the 
movement of the Deity in regard 
toplace (Vol. I. 560, 3), that neither 
can be explained except in relation 
to the other. Still less, however, 
can I agree with Schuster (229, 1) 
that Xenophanes spoke of the har- 
mony to be sought in the invisible, 
and that Heracleitus opposed him 
with the proposition about the 
visible harmony, first because we 
do not know whether Xenophanes 
said what Schuster supposes, and 
secondly, because we do know that 
Heracleitus did not say what is 
here ascribed to him. 
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notion of Xenophanes; though that affinity is certainly 
remarkable. While, therefore, the historical connection 
of Heracleitus with Pythagoras and Xenophanes seems 
probable enough, it is difficult to make this probability 
a certainty. Still more uncertain is the conjecture! 
that Parmenides, in his polemic against ‘the fools who 
hold Being and non-Being to be same and at the same 
time not the same,’? was alluding to Heracleitus. In 
this case there are considerable difficulties as to the 
chronology ;* besides, the Being of the non-existent was 
first expressly enunciated, so far as we know, not by 
Heracleitus, but by the Atomists; Parmenides must, 
therefore, have borrowed the identity of Being and 


1 Bernays, Rhein. Mus. vii. 114 
sq. and Steinhart, Hall. A. Litera- 
turz. 1848, Novbr. p. 892 sq.; 
Platon’s Werke, iii. 394, 8; Kern, 
Xenoph. 14; Schuster, p. 34 sqq. 
236. 

2 V. 46 sqq. supra, Vol. I. 589. 

3 Tt has been shown, p. 1, 2, 
that Heracleitus’s work was in all 
probability not composed before 
478 B.c. That of Parmenides can 
searcely be later; indeed, it is 
mest likely, rather earlier. Even 
according to Plato’s reckoning, 
Zeno, who in 454-2 p.c. was forty 
years old, had in his youth (there- 
fore probably about 470-465 B.c.) 
defended his master mpbs robs ém- 
Xepodvras avToy Kwumdeiy; the 
work of Parmenides must conse- 
quently be placed some years 
earlier; and as Plato certainly 
does not represent Parmenides as 
older, and most likely much younger 
than he really was (ef. Vol. I. p. 581 
sq.), we thus approach very nearly 
the date of Heracleitus’s work. The 


same inference may be drawn from 
the verses of Epicharmus, ap. Diog. 
iii. 9 (sup. Vol. I. p. 530, 1),in which 
he makes the representative of the 
Eleatic philosophy say: dudaxavoy 

> am ovtiwos eluev 8 TL mpaToy 
péaAo. This argument against ab- 
solute Becoming is not mentioned 
by Xenophanes; on the- other 
hand, it is expressly brought for- 
ward by Parmenides, v. 62 sq. (sup. 
Vol. I. p. 585, 3). If, then, Epichar- 
mus borrowed it from Parmenides, 
and consequently was in possession 
of Parmenides’ poem, it is not ab- 
solutely impossible, though not 
very probable, that this poem it- 
self may have contained allusions 
to the work of Heracleitus, which 
Epicharmus was using at the same 
time. It is still more improbable, 
however, that Parmenides should 
have first formed his theory, the 
premises of which had been fully 
given him by Xenophanes, in his 
maturity, under the influence of 
Heracleitus’s work. 
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non-Being from his opponents ; his description of these 
opponents, however, applies rather to the mass of man- 
kind with their uncritical reliance on sensible appear- 
ance, than to a philosopher who, in marked opposition to 


them, denied the truth of sensuous perceptions.! 


1] have retained the above 
from the previous edition, essen- 
tially unaltered, because Schuster 
has not convinced me of the oppo- 
site theory by his defence, which 
has meanwhile appeared. For we 
find, it seems to me, neither in the 
opinions nor expressions of Par- 
menides such points of contact 
with Heracleitus as would warrant 
our supposing that he refers to 
this latter philosopher. Parmeni- 
des opposes those ois Td wéAew Te 
kal oun elvar TavT dv vevouiotar. But 
Heracleitus, as has been already 
shown, never said that Being and 
Non-Being were the same; even 
his efwév te kal ov eluev has not 
this sense (ef. p. 11, 2), nor is it 
contained in the Aristotelian asser- 
tion that he held good and evil to 
be the same (quoted by Schuster). 
Setting aside the question of the 
accuracy of this assertion (cf. p. 
36 sq.), 1t is quite different whether 
we say good and evil (both of which 
belong to Being) are the same; 
and Being and Non-Being are so. 
This formula was first introduced 
by Parmenides in order to express 
the contradiction in which the mode 
of conception he was combating 
resulted. But if we enquire what 
this mode of conception was, he 
points himself (v. 37, 45 sqq., 75 
sq., cf. supra, Vol. I. 584,15 585, 4) 
to those who held (1) a Non-Being, 
and (2) a genesis and decay. Par- 
menides might certainly have ex- 
tended his censure to Heracleitus’s 


doctrine, as, on the other hand, he 
a 


If it 


was included by Heracleitus among 
those who do not understand what 
is before their eyes (supra, p. 7, 2), 
to whom the ever-living fire has 
become dead and rigid (p. 89, 1), 
but there is nothing to prove that 
Parmenides, in what he said, spe- 
cially alluded to Heracleitus. He 
describes his adversaries (J. c.) as 
&xpira pdAa, as people who lived as 
if they were blind and deaf; and 
warns them against trusting more 
to their eyes and ears than to the 
Adyos ; a description which indeed 
applies to the sensualists, among 
whom Schuster reckons Heracleitus, 
but not to a philosopher who so 
entirely agrees with Parmenides in 
his depreciation of sense compared 
with reason, and even expresses 
this conviction in the same way as 
Heracleitus actually did (supra, 
p- 87 sq. cf. Vol. 1. 588) 599); 
That Parmenides in the second 
part of his poem represented ‘ fire 
and night on earth as the ultimate 
opposites exactly in the manner of 
Heracleitus,’ I cannot discover. 
Parmenides has here two elements, 
the light and the dark, which he 
also named fire and earth: with 
Heracleitus these two are only the 
‘ultimate opposites’ among his 
three, or, according to Schuster, 
four elemental forms: water, as 
the bond between them, is not 
less essential. When Parmenides 
therefore, in his exposition of the 
ddta Bpdrero (supra, Vol. I. 592, 3 5 
595, 2), speaks only of two pop¢al, 
from which all things are to be ex- 
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be supposed, on the other hand, that in this denial of 
the knowledge derived from sense, Parmenides is fol- 
lowing Heracleitus, we must remember that the polemic 
of these two philosophers had an entirely different 
significance. Parmenides mistrusts the senses because 
they show us multiplicity and change; Heracleitus 
mistrusts them because they show us permanence in 
individual things. It is not probable, therefore, that 
Parmenides was acquainted with the doctrine of Hera- 


plained, without ever mentioning a 
third ; and when, moreover, he de- 
signates these in the first series, not 
as fire and earth, but as light and 
dark, this does not warrant the 
supposition that he was thinking 
especially of Heracleitus’s tbree 
elemental forms. If he alluded 
to any particular system, it is 
far more likely to have been that 
of the Pythagoreans, traces of 
which (Vol. I. p. 597, 2) so clearly 
appear in his cosmology, and to 
which, even before the table of 
the ten contradictions was framed, 
the obvious contrast of light and 
darkness was not unknown. From 
this system alone is derived the 
daiuov h mavra KuBepya (cf. Vol. I. p. 
595, 2; 600 sq.); Schuster reminds 
us instead of Heracleitus’s yvéun, 
Are oln kvBeprijga mavra (supra, p. 
42, 2); but the similarity here les 
only in the words wdvra kuBepvév, 
and proves very little, as we find the 
same expression in Anaximander 
(supra, Vol, I. 248, 1), and later in 
Diogenes (Vol. I. 287, 7), whereas 
the most characteristic trait of Par- 
menides’s representation, that the 
daiuwy, like the Pythagorean éorla 
(supra, Vol. I. 450, 1), is enthroned 
in the centre of all the spheres, 
has no parallel in Heracleitus. 
The resemblance also between the 


maArlytpowos xéAevOos of Parm. (v. 
51, Vol. I. 584), and the raatyrpomos 
apuovia of Heracleitus (supra, p. 
33, 3), even if the true reading of 
the latter be not maAlyrovos, de- 
pends merely on the use in both 
cases of the word madtytpomos, an 
expression that is not very uncom- 
mon. The meaning, however, of 
the expression is not in each case 
the same; with Heracleitus ‘ bent 
backwards’ or ‘ turning again’ de- 
scribes that which returns out of 
Opposition into Unity; with Par- 
menides that which comes into op- 
position with itself in passing from 
its original direction into the con- 
trary. Still less results from the 
fact that Heracleitus once (p. 32, 1) 
says: «id€var x pi roy wéAeuor, &e. ; 
and Parm. (y. 37, Vol. I. p. 584, 1) 
ws Xpewy eort why elvan (and v. 114, 
Vol. I. 592, 3) rGy wlay od xpedy 
éort; for the assertion that there 
must be a non-Being is not iden- 
tical with the assertion that there 
must be strife; what Heracleitus 
says is not alluded to in the turn 
given to the thought by Parmenides, 
and which is peculiar to himself; 
and the use of so inevitable a word 
as xp, for which Parmenides sub- 
stitutes xpeav éori, cannot be said 
to prove anything, 
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cleitus or took account of it in the establishment of 
his system. 

But even if it be impossible to prove with certainty 
the immediate relation of Heracleitus to the Pytha- 
gorean and Eleatic schools, the historical position and 
importance of his doctrine remain unaltered, whether 
he was moved by his predecessors to oppose their theories, 
or whether, in his own study of things, he chose to 
adopt the point of view which they least regarded, and 
which in the later development of the Eleatic system 
was expressly denied. Whereas in the Eleatic doctrine 
of the One, the ancient enquiry directed chiefly to the 
primitive substantial ground of things reached its 

climax, in Heracleitus this tendency was opposed by 
the decided conviction of the absolute vitality of nature, 
and the continual change of material substance, which, 
as the world-forming power and the law of formation 
inherent in it, seems to constitute the only permanent 
element in the mutability of phenomena. But if every- 
thing is subject to Becoming, philosophy cannot escape 
the obligation to explain Becoming and change. Con- 
sequently, Heracleitus proposes a new problem to philo- 
sophy. Instead of the question concerning the substance 
of which things consist, prominence is given to the 
enquiry as to the causes from which arise generation, 
decay, and change, and in devoting supreme attention 
to this enquiry, the pre-Socratic physical philosophy 
changes its whole character.! Heracleitus himself an- 
ei si : 
rey 10, dvirts ia ess to hoes The a ea 


lation; he makes out that Hera- nature (he remarks) which He- 
cleitus preceded the Eleatics, and racleitus had taught, compelled 
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swered this question very incompletely. He shows, 
indeed, that all things are involved in perpetual change; 
he defines this change more accurately as a development 
and union of opposites; he describes the elemental 
forms which it assumes; but if we ask why everything 
is subject to Becoming, and permanent Being is nowhere 
to be found, his only answer is: because all is fire. 
This, however, is in reality only another expression for 
the absolute mutability of things; it does not explain 
how it happens that fire changes into moisture, and 
moisture into earth; why the primitive matter exchanges 
its originally fiery nature for other forms. Even the 
later adherents of the Heracleitean doctrine seem to 
haye done almost nothing in this direction, or for the 
scientific establishment and methodical development 
of their views. The school of Heracleitus appears, 
indeed, to have maintained its existence long after the 
death of its founder. Plato tells us that about the be- 
ginning of the fourth century it boasted considerable 
numbers in Ionia, and especially in Ephesus;! he him- 
self had been instructed in Athens by Cratylus the 
Heracleitean,? and a generation before, Pythagoras had 


thought to say of every individual 
thing that it was not ; this change- 
ful nature then was entirely aban- 
doned by the Eleaties as an object 
of knowledge, and knowledge was 
exclusively directed to the exis- 
tent. But since the founder of the 
Eleatic school is older than He- 
racleitus, and since the Eleatic doc- 
trine in its whole tendency appears 
as the completion of the earlier 
physics, and the doctrine of He- 
racleitus as the commencement of 
the later physics, which was chiefly 


VOL. II. 


concerned with the explanation of 
Becoming, I consider this exposition 
as incorrect. 

1 Theet. 179 D (with reference 
to the mepowevn ovcta of Heraclei- 
tus): maxn 8 ody mepl adris ov 
pavrAn ovd dAlyois yéryovey. @EOA. 
moAAOD Kal Set pavAn clvat, GAA 
mepl pev Thy “Iwviay nab emibldwor 
maumorv, of yap tov ‘HpakAetrou 
éraipor xopnryovor TovTov Tov Adyou 
Mara epiwuevas. Of. inf. p. 114, 3. 

2 Arist. Metaph. i. 6; cf. Part 
mt. a, 844, 5, According to Plato, 
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supported his sceptical theories by propositions from 
Heracleitus.! To Cratylus we may perhaps refer those 
traces of Heracleitean influences which are evident in 
the writings erroneously ascribed to Hippocrates. But 
the little that we know of these later Heracleiteans is 
not calculated to give us a very high idea of their 
scientific attainments. Plato, indeed, cannot find words 
to describe their fanatical unmethodical procedure, and 
the restless haste with which they hurried from one 
thing to another; their self-satisfaction with their 
oracular sayings, the vain confidence in -their own 
teaching and contempt for all others, which were 
characteristic of this school.’ He makes merry in the 
Cratylus over the groundless nature of the etymologies 
in which the disciples of Heracleitus exaggerated the 
practice of playing upon words; and Aristotle relates 


Crat. 440 D, 429 D, Cratylus was 
much younger than Socrates; he 
is described (ibid. 429 E; ef. 440 
E) as an Athenian, and his father’s 
name is said to have been Smik- 
rion. Another Heracleitean, called 
Antisthenes, is also mentioned 
(Diog. vi. 19); who, as it would 
seem, and not the Cynic, was the 
person who commentated on Hera- 
cleitus’s work (Diog. ix. 15); but we 
know nothing further about him. 

1 Inf. chapter on the Sophistie 
theory of knowledge. 

2 Besides the treatise a. Sialrns 
spoken of, sup. p. 69 sq.; 15, 1, 
we should mention rep) rpodijs, cf. 
Bornays, Heraclit. Br. 145 sq. 

8 Theet. 179 E: kat yop... 
mep) roUTwy Tay “HpakAerrelwy . , . 
avrois wey tots mep) chy “Edeooy 
door mpooroodyTa eumeipor elvar 
obdéy MaAAoY oidy TE diarexOjvat P 
Tos oloTpaOW, areXvOs yap Kare Td 


ovyypaumata pépovrat, To & empet- 
vat em Ady Kal epwrhwati Kal Hov- 
xfws ev pepe adroxplyacba Kal 
€pécOar HrTov avrois yu} 7d ender: 
MaAXoy bE brepBddAAE Td Od® OddEeY 
mpds Td unde ouixpdy eveivar tots 
av8pdow hovxtass BAN ay twd 71 
épn, Somep ek apérpns pnuartora 
aiviypnaTédn avacnavres Grotoketou- ° 
ot, Kay tovtov (nThs Adyov AaBeiv, 
tl elpnkev, Erépm memdAtter Kawas 
MeT@vouacmev@, Tepavets dt oddérote 
ovdey mpds oddéva adtav: odd¢ ye 
exeivor adrol mpds GAAHAOus, GAN’ €b 
mdyvu puddtrovor Td undty BéBaov 
egy clvar unr’ ev Adyw whe’ ev rats 
abréy Wvxais, And again: ovdt 
yiyverai Tey ToLobTwy Erepos et €pou 
MabyThs, BAN abtduaror avapvovrat 
bnd0ev by rixn Exastos adray év- 
Bovoidoas Kal tov Erepoy Erepos 
ovdty Hyetrar eidéva. Cf. Crag. 
384 A: thy KpariAov pavrelay, 
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that Cratylus blamed Heracleitus for not having ex- 
pressed with sufficient clearness the changeableness of 
things; at last indeed, he did not venture to express 
an opinion on any subject, because every proposition 
contains an assertion concerning a Being.’ If, never- 
theless, the school of Heracleitus in the beginning of the 
fourth century not only had adherents in its original 
home, but also in other places, this is certainly a sign of 
its historical importance; but the Heracleitean doctrine 
itself does not seem to have been further developed in 
the school. The philosophers who had also learned 
something from his contemporary, Parmenides, were the 
first to attempt a more accurate explanation of Be- 
coming, which Heracleitus had made the ground idea 


of his system. 


Those who must next be mentioned in 


this connection are, as before observed, Empedocles and 


the Atomists.? 


1 Arist. Metaph. iv. 5, 1010 a, 
10: é« yap tavrTns THs bmoAnpews 
etnvOnoev fj axpotarn Sdta Tay «ipn- 
Lévay, ) TeV pacKdyTwy jpakderTi- 
ew, Kat olay Kpartaos eixer, os Tb 
TedeuTaioy vubey meto Seiv Evel, 
GAAG Toy SdeTvAOY exlver udvoy, Kal 
‘Hpakarelrw émetiva eimdyte bri dis TH 
avTG ToTaU@ ovK eoriv euBHvat: 
aitos yap @ero ovd Gamat. The 
same is repeated without any ad- 
dition in Alex. im h. U.; Philop. 
Schol. in Ar. 35, a, 33; Olympio- 
dorus, ibid. 

2 We can only mention by way 
of appendix (for it is scarcely in- 
eluded in the subject matter of our 
history) the opinion recently ex- 
pressed by Gladisch (sup. Vol. I. 34 
sqq.), and previously by Creuzer 
(Symbolik und Mythol. ii. 196, 198 
sq. 2 ed. p. 595 sqq., 601 sqq. ed. 


1840), that Heracleitus was a dis- 
ciple of the Zoroastrian doctrine. 
In my criticism I must confine my 
self to the principal points. Gla- 
disch believes (Heracl. wu. Zor, Rel. 
u. Phil. p. 189 sqq.; ef. 23 sqq.) 
that the systems of Heracleitus and 
Zoroaster are one and the same. 
But even in their fundamental con- 
ceptions they are very different. 
The one is pure dualism, the other 
hylozoistic Pantheism; the Persian 
doctrine has two original beings, 
one good and the other evil; and 
that this dualism arose at first 
through a metamorphosis of the 
primitive essence from its primitive 
Being into the Being of another 
(‘eine Umwandlung des Urwesens 
aus seinem Ursein in Anderssein’) 
is an assumption which contra- 
dicts the most authentic accounts, 
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and can only be supported, and 
that but imperfectly, by some later 
and untrustworthy indications. 
Heracleitus, on the contrary, main- 
tains the unity of the world, and 
the power that moves the world, 
as strongly as any of the philoso- 
phers; the opposites with him 
are not original and permanent, 
but the original element is the 
uniform essence which, in its de- 
velopment, puts forth the most op- 
posite forms of Being, and again 
receives them into itself. The 
Persian system remains fixed, even 
in the opposition of good and evil, 
of light and darkness, as a final 
and absolute opposition ; Ahriman 
and his kingdom are simply that 
which ought not to be, and which 
(ef. Schuster, 225, 3) has only in 
the process of time intermeddled 
with the world: whereas with 
Heracleitus strife is the necessary 
condition of existence ; even evil is 
a good for the Deity, and a world 
of light alone, without shadows, 
such as forms the beginning and 
end of the Zoroastrian cosmology, 
is entirely unthinkable; for this 
very reason, however, the opposi- 
tion is continually resolving itself 
iato the harmony of the universal 
whole. There is much more re- 
semblance to the Persian dualism 
in that of Empedocles and the Py- 
thagoreans than in the system of 
Heracleitus. | Heracleitus’s chief 
doctrine of the flux of all things is 
entirely absent from the Zoroas- 
trian theology ; and, therefore, the 
worship of fire common to both has 
in each case a different import. 
The Persian religion in regard to 
light and warmth dwells mostly on 
their happy and beneficent influ- 
ence on man; with Heracleitus, 
fire is the cause and symbol of the 
universal life of nature—of the 
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change to which all things are sub- 
ject; it is the natural force which 
produces what is destructive, as 
well as what is beneficial to man. 
The Persian doctrine contains no- 
thing of the transmutation of the 
elements, nor of the alternate for- 
mation and destruction of the 
world; for what Gladisch quotes 
(Rel. u. Phil. 27; Her. u. Zor. 38 
sq.) from Dio Chrysost. Or, xxxvi. 
p. 92 sqq. R. is evidently a later 
interpretation, by which an in- 
sipid allegorical representation of 
the Stoic cosmology is made out 
of the ancient Persian chariot of 
Ormuzd (on which ef. Herod. vii. 
40), and the steed of the sun. 
Neither is there any mention of 
Heracleitus’s theory of the sun, 
which, though so characteristic of 
him, would be absolutely out of 
place; nor of the Heracleitean an- 
thropology, for the belief in the 
Fravashis, to which Gladisch refers, 
has hardly even a distant analogy 
with it. It has already been said, 
p. 6, that there is no reason for bring- 
ing the Logos of Heracleitus into 
connection with the word Honover, 
as Lassalle does. That Heraclei- 
tus, ‘as to his political opinions, was 
a Zoroastrian monarchist’ is a more 
than hazardous assertion: his own 
utterances show him to have been 
aristocratic and conservative, but 
at the same time thoroughly Greek 
in his temperament, and he is ex- 
pressly said to have declined an 
invitation to the Persian court. 
Under these circumstances, it is of 
no avail to prove that Heracleitus 
called strife the father of all 
things, when we know that strife 
with him had quite another mean- 
ing from the conflict of good and 
evil in the Zoroastrian religion ; 
that he made fire the primitive 
essence, when by fire he did not 
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I. EMPEDOCLES AND THE ATOMISTS. 


A, EMPEDOCLES.! 


1. The universal bases of the Physics of Hinpedocles—Generation 
and Decay—Primitive Substances and Moving Forces. 


Heracteitus had deprived substance of all permanence; 
Parmenides, on the contrary, had denied generation and 


intend to express what the Persians 
did in ascribing the nature of light 
to pure spirits ; that he had a horror 
of corpses (a feeling very natural 
to man); that he is said by a tra- 
dition to have been torn to pieces 
by dogs, which is something quite 
different from haying a Persian 
funeral assigned to him, which could 
never have been carried out in a 
man’s lifetime; that he blames the 
adoration of images, which is cen- 
sured by Xenophanes and others, 
and was unknown to the ancient 
Romans and to the Germans; 
that he demanded knowledge of 
truth, and was an enemy ot false- 
hood, which a philosopher certainly 
did not require to learn from fo- 
reign priests. Even supposing there 
existed many more vot such simi- 
larities, we could not infer from 
them any real historical interde- 
pendence; and if Heracleitus was 
acquainted with the religious doc- 
trine of the Persians (which in it- 
self is quite credible), there are no 
signs of its having exercised any 
decisive influence on his system. 

1 On the life, writings, and 
doctrine of Empedocles, ef. be- 
sides the more comprehensive 
works:—Sturz, Empedocles Agrig. 
Lpz. 1805, where the materials are 
very carefully collected; Karsten, 
Empedoclis Agr. Carm. Rel. Amst. 


1838 ; Stein, Lmpedoclis Agr. Frag- 
menta, Bonn, 1842; Steinhart, in 
Lrsch und Griibers Allg. Eneykl. 
sect. i, vol. 34, p. 83 sqq. Ritter, 
on the philosophy of Empedocles, 
in Wolfs Literar. Analekien, B. 13. 
(1820), H. 4, p. 411 sqq.; Krische, 
Forsch. i. 116 sqq.; Panzerbieter, 
Beitrdge z. Kritik uw. Hrliut. d. 
Emp. Mein. 1844; Zettschr. f. 
Alterthumsw. 1845, 883  sqq.; 
Bergk, De Proem. Empedoslis, 
Berl. 1839; Mullach, De Emp. 
Proemio, Berl. 1850; Quest. Him- 
pedoclearum Spec. Secund. Ibid. 
1852; Philosoph. Gr. Fragm. i. 
xiv. sqq., 15 sqy.: Lommatzsch, Die 
Weisheit d. Hinp. Berl. 1830. The 
last must be used with great cau- 
tion: Raynaud, De LHmpedocle, 
Strassb. 1848, only gives what is 
well known; even the work of 
Gladisch mentioned Vol. I. p. 34, in 
regard to Empedocles, keeps almost 
entirely to Karsten. There are 
also some dissertations in Ueber- 
weg, Grundr. i. § 23. 

Agrigentum, according to the 
unanimous testimony of cur au- 
thorities, was the native city of: 
Empedocles. The period of his 
activity coincides almost exactly 
with the second year of the fifth 
eentury, but the more particular 
statements are uncertain and 
various. Diog. viii. 74, places his 
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decay, motion and change 
middle course. 


prime (according to Apollodorus) 
in the 84th Olympiad (444-440 
B.c.), Euseb. Chron. in Ol. 81, and 
also in Ol. 86, therefore, either 
456-452 B.c. or 436-432 B.c. Syn- 
cellus, p. 254 C, adopts the earlier 
date; Gellius, xvii. 21, 13 sq,., 
mentions the date of the Roman 
Decemviri (450 B.c.), but, at the 
game time, that of the battle of 
Cremera (476 B.c.). The state- 
ment of Diogenes is doubtless 
based (as Diels shows, Rhein. Mus. 
xxxi. 87 sq.) on that of Glaucus, 
which he quotes, viii. 52, from 
Apollodorus, viz., that Empedocles 
visited Thurii immediately after 
the founding of that city (Ol. 83-4), 
which, however, leaves a wide 
margin, as it is not stated how old 
he was at the time. According to 
Arist. Metaph. i. 3, 984 a, 11, he 
was younger than Anaxagoras; 
but on the other hand, Simplicius 
says in Phys. 6 b, he was ob 7oAd 
karémv tod ’Avatarydpov yeyovds. 
The statement that he joined in 
the war of the Syracusans against 
Athens (415 B.c.) is contradicted 
by Apoll. doc cit. (Steinhart, p. 85, 
and Diels thinks it must be the 
war of 425 B.c., to which, however, 
according to Apollodorus’s calcula- 
tion, the objection that he must 
then have been dead, or trepyeyn- 
paxws, is less applicable). His age 
at his death is given by Aristotle 
ap. Diog, viii. 52, 78 (and perhaps 
also by Heracleides, ef. p. 3, 7.), as 
60; Favorinus ap. Diog. viii. 78, 
who gives it as 77, is a much 
less trustworthy testimony. Tho 
statement (ébid. 74) that he lived 
to the age of 109, confuses him 
with Gorgias. His life would, 
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; Empedocles strikes out a 
He maintains, on the one hand with 


therefore, fall between 484 and 
424 z.c. if, with Diels, we follow 
Apollodorus. But it seems to me 
safer to place the beginning and 
end of his existence 8 or 10 years 
earlier, first because Empedocles, 
according to Alcidamas ap. Diog. 
viii. 56, attended the instructions 
of Parmenides contemporaneously 
with Zeno; next, because the ov 
moAv of Simplicius can hardly 
mean so long a period as 16 years ; 
and lastly (ef. vol. i. 636 and inf. 
Anaz.), because Empedocles seems 
to have been already referred to 
by Melissus and Anaxagoras. We 
have little more certain informa- 
tion concerning him. He came of 
a rich and noble family (cf. Diog. 
viii. 51-53; also Karsten, p. 5 
sqq.). His grandfather of the 
same name in the 71st Olympiad 
had gained the prize at Olympia 
with a four-horse chariot (Diog. 
l. ce. after Apollodorus, as Diels 
shows), which is attributed to the 
philosopher by Athen. i. 3 e, fol- 
lowing Favorinus (ap. Diog. /. ¢.), 
and according to Diogenes, also by 
Satyrus and his epitomiser, Hera- 
cleides. His father Meton (so 
almost all the accounts call him— 
for other statements vide Karsten, 
p. 3 sq.) seems to have assisted in 
the ejection of the tyrant Thrasi- 
deus and the introduction of a 
democratic government, in the 
year 470 .c. (Diod. xi. 58), and to 
have been subsequently one of the 
most influential men in the cit 

(vide Diog. viii. 72). After Meton’s 
death, when the ancient aristocratic 
institutions had been restored, and 
there were attempts at a tyranny, 
Empedocles, not without severity, 
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Parmenides,. that Becoming and Decay in the strict 
sense, and therefore qualitative change in the original 


assisted the democracy to gain the 
victory, showing himself in word 
and deed a warm friend to the 
people. The throne was offered to 
him, but he refused it, as we are 
told in Diog. viii. 63-67, 72 sq. ; 
Plut. Adv. Col. 32, 4, p. 1126. He 
was destined, however, to experi- 
ence the fickleness of popular fa- 
your, and left Agrigentum probably 
against his will (Steinhart, 89, 
thinks it was because he had parti- 
cipated in the war between Syracuse 
and Athens, but that participation, 
as we have seen, is not to be con- 
sidered historical) for the Pelo- 
ponnesus. His enemies succeeded 
in preventing his return, and he 
consequently died there (Timeeus 
ap. Diog. 71 sq., ibid. 67, where the 
true reading for oikiCouévov is 
oixtiCouévov, and not, as Steinhart 
thinks, p. 84, aixiCouévov). The 
statement that he died in Sicily 
from the effects of a fall from a 
chariot (Favorin. ap. Diog. 73) is 
not so well authenticated. The 
story of his disappearance after a 
sacrificial feast (Heracleides ap. 
Diog. 67 sq.) is no doubt, like the 
similar story about Romulus, a 
myth invented for the apotheosis 
of the philosopher without any 
definite foundation in history. A 
naturalistic interpretation of this 
myth for the opposite purpose of 
representing him as a boasting im- 
poster is the well-known anecdote 
of his leap into A2tna (Hippobotus 
and Diodorus ap. Diog. 69 sq.; 
Horace, Ep. ad. Pis. 404 sq., and 
many others, ef. Sturz, p. 128 sq. 
and Karsten, p. 36), and also the 
assertion of Demetrius ap. Diog. 
74, that he hanged himself. Per- 


haps in order to contradict this 
evil report the so-called Telauges 
ap. Diog. 74, ef. 53, asserts that he 
fell into the sea from the weakness 
of old age, and was drowned. The 
personality of Empedocles plays 
an important part in all the tradi- 
tions respecting him. His tem- 
perament was grave (Arist. Prodi. 
xxxi. 953 a, 26, describes him as 
melancholic) ; hisactivity was noble 
and all-embracing. His political 
efficiency has already been men- 
tioned. His power of language to 
which he owed these successes 
(Timon ap. Diog. viii. 67, calls him 
ayopalwoy AnkyThs éréwv ; Satyrus, 
ibid. 58, phrwp e&pioros), and which 
is still perceptible in the richness 
of imagery and the elevated ex- 
pressions of his poems, he is said 
to have strengthened by technical 
study. Aristotle designates him 
as the person who first cultivated 
rhetoric (Sext. Math. vii. 6, Diog. 
viii. 57, cf. Quintilian iii. 1, 2), and 
Gorgias is said to have been his 
disciple in the art (Quintil. 2. ¢. 
Satyrus ap. Diog. 58). His own 
vocation, however, he seems to 
have sought, like Pythagoras, 
Epimenides, and others, in the 
functions of a priest and prophet. 
He himself, v. 24 sq. (422, 462 
Mull.), declares that he possesses 
the power to heal old age and sick- 
ness, to raise and calm the winds, 
to summon rain and drought, and 
to recall the dead to life. In the 
introduction to the Ka@apyot, he 
boasts that he is honoured by all 
men as a god, and that when he 
enters a city adorned with fillets 
and flowers, he is immediately sur- 
rounded by those in need of help, 
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substance, are unthinkable; but, on the other hand, he 
does not absolutely abandon this point of view; he allows 


some soliciting prophecies, and 
some healing of diseases. This 
element comes out strongly in his 
doctrines on anthropology and 
ethics. Ancient writers speak not 
only of the solemn state and dig- 
nity with which he surrounded 
himself (Diog. vill. 56, 70, 73; 
fflian. V. H. xii, 32; Tertull. De 
Pall. C 4; Suid. ’Eumedoxa.; Kar- 
sten, p. 30 sq.), and of the great 
reverence which was paid him 
(Dieg. viii. 66, 70), but also of 
many wonders which, like another 
Pythagoras, he wrought. He for- 
bade- injurious winds to enter 
Agrigentum (Timeus ap. Diog. 
vill, 60; Plut. Curios. i. p. 515; 
Adv. Col. 32, 4, p. 1126; Clemens, 
Strom. vi. 680 C; Suid. ’Eumed. 
dopa.; Hesych. kwAvoavéeuas: ef, 
Karsten, p. 21; ef. Philostr. V. 
Apollon. vill. 7, 28), the cireum- 
stance is differently related by 
Timeeus and Plutarch; the origin 
of it is no doubt the miraculous 
account of Timeus, according to 
which the winds are imprisoned 
by magie, in pipes lke those of the 
Homeric Aolus. Plutarch gives a 
naturalistic interpretation of the 
miracle, which is even more absurd 
than the suggestion of Lommatzsch, 
p. 25, and Karsten, p. 21—that 
Empedocles stopped up the hollow 
through which the winds passed 
by stretching asses’ skins across 
it. We hear further that he de- 
livered the Selinuntians from 
pestilences by altering the course 
of their river (Diog. viii. 70, and 
Karsten, 21 sq.), brought an ap- 
parently dead man to life after he 
had long been stiff (Heracleid. ap. 
Diog. viii. 61, 67, and others ; the 


statement of Hermippus, ibd. 69, 
sounds simpler. Further details 
ap. Karsten, p. 23 sqq.; on the 
work of Heracleid. vide Stein, p. 
10); and restrained a madman 
from suicide by means of music 
(lambl. V. Pyth. 113, and others, 
ap. Karsten, p. 26). How much 
historical foundation exists for 
these stories it is now, of course, 
impossible to discover. The first 
and third are suspicious, and seem 
only to have emanated from the 
verses of Empedocles; what is said 
in the second, of the improvement 
of the river, may possibly be an 
allusion to the coin described by 
Karsten, on which the river-god in 
that case would merely represent 
the city of Selinus. That Empe- 
docles believed himself capable of 
magical powers is proved by his 
own writings ; according to Satyrus, 
ap. Diog. viii. 59, Gorgias asserts 
that he had been present when 
Empedocles was practising them. 
That he also practised medi- 
cine, which was then commonly 
connected with magic and priest- 
craft, is clear from his own words, 
quoted by Plin. A. N. xxxvi. 27, 
202; Galen. Therap. Meth. ec. 1, 
B. x. 6, Kuhn and others. The 
traditions as to the teachers of 
Empedocles will be mentioned 
later on. The writings attributed 
to him are very various in content, 
but it is questionable in regard to 
many whether they really belonged 
tohim. The statement ap. Diog. 
vili. 57 sq., that he wrote tragedies, 
and no fewer than 43, is doubt- 
less founded on the evidence of 
Hieronymus and Neanthes, and 
not on that of Aristotle. Hera- 
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not only that particular things as such arise, decay and 
change, but also that the conditions of the world are sub- 
ject to perpetual change. Consequently he is obliged to 
reduce these phenomena to movement in space, to the 
combination and separation of underived, imperishable, 
and qualitatively unchangeable substances, of which there 
must, in that case, necessarily be several, variously con- 
stituted, in order to explain the multiplicity of things. 
These are the fundamental thoughts underlying the 


cleides thinks the tragedies were 
the work of another person, who, 
according to Suid. ’Eumed. was, 
perhaps, his grandfather of the 
same name; and this conjecture 
has great probability, vide Stein, 
p. 5 sq., against Karsten, 63 sqq. 
519. He justly considers that the 
two epigrams, ap. Diog. vill. 61, 
65, are spurious, and the same 
must be said of the verse or poem 
from which Diogenes quotes an 
address to Telauges, son of Pytha- 
goras (ibid. p.17). The wodrrixa, 
which Diog. 57 ascribes to him, 
together with the tragedies, pro- 
bably refer, not to any independent 
work, although Diogenes seems to 
presuppose this, but to smaller 
portions of other writings; they 
cannot, therefore, be genuine, but 
must be placed in the same cate- 
gory as the so-called political part 
of Heracleitus’s work. The state- 
ment (Diog. 77, Suid. Diog. 60, is 
not connected with this) that Em- 
pedocles wrote iarpika, in prose, 
according to Suidas (karadoyadny), 
may probably be accounted for 
either by the existence of some 
forged work, or by a misapprehen- 
sion of a notice which originally 
referred to the medical portion of 
the Physics, vide Stein, p. 7 sqq. 


(For another opinion vide Mullach, 
De Emped. Proemio, p. 21 sq. 
Fragm. 1. xxv.) Two poems, one 
a hymn to Apollo, and the other on 
the army of Xerxes, are said 
by Diog. viii. 57, following 
Hieronymus or Aristotle, to have 
been destroyed soon after his 
death. That Empedocles wrote 
down speeches or rhetorical in- 
structions, the ancient accounts of 
him give us no reason to suppose, 
vide Stein, 8, Karsten, 61 sq. 
There remain, therefore, but two 
undoubtedly genuine works which 
have come down to modern times, 
the void and the ka@appyol ; that 
these are separate works, as Kar- 
sten (p. 70) and others suppose, 
has been conclusively proved by 
Stein. The gvoikd were at a later 
period divided into three books 
(vide Karsten, p. 78), but the 
author seems to have contemplated 
no such division. On the testi 
monies and opinions of the ancients 
on the poems of Empedocles, vide 
Karsten, p. 74 sqq., 57 sq. Sturz, 
Karsten, Mullach and Stein have 
collected the fragments, and the 
three first have commented on 
them. (I quote from Stein, but 
add the numbers of the verses as 
given by Karsten and Muliach.) 
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doctrine of Empedocles on the primitive causes, as we 
gather partly from his own utterances and partly from 
the statements of ancient writers. 

If we see a being enter upon life, we generally think 
it is something which did not previously exist; if we 
see it destroyed, we think that something which was, 
has ceased to be.! Empedocles, following Parmenides 
in this respect, considers this notion as contradictory. 
That a thing should come from nothing, and that it 
should become nothing, appear to him alike impossible. 
From whence, he asks with his predecessor, could any- 
thing be added to the totality of the Real, and what 
should become of that which is? There is nowhere 
any void in which it might be cancelled, and whatever 
it may become, something will always come out of it 
again.2 What, therefore, appears to us as generation 
and decay cannot really be so; it is in truth only 


1 V. 40 (342, 108 M) sq.; ef. 
especially V. 45 sqq.:— 


vnmiot — od yap ou dodrArxdpporeés 
eiot wépturat (they have no far- 
reaching thoughts) - 

ot 0} ylyvecOa mdpos ovx éedy éAmti- 
Covel, 

h rt karadvnorew re Kal €EdAAVTOaL 
amavTn. 


2 V. 48 (81, 102 M):— 


ek TOD yap wy edyTos aunxavey eorti 
yever bar 

767 edby eEdAAVTOM avnvucroy Kal 
darpnkrov (se. €o7L), 

aiel yap orhoovrat (se. edyta) dm 
Ké Tis aiey epeldn, 


V. 90 (117, 93 M): — 


elre yap ép0elpovto Siaumepes, ov- 
Ker’ ay Hoar, 


V.91 (119 K; 166,94 M):— 

ovdé Tt TOD mayrds Kevedby méAEL 
ovde Tepitaody, 

TovTo 8 eravinoee To way Th Ke Kal 
mwdbey €rOdv; 

mH dé Ke Kal @roAolat’; éxel rave’ 


ovdev Epnuor* - 


GAN air’ eotw Taira (they are 
themselves, remain what they 
are) 5” GAAnAwy 5é Covta 

yiyverat %AAoGev BAAG dinverts, aity 
bpmota. 

V. 61 (350, 116 M) :— 

ok ty avhp Tolatta codds ppcat 
avTevouTto, 

&s Uppa wey TE Broder, rd 8} Blorov 
KaA€OUCL, 

Toppa mev ody cioly Kal obw mdpa 
deiAd Kal ec OAd, 

mply 8& mdyev te Bpoto) kal éme) 
Avdev, ovdeY ap’ cicly. 
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mingling and separation.! 
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What we call generation 


is the combination of substances; what we call decay 
is the separation of substances,’ though in ordinary 


1 'V. 36 (77, 98 M):— 
BAAo 5€ tor epéw' Giais ovdevds 
éoTiy amdvTwy 
Ount@v, ovdé Tis ovVAOMEvoU Bavaroto 
TEAEUT I), 
GAAd pdvoy pikis re SidAAakls Te 
pyevT@y 
éotl, pias & emt rots dvoud erat 
avOpémoow. Of. Arist. Me- 
taph. i. 3, 984 a, 8: "Eumedoxars 
dé 7a Tértapu ... Tatra yap del 
diapevery Kal ob ylyver@ar adr 7) 
mAb. Kal ddvydtnTt cvyKpdueva. 
kal diakpwdueva eis Ey TE Kal €f Evds. 
De Gen. et Corr. ii. 6; ibid. c. 7, 
334 a, 26: The mixture of the 
elements with Empedocles is a 
aivOeois Kabdmep €& mAlyOwy Kat 
AlOwy Totxos. 

2 That ‘birth’ is nothing else 
than the combination, and decease 
than the separation of the sub- 
stances of which each thing con- 
sists, is often asserted, not only by 
Empedocles himself, but by many 
of our authorities. Cf. V. 69 (96, 


70 M) :— 

obras # mev ev ex mAcdvay pmeudOnre 
pverban, 

dt mddw diapdytos évds’ TAEoW” 
exter €Oovat, 


TH pev ylyvovrat te Kal ob opiow 
éumedos aidmy (= kal amdAdvy- 
Ta)" 

dt TAs’ GAdooovtTa Siaymepes ov- 
Saye Atryet, 

tatty aity aow axwytl Kata Kv- 
kAov (axwnrt I retain, agreeing 

with Panzerbieter ; others read axt- 

ynra, which is a greater departure 
from the MSS.; or d«ivnrov, which 
formany reasons seems less probable; 
it ig a question whether axlyyror, 


the reading which stands in all the 
MSS. of Aristotle and Simplicius, 
is not the true reading, and whe- 
ther the masculine of @ynTol is not 
to be supplied as subject of the 
proposition, and corresponding to 
Bporolin V.54). This is confirmed 
by the doctrine of Love and Hate 
(vide infra), for Empedocles de- 
rives. birth or origination from 
Love, the essential operation of 
which consists in uniting matter ; 
while from Hate he derives the 
destruction of all things; as Aris- 
totle-also says, Metaph. ii1. 4, 1000, 
a, 24 sqq. It can scarcely be 
doubted, therefore, that Empedo- 
eles simply identified origination 
with pigs, and decease or passing 
away, with didAAagis. In one pas- 
sage, however, he seems to derive 
both, yéveois and amdAenis, from 
each of these causes—from separa- 
tion as well as from combination. 
V. 61 (87, 62 M) sqq. :-— 
lan’ epéw tore pev yap ev nvénen 
povoy elvan 
ex tAcéywy, ToTE D ad dieu TAEOV 
ef évds civor, (The verses are 
repeated in V. 76 sq.) 
douh S€ Ovntav yéveots, Soh O ard- 
Aes. 
Thy mey yap mavrwy ovvodos TikTEL 
7’ GAEKEL TE, 
65. 7 5 mdAw Biapvopéevov Opep- 
Ocion dierTn. 
kal TadT GAAdooovTa Siapmepes ov- 
Saya Aner, 
hAAore pev mirdryti cuvepx oper’ eis 
éy Grayra, 
tarorte 8’ ad dfx’ Exacra popedmeva 
velkeos €x0er Then follows V. 
69 sqq. vide supra, I cannot agree 
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Everything, 


therefore, is subject to Becoming and Decay, only so 


with Karsten who, in V. 63, substi- 
tutes for 501?) dé, “ rode ;” for drA€Ke:, 
“aiter;” and for 0pepOetaa, ‘ Opupbei- 
oa,” in accordance with our text of 
Simplicius, for the changes are then 
too great, and the pregnant mean- 
ing of the whole verse is weakened. 
But Panzerbieter, Beitr. 7 sq.; 
Steinhart, p. 94; and Stein, ad h. 1., 
are scarcely justified in explaining 
the words as they do: things arise, 
not merely from the union of mat- 
ters, but also from their separation, 
for in consequence of separation, 
new combinations appear; and simi- 
larly things pass away, not merely 
through their separation, but also 
through their union ; because every 
new combination of substances is 
the destruction of the preceding 
combination. This in itself would 
not be inconceivable, but it would 
contradict the opinion of Empedo- 
cles (so, far as it has been hitherto 
ascertained), who explains birth only 
from the mixture of substances, 
and decay only from their separa- 
tion. He would, in the other case, 
assert that every union is, at the 
same time, a division, and vice 
versa ; the diapepduevoy aite Evu- 
péperat, which, according to Plato, 
Soph. 242 D sq. (supra, p. 33, 2), 
constituted the peculiarity of He- 
racleitus’s doctrine as distinguished 
from that of Empedoeles, would 
belong just as much to Empedo- 
cles; and the contradiction with 
which Aristotle reproaches him (inf, 
139, 1), that love while it unites, 
also separates, and that hate which 
separates also unites, would not 
exist; for this would be in accor- 
dance with the nature of love and 
hate. The context of the verse 


appears to demand some other 
view; for as verses 60-62 and 
66-68 do not immediately refer to 
individuals, but to the universe and 
its conditions, the intermediate 
verses must have the same refer- 
ence. The expression révtwy stbvo- 
dos is likewise in favour of this 
rendering ; for it corresponds too 
closely with ouvepyduev’ eis ev 
aravra, V. 67, cvvepxducr’ eis Eva 
kéopoy, V.116 (142, 151 M), mda 
ovvepxetat ev pdvov elva:, V. 173 
(169, 193 M), to allow of its being 
interpreted in any other way. 
The meaning of V. 63 sqq. is, 
therefore: ‘The mortal is pro- 
duced from immortal elements 
(vide énfra, V. 182), partly in the 
issuing of things from the sphairos, 
partly in their return to it; in 
both cases, however, it is again 
destroyed, here by the succeeding 
union, and there by the succeeding 
separation.” Cf. Sturz, p. 260 sqq., 
and Karsten, 403 sqq., for the re- 
marks of later writers on Empe- 
docles’s doctrine of mingling and 
separation, which, however, tell 
us nothing new. 

' Vide p. 128, 1, and V. 40 (342, 
168 M): of 8 bre wiv kara ora 
euyev dos aidepos ix (I follow 
the emendation of the text in Plut. 
Adv. Col. ii. 7, p. 1113; Panzer- 
bieter, Beitr. p. 16, and explain, if 
a mixture appears in the form ot a 
man) :— 

He Kar’ akporépwy Onpav yévos # 
Kata Oduywy 
NE Kar’ oiwvdy, téTe wey Tdd_ (Panz. 

Toye) pact yevér bau 

edte 3 droxpiw0do1, Td 5’ ad dvcdal- 
ova wéT Mov, 
f 9€u1s o¥ (so Wyttenb.: for other 
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far as it becomes many out of one, or one out of many ; 
so far, on the contrary, as it maintains itself in this 
change of place, in its existence and its own particular 
nature, so far does it remain, even in the alternation, 


unchanged.! 


There are four different substances of which all 
things are composed: earth, water, air, and fire.2 Em- 


emendations of the corrupt text, 
ef. the editions) kadéovar, vou 8° 
eign Ka airs. 

PV. 69'sqq.p. 123; 2, In V. 72 
the words admit of a double inter- 
pretation. Either: ‘how far this 
alternation never ceases,’ or ‘how 
far this never ceases to be in alter- 
nation. The sense and context 
seem to mein favour of the first 
view. On account of this un- 
changeableness of the primitive 
matters, Aristotle, De Celo, iii. 7, 
init. associates Empedocles with 
Democritus in the censure: of pev 
ovy Tept Eumedokréa Kal Anudkpitov 
AavOdvovew avtol abrovs ov yéveow 
ef GAANAwY.ToLoUYTES (SC. TOP TTOL- 
xelwv), GAAX gowouevny yéveci 
évuTapxov yap Exacrov exkplvecbat 
pac, domep e& aryyelou Tis yeverews 
ovons GAN ovK &x Twos bAns, ovde 
yiyverOat weTaBdddrovros. Cf. also 
De Mel. c. 2, 975 a, 36 sqq., and 
the quotations, swp.p.123,1. When 
therefore, Simp. De Celo, 68 b, 
Ald. attributes to Empedocles 
the Heracleitean proposition: rby 
xdapmov TovTOY ore Tis Oedy oie 
wis avOpdmwy emoincev, GAN Hy ded, 


the true text (first ap. Peyron, - 


Emp. et Parm. Fragm.; now p. 182 
b, 28 K.; Schol. in Arist. 487 b, 
43) shows that in the re-translation 
from the Latin, which we get in 
the text of Aldus, the names haye 
been confused. 


2 V. 33 (55, 159 M):— 

Téccapa Tav mdytwy pilduara mpe- 
Tov &kove’ 

Zevs apyhs “Hpn re pepécBios 78 
*Aidwveds 

Nijoris & % Saxptors réyye kpovyvepo, 
Bpdreiov. 

Many conjectures respecting 
the text and meaning of this verse 
are to be found in Karsten and 
Mullach én h. 7.; Schneidewin, Philo- 
logus, vi. 155 sqq.; Van Ten Brink, 
ibid. 731 sqq. Fire is also called 
“Hpaoros ; Nestis is said to have 
been a Sicilian water deity, believed 
by Van Ten Brink, according to 
Heyne, to be identical with Pro- 
serpine (cf. however Krische, 
Forsch. i. 128). It is clear that 
Here does not mean the earth, as 
(probably on account of pepéo Bios) 
is supposed by Diog. viii. 76; He- 
racl., Pont. Alley. Hom. 24, p. 52; 
Probus in Virg. Eel. vi. 3; Athen- 
agoras, Suppl. ¢. 22; Hippol. 
Refut. vii. 79, p. 884 (Stob. i. 288, 
and Krische, i. 126, might have 
escaped this error by a slight 
change of the words). It means of 
course the air; and it is not even 
necessary, with Schneidewin to 
refer mepéoBios to Aidwveds, as it 
is perfectly applicable to air. Be- 
sides the mythical designations wo 
find the following, V. 78 (105, 60 
M), 333 (321, 378 M) rip, Sup, 
yin, aidnp; V. 211 (151, 278 M) 
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pedocles is expressly designated as the first who admitted 
these four elements,! and all that we know of his pre- 
decessors tends to confirm the statement. The earlier 
philosophers, indeed, admitted primitive substances 
from which all things arose, but these primitive sub- 
stances were wanting in the characteristic by which 
alone they could become elements in the Empedoclean 
sense of the term; viz., the qualitative unchangeable- 
ness, which leaves only the possibility of a division 
and combination in space. Similarly the earlier philo- 
sophers are acquainted with all the substances which 
Empedocles regards as elements, but they do not class 
them together as fundamental substances and apart 
from all others; the primitive substance is with most of 
them One. Parmenides alone in the second part of his 
poem has two primitive substances, but none of these 
philosophers has four ; and in respect to the first derived 
substances, we find, besides the unmethodical enumera- 


Bdwp, yn, alOhp, Aus; V. 215 
(209, 282 M), 197 (270, 273 M), 


and this matter neither increases 
nor diminishes, kal mpds tots oi?’ 


XPav, GuBpos, aidhp, mip; V. 96 
(124, 120 M) sqq. probably fauos, 
aidhp, OuBpos, ala; V. 877 (16, 32 
M) aiOyp, mévtos, xOdv, HAwos: V. 
187 (327, 263 M) jAéetwp, xOdv, 
ovpayds, @ddasoa; V. 198 (211, 
211 M) x8av, Nijoris, “Hpaicros ; 
V. 208 (215, 206 M) x@dy, “Hoai- 
eros, buBpos, aibhp. I cannot agree 
with Steinhart's conjecture (J. c. 
93) that Empedocles by the variety 
of names wished to mark the dif- 
ference between the primitive 
elements and those perceptible to 
sense. V. 89 (116, 92 M), says 
that the four primitive elements 
contain in themselves all matter; 


%AAo 7 (so Mull., but the text is 
corrupt, and its restoration very 
uncertain) ylyvera: odd amoatyet. 

1 Arist. Metaph. i. 4, 985 a, 
31, ef. c. 7, 988 a, 20; De Gen. et 
Corr. ii. 1, 328 b,'38 sqq. Cf. 
Karsten, 334. The word cro:yetor 
is moreover not Empedoclean, as 
it is almost needless to observe. 
Plato is cited as the teacher who 
first introduced it into scientific 
language (Eudemus ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 2, a, Favorin. ap. Diog. iii. 
24). Aristotle found it already 
in vogue, as we see from the ex- 
pression T& KaAovmeva ororyela 


(ef. Part. m. b, 336, 2nd ed.) 
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tion of Pherecydes and Anaximenes, only the triple 
divisicn of Heracleitus, the five-fold division of Philo- 
laus (probably already connected with Empedocles), 
and Anaximander’s two opposite categories of warm and 
cold. Why Empedocles fixed the number of his 
elements at four, we cannot discover, either from his 
own fragments, or from the accounts of the ancients. 
At first sight it might seem that he arrived at his 
theories in the same manner as other philosophers 
arrived at theirs, viz., through observation and the 
belief that phenomena were most easily to be explained 
by this means. But in that case his doctrine was 
anticipated in the previous philosophy. The high esti- 
mation in which the number four was held by the Pytha- 
goreans is well known. Yet we must not exaggerate 
the influence this may have had on Empedocles, for in 
his physics he adopted little from Pythagoreanism, and 
the Pythagorean school, even in its doctrine of elemen- 
tary bodies, followed other points of view. Of the 
elements of Empedocles we find three in the primitive 
substances of Thales, Anaximenes, and Heracleitus, and 
the fourth in another connection, with Xenophanes and 
Parmenides. Heracleitus speaks of three elementary 
bodies; and the importance of this philosopher in re- 
gard to Empedocles will presently be shown. The three 
ground-forms of the corporeal admitted by Heracleitus 
might easily be developed into the elements of Empe- 
docles; if the liquid fluid and the vaporous element, 
water and air, were distinguished from each other in 
the customary manner, and if the dry vapours, which 
Heracleitus had reckoned as part of the supreme 
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element, were considered as air.! The three elements 
of Heracleitus seem to have arisen from the doctrine 
propounded by Anaximander and afterwards maintained 
by Parmenides, viz., the fundamental opposition of the 
warm and the cold, by the introduction of an inter- 
mediate stage between them. On the other hand, the 
five elementary bodies of Philolaus represent a develop- 
ment, based on geometrical and cosmological concep- 
tions, of the four elements of Empedocles. This doctrine, 
therefore, appears to have been in a state of constant 
progression, from Anaximander to Philolaus, and the num- 
ber of the elements to have been always on the increase. 
But though Empedocles declared the four elements to 
be equally original, he, in fact,as Aristotle says, reduces 
them to two; for he sets fire on one side, and the three 
remaining elements together on the other; so that his 
four-fold division is seen to originate in the two-fold 
division of Parmenides.? When, however, later writers 
assert that his starting-point was the opposition of the 


‘ Aristotle also mentions the 
theory of three elements, fire, air, 
and earth (Gen. e¢ Corr. ii. 1, 329 
a, 1). -Philop. 2m h. 0. p. 46 b, 
refers this statement to the poet 
Ton: and in fact Isocrates does 
say of him (7. ayriddo0. 268) “lov 
ov mwAelw rpidv [epnoev civ Td 
dvra]. Similarly Harpocrat. “Iwy. 
This statement may be true of Ion, 
even if (as Bonitz, Ind. Arist. 821 
b, 40 and Prantl. Arist. Werke, ii. 
505 remark) the passage in Aris- 
totle may relate, not to Ion, but 
to the Platonic ‘divisions’ (Part 
11, a, 380, 4, 8rd edition), in which 
an intermediary is at first dis- 
tinguished from fire and earth, 
and is then divided into water 


and air. Ion may have borrowed 
his three elements from Hera- 
cleitus; he can hardly have in- 
fluenced Empedocles, as he seems 
to have been younger. 

2 Metaph. i. 4,985 a, 31: én 
Be 7h ds ev BAns eer Aceydueva 
TrOXELa TéTTApA TMp@Tos elrev: ov 
mhy xparal ye Térraptw, GAN ds 
ducly otor wdvots, mupt wey Ka? adrd 
Tots & avrikemévors &s pd pioer, 
yn te kal dépr Kad B8arr. AdBou & 
tv tis abtd Oewpdv ee tev emdy, 
De Gen. et Corr.ii. 3. 330 b, 19: 
évior 8 evOds rérrapa A€éyovow, ofoy 
"Eumedoxrts. cuvdyer 8& Ka oStos 
eis a. Sto" TG yap up) TaAAQ TdvTA 
ayritlOnoww, 
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warm and the cold, or that of the rare and the dense, 
or even of the dry and the moist,’ this is doubtless an 
inference of their own, uncountenanced by Empedocles, 
either in these expressions or elsewhere with such dis- 
tinctness in his writings; and the statement that in 
the formation of the universe the two lower elements 
are the matter, aud the two higher the efficient instru- 
ments,? is still farther from his opinion. 

The four fundamental substances then, being ele- 
ments, are necessarily primitive; they are all underived 
and imperishable. Each consists of qualitatively homo- 
geneous parts, and without changing their nature they 
pass through the various combinations into which they 
are brought by means of the variability of things.° 


1 Cf, the passages from Alex- to the other, as the active and the 
ander, Themistius, Philoponus, passive principle. 


Simplicius and Stobzeus, ap. Kars- 3 V. 87 (114, 88 M) :— 

ten, 840 sqq. mn ; ravra yap tod Te maya Kal jAlKa 
2 Hippol. Refut. vil. 29, p. 384. yevvav eat, 

Empedocles assumed four elements qiyjjs 3 &AAns HAAO péder mapa 

B00 piv bAuKa, Yhv Kab Bwp, dvo de THOos Exdorw. 

Bpyava ois Ta SAUMA KoopetraL kal V. 89, vide supra, p. 125, 2; V. 

wetaBadrrcTat, mvp kal dépa, dbo 104 (132, 128) :-— ? ae 

Beare cpyeseneva.. «5 velkos | Kat én Tov tay? boa 7 hv boa 7’ ec6', 


giAtav, which is repeated after- 


¢ ’ 4 py 4 
wards. The doctrine of this philo- bro 7 torus oalrow.~ Text 


sopher is still more decidedly mis- _, OE ay er ed 
represented by the same author devdpear’ €BrAarryoe Kat dvepes 75E 
yuvaikes, 


i. 4 (repeated ap. Cedren. Synops. ). , Wr" : ; 
i, 157 B), in the statement, prob- Oijpes T oiwvol Te Kal vdaT oO pEeupmoves 
ably taken from a Stoic or Neo- txOus, Pee fi 

Pythagorean source): Thy 10d kal te Geol SoAtxalwves Timiot pepi- 


a \ 4 . 
mavTbs apxny veiKos Kal pirlay epn nae Sra 81 aAAHA 
kal rd Ths povddos voepdy wip roy HON Thad radTa 8 wv 
& OéovTa 


Gedy Kal ouverrdvat ex mupds TH J ead) , 
adyra Kal «is wip avadvojnoerbat, “YHYVETA arAowmd: Siamrutis yap 
On the other hand Karsten, p. amet Bet. 

343, is incorrect in saying that Cf. p. 122, 2. Also V. 90 sqq., 
Empedocles, according to Hippo- 69 sqq. (supra, p. 122, 2; 128, 2); 
lytus, opposed fire and water one Arist. Metaph. i. 3 (supra, p. 128, 1), 
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They are also equal as to mass,’ though they are 
mingled in particular things in the most various pro- 
portions, and are not all contained in each particular 
thing.? The peculiar traits, however, by which they 
are distinguished from one another, and their place in 
the structure of the universe, Empedocles does not seem 
to have precisely determined. He describes fire as warm 
and glittering; air as fluid and transparent; water as 
dark and cold; earth as heavy and hard. He some- 
times attributes to earth a natural motion downwards, 
and to fire a similar motion upwards ;‘ but his utterances 


on the subject are not always consistent.® 


ii, 4, 1000 b, 17; Gen. et Corr. ii. 
1; ul. 6, bed. 1, 1, 814 a, 24 (ef. 
De Celo, iii. 3, 802 a, 28, and 
Simpl. De Celo, 269 b, 38; Schol. 
513 b); De Colo, iii. 7 (supra, p. 
125, 1); De Melisso, c. 2, 975 a, 
and other passages ap. Sturz, 152 
sqq., 176 sqq., 186 sqq., and Kar- 
sten, 336, 403, 406 sq. 

1 This at any rate seems to be 
asserted by the toa mdyta in the 
verses just quoted, which gram- 
matically may with 7Alka also 
relate to yevvay (of like origin). 
Arist. Gen et Corr. ii. 6 sub init. 
enquires whether this equality is 
an equality of magnitude or of 
power? Empedocles doubtless 
made no distinction between them. 
He connects the word as little 
with yévvay as Simplicius does, 
Phys. 34 a. 

* Cf. (besides what will pre- 
sently be said as to the proportions 
of the primitive elements in this 
admixture) V. 119 (154, 134 M) 
sqq., where the mixture of matter 
in various things is compared with 
the mixing of colours by which 
the painter reproduces these things 


In this, how- 


In a picture: Gpuovin pltavte Ta 
Mev Tew BAAa BF eAdoow. Bran- 
dis, p. 227, has been led, by an 
error in the punctuation in V. 129, 
corrected by later editors, to dis- 
cover in these verses a meaning 
alien alike to the works and the 
standpoint of Empedocles, viz., that 
all the perishable has its cause in 
the Deity, as the work of art has 
in the mind of the artist. 

° V. 96 (124, 120 M) sqq,, 
which, however, are very corrupt 
in the traditional texts. V. 99, 
which has been restored, though 
not satisfactorily, perhaps began 
thus: aiéépa @ &s xetra. From 
this passage the statement of Aris- 
totle is taken, Gen. e¢ Corr. i. 315 
b, 20; Plut. Prim. rigs (ON) pe 
948; but, on the other hand, Aris- 
totle seems to refer in another 
place, De Respir. c. 14, 477 b, 4 
(Oepudy yap elvat 7d Sypdy Hrrov rod 
aépos), to some subsequent passage 
now lost from the poem. 

4 Of. p. 144, 1. 

> We shall find later examples 
of this. Of. Plut. Place. ii. 7. 6; 
and Ach. Tat. in drat. ¢. 4, end 
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ever, there is nothing that transcends the simplest 


observation. 


Plato and Aristotle were the first to 


reduce the qualities of elements to fixed fundamental 
determinations, and to assign each element to its 


natural place. 


Even without the testimony of Aristotle ! it would 


these, following perhaps the same 
source, assert that Empedocles as- 
signed no definite place to the ele- 
ments, but supposed each element 
capable of occupying the place of 
the rest. Aristotle says, De Celo, 
iv. 2, 809 a, 19: Empedocles, like 
Anaxagoras, gaye no explanation 
of the heaviness and lightness of 
bodies. 

1 Gen. et Corr. i. 8, 3825 b, 19: 
"EumedoraAc? 5¢ Ta mev HAAG pavepov 
Sti méxpt Tv oTotxelwy exer THY 
yéverw Kal thy fopay, adTay Se 
TovTwy Tas ylverat Kal POelperat Td 
gwpevdpevoy peyebos ovte d7jAov 
obre évdéxeTan Adve avTe pi AE- 

“yovtt kal ToD Tupods elvat oToLXELO?, 
duolws St Kal Tay Bdwv ardytav. 
(In De Celo, iii. 6, 305 a, and Lu- 
eretius,i. 746 sqq., it is denied that 
Empedocles held the theory of 
atoms.) These distinct assertions 
would be in direct opposition to 
Aristotle himself, if he really said 
what Ritter (Gesch. d. Phil. i. 533 
sq.) finds in him, namely that all 
four elements are properly derived 
from one nature, which underlies 
all differences, and is, more exactly, 
gala. This, however, is incorrect. 
Aristotle says (Gen. et Corr.i. 1, 
315 a, 3), that Empedocles contra- 
dicted himself: @ua mev yap ob 
now Erepov e& Erépov ylverOa THY 
croxelwy obdtv, GAAG THAAA TATA 
éx robtwy, dua d bray eis ev cvva- 
yayn Thy amacay plow marly Tod 
velkous, ek Tod évds ylyverOar mary 


exacroy, But it is clear that this 
only means: Empedocles himself 
altogether denied that the four ele- 
ments arose out of one another; 
nevertheless in his doctrine of the 
Sphairos, he indirectly admits, 
without perceiving it, that they have 
such an origin; for if the unity of 
all things in the Sphairos be taken 
in its strict acceptation, the quali- 
tative differences of the elements 
must disappear; and the elements 
consequently, when they issue from 
the Sphairos, must form themselves 
anew out of a homogeneous sub- 
stance. It is not that a statement 
is here attributed by Aristotle to 
Empedocles which contradicts the 
rest of his theory; Empedocles is 
refuted by an inference not derived 
from himself. Nor can it be proved 
from Metaph. iii. 1, 4, that Aris- 
totle designated the uniform na- 
ture, from which the elements are 
said to proceed, as giAfa. In Me- 
taph. iti. 1, 996 a, 4, he asks the 
question: wérepoy rd &y Kad 7d dy, 
Kaddmep of Tv@ayéperor Kal TlAdrwy 
éreyev, ovx erepdy Th eoriv GAN 
ovata T&v bvTwY, 2) od, GAA’ Erepdy 
TiTd broKelwevor, Somep EumedoKATS 
not pirlav, %AAos é Tis TWUp, 6 FE 
vdwp, 6 5¢ dépa. Here he does not 
speak of the primary matter of the 
four elements in reference to the 
piAta, butthe pata (which Aristotle, 
as the uniting principle, calls the 
One, in the same manner as, ©.g., 
the principle of limitation is called 


Kz 
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be obvious that the four elements of Empedocles could 
not be derived from any other more primitive element. 
It is plainly, therefore, the result of a misunderstanding! 
when later writers assert that he made atoms as con- 
stituent parts of the elements precede the elements 
themselves.? Yet on one side his doctrine might have 
given rise to this opinion. For as, according to him, 
the primitive substances are subject to no qualitative 
change, they can only be connected together mechani- 
cally; and even their chemical combinations must be 
reduced to such as are mechanical. The mixture of 
substances is only brought about by the entrance of 
the particles of one body into the interstices between 
the parts of another. The most perfect combination, 


mépas, and the formative principle 
elds) serves merely as an example, 
to show that the concept of the 
One is employed, not only as sub- 
ject, as by Plato and the Pythago- 
reans, but also as predicate; what 
the passage asserts of the gala is 
merely this: the g:Alais not Unity, 
conceived as a subject; but a sub- 
ject to which Unity, as predicate, 
belongs. This likewise holds good 
of c. 4, where it is said inthe same 
sense and connection: Plato and 
the Pythagoreans consider Unity 
as the essence of the One, and 
Being as the essence of the ex- 
istent ; so that the existent is not 
distinct from Being, nor the One 
from Unity : of 58 rep) ptcews ofoy 
"EuredokaAtjs ws eis yywpiudrepov 
avdrywv Aéyer 8 Tt rd bv dy early by 
oy (so it must be written, if év dy 
be considered as one conception— 
‘that which is One;’ or elso it 
must be read as by Karsten Emp, 
p. 318; Brandis, Bonitz, Schwee- 


ler, and Bonghi in h. 1. adopt from 
Cod. Ab. 6 rl more 7d &y éotw) ddEeL€ 
yap ay Aéyew Todro Thy pirlav 
elvat. The statements, therefore, 
of Aristotle on this point do not 
contradict each other; while, on 
the other hand, most of the censures 
which Ritter passes on his state- 
ments respecting Empedocles, on 
closer examination, appear to be 
groundless, 

1 Plot. Plac. i. 18: °E. m™po Tay 
Tesodpwy or o.xXelwy Opatowata erd- 
Xora, otovel crorxeia mpd ororxelwy, 
OmwoLoueph, dep ear) oTpoyytaAa. 
The same, with the exception of the 
last words (on which cf, Sturz, 153 
sq.) in Stob. Hel. i. 341, Similarly 
Plac. i. 17 (Stob. 368; Galen, ec. 
10, p. 258 R). 

* It is equally improper, ac- 
cording to what we have just been 
saying, to suppose with Petersen, 
Philol.-Hist, Stud. 26, that the 
Sphairos as Unity was first, and 
that the four elements arose from it. 
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therefore, of several substances is only an assemblage 
of atoms, the elementary natura of which is not altered 
in this process: it is not an actual fusing of the atoms 
into a new substance.! And when one body arises out 
of another, one is not changed into the other, but the 
matters which already existed as these definite sub- 
stances merely cease to be intermingled with others.’ 
But as all changes consist in mingling and unmingling, 
so when two bodies are apparently separated by the 
different nature of their substance, the operation of one 
upon the other can only be explained on the hypothesis 
that invisible particles segregate themselves from the 
one and penetrate into the apertures of the other. The 
more complete is the correspondence between the aper- 
tures in one body and the emanations and small 
particles of another, the more susceptible is the former 
to the influence of the latter, and the more capable of 


mixture with it.2 According to the theory of Empedo- 


1 According to later use of 
words (vide Part m1. a, 110. 2, 2nd 
ed.), all mixture is a mapdGeoss ; 
there is no gtyxvois, any more 
than a Kpaots 5 Aw, 

2 Arist. De Oclo, ii. 7 (supra, 
p- 125, 1), to which the commenta- 
tors (ap. Karsten, 404 sq.) add 
nothing of importance. 

3 Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 8: Tots 
piv ody Bonet mdoxew Exacrov did 
Two mépwr ciaidyTos TOU ToLodYTOS 
écxdrov kal Kupiwrdtov, Kal TodToOY 
Tov tpdérov Kal dpav Kal dKovew 
Fas pact cal tas BAAS aicOnoes 
aicOdverOar mdoas, ers 5& pacha 
did te Gépos Kal Bdaros Kal Tey 
Siahavady Sid 7d mépous exew dopd- 
Tous pey did pukpdTyTa, TuKVOds Be 
kal Kata orotxov, Kal waAdoy exe 


Ta Biapavh paddoy, of wey ovy én 
twdv obtw didpicay, Sowep Eure- 
doKA‘js ov pdvoy em) Tey ToLodyTwY 
Ka macxdvrov BAAd Kad ptyvuobal 
gnow (in Cod. L, pnot is substi- 
tuted for gaclv) bowr of mépur obp- 
perpol eiow' 6d 5& pddiora Kal 
mepl mdvrov évl Ady Siwpikact 
Aevximmos Kal Anydxpitros (for 
they, as is afterwards said, 
explained not merely individual 
phenomena, but the formation and 
change of bodies by reference to 
empty interspaces). Philop. in 
h. l. 8g. 85 b, and Gen, Anim. 59 
a (both passages in Sturz, p. 344 
sq.), gives nothing more, for the 
statement in Gen. Anim. that Em- 
pedocles called ‘the full’ vaords 
confuses this philosopher with De~ 
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cles, this is pre-eminently the case when two bodies are 
alike; therefore, he says, the like in kind and easily 
mingled are friendly to each other; like desires like ; 
whereas those which will not intermingle are hostile to 


each other.! 


mocritus (vide infra, the Atomists). 
On the other hand, Aristotle’s ac- 
count is confirmed in a remarkable 
manner by Plato, Meno, 76 C: 


OvKodv A€éyeTE Gmoppods Tivas TaY 


bvtay Kar ’Eumedondéa ; — Zpodpa 
ye.—Kal mépous, eis ods Kal 5V ay 
ai dmoppoal mopevovta: ; — Tdvu ve. 


—Kal t@v amoppody ras péev &pudr- 

Tew eviois Tav TOpwy, Tas 5 eAdT- 

Tous 7) melCous eivar ; —“Eore tata. 

Colour is then defined in accord- 

ance with this: amroppo} oxnudtwv 

det ovpmerpos Kal aicOnrds. Cf. 

Theophr. De Sensu, 12: brws yap 

Tot Thy wit TH cuupmeTpig TeV 

mopwy: didmep Zdatoy wey Kad Pwp 

ov plyyurbat, 7d 5’ BAAA Sypa Kal 

mep dowy 5) KaTapOuetrat tas idlas 

kpdoes. Of our fragments, v. 189 

relates to this subject; also espe- 

cially v, 281 (267, 337 M):— 

yOR bri mdyrwy cioly aroppoa, Sao" 
eyéevorTo, 

V. 267 (253, 823 M) :— 

Tous wey Tip dvémeum eOérov mpods 
bmotov ikéo bat, 

V. 282 (268, 338) :-— 

@s yAukd wey yAuKY udprre, mukpoy 
d emi mixpdy Bpoucer, 

dt) & em’ dtd EBn, darcpdy, Sarcpe F 
eméxevev. 

V. 284 (272, 840 M) :— 

otve Ydwp wey maAAoy évdpOuuoy, 
abtap €Aaiw ove eOércet, 

V. 286 (274, 342 M):-— 

Bioo 8¢ yAaueg Kékxov Kataulo-ye- 
Tat &vOos, 


This whole theory is closely allied to that 


' V. 186 (326, 262 M.):— 
&p0uia ev yup rave aitay éyevoyto 
Mépecow, 
NAEKTMpP TE XO@Y TE Kal OUpaYyds HdE 
OdAacoa, 
boo vuv ev Ovntotow amomAayxbevra 
TEPUKEY, 
&s 3 aittws boa Kpacw émapréa 
MGAAOv Eacty, 
GAANAGLS EorepKTat, SuowbevT? ’A- 
ppodirn. 
€XOpa F am’ adrAhAwy wAciotoy Sié- 
Xovow tuKra, ete. 


Arist. Eth. N. viii. 2, 1155 b, 7; 
ef. preceding note: 7d yap Buoroy 
Tod dpuolov epiecbar ('Eum. 701). 
Eth, Eud. vii. 1, 1235 a, 9 (MV. 
Mor, ii. 11, 1208 b, 11): of && 
provordyo: Kal thy BAny odtow 
diakocmovow apxhy AaBdyres Td 
duotoy tévar mpds 7d Buoroy, did 
*EumedoxAjjs kal thy kbv’ épn Kabh- 
gOat em) THs Kepauidos did Td Exew 
TActoTov Euowv, Plato, Iys. 214 
B: In the writings of the natural 
philosophers we read 871 7d 80107 
Te duolw avdryen Gel plAov elvai. 
Empedocles found an example of 
this elective affinity in the attrac- 
tion of iron to the magnet. He 
supposed that after the emanations 
of the magnet have penetrated into 
the pores of the iron, and the air 
which choked them had been ex- 
pelled, powerful emanations from 
the iron pass into the symmetri- 
cal pores of the magnet, which 
draw the iron itself and hold it 
fast. Alex, Aphr. Quest. Nat. ii, 
23. 
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of the Atomists. The small invisible particles take 
the place of the atoms, and pores the place of the 
void. The Atomists see in bodies a mass of atoms 
separated by empty interspaces; Empedocles sees in 
them a mass of particles which have certain openings 
between them.! The Atomists reduce the chemical 
changes in bodies to the alternation of the atoms; Em- 
pedocles reduces them to the alternation of particles of 
matter which in their various combinations remain, as 
to quality, as unchanged as the atoms.’ Empedocles 
himself, however, admitted neither an empty space * 


1 Whether these openings are 
themselves entirely empty, or are 
filled with certain substances, espe- 
cially with air, Empedocles never 
seems to have enquired, Philoponus, 
Gen. et Corr. 40 a, b, who ascribes 
to him the second of these opinions, 
incontradistiuction to the Atomists, 
is not a trustworthy authority. 
According to Arist. Gen. et Corr. 
i. 8, 326 b, 6, 15, we must conclude 
(in spite of what is quoted above 
as to the magnet) that Empedocles 
never arrived at any general defi- 
nition on this point ; for he refutes 
the hypothesis of the pores on both 
presuppositions. 

2 Arist. Gen. et Corr. il. 7, 
334 a, 26: exelvors yap Tols Aéyou- 
ow bonep ’Euredoxays ths gora 
apdmos (Tis yeverews THY TwudT wr) ; 
avdykn yap obvOcow clvar xabdmep 
2 wAlvOwy Kal AlOwv ToixXos’ Kat Td 
piypa 8& Toro ek owlomevwy pey 
Zoro TeV oToLXelwy, KaTa [miKps 
5& map’ YAANAG ouYKEMEvwr. De 
Gelo, iii. 7 (supra, p. 125, 1); 
Galen in Hippocr. De Nat. Hom. 
i. 2, end, T. xv. 32 K.: "Emm. e€ 
dmeTaBAntov Tay TeTTApwY TTOL- 
xelov jyeiro ylyverOar Thy TOY 


cuvdérwvy caudtov piow, ovTws 
dvapemrywevoy GAAHAOIS TAY TPw- 
tw, &s & ris Aedoas axpiBOs ral 
xvobin monoas tov Kab XarKklrw 
kal Kadpelay kal pucd piterev as 
ndtv e& abrav divacba petaxerpi- 
cacba xwpls érépov. Ibid. e. 
12, sub init. 49: According to 
Empedocles, all things are formed 
from the four elements, od myv 
kexpapevev ye 5” GAATAGY, GAAG 


kath  puKpd& popia Tmopareiuevoy 
re kal wWavdyvtwy. Hippocrates 
first taught the mixing of 
the elements. Aristotle, there- 


fore, Gen. et Oorr., uses this ex- 
pression for the several elemental 
bodies: abrav TovTay Td cwpevdue- 
voy péyeOos, and in Plut. Plac. i, 24 
(Stob. i. 414), it is said of Empe- 
docles, Anaxagoras, Democritus, 
and Bpicurus together: ovyxploess 
ev Kal Bdiaxploes elod-youot, yeve- 
ceis 5& Kad POopdas od Kuplas. ob yup 
kara TO motoy e& AAADLHOTEWS, 
kara 0& To Togdy ek Tvyabpol- 
omod tavras yiyvecOat. 

2 Of, v. 91, supra, p. 122, 2; 
Arist. De Colo, iv. 2, 309 a, 19: 
Zor pay ody Tov BH parkdvTav 
clvas Kevov ovdey diwpicay epi 
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nor atoms,' though his doctrine must logically lead to 
both.2 Nor can we certainly attribute to him the con- 
ception that the primitive substances are composed of 
very small particles, which in themselves are capable of 
farther subdivision, but are never really divided.* This 
definition seems, indeed, to be required by what is said 
of the symmetry of the pores; for if these substances 
are infinitely divisible, there can be no pores too small 
to allow a given substance to enter. All substances, 
therefore, must be able to mingle with all. But, as 
Empedocles was inconsistent in regard to the void, he 
may likewise have been so in regard to the smallest 
particles. Aristotle himself gives us to understand that 
he knew of no express utterance of this philosopher on 
this point. We may therefore conjecture that he never 
turned his attention to it, but was content with the 
indeterminate notion of the pores, and the entrance of 
substances into them, without any further investigation 
of the causes in which the elective affinity of bodies 
originates. 

But it is only on one side that things can be ex- 
plained by corporeal elements. These definite phenomena 
are produced when substances combine in this particular 
manner and in this particular proportion ; but whence 


kovov kad Bapéos ofoy *Avataydpas 
kal Eumedoxdyjs, Theophr. De 
Sensu, § 13 ; Lucretius, i. 742, not 


Aetvkirnds gnow. elvar yap &tra 
oteped, adialpera St, ef wh mdvry 


mdpot ouvexeis eiow, Ibid. 326 b, 6 


to mention other later writers, such 
as Plut. Plac. i, 18, who repeat 
that verse. 


' Cf. the passages quoted p. 


133, 2. 

2 Cf. Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 1, 
325 b, 5: oxeddy 8& Kad *Eumedo- 
KAst avarykaiov réyew, adorep Kab 


sqq. 
§ Arist. De Celo, iii. 6, 305 a, 
1: ef 8& orhoetat mov  diddvors 
[Tay cwmdrwr], ror &romoy tora 
7) caua ev @ Iorarm, } dialperoy 
Mev ob wévToL SiaipeOncduevoy ovdé- 
more, Kaddmep Zoey "Euredoxajjs 
BovrAecOar A€yew, 
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comes it that they combine and separate? What is, 
in other words, the moving cause? Empedocles cannot 
evade this question, for his chief object is to make 
Becoming and Change comprehensible. On the other 
hand, he cannot seek the cause of motion in matter ; 
for having transferred the Parmenidean conception of 
Being to the primary elements, he can only regard 
these as unchangeable substances, which do not, like 
the primitive matter of Heracleitus and Anaximenes, 
change their form by their own inherent force. 
Though he must necessarily allow to them movement 
in space, in order not to make all change in things 
impossible, yet the impulse cannot lie in themselves 
to move and to enter into combinations by which 
they, in their being and nature, are untouched. Em- 
pedocles never taught that the elements have souls, 
though this doctrine has been ascribed to him.’ There 


1 Arist. says, De An. i. 2, 404 
b, 8: 8008 én 7d ywoorew Kal rd 
aicOdvecOa Tay byTwy (améBAeLay), 
obrot 5& A€youcr THY WuxXhy Tas 
apxas, of ey mAelous movovvTes ot 
dt play tavrnv, Somwep ’Eumedoxrijs 
bev ek Tov oroxelwy mdyTwy, civas 
5é Kal Exaoroy buxiv ToUTwy. What 
he here says of Empedocles, how- 
ever, is merely his own inference 
from the well-known verses; and 
this Aristotle gives us clearly to 
understand in the words which fol- 
low, Aéywv oftw “-yaln mey yap 
yaiav ordémapev.” These verses, it 
js clear, do not assert that the 
various substances are themselves 
animate, but only that they be- 
come, in man, the cause of psychic 
activity. If even, on closer en- 
quiry, the former opinion be -de- 
ducible from the latter, we have 


no right to suppose that Empedo- 
cles himself drew the inference, or 
to credit him with a theory which 
would alter the whole character of 
his system, and make his two effi- 
cient causes superfluous. Still less 
can be gathered from Gen. et Corr. 
ii. 6, end, where Aristotle merely 
observes in opposition to Empedo- 
cles: &romov dé Kad cin Wuxn ek TEV 
orotxetonr 7) €v Ti vray , . . ei mev 
mop Wx, TH don bmdpter abr7 
boca wuph Hh mips ef OF pmuxTdy, Th 
copaticd, Nor can the quota- 
tion, sup. p. 135, 1, prove anything 
respecting the animate nature of 
the elements. The fact that they 
were also called gods (Arist. Gen. 
et Corr, ii. 6, 833 b, 21: Stob. Hel. 
i. 60, sup. Vol. I. 612, m. ; Cic. V. D. 
j. 12, sub init.) is unimportant; as 
the statement is no doubt founded 
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remains then nothing but to separate moving forces 
from matter, and Empedocles was the first among the 
philosophers to adopt this course.! A single moving 
force, however, does not suffice for him; he feels obliged 
to reduce the two moments of Becoming—combina- 
tion and separation, birth and decay—to two different 
forces.?, Here again, as in the doctrine of the primitive 
substances, he derives the various qualities and con- 
ditions of things from so many substances originally 
distinct, of which each one, according to the Parmenidean 
concept of Being, has one and the same invariable 
nature. 
these two forces as Love and Hate; on the other hand, 
he treats them as corporeal substances which are 
mingled in things: they do not belong merely to the 
form of his exposition, but the zdea of force is as yet 
not clear to him; he discriminates it neither from the 
personal beings of mythology, nor from the corporeal 
elements. Its specific import lies only in explaining 
the cause of the changes to which things are subject. 
Love is that which effects the mingling and combina- 
tion of substances, Hate is that which causes their 
separation.’ In reality, as Aristotle rightly objects, the 


In his representation, Empedocles personifies 


merely on their mythical designa- taught the duality of the efficient 


tions (swp. p. 125, 2), and the same 
may be said of the daluwy, v. 254 
(239, 310 M), 

1 That is if we leave out of our 
account the mythical figures of the 
ancient cosmogonies and of the 
poem of Parmenides, and suppose 
Anaxagoras with his conception of 
vovs to have been later than Em- 
pedocles. 

2 That he was the first who 


causes is noticed by Aristotle, 
Metaph. i. 4, 985 a, 29. 
$V. 78 (105, 79 M) :— 

mip kal bdwp kal yaia ka aidépos 
Hoy tos: 

Neikds 7 ovAduevoy Sixa Tar, ard- 
Aayrov ExdoTw, 

kal SAdrns eta roiow, ton ujKds 
TE TWAATOS TE. 


_ Of the last he goes on to say that 
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two forces cannot be divided,! since every new combina- 
tion of substances is the dissolution of a previous 
combination ; and every separation of substances is the 


introduction to a new combination. 


But it is certain 


that Empedocles did not remark this, and that he 
regarded Love exclusively as the cause of union, and 


Hate as the cause of division. 


So far, then, as the 


unity of the elements seemed to Empedocles the better 


it is that which unites men in love, 
and it is called yn@ocdvn and ’Agpo- 
dirn. (Empedocles himself calls it 
indifferently giAdtns, oropyh, ’A- 
gpoditn, Kumpis, appovin.) V. 66 sq. 
sup. p.124. V.102 (1380, 126 M):— 
éy 6& KéTw Siduoppa Kal aydixa 
mdvra méAOvTOUL 
avy & €Bn ev gidrdtnti kat GAAHAOLL 
moGett a. 


V. 110 sqq, (inf. p. 145) 169 (165, 
189 M) sq. (infra, p. 152) 333 
(3821, 378 M) sq. (énf. p. 165, 3). 
With this the accounts of our 
other authorities agree; here we 
shall only quote the two oldest and 
best. Plato, Soph. 242 D (after 
what is printed sup. p. 38, 2): 
ai d€ wadranwtepat (Emp.) 7rd péey 
del TAO ottws Exe exdAacay, ev 
péper 5€ ToTE ey ey elvat magi 7d 
max Kal pidov bm ’Adpoditys, Tore 
d€ moAAG Kal moAemioy adTd adTa 
bia veinds tt. Arist. Gen. et Corr. 
ii. 6, 888 b, 11: tt ody TovTwy (the 
regularity of natural phenomena) 
altiov ; ov yap dn Tp ye 7) Vij. GAAG 
yy ov8 7 giAta Kal To velkos: 
avykploews yap pdvoy, Td 5& Siaxpl- 
gews aitioy (infra, note 1). On 
account of its uniting nature, Aris- 
totle even calls the giAlu of Em- 
pedocles, the One, Metaph. iii. 1, 
4; cf. sup. p. 181 (Gen. et Corr. i. 
1, end, has nothing to do with 


this; for in that passage the ey 
means not the p:Ala but the Sphai- 
ros. Karsten’s objection to the 
identification of the é€y and the 
cvola évoroiws, 1, c, p. 818, is 
founded on a misconception of 
Aristotle's views).  Metaph. xii. 
10, 1075 b, 1: arémws S€ kal 
‘EuredorAys thy yap piAlay moet 
70 ayabdy: attn 8 apxh Kal ws Ki- 
youoa (auvayer yap) Kal as bAn 
mépioy yap Tod plywaros . . . &to- 
mov d€ Kal Tb UPOaproy civar +d 
veikos. The utterances of later 
writers collected by Karsten, 346 
sqq., and Sturz, 139 sqq., 214 sqq., 
are merely repetitions and expla- 
nations of Aristotle's words. ‘The 
unanimity of all our witnesses and 
the clearness with which Empedo- 
cles expresses himself, make it 
impossible to suppose that Aris- 
totle (as well as Plato and all 
subsequent authors) misunderstood 
his real doctrine, and that love 
and strife were not, in his opinion, 
the causes of mixing and separa- 
tion, but were merely used in the 
passages we have quoted to describe 
poetically the conditions of mixture 
and separation (Thilo, Gesch, d. 
Phil. i. 45). 

Metaph. i, 4, $85 a, 21: xab 
*EumedoxArs em) mA€ov mey Tourou 
(Avagarydpov) xphira Tots airiows, 
ov phy 086 ikavas ovr’ ev Tovrols 
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and more perfect state,! Aristotle is justified in saying 
that he makes, in a certain way, the Good and the Evil 
into principles.? Aristotle, however, does not conceal 
that this is merely an inference, never explicitly drawn 
by Empedocles, whose original design extended no 
farther than to represent Love and Hate as the moving 
causes.? Later writers assert, in contradiction to the 
most authentic ancient testimony and the whole doctrine 
of Empedocles, that the opposition of Love and Hate 


ebploxe Td dwodoyovpevoy. ToAAaXOD 
your aire wey pirta Siaxplye, To 
dé velkos cuykplver. Stay pev yap 
eis Ta oTOLX Eta SilornT aL Td way brd 
Tov velkous, Td Te wip cis ev ovy- 
kplverat Kal TOY %AAwY oToLXElwy 
Exaorov. Oray 5& mdAw mavra, ird 
THs pirias cuviwow eis Td ev, avary- 
Kaioy ef Exdorov Ta wdpia SiaKplve- 
c8a: méAtv, (Similarly the com- 
mentators, ef. Sturz, 219 ff.) bid. 
ili, 4, 1000 a, 24: Kal yap Svmep 
oindeln A€yew tiv Tis warlora buoAo- 
youuevws atTd, ’EumedoxaAjs, kal 
odtos TavToy mémovOev* TlOnor wey 
yap apxiv tive airlay ris dbOopas 
7d veikos, Sdtere 8 bv odvOty Arrov 
ka) rodTo yevvay tw rod évds: &rav- 
Ta yup ek TOVTOV TAAAG eort TAHY 
6 Geds, ibid. b, 10: cupBatver ata 
7d vetkos unBev LaAAoY POopais }) Tod 
eivat attioy, duotws 8 odd’ 7 diddrns 
Tov civat' ouvdryouca yap cis Td by 
P0clper TaAXa, For the criticism 
of Empedocles’s doctrine of Be- 
coming, cf. Gen. et Corr.i. 1; ii. 6. 
’ This is evident from the pre- 
dicates assigned to Love and Strife ; 
nmidppwy (V. 181) to Love; odAd- 
bevov (V. 79); Auvypoy (835) 5 pou- 
vouevoy (882) to Strife; and will 
appear still more clearly from what 
will be said later on of the Sphai- 
ros and the origin of the world, 


2 Metaph. i. 4,984 b, 32: ere) 
8& ravavtia tots ayabots évdvta 
évehaivero éy TH duce, Kat ov mdvov 
Talis kal TO KaAdY GAAG Kal atatla 
kal TO aicxpoy . . . obrws BAAS Tis 
pirlay eionveyke Kal veikos Exatepov 
éxatépwy altioy TovTwy. ei yap Tis 
akoAovboln Kat AawBavor mpds tiv 
diavoiay Kal ph mpds & WedAilerar 
Aéywv ‘“EuredokATs, etphoe thy wey 
oiAlay aitlay otcay Tay ayabay, Td 
dé vetkos Tay Kax@v: bor’ ef tis 
gain tpdmov tiva kad Aéye Kar 
mp@tov Aéyew Td Kakdy Kal ayabdy 
apxas "Bumedoxréa, trax’ av réyor 
Kadgs, etc., 2bid. xii. 10; sup. p. 188, 
3; ef. Plut. De Js. 48, p. 370. 

3 Vide previous note, and Me- 
taph.i. 7, 988 b, 6: To & o8 Evera 
ai mpdters kal ai petaBodAal kal ai 
Kiwhoels Tpdmwoy méy Tiva A€youcw 
atriov, o'rw (so expressly and de- 
cidedly) S& ob Aéyovow, ov8' SyTep 
mMéepukey, of wey yap vody AéyorTes } 
pirlay os wyabby wey Ti Ta’ras Tas 
aitlas Tidéacw ov phy ds Eeverd ye 
tovTrwy } dv 2) yiyvduevdy Tt TeV 
bvTwy, GAN’ ws amd ToUTwY TAS KLVA- 
cets ovoas A€yovow... boTe Aéyerv 
TekKal wy Aeyev Tws cUUBalver avrors 
TayaAbdy altioy od yap aTABS, GAA 
Kata cuuBeBynkds A€youow. Similar 
utterances of later writers, ap. 
Sturz, 232 sqq. 
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coincides with the material distinction of the elements:! 
that by Hate we must understand the fiery, and by 
Love the moist element.? Modern writers,? with more 
probability, assign fire to Love, and the other elements 
for the most part to Hate, but do not identify Hate and 
Love with the elements. This again is scarcely admis- 
sible.* Still further departing from the real opinion of 
Empedocles, Karsten supposes the six first principles to 
have been merely phenomenal forms of one uniform 
primitive force, conceived pantheistically ;5 and other 


! Simpl. Phys. 33 a: “Eun. 
yotv, kairo: dv0 éy tots aroxelo.s 
evaytimoes tmodeuevos, Bepuod Kal 
Wuxpov Kal Enpov, eis pwiay Tas dvo 
cuvekoptowce Ti TOD vEelKous Kal Tis 
pialas, domep kal ravTny eis wovdda 
Thy Tis avayKns. 

2 Plut. Prim. Frig. c. 16, 8, p. 
952, an utterance which Brandis 
(Rhein. Mus. ui. 129; Gr. Rom. 
Phil.i. 204) should not have treated 
as historical evidence. 

3 Tennemann, Gesch. d. Phil. 
i. 250; Ritter, in Wolfe’s Analek- 
ten, 11. 429 sq ; ef. Gesch. d. Phil. 
i. 550, with which also our first 
edition, p. 182, agreed. Wendt zu 
Tennemann, i. 286. 

4 Ritter’s reasons for this the- 
ory are the following: Fizst, be- 
cause Empedocles, according to 
Aristotle (swp. p. 128, 2), opposed 
fire to the three other elements in 
common, and in so doing appears 
to have regarded it as superior to 
them; for he considers the male 
sex as the warmer, refers want 
of intelligence to coldness of blood, 
and represents death and sleep as 
caused by the wasting of the fire 
(vide infra). Secondly, because 
Empedocles, according to Hippoly- 


tus, fefut. i. 8, held fire to be the 
divine essence of things. Thirdly, 
because Empedocles himself, y. 215 
(209, 282 M), says that Cypris 
gave fire the dominion, This last 
statement is based on an oversight; 
the words are x@éva 00g mup) Saxe 
Kpattvot, ‘she gave over earth to 
fire to harden it.’ The statement 
of Hippolytus we shall refute later 
on. In regard to Ritter’s first and 
principal reason, Empedocles may 
very well have considered fire as 
more excellent than the other ele- 
ments, and Love as preferable to 
Hate, without therefore making 
the former element the substratum 
of the latter. He places Love and 
Hate as two independent principles 
beside the four elements, and this 
is required by his whole point of 
view ; every combination of matter, 
eyen if no fire contributes to it, is 
the work of Love, and every sepa- 
ration, even if it be effected by fire, 
is the work of Hate. 

5 P. 888: Si vero his involucris 
Empedoclis rationem exuamus, sen- 
tentia huc fere redit: unam esse 
vim eamque divinam mundum con- 
tinentem ; hane per quatuor ele- 
menta quasi Dei membra, ut tpse 
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modern writers represent Love as the sole basis of all 
things and the sole reality; and Hate as something 
which lies only in the imagination of mortal beings: ' 
whereas the whole procedure of Empedocles shows that 
he never attempted to reduce the various primitive 
forces and primitive substances to one primitive essence.” 
The reasons for this phenomenon have been already in- 
dicated, and will appear more clearly later on. 


ca appellat, sparsam esse, eamague 
cerni potissimum in duplici actione, 
distractione et contractione, 
quarum hane conjunctionis, ordinis, 
omnis denique boni, illam pugne, 
perturbationis omnisque mali prin- 
cipium esse: harum mutua vi et 
ordinem mundi et mutationes effict, 
omnesque res tam divinas quam 
humanas perpetuo generari, alt, 
variart. Of. Simpl. p. 700, 1. 

1 Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. 1. 544, 
558. The statement just quoted 
hardly agrees with this. The re- 
futation of his theory, as well as 
that of Karsten, is involved in the 
whole of this exposition. Ritter 
urges in defence of his view (1), 
the utterance of Aristotle, Metaph. 
‘iii. land 2; and (2) that the power 
of Hate only extends over that 
part of existence which, through 
its own fault, violently separates 
itself from the whole, and only 
lasts as long as the fault continues. 
The first argument has already 
been refuted (p. 181, 1), and the 
second is based on an improper 
combination of two doctrines, which 
Empedocles himself did not com- 
bine. He refers the dividing of 
the Sphairos, through Hate, to a 
universal necessity, and not to the 
guilt of individuals (vide infra) ; 
and it is impossible he should 


refer it to individuals; for before 
Hate has separated the elements, 
which were mingled together in 
this primitive state, there were no 
individual existences that could be 
in fault. It is also quite incorrect 
to say that Hate in the end 
perishes, and is at last nothing 
more than the limit of the whole ; 
for even if it is excluded from the 
Sphairos, it has not therefore 
ceased to exist; it still continues, 
but so long as the time of peace 
lasts, it cannot act, because its 
union with the other elements is 
interrupted. (Empedocles’s concep- 
tion of Hate during this period is 
similar to that of Christianity in 
regard to the devil after the last 
judgment, existing, but inactive.) 
Later indeed it again attains to 
power, and hecomes strong enough 
to destroy the unity of the Sphairos 
as it did in the beginning of the 
world’s development. This it 
could not have done, if in the 
opinion of Empedocles it were 
something unreal. Of. also Bran- 
dis, Rhein. Mus. (edition of Niebuhr 
and Brandis), iii. 126 sqq. 

? The duality of the forces 
acting in the universe is therefore 
specified by Aristotle as the dis- 
tinguishing doctrine of Empedocles. 
Metaph. i. 4, sup. p- 140, 2; 188, 2. 
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Such statements then as the foregoing are certainly 
far from satisfactory. These determinate things, formed 
and changed with fixed regularity, could never result 
from the combination and separation of substances unless 
this alternation of matter proceeded according to fixed 
laws to that effect.! Empedocles did so little to supply 
this want that we can only suppose he was not conscious 
of it. He calls, indeed, the uniting force harmony ; ? 
but this does not imply? that the admixture of sub- 
stances takes place according to a definite measure, but 
only that the substances are combined by Love. He 
gives, in regard to certain objects, the proportions in 
which the different substances of which they are com- 


posed are mingled in them.* 


1 As Aristotle shows, Gen. et 
Corr. ii. 6 (supra, p. 139 n.). 

2 V. 202, 137, 394 (214 sq., 
25, ap. Mull. 214, 175, 23). 

3 As Porphyry infers, doubtless 
from V. 202, ap. Simpl. Categ. 
Schol. in Arist. 59 b, 45: ’Eure- 
SokAe? . . . ard Tis evappwoviov Tay 
oroxeiwy ultews Tas ToLdTHTAS ava- 
patvorTt, 

4 V. 198 (211), on the forma- 
tion of the bones : 
nh 5& xXOwv erinpos ev evorépvots 

Xoavore 
dow Tay 6KTw wepewy Adxe Nhotidos 
atyAns, 
téccapa 8 “Hdalrrouw ra 8’ ooréa 
; Aevka yévoyTo . 
appovins KdAAnoW apnpdta Yeome- 
olnOev, 


V. 203 (215): 


q 5& xO TovToLoW Yon cuVEéKUpTE 
pryetoa 

‘Hoatote 7 buBpe te Kat aidépt 
TaupavdwyTt, 


Aristotle believes® that 


Kirpios dpuic0eioa Terelors ey 
Ameveroty, 

elt’ OAtyov pel(wy etre wA€ov early 
eAdoowy, 

éx tov alud re yévto Kab &AAns 
efdea capKds. 


5 Part. Anim. i. 1, 642 a, 17: 
eviaxou dé mov auth [TH poe] Kal 
"EumedoxAjs mepimimrer, dyduevos 
bm’ avris THs aAnbetas, Kal thy 
ovolay Kal thy pbow dvaryKdceras 
pava tov Adyov eivat, oloy dcrody 
amadidobs Ti eat: ote yap Ev 1 
TaV oTOLXElwY A€yet aT Ove dbo 
7) tTpia obre mdvTa, GAA Adyou Tijs 
Bigews avray. De An. i. 4, 408 a, 
19: Exaorov yap adray [Tay pedav| 
Adye twi pnow elym [6 "Eur. |. 
Metaph.i.10. The earlier philo- 
sophers had indeed derived all 
things from four kinds of causes, 
but only in an obscure and imper- 
fect manner: PedAiCouevy yap Zourev 
nH mpdétn pirocopia wep TayTwy, 
Gre véa te Kal Kat’ dpxas otoa 7d 
TpaTov, rel kal EumedokAijs ootody 
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this involves the thought that the essence of things 
lies in their form. If so, that thought, as even Aris- 
totle admits, is not actually expressed by Empedocles: 
it seems rather like an involuntary confession: He 
appears never to have regarded it in the light of a uni- 
versal principle, as is clear from the evidence adduced 
by Aristotle, for in the various passages in which the 
subject is mentioned, he refers solely to the verse on 
the formation of the bones. He can have found in 
Empedocles nothing approaching to any universal law 
such as Heracleitus enunciates in his propositions con- 
cerning the Reason of the world and the gradations of 
the elementary changes. Empedocles further derives 
much from a movement of the elements, which is not 
farther explained, and is so far fortuitous. He had not 
arrived at the doctrine that all natural phenomena are 


regulated by law.' 


7B Abyw bnoly eivat, TOOTO F éori 
Td Tl Hy elvat Kad 7) ovola TOD mpdy- 
Maros. 

1 Arist. Gen. et Corr. 6, after 
the words quoted, p. 138, 3: tovro 
& early fh ovola H Exdorou, Ar’ ov 
Hdvor, “ uléis re SudAAatls Te puyev- 
Tor, ’ @ormep exeivds now: tixn F 
én) TovTwy dvoudCerat (ef. Emp. v. 
39, supra), GAN’ od Adyos’ ~aTt yap 
mix OFvar as érvxev. Ibid. p. 334 
a, 1, sup. p. 123, 1 (to whic noth- 
ing new is added by Philop. in h. l. 
59° DE diékpive pev yep 7d vEtkos, 
jvexOn 8 tvw 6 aiOhp ovx brd Tod 
velkous, GAN bre wey pnow domep 
ard TUXNS, ‘ ovTH yap ouveKupoe 
Odwy rére, %AAOM ude, ” 6ré dé 
pno. mepuKevat Td TU ayvw épeaBat 
(ef. De An. ii. 4, 415 b, 28: Em- 
pedocles says plants grow kdrw péy 


. dua 7d Thy yi obTw Hépecba 
kata puow, &vw 5 die 7d TIP Soad- 
tas) 6 8 aidnp, pno, “waKphat Kata 
xAdva Svero piCas.” (The two 
verses are v. 166 sq., St. 203 sq. K, 
259 sq. M.) Phys. ii. 4, 196 a, 19: 
Empedocles says: otk del troy aépa 
avatatw d&moKplverbat, GAN’ brws dy 
tvxn —for which the words oftw 
auvéxupoe, ete., are then quoted, 
Phys. viii. 1, 252 a, 5 (against 
Plato): kal yap Zouce 7d ot Tw A€yerv 
TAGGMaTL MaAAOY, Suoiws SE Kal Td 
Aévyey Sri wéeducey ovTws Kal Ta’TyY 
de? voulCew ceiver epxiy, brrep Zoikev 
"Eumedoxdijs by ciety, @s Td Kparety 
kal Kwety év népet oy oirlay Kal 
7 velkos dmdpxer Tols mpdywaciw 
ef avdykns, npeueiv Bt Toy peratd 
xpévov. Similarly 1. 19 saq. Cf. 
Plato, Laws, x. 889. What Ritter: 
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Il—THE WORLD AND ITS PARTS. 


Tue four elements are underived and imperishable. 


The efficient forces are also eternal. 


Their relation, 


however, is constantly altering, and so the universe is 
subject to change, and our present world to generation 


and destruction. 


says in Wolf’s Analekien, ii. 4,438 
sq., in order to justify Empedocles 
against the censure of Aristotle, is 
not sufficient for this purpose. 
That Empedocles, V. 369 (1), 
describes Transmigration as an 
ordinance of necessity and as an 
ancient decree of the gods, is of 
little importance ; as also that he 
represented, V. 139 (66, 177 M), the 
alternating periods of Love and Hate 
as determined by an irreversible 
oath or covenant (Aarts Jdpkos). 
That, no doubt, involves that every 
period must follow an unchanging 
order, but this order still appears 
as an incomprehensible positive 
ordinance, and as such is only 
maintained in regard to these indi- 
vidual cases, not in the form of a 
universal law of the world, as with 
Heracleitus. Cicero, De fato, ec. 
17, sub init., says that Empedocles 
and others taught: Omnia ita fato 
fieri, ut id fatwm vim necessitatis 
afferret. Simplicius, Phys. 106 a, 
reckons avéykn with Love and Hate 
among his efficient causes. Sto- 
beeus, Hcl. i. 60 (sup. vol. 1. 612 n.), 
says that according to the most pro- 
bable reading and opinion, he held 
avarykn to be the uniform primi- 
tive base which, in regard to sub- 
stance, divides itself into the four 
elements, and according to its form, 
into Love and Hate. Stobzeus (i. 
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Love and Hate are equally original 


160; Plut. Plac. i. 26) accordingly 
defines the Empedoclean avdyxn as 
the essence which makes use of 
the (material) elements and of the 
(moving) causes. Plutarch, An. 
Procr. 27, 2, p. 1026, sees in Love 
and Hate what is elsewhere called 
destiny ; and Simplicius (sup. p. 
141, 1) maintains more explicitly 
that Empedocles reduced the ele- 
mental opposites to Love and Hate, 
and Tove and Hate to dvdykn. 
Themist. Phys. 27 b, p. 191 sq. 
includes Empedocles among those 
philosophers who spoke of avdykn 
in the sense of matter. These are 
all later interpretations which can 
tell us nothing concerning what he 
really taught, and which, therefore, 
ought not to have found credence 
with Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. 1. 544. 
They no doubt proceed either from 
V. 369 (1) sqq., or from the analogy 
of Stoic, Platonic, and Pythagorean 
doctrines, or still more likely from 
a desire to find in Empedocles a 
uniform principle. Perhaps, in- 
deed, Aristotle in the passage 
quoted above, Phys. viii. 1, may 
have given occasion tothem. This 
passage, however, only refers, as is 
clear, to Emp. V. 139 sqq. (vide 
infra). Aristotle’s cautious lan- 
guage shows that he cannot be 
alluding to any more definite ex- 
planation. 
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and equally powerful; but they are not always equally 
balanced: each has dominion alternately.! At one time 
the elements are brought together by Love, and at 
‘another they are torn asunder * by Hate.* Now the world 
is combined into a unity, and again it is split up into 
plurality and oppositions. Each process, according to 
Empedocles, goes on until on the one hand complete 
union, or on the other complete separation, of the ele- 
ments is effected; and equally long does the movement 
of natural life continue, and individual existences arise 
and pass away; but as soon as the goal is reached this 


1 V, 110 (138, 145 M):— 

kal yap Kal mdpos iy Te Kal EooeTa, 
ovdé mor’, olw, 

TOUTWY GupoTépay KeLvOoeTAL Kome- 
Tos aldy. 

éy 5& wéper Kpatéovor mepirAopévoto 
KUKAOLO, 

kal pOlver eis HAANAG Kal abterar ev 
Mépe: atons. 

The subject, as is clear from auto- 

répwy, is Love and Hate, cf. V. 89 

sq.; supra, p. 125, 2 end. 

2 V. 61 sqq.; sup. p. 123, x, 
where I give my reasons for dis- 
agreeing with Karsten, p. 196 sq., 
and for altering my own previous 
opinion in regard to this verse. I 
nowreferit, not to individual things, 
but with Plato, Soph. 242 D sq.; 
Arist. Phys. vil. 1, 250 b, 26, and 
his commentators (vide Karsten, 
197, 366 sq.) to the alternating 
conditions of the world. V. 69 
sqq. (sup. p. 128; 126, 1). V. 114 
(140, 149 M) :— 
abra yap tor tadra(the elements), 

OV GAAHA@Y SE O€ovTaA 
ylyvovr’ &vOpwrot te Kal BAAwY 
ZOvea Ovnt av, 
BAAore piv piddryte cuvepxdpuer’ 
els va ndcpor, 


&dAote & av Sly’ Exacta popedueva 
veikeos €xGet, 

eiodkey by cumptyta Td Tay bmavepbe 
yevnrat. 


Text and interpretation are here 
equally uncertain; we might con- 
jecture Siaptyta or Siapdyt’ én) 
may, but this would only partially 
mend the matter. Mullach trans- 
lates the text as it stands: Donec 
que conereta fuerunt penitus suc- 
cubuerint ; but I cannot think that 
Empedocles could have expressed 
this in so far-fetched a manner. 

8 Plato, /. c.; sup. p. 188, 3; 
Arist. 0. ¢.: "EwmedSoxajjs év méper 
Kiveio@u Kal maAW hpeuety (sc. Ta 
bvra), KivetcOan wey, Bray 7 piria 
ek TOAAGY Toh TO ev 7} Td VeEtKoS 
TOAAR ef Evds, jpewety 8 ey Tots 
merakl xpdvois, Aéywy obtws (V. 
69-73); dbid. p. 252 a, 5 (sup. 
144, 1); tbid. i. 4,187 a, 24: Somep 
*Eumedoxars kal Avataydpast éx t00 
plyparos yap Kal obTor éxxptvover 
TUAAG. Siahepovar F aAAHAY TS 
Tov pev mepiodoy morety To’TwY Toy 
& amat. De Colo, i.10; sup. p. 66, 
1. Later testimony, ap. Sturz, p. 
2856 sqq. 
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movement stops, the elements cease to combine and to 
separate, because they are absolutely intermingled or 
separated; and they will remain in this condition until 
it is changed by a new impulse in an opposite direction. 
Thus the life of the world describes a citcle: the abso- 
lute unity of substances, the transition from this to their 
separation, absolute separation, and return to unity, are 
the four stages through which it is constantly passing 
in endless reiteration. In the second and fourth stages, 
it manifests itself in the separate existence of compo- 
site beings: here alone is natural life possible ; in the 
first stage, on the other hand, which admits of no sepa- 
ration of the elementary substances, and in the third, 
which does not admit of their combination, individual 
existence is excluded. The periods of movement and 
of natural life therefore alternate regularly with those 
of rest and the cessation of natural life.! But how long 
each of these periods is supposed to last, and whether 


1 So Aristotle says in the pas- 
sages quoted from Phys. vil. 1; 
and the statement is confirmed by 
V. 60 sqq. of Empedocles, accord- 
ing to the sense given to this verse 
supra, p. 124; not to mention later 
writers dependent on Aristotle, as 
Themist. Phys. 18 a, 58 a (124, 
409 Sp.), and Simpl. Phys. 258 b, 
272 b. Logical consistency besides 
would seem to require that Empe- 
docles should admit on the one 
side a complete separation, if he 
admitted on the other a complete 
intermixture, of substances. When, 
therefore, Eudemus, Phys. viii. 1, 
refers the time of rest only to the 
union of the elements in the Sphai- 
ros (Simpl. 27 b: Evdnuos be thy 
akwwnolay év TH Tis piAtas émucpat ela 


kata Toy opaipov exdéxerat, érerday 
dravra cvrykpt0j—Brandis’s conjec- 
ture, 1. 207, that we should read 
*EumedoxrAns for E¥dnuos seems to 
me erroneous), this must be con- 
sidered one-sided; though Empe- 
docles may himself have given 
occasion to such a view by having 
described the Sphairos alone with 
any exactitude, and having passed 
over without mention, or with very 
cursory mention, the opposite con- 
dition of absolute separation. Rit- 
ter’s doubt (i. 551) whether Em- 
pedocles was in earnest as to the 
doctrine of the changing cosmical 
periods is sanctioned as little by 
his own utterances as by the tes- 
timony of others. 


su, 
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their duration was ever precisely determined by Em- 
pedocles, there is no certain evidence to show.! 

In the intermixture of all substances, with the 
description of which the cosmogony of our philosopher 
began,? none of the four elements appeared separately. 


This medley is afterwards 


described as spherical 


and unmoved ;2 and since perfect union excludes all 
influence of the dividing principle, Empedocles says 


that Hate was not present 


1 The only hint we have on the 
subject is the statement, V. 369 
(1) sqq., presently to be mentioned, 
that sinful demons are to wander 
about in the world for 30,000 @par. 
But it is a question whether we 
should infer (with Panzerbieter, 
Beitr. p. 2) from this a similar du- 
ration of the cosmical periods; 
since the demons must have lived 
before the commencement of their 
wanderings, and were to live after- 
wards ; and the connection of this 
doctrine with the Empedoclean 
physies is very slight. It is of 
little consequence whether by the 
Tpis puplat @par we understand, 
with Mullach (Emp. Prowm. 13 
sqq-) 30,000 years, or with Bak- 
huizen van den Brink, Var. Lect. 
31 sqq., and Krische, iz Plat. 
Phed. p. 66, 30,000 seasons, i.e. 
10,000 years. The latter opinion 
is supported partly by the lan- 
guage and partly by the analogy 
of the Platonic doctrine. Cf. Part 
u. a, 684, 694 sq., third edition. 

2 Cf. inf. p. 150 sq. 

3 V. 134 sqq. (64, 72 sq., 59 
sq. K. 170 sqq. M): opatpoy env. 
v0’ ob’ jeAlowo Sedioxera (= del- 

KyuTa) ayAabdy eidos, 
ovde pev odd’ alns Adotoy pévos ovdé 
OdrAacoa. 


in it. He calls the world 

odtws apuovlyns mux Kvret (Stein, 
K: pip, Simpl. Phys. 272, 
b: Kptoa) éorhpicrat, 

opaipos KukAoTep}s pmovin mepin- 
yéi (the repose which spread 
throughout the whole circle) 
yatov, 

The Sphairos is described as at 

rest by Aristotle and Eudemus, 

l. c. Philop. Gen. et Corr. 5 a, 

calls it &rowos, in reference to the 

verse quoted above. 

4-V.175 (171, 162 M): ray 3é 
cuvepxouevwy é@& eaxatoy totato 
Neikos. This verse relates imme- 
diately indeed, not to the state of 
unity as completed, but only as 
commencing ; but it may easily be 
applied to the former; if the pro- 
cess of combination begins with the 
dispossession of Hate, when unity 
is completed Hate must be wholly 
east out. Aristotle, therefore 
(Metaph iii. 4; vide sup. 139, 1), 
may haye quoted this verse to 
prove that Hate has part in every- 
thing outside the Sphairos: @rayra 
yap ék rovrov TaAAG eoTi TAH 6 
Oeds* A€yer yovy (V. 104 sqq.; sup. 
180, 1)... Kal xwpls 5 rotTwy 
d7jAov" ci yap wh hv Td.vetkos év Trois 
mpdypnacw, ev by Hy aravra, &s on- 
aly: tay yap cuvérOn, TETE 8, “ Zo- 
xatoy lorato vetkos’” 81d Kal, con- 
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in this state of intermixture, because of its spherical 
form, Sphairos, its usual designation among later 


writers. Aristotle uses instead the expressions uiyya ! 
and éy.? It is also called Deity,? but not in a manner 


that justifies our considering it as a personal being. 
Empedocles gave this name to the elements also, and 
Plato to the visible world.4 Later writers adopt various 
interpretations of the Sphairos: formless matter,° 
efficient cause,° the primeval fire of the Stoics,’ 


tinues Aristotle, cupBalver ate 
Tov evbaipovértatov Oeby AT TOV ppd- 
voy elvat TOY BAAwY' Ov yap yyupl- 
Ge ra croixela mavTa Td yap vEetkos 
ovk exet, 7 5& yvaours Tov duolov TE 
duoly. Cf. xiv. 5, 1092 b, 6; 
Gen. et Corr. i. 1 (sup. p. 131, 1). 
The theory of Simpl. De Calo, 236 
b, 22; Schol. in Arist. 507 a, 2; 
ef. Phys. 7 b, that Hate also has 
part in the Sphairos, is founded on 
a wrong interpretation. Cf. on 
this point and with Brandis, Rhein. 
Mus. iii. 181; Ritter, Gesch. d. 
Phil. i. 546. 

1 Metaph. xii. 2, 1069 b, 21 
¢, 10;.1075 b, 43 xiv. 5, 1092 b; 
6; Phys. i. 4, 187 a, 22. 

2 Metaph. i. 4, 985 a, 27; iil. 
4, 1000 a, 28 b, 11; Gen. et Corr. 
i. 1, 315 a, 6,20; Phys. i. 4, sub 
init. 

3 Vide swp. 148, 4,and Emp. v. 
142 (70, 180 M): mdvra yap é€elns 
mereul(ero -yuia Aeoto, 

4 It is, therefore, strange that 
Gladisch should say (Hmped. u. d. 
Aeg. 33; cf. Anaxag. u. d. Isr. 
xxi.) : ‘Hmpedocles could not have 
called a mere mixture of the ele- 
ments the Deity. The whole 
world is, according to Empedocles, 
a mere mixture of the elements, 
and so also are human souls and 


the gods. Besides, Empedocles 
never characterised the Sphairos 
as ‘the Deity,’ but only as Deity. 
The well-known verses on the 
spirituality of God, as we shall 
presently see, do not refer to the 
Sphairos. Aristotle first called the 
Sphairos 6 @eds, but it does not fol- 
low that Empedocles called it so. 

5 Philop. Gen. et Corr. p. 5 a; 
but this is only, strictly speaking, 
a development of the consequences 
by means of which Arist. Gen. et 
Corr. 1. 1, 315 a, had already re- 
futed Empedocles. In Phys. H. 
13 (ap. Karsten, 323; Sturz, 374 
sq.) he acknowledges that the sub- 
stances are actually mingled in the 
Sphairos. A similar inference is 
deduced by Arist. Metaph. xii. 6, 
1072 a, 4, and subsequently by 
Alex. in h. 1. from the doctrine of 
the efficient forces, viz., that Em- 
pedocles supposed the Actual to 
have preceded the Possible. 

5 Themist. Phys. 18 a, 124 sq. 
probably a careless use of the in- 
terpretation mentioned by Simpl. 
Phys. 33 a. 

7 Hippol. Refut. vii. 29 (sup. 
129, 2). This statement, to which 
Brandis attaches far too much im- 
portance (i. 295), and which betrays 
great ignorance of the Empedoclean 
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the intelligible world of Plato,! are all misapprehen- 
sions, which we may spare ourselves the trouble of re- 
futing. The opinion that the Sphairos has only an 
ideal existence, and is merely a figurative expression 
for the unity and harmony underlying the changeful 
phenomenon,” is equally erroneous. This theory is 
contradicted by the explicit declarations of Plato and 
Aristotle, and by the explanations of Empedocles him- 
self.3 Moreover, such a discrimination between the 
ideal essence of things and their phenomenon tran- 
scends the general standpoint of the pre-Socratic 


physics. 


A world’ could only arise when the primitive sub- 
stances separated, or, in the language of Empedocles, 


when the Sphairos became divided by Hate.® 


doctrine, cannot be considered as 
historical evidence. Its only foun- 
dation is probably the analogy be- 
tween the doctrines of Empedocles 
and Heracleitus on the changing 
conditions of the cosmos, on the 
strength of which, Clemens, Strom. 
vy. 599 B, attributes to Empedocles 
the opinion that the world will be 
destroyed by fire. 

1 The Neo-Platonists concern- 
ing whom Karsten, p. 369 sqq., 
ef. 326, gives us many particulars ; 
ef. inf. note 4. We read in Theol. 
Arithm. p. 8 sq., that Empedocles, 
Parmenides, &c., taught like the 
Pythagoreans : thy wovadikhy piow 
‘Eotlas tpdmoy év péow picbat Kad 
dia «7d icdpporov gpuddscoey Thy 
ai’riy €5pay ; but this seems to re- 
fer, not to the Sphairos, but to 
Love. which is in the centre of the 
rotating cosmical matter (V. 172; 
vide inf. p. 182, 1. 


He tells 


2 Steinhart, 1. ¢. p. 91 sqq.; 
similarly Fries, i. 188. 

8 Of inf. 161, 1. 

4 A kéopos, in contradistinction 
to the cpaipos—a distinction which, 
according to Simplicius, Empedo- 
cles himself had explicitly intro- 
duced. Cf. De Calo, 139 -b, 16 
(Schol. in Ar. 489 b, 22): "Eur. 
didopa Tay map a’T@ Kécwov Te 
el5y (supra, note 1) éAeyer, as Kat 
ovouact xphoOa Siapdpors, roy wey 
chaipow toy dt kdopov Kuplws KadOv. 

5 Plato (sup. p. 138, 8) therefore 
derives the multiplicity of things 
from Hate, and Aristotle still more 
decidedly characterises the present 
period of the world as the one in 
which Hate reigns. Gen. e¢ Corr. 
ii. 6, 384 a, 5: Gua dk Kal ry Kdo- 
boy duolws exew nov emt te Tod 
velkous viv kal mpétepoy em) ris 
girtas. De Celo, iii. 2, 301 a, 14: 
if we wish to expound the origin of 
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us, therefore, that in course of time Hate grew up in 
the Sphairos and sundered the elements;! when the 
separation was fully accomplished, Love came in among 


the world, we must begin with that 
state which preceded the division 
and separation of matter—its pre- 
sent state: é« Srecrdtwy d& Kal 
kivoumevwv ov e¥Avyoy elvar Thy 
7yéveowy ; because in this case, as it 
is said on p. 300 b, 19, there 
would have been a world antece- 
dent to the world: 51d kal ’Euze- 
SoKAns maparcimer thy ent Tis 
@irdtyTos (sc. yéver)' ob yap dy 
dbvato cuoTjoa Toy ovpavoy, ex 
KEXw@piouévwy pev . KaTaoKevd (ww 
obyKpiow 6 roby 81a Thy piddrytra: 
én Siakekpiuevwv yap cuveTTN KEY 
6 Kéopos Tov aTOLXElwy, bot’ avary- 
Kalov yiveoOat ef évds Kal ovyke- 
xpmevov. Following this precedent, 
Alexander regards Hate absolutely 
as the author of the world (Simpl. 
De Calo, 286 b, 9, 20; Schol. in 
Arist. 507 a, 1), or at any rate of 
the present world. In Philop. Gen. 
ét Corr. 59 b, he observes on Arist. 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 6: if by the néo- 
wos we understand the condition 
in which the elements were sepa- 
rated by Hate, or were again 
brought together by Love, Hate 
and Leve would be the only moving 
forces in the kéouos; if, on the 
other hand, we understand by the 
«éouos the corporeal mass which 
underlies the Sphairos as well as 
the present world, we must attri- 
bute to it a mevement of its own: 
4} éuolws, dyoi, rdopos Kad ravrdv 
éoTt Kal Kiveirat eri Te TOD velkous 
viv ka én) ris diAlas mpdrepov* ev 
Be rots erat) diarciypaot Tay br’ 
exelvwy ywoudvev KiWhoewy, TpdoTeE- 
pov te Bre ex Tod velkous éwexpdtn- 
aev H pirta, wad viv bre ex Ths 


piAtas Td veikos, Kdomos €orly, LAAN 
TWe Kivovmevos Kivnow Kal odx bs 
H pirla kal td verkos tivovow. This 
interpretation is found even earlier, 
for Hermias, who certainly must 
have taken it from others, repre- 
sents (Jrris. c. 4) Empedoceles as 
saying: 7 velkos mocet mavTa, With 
the later Neo-Platonists, according 
to Simp. Phys. 7 b, the prevailing 
opinion was that the Sphairos was 
produced by Love alone, and this 
world by Hate alone. More pre- 
cisely, Simpl. De Cele, 1. c. (cf. 
ibid. 263 b, 7; Schol. 512 b, 14): 
mnmote Ot, Kay emucpath ev TovTw 
T) veixos bomep ev Te shalpy 7 
Pirla, GAN tow tm aupow rAEeyor- 
rat yivecOar ; this is only untrue in 
respect to the Sphairos. Theodor. 
Prodr. De Amic. v. 52, calls Hate 
the creator of the terrestrial world 
in contradistinction to the Sphai- 
ros, but this is unimportant. 
1 V. 139 (66, 177 M) :-— 
avtap emel eyo Netkos év) medceo- 
aw ebpedOn 
és tiuds 7 avdpovoe TeAcLopevose 
xXpovo.o, 
8s ody GposBaios tAaTéos map’ EAN- 
Aarat (al. -r0) Spkou 


mép eA. instead of mapeAnAarat 
seems to mo necessary in spite of 
Mullach’s contradiction, Emp. Pr. 
p. 7; Pragm. i. 43; cf. Bonita and 
Schwegler, in Metaph. iii. 4, who 
also defend this emendation. V.142 
(sup. p. 149, 8); Plut. Fae. Lun. 12, 
5 sq., p. 926, where it is quite pos- 
sible that the words xwpls Td Bapd 
mav kal Xwpls To Kovpey May Con- 
tain Empedoclean expressions. . 
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the divided masses, and produced at one point a whirl- 
ing motion, by which part of the substances was 
mingled, and Hate (this is merely another expression 
for the same process) was excluded from the circle that 
was forming itself. As this motion extended more and 
more, and Hate was forced further and further away, 
the substances yet unmingled were drawn into the 
mass, and from their combination sprang the present 
world and mortal creatures.! But as the world had 
a beginning, so it will also have an end, when all 
things, through continued unity, shall have returned 
to the primitive condition of the Sphairos.? The as- 
sertion that this destruction of the world would be by 


1 Thus we must understand the 
following verses, 171 (167, 191 
M) :— 


émel Neikos piv evéptaroy ‘kero 
BévOos 

dlvns, ev BE wéon Birdtyns orpopa- 
rryyt yevnrat, 

2v0’ Hdn Tade MdvTa ouvepxeTar ey 
poévoy elvat, 

ovK tap, GAA’ CbeAnud cuvicTdper’ 
&AAoVev BAAa, 

175. r&v 5& cvvepyouevwy ef 2rxa- 
tov torarto Neikos. 

TOAAG 8D &uxO’ Earnie Keparomevor- 
ov evadrdé, 

boo’ rt Netkos Epuxe petdpotoy’ ov 
yap dmeupews 

mavrws ekéornney em’ Exxata Tép- 
fara KUKAOD, 

GAAG TH méy 7 evewimve medewy, TA 
dé 7° ekeBeBhrcer. 

180. d0coy 8 aity brexmpobeon, récov 
aity emer 

jmidppwv Birdtns te Kal fumecey 
&uBporos Spur 

ala 5¢ Ovjr’ epvovro Ta ply udbor 
&Odvar’ elva, 


(wpd Te Ta piv Expnta diarAdtavra 
KedevOous- 

Tov Sé TE pioyouevav XeEiT eOvea 
pupta OvnTav, 

185. mavrolns iSénow apnpdta, Oav- 
pa idécOau. 


The @ynr& are not only living crea- 
tures, but, generally speaking, all 
that is subject to generation and 
decay. 

2 Authorities for this have al- 
ready been given at the commence- 
ment of this section. Cf. also 
Arist. Metaph. iii. 4, 1000 b, 17: 
GAN’ Guws ToTodTdv ye A€yet Suodro- 
younévws (6 ’Eur.) ov yap Ta pev 
pOapTa Ta SE UdOapta more? TOV 
dvTwy, GAAG TdyTa POapTa TAHY TAY 
aroixelwy, Empedocles, therefore, 
as Karsten, p. 378, rightly observes, 
never calls the gods aity éedytes, as 
Homer does, but only SoAryalwves, 
V. 107, 126, 373 (185, 161, 4 K; 
131,141, 5 M). The destruction 
of all things puts an end eyen to 
the existence of the gods. 
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fire! is doubtless founded on a confusion of the doctrine 
of Empedoeles with that of Heracleitus.? 

In this cosmogony there is a striking lacuna. If 
all individual existence depends upon a partial union of 
' the elements, and ceases when they are wholly mingled 
or wholly separated, particular existences must come 
into being as much when the Sphairos dissolves into 
the elements as when the separated elements return to 
unity. In the one case a world is formed by the sepa- 
ration of the mingled, on the other by the union of 
the separated. Aristotle? actually ascribes this opinion 
to Empedocles, as has been shown, and that philosopher 
expresses himself, generally speaking, in the same sense. 
In the more precise development of the cosmogony, 
however, he seems to speak only of that formation of the 
world which follows the division of the elements through 
Hate. To this all the fragments and accounts which we 
possess relate;4 and the verses quoted above (V. 171 
sqq.) appear to leave no room for a more detailed expo- 
sition of what occurred and resulted when the elements 


1 Vide supra, 149, 7. 

2 Such evidence as we possess 
is very inadequate: the most trust- 
worthy writers are entirely silent 
on this point. Besides, it seems 
inconceivable that the unity of all 
elements should be brought about 
by their conflagration, in which 
Empedocles could only have seen 
a transformation into one element, 
which, according to his principles, 
was impossible. 

8 Similarly Alexander, 
supra, p. 150, 5. 

4 Brandis, J. c, 201, remarks 
that Empedocles seems to have 


vide 


derived the formation of the greater 
masses, as the sky and the sea, 
primarily from the operation of 
Strife; and that of organic beings 
from the operation of Love. This 
view must be greatly modified by 
the evidence quoted above (cf. 
Arist. De Colo, ii. 2), and by the 
nature of the case. Love forms 
both; but in combining the ele- 
ments which had been separated 
by strife, it necessarily first pro- 
duced the great masses, com- 
pounded in a simpler manner, and 
organic beings only in the sequel. 
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were separated out of the midst of the Sphairos. 


EMPEDOCLES. 


It 


would seem that Empedocles did not himself notice 
this deficiency in his exposition. 
The process of the world’s formation he conceived 


as follows.! 


Out of the whirling mass in which all the 


elements had been shaken together by Love, the air first 
separated itself, and condensing on the outermost rim, 


surrounded the whole like a hollow sphere.” 


After this 


fire broke forth, and occupied the upper space, next to 
the outermost concave, while the air was forced under 


1 Cf. Plut. ap. Eus. Prep. i. 8, 
10: ek mpdrns ono THs Tay oToL- 
xelwv Kpdcews amonpibevta Toy aépa 
mepixvojvar KvKAw@ peTa be Toy Gépa 
Td Tip exSpaudy Kal ovK Exov ErEpay 
xdpay, tvw extpéxew tnd Tov Tepl 
Tov depa mayou. Plac, ii. 6, 4: “E. 
Tov mey aidépa mp@Toy SiaKpiOjvat, 
Sevrepov St Td wip, eh’ & Thy viv, 
ef Fs tyav mepropvyyomerns TH pvun 
Tis Tepipopas avaBAvoa Td Vdwp, ef 
oF Ouuiadvar roy aépa Kal yevéo Oat 
Tov mev ovpavdy ex Tod aiPepos, TY 
8 HALov ek Tov mupds, mIANO}VaL B ek 
Tav wAAwy TH mepiyem. Arist. 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 6 (sup. p. 144, 1). 
Emp. V. 130 (182, 253 M) :— 
ei 8 &ye wiv to eym rAétw pad! 
HAtov apxhv, 

ef Gy 8) eyevovto Ta viv ecopducva 
mdvTa, 

yaid re Kal mévTos moAUKUm@Y 79° 
irypds ahp 

Tirav 75° aidip oplyyov wept (1. répz) 
KUKAOY &ravTa. 


witay, the outspread, is here most 
likely not a designation of the sun, 
but a name for the ether; and 
aidhp, elsewhere with Empedocles 
synonymous with ap, means the 
upper air, without implying any 
elementary difference between the 


upper air and the lower. Accord- 
ing to Eustath. 2 Od. i. 320, Em- 
pedocles called fire kapraAiuws avd- 
ma.ov, the swiftly aspiring, perhaps 
in the connection spoken of by 
Aristotle, loc. cit. 

2 According to Stob. Eel. 1. 
566, egg-shaped, or rather lentil- 
shaped. His words are: ’Eum. Tov 
tous Tod ard THs ys Ews ovpavod 

. twAclova elyar Thy Kata To TAd- 
tos Oidoractv, KaT& TOUTO TOD ov- 
pavod madAoy avaremrapevov, Oi Td 
OG TapaTAnciws Toy Koc Moy KET OaL. 
This opinion might commend itself 
to sensible observation; and there 
would be no proof against it in the 
fact that it is unnoticed both by 
Aristotle, De Cwlo, ii. 4, and his 
commentators, for Aristotle is not 
alluding in that place to the views 
of his predecessors. But as Emp. 
(vide p. 155, 2) represents that at 
night the light hemisphere goes 
under the earth, and not that the 
sky moves sideways round the 
earth, there arises this difficulty: 
that the space taken up by the sky 
is not sufficient for the sky to turn 
round in, a point to which Aris- 
totle afterwards attaches some im-~- 
portance, 
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the earth.'| Thus there arose two hemispheres, which 
together form the concave sphere of heaven: the one 
is bright, and consists entirely of fire; the other is 
dark, and consists of air with isolated masses of fire 
sprinkled in it. Through the pressure of the fire the 
sphere of the heavens acquires a rotatory motion ; 
when its fiery half is over us we have day; when the 
dark half is over us, and the fiery half is hidden by the 
body of the earth, we have night.2 The earth? was 
formed from the remaining elements and was at first 
moist and miry. The force of the rotation drove vut 
the water from it; and the evaporations of the water 


1 Arist. and Plut. 1. c. 

2 Plut. ap. Eus. /. c. continues: 
elvat 5 KiKA@ wep Thy viv pepd- 
beva B00 jusopatpia, Td pev KabdAov 
mupos, To 5 puxtoy e& depos Kal 
dAlyou wupds, Sep olerat Thy viKTa, 
eivaz. Empedocles himself, V. 160 
(197, 251 M), explains night as 
the interposition of the earth, 
which may be connected with Plu- 
tarch’s statement inthe manner in- 
dicated above: Thy 5& apxhy tis 
Kkivhoews cuuBiva KaTrd& toy aOpo.- 
opov éemBpicayvtos Tov mupds. The 
last sentence, the text of which, 
however, is somewhat uncertain, 
must not be referred (as by Kar- 
sten, p. 331, and Steinhart, p. 94, 
to the first separation of the ele- 
ments from the Sphairos). Plac. 
ji. 11 (Stob. i. 500): "Eun, orepé- 
pviov elvat thy ovpaydy e& dépos 
cuumaryevTos bm) Tupds KpuoTaAdoel- 
das (this is confirmed by Diog. viii. 
77; Ach. Tat. in Arat. c. 5, p. 128 
Pet.; Lact. Opif. Det, ce. 17) 7d 
mup@des Kad dep@des ev ExaTepw TOY 
husopaiptwy mepiexovTa, In Plut. 
Plac. iii. 8, parall., the alternation 


of the seasons, as well as that of 
day and night, is explained in 
reference to the relation of the two 
hemispheres. 

3 Vide sup. p. 154, 1. Accord- 
ing to this it is quite legitimate to 
reckon Empedocles among those 
who held one world only of limited 
extent (Simpl. Phys. 38 b; De Calo, 
229 a, 12; Schol. in Arist. 505 a, 
15; Stob. Eel, i. 494, 496; Plut. 
Place. i. 5, 2); but it is not probable 
that he himself definitely expressed 
such an opinion. (V. 178, supra, 
152, i, has nothing to do with this.) 
The assertion (Plac. l. ¢. parall.) 
that he regarded the world as only 
a small part of the whole (av), 
and the rest as formless matter, is 
doubtless merely a misnnderstand- 
ing of verses 176 sq. (sup. 1, ¢.) re- 
lating to an earlier stage of the 
world. At any rate it furnishes 
no ground for supposing (Ritter in 
Wolf's Anal. ii. 445 sqq.; Gesch. 
d. Phil. i. 556 sq.; ef. Brandis, 
Rh. Mus. iii. 180; Gr. Rom. Phil. 
i, 209) that the Sphairos, or a part 
of it, continues ide by side with 
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immediately filled the lower aérial space.' The earth 
is able to maintain itself in supension upon the air, 
because of the rapid revolution of the heavens, which 
hinders it from falling ;? and it is for the same reason, 
Empedocles tells us, that the whole universe remains 
in its place.2 He agreed with the Pythagoreans* in 
supposing the sun to be a body of a vitreous nature, pro- 
bably as large as the earth, which, like a burning glass, 
collects and reflects the rays of fire from the bright 
hemisphere surrounding it:° the moon, he thought, is 
made of hardened crystalline air ;® its shape is that 
of a disc,’ its light is derived from the sun,* and its 


the present world ; for the blessed 
Sphairos could not be described as 
apy} tan. Nor does this follow, 
as we shall presently show, from 
his doctrine of the life after death, 
for the abode of the blessed cannot 
be identified with the Sphairos in 
which no individual life is possible. 
Ritter believes that beside the 
world of strife there must be ano- 
ther sphere in which Love rules 
alone: but this is incorrect: accor- 
ding to Empedocles they rule, not 
side by side, but after one another, 
Even in the present world, Love 
works together with Hate. 

1 Vide supra, p. 154, 1. 

2 Arist. De Celo, ii. 18, 295 a, 
16; Simpl. ad h. 1. 235 b, 40. 

3 Arist. 7. ¢. 11, 1, 284 a, 24. 

4 Vide vol, i. 456. 1. 

5 Plut. ap. Hus. J. c. 6 5& HAzos 
chy piow ove errr Tip GAAX Tod 
mupos avravdichacis, duola tH ad’ 
Hdaros ywouevyn. Pyth. orac. ec. 12, 
p. 400: ’Eumedoxrcous . . . pdo- 
KovTos Tov HALOY TeEpLavyh avaKAdoeL 
gwtds orpavlov vevduevoy, adécs 
“ dyravyew mpos “OAvymroy arapBh- 


Toit mpoowmos” (V. 151 St. 188 
K, 242M). This may be connected 
with the statement of Diog. viii. 
77, that the sun, according to Em- 
pedocles, was mupds &Oporcua weéya, 
supposing that Diogenes, or his 
authority, meant by this expression 
the assembling of rays into one 
focus. On the other hand it is 
manifestly a mistake (Plac. ii. 20, 
8; Stob. i. 530 parall.) to attri- 
bute to Empedocles two suns—a 
primitive sun in the hemisphere 
beyond, and a visible one in our 
hemisphere. Vide Karsten, 428 sq. 
and supra, Vol. I. 450, 1. For the 
statement as to the size of the sun, 
ef. Stob. JU. ¢. 

6 Plut. ap. Eus. l. ¢. De Fac. 
Lun. 5, 6, p. 922; Stob. Eel. i. 552. 
It seems strange that this conden- 
sation of the air should be effected 
by fire, while at the same time the 
moon is compared to hail or a 
frozen cloud. 

7 Stob.l. c.; Plut. Qu. Rom.101, 
end, p. 288; Plac, ii. 27 parall.; 
Diog. J. c. 

® V. 152-156 (189 sq., 243 sqq. 
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distance from the earth amounts to a third of its dis- 
tance from the sun.' The space beneath the moon, in 
opposition to the upper region, Empedocles is said to 
have regarded, like the Pythagoreans, as the theatre 
of all evil.? The fixed stars, he thought, are fastened 
to the vault of the sky; the planets, on the contrary, 
move freely : in respect to their substance, he believed 
that they were fires which have separated themselves 
from the air.? Solar eclipses are caused by the interposi- 
tion of the body of the moon;* the inclination of the 
earth’s axis towards the path of the sun is the result of 
the pressure of the air, which is forced by the sun to- 
wards the north.? The course of the sun itself Em- 
pedocles seems to have conceived as confined within 


fixed limits.§ 


M); Plut. Fac. Lun. 16, 13, p. 929; 
Ach. Tat. in Arat. ¢.16, 21, p. 1385; 
KE, 141 A. When the latter says 
that Empedocles calls the moon an 
ardaonacpna nAtov he merely means, 
as the quotation from Empedocles, 
V. 154, shows, that her light is an 
emanation of the solar light. 

1 Plut. Plac. ii. 31. According 
to this, the text ap. Stob. i. 566 
should be corrected ; but it seems 
unnecessary to introduce into the 
passage of the Placita, as Karsten 
proposes, dimAdovov améxew Toy HALoy 
amd ris vis Hrep thy ceAnvnv. Ac- 
cording to Plae. ii. 1, parall. Em- 
pedocles supposed the sun’s course 
to be the limit of the universe, 
which however must not be taken 
too literally. In our fragments it 
is only said, V. 150, 154 sq. (187, 
189 K, 241, 245 M), that the sun 
traverses the sky and the moon re- 
volves nearer the earth. 


The daily revolution of the sun was 


? Hippol. Fefut. i. 4. He 
however, is probably alluding only 
to the complaints of Empedocles 
about the terrestrial life, which 
will be noticed later on; the notion 
that the terrestrial region extends 
to the moon, he seems to have 
adopted himself, merely from its 
similarity with kindred doctrines. 

3 Plac. ii. 13,2, 5, parall.; Ach. 
Tat. im Ar. c. ii.; ef. sup. p. 155, 2. 

4 V. 157 (194, 248 M) sqq.; 
Stob. i. 530, 4 

5 Plut. Plac. ii. 8 parall. and 
Karsten 425, who places in con- 
nection with this the observation, 
Plac. ii. 10 par, that Empedocles, 
in accordance with the common 
usage of antiquity, called the north 
side of the world the right. It is 
not clear, however, what was his 
theory in regard to this. 

6 Plac. ii. 238 par.: Eun. trd 
THS meprexovons avroy [Toy HALov} 
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much slower at first than it is now,—a day was origin- 
ally nine months, and afterwards seven.’ He explained 
the light of the heavenly bodies by his theory of ema- 
nations,? and accordingly maintained that light requires 
a certain time to traverse the space between the sun 
and the earth.3 In the very scanty details known to 
us of his opinions respecting meteorological phenomena, 
traces can also be found of his peculiar doctrine,* and 
the same may be said of his ideas respecting the inor- 


ganic productions of the earth.® 


cohalpas KwAvduevoy xpi mavTds 
evOumopety Kal ind Tay TpoTiKay 
KUKA@Y. 

1 Plac. v.18, 1; ef. Sturz, p. 328. 

2 Philop. De An. K, 16: ’Eym. 
ds Ereyev, amoppéov 7d Pas Toya 
dv ek Tod mwtiCovTos cHmaTos, &e. ; 
ef. p. 183, 2. 

3 Arist. De An. ii. 6, 418 b, 
20; De Sensu, c. 6, 446 a, 26, who 
combats this opinion; Philop. J. ¢. 
and other commentators of Arist. ; 
vide Karsten, 431. 

4 How Empedocles explained 
the change of the seasons has 
already been shown, swpra, p. 155, 
2, from Eus. Prep. i. 8, 10.- He 
thought hail was frozen air (frozen 
vapours), sup. p. 156, 6. He spoke 
of the origin of winds: their ob- 
lique direction from the north-east 
and south-west he ascribed, ac- 
cording to Olympiodorus in Meteor. 
22 b,i. 245 Id. ; ef, 21 b, i. 239 Id., 
to the circumstance that the as- 
cending vapours are partly of a 
fiery, and partly of a terrestrial, 
nature, and that their opposite 
motion finds its adjustment im an 
oblique tendency. His theory of 
rain and lightning, according to 
Philop. Phys. c. 2 (ap. Karsten, 
404), ef. Arist. De Calo, i1i. 7 (sup. 


p. 125, 1), was that, in the conden- 
sation of the air, the water con- 
tained in it was pressed forth, and 
that in its rarefaction fire obtained 
room to get out. According to 
Arist. Meteor. ii. 9, 369 b, 11; Alex. 
ad h.l. p. 111 b; ef. Stob. Eel. 1. 
592, fire entered by means of the 
sun’s rays into the clouds, and was 
then struck out with a crash. 
This was probably based upon the 
observation that thunder clouds 
generally arise at times when the 
sun is very powerful. 

5 Especially the sea, which he 
supposed to be exuded from the 
earth by means of solar heat, 
(Arist. Meteor. ii. 3, 857 a, 24; 
Alex. Meteor. 91 b, i. 268 Id. 26 
a; Plut. Place, iii. 16, 3, where Eus. 
Prep. xv. 59, 2, has the right read- 
ing.) From this origin of the sea 
he derived its salt taste (Arist. J. ¢, 
c. i. 858 b, 11; Alex. J. c.); salt, 
he thinks, is everywhere formed by 
the sun’s heat (Emp. v. 164, 206 
K, 257 M); but sweet water must 
also have been mingled with it, by 
which the fish live (lian. Hist. 
An. ix. 64). Fire, the presence of 
which in the subterranean parts of 
the earth seems especially to have 
attracted his attention, he supposed 
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Among organic beings, on which he seems to have 
bestowed special attention,’ plants? appear to have first 
come forth from the earth, before it was enlightened by 
the sun,? and afterwards animals. Both are nearly 
allied in their nature ; and we shall presently find that 
Empedocles not only considered that plants had souls, 
but souls of the same kind as animals and men.‘ He 
also observed that the fructification of plants corresponds 
‘with the generation of animals, though the sexes are 
not separated in them :° he compares the leaves of trees 
with the hair, feathers and scales of animals.6 Their 
growth is explained by the warmth of the earth, which 
drives the branches upward, while their terrestrial ingre- 
dients impel the roots downward.’ In accordance with 
his general theory of the combination of the elements, 


not only to have heated the warm 
springs, but also to have hardened 
stones. (Emp. v. 162, 207 K, 255 
M; Arist. Probl. xxiv. 11; Sen. 
Quest. Nat. iii. 24.) The same 
fire, surging in the interior of the 
earth, keeps the rocks and moun- 
tains upright (Plut. Prim. Frig. 
19, 4, p. 953). We have already 
spoken of the magnet, p. 134, 1. 

1 Cf. Hippocr. apx. tarp. c. 20, 
i. 620 Littré: xaddrep "Euredoxajjs 
R Uddot 0? Tep) Hioros yeypapacw et 
apxfis 8 71 €otly UvOpwmos Kal brws 
éyevero mpOrov Kal bmws ~vvendyn. 

2 The Empedoclean doctrine of 
plants is discussed by Meyer, Gesch. 
d. Botanik, i. 46 sq.; but, as he 
says himself, only according to the 
references given by Sturz. 

3 Plut. Plac.v. 26, 4; ef. Pseudo- 
Arist. De Plant, i. 2, 817 b, 35; 
Lueret. Nat. Rer. v. 780 sqq.; 
Karsten, 441 sq.; Place. v. 19, 6. 
There it is expressly said that 
plants, like animals, first came forth 


from the earth part by part. 

4 The Placita, theretore, rightly 
call them (@a, Ps.-Arist. De Pl. 
i. 1, 815 a, 15 b, 16, says that 
Anaxagoras, Democritus, and Em- 
pedocles attributed to them sensa- 
tion, desire, perception, and intel- 
ligence; and Simpl. De An. 19 b, 
observes that he endowed even 
plants with rational souls. 

5 Arist. Gen. Anim. i. 28, in 
reference to Emp. v. 219 (245, 
286 M): ottw & woroKe? parpa dév- 
dpea mpwroy édratas. De Plant. i. 
Pay Aaleel tly lh Che, fo, al, thls) 2), OX0), 
where, however, the doctrine of 
Empedocles is not accurately re- 
presented. Plac. v. 26, 4. 

§ 236 (228, 216 M) sq. 

7 Arist. De An. ii. 4, 415 b, 
28, and his commentators in h. 1. 
According to Theophrastus, Caus. 
Plant. i. 12, 5, the roots of plants 
(probably only for the most part) 
consist of earth, and the leaves of 
ether (Luft). 
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he supposed that their nourishment was conditioned 
by the attraction of kindred substances, and effected by 
means of the pores! He explained the fact of some 
plants remaining always green by reference to the sym- 
metry of their pores, together with their material com- 
position.2 The elements which are superfluous for the 
nourishment of plants go to form the fruit; the taste of 
which is therefore regulated according to the sustenance 
ef each plant.? 

In the first beginning of animals and men, their 
different parts, Empedocles supposed, grew up separately 
from the ground,‘ and were then brought together by 
the action of Love. But since pure chance ruled in 
this process, there resulted at first all kinds of strange 
forms, which were soon again destroyed, until at last 
things were so ordered as to produce beings harmoni- 


ously shaped and capabie of life.® 


1 'V. 282 (268, 338) sqq.; ef. 
elute uae Gotea ivan lenis) all 2e 
where it is immaterial whether 
the words primarily refer to the 
nourishment of animals or not, 
since the same holds good of 
plants: cf. next note and Plut. d.c. 
vi. 2, 2, 6. 

2 Plut. Qu! Com. iu. 2, 2, 8, 
through which the statement in the 
Plac. v. 26, 5, receives its more 
precise determination. 

3 Place. v. 26, 5 sq.; Galen ce 
38, p. 341; Emp. v. 221 (247, 
288 M). 

1 V. 244 (232, 307 M) :-— 

i} moAAal wey kdpoa: avavxéves 
eBAdornour, 

yuuvol, & éraddovto Bpaxioves ev- 
vides buwy, 

Sumata © of erAavate mevntevovra 

MeTwrWY, 


Mankind also sprang 


Aristotle says, De Cela, iii. 2, 300 
b, 29 (where he quotes this pas- 
sage), that this happened ém) rijs 
piddrytos ; but that dees not mean 
in the kingdom of Love, inthe Sphai- 
ros, but under the influence of Love. 
(Similarly ibid. 401 a, 15: rhy 
emt rijs piAdtnTos yéveow.) It is 
more clearly expressed in Gen. 
Anim.i. 18, 722 b, 19: xadmrep’Eur, 
yerrg, em) rijs piddrntos A€yoor, 

5 Arist. De An. iii. 6. sub init.: 
Rabdrep "Eur. &pn 7} roAAGy” etc., 
éreita, curt ber bat TH Ala. Phys. 
ii. 8, 198 b, 29 (cf. Karsten, p. 
244), is it not possible that that 
which seems to us to be formed 
according to design may have hap- 
pened by chance? Srov pey ody 
amavta ouvéBn domep xiv ei everd, 
Tov eyivero, Tadra wey e€cdOn ard 
70d avdrouskrou cverdyta exiTndelws: 
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from the earth. First, shapeless lumps, formed of earth 
and water, were thrown up by the subterranean fire, 
and these afterwards shaped themselves into human 


members.! 


baa St wh ovtws, amddreTO Kal dardA- 
Aurat, Kabdmep "Eu. Aéye: T& Bov- 
yer avdpdmpwpa, Ibid. ii. 4, 296 
i, PAS 
Emp. V. 254 (235, 310 M):-— 
avrip émel Kata pretCov eutavero 
datuovr daluwy (the elements), 
TavTd Te Cuumimteckoy, bmn cuve- 
Kupoey ExagTa, 
&AAa te mpds Tois TOAAG Sinvenh 
(-€s) ekeyévovto. 


An example of the way in which - 


Empedocles explained the origin 
of the present organic beings from 
these first productions, is given by 
Arist. Part. Anim. i. 1, 640 a, 19: 
didrep EuredokAjjs vdK ap0as etpnre 
A€ywv Srdpxew TOAAG Tots Coors d1e. 
7d cuuBiva oftws ev TH yevécel, 
lov kal thy paxw rowatTny exewy, 
bre otpapevtos KaTaxOjva ovveBn. 
(The verses to which this refers, 
with some others on the formation 
of the stomach and the organs 
of respiration, have been identified 
by Stein, Philcl. xv. 148 sq. ap. 
Cramer, Anecd. Oxon. iii. 184. 
V. 257 (238, 313 M): - 


TOAAG pev Gudimpdowna Kal apudl- 
atepy’ epvoyTo, 

Bovyev) avdpdmpwpa, Ta 5 Eumarry 
etavéteAAov 

avdpopun Bovkpava, meuryyeva TH 
bev am’ avdpav, 

Th SE yuvaukopun, Siepots noKnueva 
yulots. 

In this manner no doubt Empedo- 

cles interpreted the myths of tbe 


Centaurs, Chimeras, Hermaphro- 
dites, &e. Philop. Phys. H. 13, 


VOL. Il. 


In this Empedocles only developes what 


says that these deformities arose 
ev TH TpeTn Siaxploer Tod oHalpou 
Kal 7h apxh Tis Kooporortas, ply 
Td velkos TeAclws aT GAAHAWY G1- 
axptva: ta% efdn. From the verses 
quoted, however, it appears that 
Empedocles rather derived them 
from the union of the elements 
that had been separated by Hate ; 
and this is confirmed by the texts 
quoted swpra, p. 150, 6; 160, 4 from 
Aristotle. 

1 Cf, V. 267 (251, 321 M) on 
the origin of human beings :— 
ovAopuels piv mpOta Tver (in re- 

gard to this expression cf. 
Sturz 370, Karsten and Mul- 
lach in h. 1.) x@ovbs efavé- 
TEAAOY, 
appotépay dards te kat ovdeos 
alcay €xovTes. 

Tous mev wip avéreun’ €0€Aoy mpds 
duotov inéoOan, 

otre Th mw peAéwy Epardy Seuas 
euatvovras 

ott evomhy ov7’ ad emixdpioyv dy- 
Spdor yutov. 


Censorin. Di Nat. 4, 8, iraproperly 
connects this representation with 
the one previously referred to, and 
gives the doctrine of Empedocles 
thus: primo membra singula ex 
terra quast pregnante passim edita 
deinde coisse et effecisse solidi ho- 
minis materiam ign simul.et wmore 
permiatam. The real opinion of the 
philosopher is also misrepresented 
jn the Plac. vy. 19, 5, through the 
wrong connection into which his 
various utterances on the origin 
of living beings are brought. 
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Parmenides,! in connection with the ancient myths of 
the Autochthones and giants,’ had already taught con- 
cerning the origin of men. He likewise follows Par- 
menides in the theory that the sexes are distinguished 
from each other by their greater or less warmth: but 
whereas Parmenides ascribes the warmer nature to 
women, Empedocles ascribes it to men,’ and accordingly 
supposes (herein again differing from Parmenides) that 
in the first creation of the human race men arose in the 
southern regions and women in the north; and that in 
the ordinary process of generation, males are formed in 
the warmer part of the uterus, and females in the colder.® 
He further supposed, in regard to this matter, that cer- 
tain parts of the body of the child are derived from the 
father and certain parts from the mother, and that the 
generative impulse arises from the striving towards each 
other of these divided elements.® His conjectures as to 


1 Supra, Vol. I. 601. 


2 Giants also seem to be al- 
luded to in the Plac. y. 27, where it 
is said that the present races of men 
are, as compared with the earlier, 
as little children; but this may 
possibly refer only to the golden 
age (vide infra). 

8 Arist. Part. Anim. ii. 2, 648 
a, 25 sqq. 

apblute-Placove 7: 

5 Emp. V. 2738-278 (259, 329 
M) sqq.; Arist. Gen. Anim. iv. 
1, 764 a, 1; cf. i. 18, 723 a, 23; 
Galen in Hippoer. Epidem. vi. 2, 
t. xvil. a, 1002, Kiihn. The ac- 
counts are not quite consistent. 
Empedocles himself speaks of dif- 
ferent localities in the uterus 
(Galen says still more distinctly 
that he agreed with Parmenides in 


assigning boys to the right side; 
but this verse is the only authority 
given for the statement). Aris- 
totle gives quite another explana- 
tion of the difference of sexes. 
The assertion of Censorinus, Di 
Nat. 6, 7, that male children pro- 
ceed from the right side of the male 
organs and females from the left, 
contradicts what he afterwards says 
of the manner in which Empedoeles 
explained sexual differences and the © 
likeness of children to their parents. 
But we cannot rely much upon this : 
vide Karsten, 472. 

§ Arist, 1. ¢. i. 18, 722 b, 8; iv. 
1, 764 b, 15; Galen, De Sem. ii. 3, 
t. iv. 616, with reference to Emp. 
Vv. 270 (227, 326 M). His more 
definite notions on this subject, if 
he formed any, cannot be ascer- 
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the development of the foetus were various.} 
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In some 


cases he sought to explain the origin and material 
composition of corporeal parts? by an uncertain and 


arbitrary arrangement.? 


tained. What Philop. De Gen. An. 
16 a, 8] b (ap. Sturz, 392 sq., 
Karsten, 466 sq.) says is contra- 
dictory, and evidently a mere con- 
jecture, ef. p. 17a. What is said 
ap. Plut. Qu. Wat. 21,.3, p. 917 
(Emp. v. 272, 256, 328 M); Plae. 
Tooele. 2 10). 1 + Censs 6,10, 
we may here pass over. Vide 
Karsten, 464, 471 sq.; Sturz, 401 
sq. In accordance with his gene- 
ral principle of the combination of 
matter, Empedocles supposed that 
for fruitful seminal combination 
there must be a certain symmetry 
of pores in the male and female. 
When, however, this is excessive, 
_it may have an opposite result, as 
in the case of mules. Vide Arist. 
Gen. An. ii. 8; cf. Philop. in &, 1. 
p. 59, a (ap. Karsten, p. 468, where 
the,statement of the Placita, v. 14, 
on this subject is corrected). 

1 The feetus is formed during 
the first seven weeks, or more ac- 
curately, in the sixth and seventh 
weeks (Plut. Plac. v. 21, 1; Theo. 
Math, p. 162); birth takes place 
between the seventh and tenth 
month (Plac. v. 18, 1; Censorin, 
7, 5): first the heart is formed 
(Cens. 6, 1), and the nails last; 
they consist of hardened sinews 
(Arist. De Spir. c. 6, 484 a, 38; 
Plac. vy. 22, and Karsten, 476). 
The comparison with the curdling of 
milk in the manufacture of cheese, 
y. 279 (265 K, 215 M) may relate 
to the first beginnings of the em- 
bryo, ef, Arist. Gen, An. iv. 4,771 b, 
18 sqq. Perhaps, however, it may 
also refer to the separation of tears 


M 


The abode and manner of life 


from the blood, of which Empedo- 
cles, according to Plut, Qu. Nat. 
20, 2, said; &omep ydAaxrtos oppoy 
Tov atuatos Tapax Oéyros (fermented) 
éxxpovecOat tv Sdxpvor. HEmpedo- 
cles also treated of abortions ; vide 
Piac. v. 8, and Sturz, 378. 

2 In the bones two parts of 
water and four parts of fire are 
added to two parts cf earth; in 
flesh and blood the four elements 
are mingled in equal or nearly 
equal parts, v. 198 sqq., vide sup, 
143, 4; in the sinews, according to 
Plac. v. 22, there are two parts of 
water to one part of earth and 
one of fire. In the Placita the 
composition of the bones is dif- 
ferent from that given by Empedo- 
eles himself; and in Philop. De 
An, E, 16, and Simpl, De An. p. 18 
b, one part of water and one of air 
are substituted for the two parts 
of water; but these divergences 
are not worth considering. Kar- 
sten’s attempt to reconcile them 
contradicts the tenor of the verses 
quoted, 

3 Thus he supposed (vide Plac, 
l. c, according to the more perfect 
text ap. Galen, H. Phil. c. 36, p. 
838 Kiihn; Plut. Qu. Nat. cf. 
note 1) that tears and perspira- 
tion arise from a dissolution (Th- 
xeoOo1) of the blood, and according 
to v. 280 (266, 336 M) he seems to 
haye similarly regarded the milk 
of females, the appearance of 
which, in his usual manner, he as- 
signed to a given day. Inv. 215 
(209, 282 M) he describes more 
particularly the forming of a part 
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of the different animals were determined, he thought, 
by the substances of which the animals consist ; for each 
substance, according to the universal law, seeks its like.} 
From the same cause he derived the position of the 
various parts in the body.” Animals, like plants, are 
nourished by the assimilation of kindred substances ;? 
growth he deduces from warmth, sleep and the decay of 
old age from the decrease of warmth, death from its 
entire cessation.’ 

As to the opinions of Empedocles about the other 
bodily activities, the points on which tradition tells us 
most are the process of respiration and the sensuons 
perception. The expiration and inspiration of the air 


of the body (we do not know exactly 
which part is meant), comparing it, 
as it seems, with the preparation of 
pottery. 

1 Plac. vy. 19, 6 (where, how- 
ever, the text is corrupt. Instead 
of els &épa avamvely shouid be read 
eis aépa avw BAemew, &e. The 
concluding words, however, aot 
Tots Odpak: mepwrvynkevat, I know not 
how to emend. Karsten is per- 
haps right in his suggestion of 
mepucevat for mepwvneeva, but 
hardly in that of wep) for wac1; 
and he is wrong in referring the 
passage to particular members). 
Empedocles was not always true 
to this principle; for he says that 
aquatic animals seek the moist 
element because of their warm 
nature, Arist. De Respir. ec. 14; 
Theophr. Cauws. Plant. i. 21, 56. 
The provious quotations from y. 
233-289 (220 sqq., 300 sqq. M): 
and y. 163 (205, 256 M) seem to 
show that he treated minutely of 
the different species of animals. 


2 Philop. Gen. An. 49 a. Kar- 
sten, 448 sq., conjectures that this 
is merely an arbitrary extension of 
what he says (vide sup. p. 159, 7) 
about plants. The verses, how- 
ever, which are quoted by Plut. Qu. 
Com, i. 2, 5, 6 (288 sqq., 220 K, 
300 M), prove nothing against it, 
and Arist. Gen. An. ii. 4, 740 b, 
12, is in its favour. 

8 Plut. Qu. Conv. iv. 1, 3, 12, 
which appeals to v. 282 (268, 338 
M) sqq.; Plac. v. 27. 

4 Place. v. 21,205) 2 Or 
Karsten, 500 sq. It has already 
been remarked, and Empedocles 
himself repeats it, in v. 247 (335, 
182 M) sqq. respecting living crea- 
tures, that all destruction consists 
in the separation of the substances 
of which a thing is composed, 
This may be brought into connec- 
tion with the statements in the 
Placita through the theory that 
Empedocles regarded the decay of 
the body as a consequence of the 
failure of vital heat. 
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takes place, on his theory, not merely through the 
windpipe, but through the whole body, in consequence 
of the movement of the blood. When the blood, in 
its backward and forward course, withdraws from the 
external parts, the air penetrates: through the fine pores 
of the skin; when the blood again flows into those parts, 
the air is expelled.'| He explained sensation also by 
reference to the pores and emanations. To. produce 
sensation, it is necessary that the particles detaching 
themselves from the objects should be in contact with 
the homogeneous elements of the organs of sense, either 
by the entrance of the particles of the object through 
the pores, or (as in the case of sight) by the exit of 
the elements of the organ in the same manner.” Far, 
according to the doctrine first enunciated as a principle 
by Empedocles, things are known to us only through the 
elements of like kind in us: earth through earth, water 
through water,? &c. This theory is most easily carried 
out in regard to the senses of taste and smell. Both, 
according to Empedocles, result from the taking up of 
minute particles of matter into the nose or mouth, in 


1 V.287 (275, 343 M) sqq. ; ef. 
Karsten, Arist. Respir. ec. 7; Scho- 
liasts in h. l.(on Simpl. De Animd, p. 
167 b, sq.); Plac. iv. 22, v. 16, 3. 

2 Vide supra, p. 132 sq.; Theo- 
phrast. De Sensu, § 7: "Eur. pnot, 
TS evoppdorrey [Tas amoppoas| eis 
tovs mépouvs Tovs éxdorns | aicO7- 
gews| aicddverda, the diversity of 
the pores occasions the specific 
differences of sensations: each 
sense perceives that which is so 
symmetrical with its pores that it 
penetrates into them, and so affects 
the organ; while everything else 
either does not enter it, or passes 


through without producing a sen- 
sation. Similarly Plac. iv. 9, 3; 
ef. Hoper, Zur Lehre von der 
Sinneswahrnehmung d, Lucrez. 
Stendal, 1872, p. 6. 
3 V. 333 (321, 378 M.):— 
yaln piv yap yatayv omrdmaper, dart 
o vowp, 
adept 8° aidépa Stov, arap mup mip 
aldnror, 
atopyn 5¢ aropyiy, veikos 5€ Te 
velkel AVYPS * 
ee TovTay yup mdyTs memhyaow 


Gppocbevra - 
Kal TovToLs ppoveovar Kal HSovT? 40 
aviGyTal, 
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the one case from the air, in the other from the moisture 
with which they are mingled.!. In the sense of hearing 
he thought the sounds were formed by the entrance and 
agitation of the air in the passage of the ear as in a 
trumpet.? In the sense of sight, on the contrary, the 
seeing body was supposed to issue forth from the eye 
in order to come in contact with the emanations of the 
object. Empedoeles thus conceived the eye as a kind 
of lantern: in the apple of the eye fire and water are 
enclosed in skins, the pores of which, arranged in alter- 
nate rows for each substance, allow passage to the emana- 
tions of each: fire causes the perception of that which 
is bright, and water of that which is dark. When, 
therefore, emanations of visible things reach the eye, 
the emanations of the internal fire and water pass out 
of the eye through the pores, and from the meeting of 


these two arises vision.? 


1 Plac. iv. 17; Arist. De Sensu, 
ce. 4, 441 a, 4; Alex. De Sensu, 
105 b; ef. Empedocles, v. 312 (300, 
465) f. 

2 Theoph. De Sensu, 9; Plut. 
Plac. iv. 16, where, however, the 
«dev with which Empedocles (also 
aocording to Theophrastus) had 
compared the interior of the ears 
is improperly taken to mean a bell 
instead of a trumpet. 

® V. 316 (302, 220 M) sqq.; ef. 
240 (227,218 M) sq.; Theoph. J. c. 
§ 8sq.; Arist. De Sensw, c. 2, 437 
b, 10 sqq., 28 sqq.; Alex. tw h./. p. 
48, 48; Thurot. Philop. Gen. 
Anim. 105 b (ap. Sturz, 419; 
Karsten, 485); Plut. Place. iv. 18, 
2; Joh. Damase. Parall. p. i. 17, 
11 (Stob. Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 178). 
According to Theophr. and Philop. 


l.c.; Arist. Probl. xiv. 14; Gen. 
Anim. v. 1. 779 b, 15, Empedocles 
thought that light eyes were fiery 
and dark eyes moist; that light 
eyes see more clearly by night, 
and dark eyes by day (the reason 
of this is characteristically ex- 
plained in Theophrastus) ; but the 
best eyes are those in which fire and 
‘water are mingled in equal parts. 
Hofer, /. ¢., opposes the notion that 
Empedocles supposed the inner fire 
toissue forth from the eyes ; but he 
has not considered Empedocles’s 
own declarations concerning the 
pas €w diabpScKov, nor Aristotle's 
repeated expression, éfidvros rod 
gwrds, in reference to this; nor 
Alexander’s comments on the verse 
of Empedocles, which are entirely 
on the same side. Plato gives the 
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’ Thought has a similar origin. Intelligence and the 
power of thought are ascribed by Empedocles to all 
things,' without distinction of corporeal and spiritual ; 
thought therefore, like all other vital activities, arises 
and depends upon the admixture of substances in the 
body.2, We form a conception of each element by 
means of the corresponding element in our body. It 
is in the blood especially, because there the elements 
are most completely mingled, that thought and con- 
sciousness have their chief seat (this was a common 
opinion among the ancients), and particularly the blood 


of the heart. 


same explanation of sight. Cf. 
Part 11. a, 727, 8 (English Trans- 
lation, p. 428). In agreement 
with the above quotations, we have 
also the definition of colour as 
amdppora (Arist. De Sensu, c. 3, 440 
a, 15; Stob. Hel. i. 364, where 
four principal colours are named, 
corresponding to the four elements ; 
ef. sup. p. 188, 2; 168, 2); and the 
theory of Empedocles on transparent 
bodies (Arist. swp. p. 183, 2), and 
the images of the mirror. These 
last he explained on thetheory that 
the effluences of objects cleaving 
to the surface of the mirror were 
sent back by the fire streamigg 
out at its pores. 

1 V, 231 (318, 298 M): advo 
yap 1001 ppdvnow exew kal vduaros 
alcay, Sext. Math. viii. 286; Stob. 
Ecl. i. 790; Simpl. De An. 19 b. 

2 V. 333 sqq. sup. p. 168, 3. 
Arist, De An. i. 2, 404 b, 8 sqq. 
concludes in his usual manner, 
from this verse, that according to 
Empedocles the soul is composed 
of all the four elements, an asser- 
tion which is then repeated by his 


But Empedocles, in accordance with 


commentators. Vide Sturz, 443 
sqq., 205 sq.; Karsten, 494. It is, 
however, incorrect. Empedocles 
did not hold that the soul is com- 
posed of the elements; but what 
we call the activity of the soul he 
explained by the elementary com- 
position of the body ; a soul distinct 
from the body he did not assume. 
Theodoretus’s assertion (Cur. Gr. 
Aff. v. 18, p. 72), that Empedocles 
regarded the soul as a pryya ef 
aidepoédous Kal depddous ototas, is 
still more incorrect ; and it is evi- 
dent that the inference of Sextus, 
Math. vii. 115, 120, that Empedo- 
cles believed there were six criteria 
of truth belongs only to himself 
and his authorities. 

3 Thephr. De Sensu, § 10, after 
stating Empedocles’s doctrine of 
the senses: doavtws dé Aéyer Kal 
mept ppovhoews Kal ayvolase Td mev 
yap ppovery elva rots dpolois, Td 9’ 
ayvoeiy Tois avomolos, ws 7) TavTdy 
4 mapamdhooy by TH aicOnoe Ty 
ppdynow. diapiOunodwevos yap ws 
éxacroy éxdotw ywplCouer, eal 
rérer mporeOnney fs “ek TOUTWY,’ 
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his own theories, could not and did not exclude other 
parts of the body from participation in thought.! The 
more homogeneous is the mixture of the elements, the 
more acute are the senses and intelligence generally ; 
when the elementary particles are combined with each 
other in a loose and slack manner,” the mental faculty 
moves more slowly; when they are small and tightly 
compressed, it moves more quickly; in the one case 
there is permanence, in the other instability.? If the 
right admixture of the elements is limited to certain 
parts of the body, it produces the corresponding special 


endowment.? 


&e. (v. 336 sq. sup. p. 85,1). ud 
kal T@ aiwart udrdiwra ppoveiv: er 
TovT® yap pdAtoTa KeKpacbal eort 
TA oTolxela TOY jepGv. Emp. y. 
327 (315, 372 M) :— 
aiuaros éy meddyerot teOpaumery 
ayriopdvTos, 
TH Te vonua udrdiera KuKAloKETOUL 
avOpdhroiww* 
diwa yap avOpdbmois mepirdpdidy eott 
vena. 
This verse is to be received as 
Empedoclean: though it seems, ac- 
cording to Tert. De An. 15, to have 
been found in an Orphic poem, it 
doubtless came in the first instance 
from Empedocles. Philop. De An. 
©, a, ascribes it to Critias; but 
this is evidently a mistake. Later 
writers repeat or misinterpret this 
definition sometimes in the sense 
of stbsequent enquiries concerning 
the seat of the jryemoridy: vide 
Cie. Tuse. i. 9, 19; 17, 41; Plut. 
ap. Hus. Prep. i. 8, 10; Galen, 
De Hipp. e Plat. ii. extr. T. V. 
283 K; Sturz, 439 sqq.; Karsten, 
495,498. Cf. also p. 168, 1, and 
Plato, Phedo, 96 B. 


Empedocles therefore supposes, like Par- 


1 Notice the pddArora, v. 328, and 
the conclusion of the passage in 
Theophrastus to be quoted imme- 
diately. 

* Or according to the Interpr. 
Cruqu. on Horace, Ep. ad Pis. 465 
(ap. Sturz 447, Karsten 496), 
where the blood is cold: this, how- 
ever, was probably regarded by 
Empedocles as a consequence of 
the loose combination of its parts. 

$ This is the first germ of the 
doctrine of temperaments. 

* Theophr. 7. c. § 11: 8001s pev 
obv toa kal rapamAhowa MéeutkTaL, Kar 
BY) 81d woAAd [here the text seems 
eae I should conjecture Alay 

AAG] Nd ad wixp& und? SrepBdr- 
Aovia TE peyeOs, tovtous ppo- 
viuwTdrous elvar kal Kara Tas ai- 
cOnoes akpiBectdtous: Kare Adyov 
d¢ kad rods eyyutdtw Tobtwy. Boos 
& évavriws, appovertdrovs. kal dy 
Mey wavd Kad dpoud Ketrar rd oTOLXEla, 
voOpods kal emimdvous, dy 5& munvad 
kal ard wuKpd TeOpautpéva, Tods 5d 
ToovTous dféws (so Wimmer reads 
for dte?s Kal) pepouévous, xa roAAX 
emiBadAouevous dAlya emitedcly bid 
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‘menides,' that the quality of thought is regulated ac- 
cording to the constitution of the body, and changes 
with it.? Aristotle infers from this that he must have 
sought truth in the sensible-phenomenon ;* but such a 
conclusion Empedocles would have repudiated, as much 
as his Eleatic predecessor, whether rightly or wrongly 
it is not our purpose to enquire. For he is so far from 
placing absolute trust in perception, that he exhorts us 
to give no credence to it at all, but to acquaint our- 
selves instead with the nature of things by reflection ; ° 


Thy otvTHTA Tis TOD alwaros popas. 
ois 3€ Kal ev tt pdptoy H peon 
Kpaots éort, Tavtn Topors Exdarous 
eivat, did Tovs mey phtopas ayabovs, 
Tous dé TexviTas’ &s ToIs wev ev Tas 
xepol trois 8 év tH yAdttn Thy 
Kpacw ovcav, duolws 8 exew kal 
Kata Tas BAAas Suvdwers, This last 
is thus expressed in Plut. ap. Eis. 
Prep. i. 8, 10: 7d BE Tyeuovindy 
otre ev Keparf os ev Odpari, GAN 
év aluate Bey na 8 Tt Gy mépos 
700 Tduatos TAEioy 7 Tapecmapuevov 
7d fryewoviKdy, oleTat Kat’ éxeivo 
mpotepeiy Tovs dvOparrous. 

1 Supra, vol. i. 602. 

2 V. 330 (318, 375 M): pds 
mapedy yap pris aekerar avOpa- 
motow. In support of this propo- 
sition Empedocles also adduces the 
phenomenon of dreaming. Accord- 
ing to Philop. De An. P. 3, and 
Simp. De An. 56 b, the words in 
v. 881 (319, 376 M) likewise 
relate to it: dcaoy 7 GAAotoL merTe- 
guv, técov tp opicw aie Kab ppo- 
vée &dAota wapictato, He also 
remarked that madness arises from 
corporeal causes, though he after- 
wards speaks of a madness pro- 
duced by guilt, and, side by side 
with this diseased madness, of the 


higher madness of religious en- 
thusiasm. Cél. Aurel. De Morb. 
Chron. i. 5, 145. 

3 Metaph. iv. 5, 1009 b, 12, 
where it is said of Democritus and 
Empedocles (of the latter on the 
strength of the verse just quoted) : 
brws 5 Oia 7b broAapBdvew ppd- 
ynow pev thy aicOnow, tavtny © 
elvai GAAolwow, To pawdpmevov Kate 
Thy atcOnow e& aydyKns andes 
eivat paow. The words e& avdykns 
are to be connected with gacw: 
they are constrained to maintain. 

4 For Ritter’s suggestion (cf. 
Wolf's Anal. 11. 458 sq.; ef. Gesch. 
d. Phil. i. 541) that, according to 
Empedocles, the Sphairos can only 
be known by reason, and the present 
world by the senses, has no war- 
rant in his own utterances: the 
verses quoted below (19 sqq.) are 
of universal application: there is 
no trace of any restriction to the 
Sphairos, ef, note 4. 

5 V. 19 (49, 53 M):— 

GAA’ dey BOper mdon waddun, 7 
dHjAov Exagror, 

pire tw’ bbw Exav whores wrEov, I 
Kat’ aicouny, 

ahr’ axohv epldovmay tmtp tpayd= 
pata yAdoons, 
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and though he keenly deplores, with Xenophanes, the 
limitations of human knowledge,' yet in regard to the 
knowledge granted to mortals, he expects far more from 


reason than from the senses. 


It need hardly be said, 


however, that he set up no theory of knowledge in the 
later sense of the term;? nor ought we on account of the 
common accusations from men of all parties to consider 


him an ally of the sceptics. 


Mite Ti Tey BAov, Srdcwv Topos 
éorl vonrat, 

yulwv wloriv Epune, vd 8 F 
djAov ExacTov. 


V. 81 (108, 82 M) of the girdras: 

Thy ov vow dépKev und’ Kupacw joo 

te§InrHs. Later writers, such as 

Lact. Jnst. iii, 28; Tert. De An. 

17, I pass over. 

1 V. 2 (82, 36 M) :-— 
4 Ly £ a 

orewwmrol wey yap wardduoe Kare 
yula Kéxuyrae 

WOAAG O€ Seid’ ZuTaua, Ta 7’ KuBAU- 
yout wepluvas. 

matpov b€ Cwijs &Biov mépos abph- 

oavres. 

MN os ener > A? 

5, wkupdpor xamveto Sikny a&pbérres 
amenray, 

> / ca 

avTs udvoy mebévres, Btw xpoc- 
éxupoev Exacres 

mavTdo” éhavyduevas, 7d 8 Brov paw 
edXeT au eiperv: 

obras ot’ emidepeTd thd avdpdow 
ovr’ érmakovord, 

otre vdm mepiAnmrda. 
ére) @9 Arco Ons, 

t > fe fh ia cod 
mwevoeat ov wAE€oy HE Bpotely uATIS 


bps pev. 


ov 8 oy, 


This passage, the strongest which 
is found in Empedocles, in truth 
only asserts this: considering the 
limitations of human knowledge 
and the shortness of human life, 
we cannot suppose we haye em- 
braced the whole with a fortuitous 


What made him mis- 


and one-sided experience ; it is 1m- 
possible in this way to attain toa 
real knowledge of the truth (v. 8 
sq.); we must therefore content 
ourselves with that which man is 
in a position to attain. Similarly, 
v. 11 (41, 45 M) sq., Empedoeles 
entreats the gods to preserve him 
from the presumptuous spirit which 
would utter more than is per- 
mitted to mortals, and to reveal to 
him Gy Oéuis eotly épnmepioicw 
dkotey. A third passage, v. 85 
(112, 86 M) sq., does not belong 
to this connection; for when he 
there says of love,—rhy otis ped? 
ddoow (as Panzerbieter and Srein 
rightly read) €Aicoouérny Sedahne 
vnrds avhp, this according to the 
context only means; in its appear- 
ance as sexual love, this force 
indeed is known to everyone; but 
its universal cosmical import has 
been as yet unknown, and is to be 
first revealed by him (od 8 &kove 
Adywv ardrov ovK &narnadr). 

* The following is attributed 
to him by Sextus, Math. vii. 122, but 
evidently with no other founda- 
tion than the verse first quoted : 
not the senses, but the dp0ds Adyos 
is the criterion of truth; this is 
partly divine and partly human ; 
the human part only ean be com- 
munieated in speech. 

* The scepties ap. Diog. ix. 73; 
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trustful of the senses our fragments do not expressly 
state; but a comparison of the analogous opinions of 
Parmenides, Democritus and other physicists leaves 
little doubt that the cause, in his case as in theirs, lay 
in the contradiction between the sensible phenomenon 
and his physical theory, and more especially in the diffi- 
culties with which the conceptions of Becoming, Decay 
and qualitative Change are beset; so that here also the 
propositions of the theory of knowledge appear not as 
the basis, but as the fruit of objective enquiry. 

Feelings too, according to Empedocles, originate in 
the same manner and under the same conditions as 
opinions. That which is akin to the constituent parts 
of each human being begets in him, together with the 
knowledge of it, the sensation of pleasure; that which 
is opposed to those constituents begets the feeling of 
aversion.! Desire consists in the striving after kindred 
elements, of which each individual is in want; and it 
is ultimately the result of a mixture of substances 
adapted to the nature of the individual.’ 


Tl.—THE RELIGIOUS DOCTRINES OF EMPEDOCLES. 


Hirnerto we have been occupied with the physical 


theories of Empedocles. 
with these start from the 


Gie. Acad. i. 12,44. In Acad. pri. 
ii., 5, 14, this statement is contra- 
dicted. 

1 Emp. v. 336 sq., 189 sqq. (sup. 
p. 165, 3; 134, 1). Theophr. De 
Sensu, 16, with reference to this 
yerse: G@AAG pv ovde THY 7doviy 
Kal AUmnY bmoAoyounevws aTodidwotv, 


All the doctrines connected 


same presuppositions, and 


HdecOa uev moi@v Tois dwotois AvTret- 
001 5¢ Tots évaytios, Joh. Damase, 
Parall. S. ii. 25, 80, 85 (Stob. 
Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 235 sq.) ; ef. 
Plut. Plac. vy. 28 and Karsten, 


61. 
2 Plut. Place. 1. c.; cf. Quest. 
Conv. vi. 2, 6. 
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though, in regard to particular details, we may dis- 
cover much that is arbitrary, yet on the whole there 
is evidently an attempt to explain all things in reference 
to the same principles and the same primitive causes. 
The physical conceptions of Empedocles appear, there- 
fore, as parts of a system of natural philosophy which, 
though not complete on all sides, is yet carried out in 
accordance with one plan. It is otherwise with his 
religious doctrines and prescripts, which are taken 
partly from the the third book of the poem on physics, 
but especially from the xafapyoi, and apparently have 
no connection with his scientific principles. In these 
propositions we see only articles of faith which were 
superadded to his philosophic system from quite another 
quarter. We cannot, however, entirely pass them over. 

We will take first the conceptions of Transmigra- 
tion and life after death. Empedocles tells us that it 
is the immutable decree of fate that the demons who 
have sinned by murder or perjury should be banished 
for 30,000 seasons from among the Blessed, and tra- 
verse the painful paths of life in the various forms of 
mortal existence.! He presupposes, therefore, a prim- 
eval state of bliss, the theatre of which must have been 


VV. 369: (1) -— tpls wv puplas @pas amd wardpwy 
ort avdynns Xphua, Oedy Whpitpa GAdANo Oat, 

madaudy, puduevoy mayrota Sid xpdvov elSea 
aiSiov, TAaTéETot KaTEoHpnyicnevov bunrey, 

Sprcous * Gpyaréas Bidtoio peradAdooovra 
edré Tis dumdraclnor pdvov ira Kedevfous, 

yuia phyn The statements of later authorities 
aluaros, } érlopkoy a&uaprhoas éro- I pass over here, and in what fol- 

pdoon lows, as they only reiterate and 


Saluwv, oire paxpalwvos AcAdxact 


Blowo, 


distort what Empedocles himself 
says. They are to be found in 
Sturz, 448 sqq. 
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heaven; for he complains that he has been cast out 
from the abode of the gods upon the earth, into this 
cavern,' and a return to the gods is promised to the 
pious.” The poet describes in forcible verses, ostensibly 
from his own recollection,? the wretchedness of guilt- 
laden spirits who are tossed about in restless flight 
through all parts of the world;* the pain and sorrow of 
the soul which, having entered the place of oppositions 
and of strife, of sickness and of transitoriness,® finds 
itself clothed in the garment of the flesh,® and trans- 


ferred from life into the kingdom of death.’ 


" V. 381 (7, 9 M):— 
Tay Kal eye viv eiul, duyas bedbev 
nal GAqrns, 
vetkei waivouevm mlouvos. 
V. 390 (11, 15 M) :— 
e& vins tins Te Kal Booov phKeos 
bABov 
Qde Tecwy KaTd yalay avaoTpépomat 
peta Ovynrots. (Text of this 
verse 1s very uncertain.) 
392 (31, 29 M) :— 
HArvOomev 168 bw avtpov imdaTeyor. 
2 V.449 sq.; vide inf. p. 174, 5. 
? 3 V. 383 (380, 11 M):— 
H8n yap wor’ eyo yerduny kodpds re 
KOpn TE 
Oduvos 7’ olwvds Te Kal civ GAl 
ZAaoTos ixOvs. 
4°V. 377 (16, 32 M):— 
aidépioy wey yap ope pevos mov ToVbe 
didKet, 
mévros & es XOovds ovbas amertuce, 
yaia & és avyas 
Heatov dxduavtos, 6 8 aib€pos €uBare 
Sivats* 
Aros 8 e& GAdou SéxeTa orvyé- 
ovat 5€ mayTeEs. 


V. 400 (14, 30 M) seems to refer 


The 


to the same condition. 
® V. 38% (13, 17 My-— 
kKAatod Te Kal Kédxvoa, iddy dcvvh- 
Gea X@pov, 

886 (21,19 M) év0a Sdvos re Kéros 
Te Kal dAAwy Oven Knpay, 
avxpnpal re vdoor Kal ahes epya 

Te pevord. Cf. vy. 393 (24, 

22 M) for the description of the 
opposites in the terrestrial world, 
ot X@ovin and ‘HArérn (earth and 
fire), of Ajjpis and ‘Apuovin (hate 
and love), vee and $9mévn (birth 
and decay), beauty and ugliness, 
greatness and littleness, sleep and 
waking, &e. (We need not, with 
Plut. Zrangu. An., 15, p. 474, in- 
terpret this to mean that, Empedo- 
cles assigned to everyone through 
life a good and an eyil genius.) 
Cf. 157, 2. 

6 V. 402 (879, 414 M) :— 
caprav addoyaTt TepicteAdovoa 

XT au, 
According to Stob. Mel. i. 1048, 
the subject of the proposition is 4 
Saluwr. 

7 V. 404 (378, 416 M) :— 
ee pev yap (hwy erlber vexpocde 

apelBwv. 
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exiled demons in the course of their wanderings enter 
not only into human and animal bodies, but also into 
the forms of plants;! but in each of these classes the 
noblest dwellings are appropriated to the worthiest of the 
dzemons.? The intermediate state, after the departure 
of the soul from the body, seems to have been con- 
ceived by Empedocles in accordance with the prevailing 
notions of Hades. Whether he supposed that the 
term of wandering was the same for all souls, and what 
duration he assigned to it, we cannot be certain.* The 
best rise at last to the dignity of soothsayers, poets, 
physicians, and princes, and from thence return as gods 
to the gods.° 

This belief is connected by Empedocles with certain 
‘purifications of which we find traces in his writings,® 
and also with the prohibition of flesh’ and the slaying 


» Of, p. 173, 2; 159, 3. 

2 V, 488 (382, 448 M):— 
év Ohpeoar A€ovTES dpEldeXEES Xa- 

paLredy an 
ylyvovtar ddpvar 8 ey dévdpeciy 
jvKduoow. 

8 This is alluded to in v. 389 
(28, 21 M); the immediate refe- 
rence is unknown: &rns dy Aciwaova 
Kata oKdtos HAdoKOVOLY. 

4 The tpicudpior dpa, v. 374, 
are of uncertain meaning (vide 
sup. p. 148, 1), and we find on the 
other hand, in vy. 445 (420. 456 
M) sq. a threat, which doubtless 
refers to transmigration :— 
rovydprot xadeTfow GAvovTEs KaKd- 

THOW 
ov’mote detdatwy axXewy AwhiceTe 
Bundy. 

5 V, 447 (387, 4657 M) :— 
eis 5& TéAos wudvrers Te Kal duvo- 

addot Kad intpor 


cal mpduor avOpmemorow emrxOovlo.or 
TEéAOVTAL, 
év0ev dvaBAacToor 
pépiorot, 
aOavaros w%AAoww duéortiol, avto- 
Tpameut, , 
eivies GySpelay axéwy, dard«npot, 
&reipets. Cf. what is quoted 
from Pindar, Vol. I. p. 70, note 4. 
In the introduction to the ka@apyot, 
y. 355 (392, 400 M), Empedocles 
says of his present life, éya & 
Buty Peds HuBpotos, ovxets Ovyrds. 
8 V, 442 (422, 452 M) :-— 
amoppimrecbe Kpnydwy tro méyr’ 
aviaytes arelpet XaAKG, 
7 V. 430 (410, 442 M) :— 
popphy & adAdAdEavTa marhp plrov 
vidy delpas 
onder emevxdmevos, meya vimos* 
ds 5 ropetrat, 
Atooduevos Ovovtos: 6 & avnKod- 
oTnoev bmoKAéwy 


Geol Tiior 
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of animals. Both necessarily appear to him in the 
light of crimes, as flagrant as the murder of human 
beings and cannibalism. In the bodies of animals are 
human souls; why then should not the same general 
law apply to animals as to our fellow-creatures?! In 
order to be quite consistent, Empedocles should have 
extended these principles to the vegetable world ;? but 
this was, of course, impossible: so he contented himself 
with prohibiting the use or abuse of a few plants,? on 
account of their religious significance. 

However important this doctrine and these pre- 
scripts may have been to him personally, they have 
only a partial connection with his system, and on one 
side, indeed, are unmistakeably opposed to it. When 
Empedocles looks back with longing from the world 
of strife and of oppositions towards the blessedness of 
a primeval state in which all was peace and harmony, 
we recognise in this the same temper and point of view 
as applied to human life, which asserts itself in regard 
to the universe in the doctrine of the vicissitude of its 


opdtas 8 ev meydpoit Kany GAre- GAAG 7d wey mdyTwv vdurpov did 7° 


yovaro Satra. 

&s 8 atttws marép vibs édAoy ral 
pnrépa Tatdes 

Oupdy aroppalcayre pidas kara odp- 
Kas ovo. 

V. 486 (9, 18 M) :— 

otuot, 87’ ov mpdabev pe Siddreve 
ynAees Huap, 

mply oXéTAL epya Bopas wep) xeiAect 
funticacbat, V. 428 (416, 440 
M) f. 

1 Arist. Rhet.i. 13,1373 b, 14:— 

&s Eumedoxats Adyet rep) Tod wy 

Krelyew To Eubuxoyv* TovVTO pev “yap 
ov tio) ey dlaoy Tiod 8 ob 
dliawov, 


evpumedovros 

aidépos jveréws rérarar Sit 7’ da- 
A€rov avyis (V. 425, 403 K, 
437 M). 


* As Karsten well observes, p. 
613. 

3 The laurel and the bean, v. 
440 (418, 450 M) sq., if indeed 
the second of these verses (deAol 
mdvdeAor Kudo tro xXeipas €xeae) 
is really Empedoclean, and has 
this signification; for it may pos- 
sibly refer to the voting in the 
popular assemblies. 

4 Vide p. 173. 
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conditions. In both cases the state of unity is con- 
sidered the better and the earlier; division, opposition, 
and the strife of particular existences is looked on as a 
misfortune, as something which arose through a distur- 
bance of the original order, through the abandonment 
of the blessed primitive state. But if his religious 
and his physical theories lie in the same direction, 
Empedocles never attempted to connect them scientifi- 
cally, or even to prove their compatibility. For though 
mental life is only a consequence of the combination 
of corporeal substances, yet as individual life it is con- 
ditioned by this definite combination; the soul, there- 
fore, can neither have existed before the formation of 
the body, nor can it outlast the body. This difficulty 
seems to have been so completely overlooked by Em- 
pedocles, that, as far as we know, he made not the 
slightest attempt to solve it, or to combine the doctrine 
of transmigration with his other theories. What he 
says of the movement of the primitive elements, which 
wander through all forms in changing combinations,' 
has only a distant analogy and no actual connection * 
with the wandering of dzemons through terrestrial 
bodies; and though the elements themselves are desig- 
nated by the names of gods,* and called daemons,* it 


1 Vide supra, p. 130,15; 122, 3. 


ing to Empedocles, first spring 
Karsten, p.511, and Gladisch, Emp. 


from the combination of elemen- 


wu. d. Aeg. 61, suppose that verses 
51 sqq. (quoted sup. p. 122, 8) refer 
tothe pre-existence and immortality 
of this soul. This is an error; the 
reference is to the imperishable- 
ness of the primitive elements of 
which the perishable beings (8poto!) 
consist. 

2 All individual existences, 
even the gods and demons, accord- 


tary substances, and perish when 
this combination ceases. The per- 
manence of the primitive sub- 
stances is therefore quite different 
from the continuance of the indi- 
yiduals—of that which is com- 
pounded of those substances. 

8 Vide supra, p. 125, 2; 187, L 

+ V. 254, vide supra, 160, 5. 
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does not follow that Empedocles really identified two 
such distinct things as the transmigration of souls and 
the circulation of the elements; or intended what he 
said of the first to apply to the second.! Nor are we 
justified in thinking that Metempsychosis is with him 
a mere symbol for the vitality of nature, and the gra- 
duated development of natural life.2 He himself ad- 
vanced this doctrine in its literal sense with the greatest 
earnestness and precision, and founded on it prescripts 
which may perhaps appear to us trivial, but which 
possessed in his eyes undeniable importance. There 
remains, therefore, only the supposition that he adopted 
the doctrine of Metempsychosis and all depending on 
it, from the Orphico-Pythagorean tradition, without 
combining it scientifically with his philosophie con- 
victions advanced in another place and in another 
connection.? 

The same may be said of the mythus of the golden 
age, which Empedocles sets forth in a special manner,' 


1 As is maintained by Sturz, 
471 sqq.; Ritter (Wolf's Anal. ii. 
453 sq., Gesch. d. Phil. i. 563 sq.) ; 
Schleiermacher, Gesch. d. Phil. 41 
sq.; Wendt on Tennemann, i. 312, 
&c., after the precedent of Irhov, 
De Palingenesia Veterum (Am- 
sterd, 1733), p. 233 sqq. &c. (vide 
Sturz, 0.c:). 

2 Steinhart, 7. c. p. 105 sq. 
Sext. Math. ix. 127 sqq. cannot be 
quoted in support of this; for he, 
or rather the Stoic whom he tran- 
scribes, attributes to Empedocles 
and the Pythagoreans Metempsy- 
chosis in the literal sense, and 
founds it upon the Stoical doctrine 
of the world spirit. 


YOL. II. N 


’ That it is quite possible to 
entertain ideas that are mutually 
incompatible is shown in numerous 
instances. How many theological 
doctrines, for example, have been 
believed by Christian philosophers 
whose philosophy would logically 
contradict them ! 

+ In the verses which seem to 
be alluded to by Arist. Gen. et Corr. 
li. 6, 334 a, 5, viz. V. 406 (368, 
417 M) sqq. :— 


ovdé Tis Hv Kelvoroly”Apns Beds ovde 
Kvdomuds 

ovdé Zeds BaciAeds ovde Kpdvos ov5e 
Tlowedav 

GAAG Kumpis Bacirera, 


Cf, V. 421 
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though we cannot find any point of connection in 
it with his other doctrines. It cannot have belonged 
to the imagery of the Sphairos,! for in the Sphairos 
were no individual existences; nor to the description of 
the heavenly primeval state, for those who lived in the 
golden age are expressly said to have been human 
beings, and all their surroundings appear to be terres- 
trial. Some would conclude from the passages just 
quoted from Aristotle, that the golden age must be 
assigned to the period in which the separation of the 
different elements from the Sphairos first began. But 
this view has little to urge in its behalf, for, as we have 
already seen, Empedocles gives no particulars about 
that form of the universe, which contrasted so entirely 
with the present.? It seems, then, that he employed 
the myths of the golden age to enforce his principles 
respecting the sacredness of animal life, without trou- 
bling himsef to consider whether there was room in his 
system for such a theory. 

Side by side with these myths and doctrines the 
theological opinions of Empedocles: now claim our 


(364, 433 M)sqq. In the following 
verses we are then told how these 
gods were worshipped by the former 
race of men with unbloody sacrifices 
and gifts, for all animals lived in 
friendship with men, and the plants 
furnished fruits in abundance. (As 
to this interpretation of &yaApa, cf. 
Bernays, Theophr.v. d. Frommig kett, 
179. Bernays conjectures, in the 
preceding verses, orarots (wpotor 
instead of ypamrots (gow. This 
does not commend itself to me. 
Empedocles may very well have 
Maintained that painted (ga were 


offered in the place of real ani- 
mals ; just as the offering of a bull 
of baked flour was ascribed to the 
philosopher himself by Favorinus 
ap. Diog. viii. 53, and to Pythagoras 
by Porph. V. P. 36.) Cf. sup. p. 162, 
2. The notion of Stein and Mullach, 
that the verses (Vol. I. 511, 1) attri- 
buted in antiquity to Pythagoras or 
Parmenides really belonged to this 
section seems to me doubtful. 

1 To which they are referred 
by Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 543, 
546, and Krische, Forsch. i. 128. 

2 Supra, p. 158. 
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attention. He speaks of the Gods in many different 
ways In the first place, he mentions among the beings 
who arose out of the combination of primitive substances, 
the gods, the long-living, the revered of all.! These 
gods are manifestly not distinct from the divinities of 
the polytheistic popular faith, except that, according to 
the cosmology of Empedocles, their existence is limited 
to a particular space of time.? The demons also, some 
of whom maintain themselves from the beginning in 
the abodes of the Blest, while others return thither 
after the wanderings of Metempsychosis,? belong to the 
popular faith. Secondly, Empedocles allies himself with 
the same popular faith when he calls the elements and 
the moving forces demons, and gives them the names 
of gods;* but the mythical veil is here so transparent 
that we may consider this use of the divine names as 
purely allegorical. According to his own opinion, the six 
primitive essences are indeed absolute and eternal exis- 
tences, to whom, therefore, the predicate divine belongs 
in a more original sense than to the created gods, but 
the poet only occasionally ascribes a personality to these 
essences. Thirdly, the same may be said of the divinity 
of the Sphairos. This mixture of all substances is di- 
vine only in the sense in which antiquity regarded the 
world as the totality of divine forces and essences.° 


1 V. 104 sqq. (sup. 130, 1); cf. is said of the divinity of the 
119 (154, 184 M) sqq. Sphairos (vide sup. p. 141, 4) with 
2 Vide sup. p. 152, 2. the doctrine of Love, and both with 
3 Vide sup. p. 172, 1; 172 sq. the Empedoclean verses immedi- 
4 Sup.137,1,end;125,2;188,8. ately to be quoted, and so attains 
5 The contrary is maintained this conception: God is an intelli- 
by Wirth, d. Idee Gottes, 172 sqq. gent subject, his essence is Ala, 
(cf. Gladisch, Emp. wu. d. Aeg. 31 his primitive existence the Sphai- 
sq., 69 sqq.). He connects what ros, which is therefore itself de- 
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Lastly, we possess verses of Empedocles in which he 
describes the Deity in the manner and almost in the very 


scribed in verse 188 (sup. 147, 1) 
as something personal. This com- 
bination, however, cannot be es- 
tablished on historical testimony. 
nor is it compatible with the most 
certain definitions of Empedocles’s 
doctrine. Wirth’s main argument 
is the observation of Aristotle 
(sup. p. 148, 4), that the edda:more- 
otatos beds of Empedocles is more 
ignorant than any other creature ; 
for it has no Hate in itself, and 
consequently cannot know it. But 
it shows little acquaintance with 
Aristotle’s usual manner of literally 
interpreting his predecessors, to 
infer from this that Empedocles 
considered the Sphairos as an in- 
telligent subject, exempt from the 
process of the Finite. His obser- 
vation is perfectly explicable, sup- 
posing he was merely alluding to 
verses 138, 142 (sup. p. 147,15 149, 
3), where the Sphairos is described 
as god and as a blessed Being. 
Aristotle seizes on these defi- 
nitions, and combining them with 
the farther proposition that like is 
known by like, is able to convict 
Empedocles of an absurdity. But 
as it does not follow that Empedo- 
cles himself said the Sphairos does 
not know Hate, neither does it fol- 
low that he spoke of it as possess- 
ing any faculty of knowledge. It 
is quite possible that this assertion 
is only an inference drawn by 
Aristotle; even the superlative 
evdaioveoraros beds need not ne- 
cessarily have been found in Em- 
pedoeles (who on metrical grounds 
could not have employed it as it 
stands). Aristotle himself may 
have originated it, either ironically, 
or because he concluded that Unity 
being the most desirable condition, 


and Strife the most baneful (Emp. 
v. 79 sqq., 405 sqq.; St. 106 sqq., 
868 sqq., K. 80 sqq., 416 sqq.; 
M, &c.), the most blessed existence 
must be that in which there is no 
strife but only Unity and Love. 
All that can be proved is that the 
Sphairos of Empedocles is de- 
scribed as Divinity and a blessed 
essence. But (as Aristotle himself 
remarks, Gen. et Corr. ii. 6, 388 b, 
20) he also calls the elements and 
the beings derived from the ele- 
ments—men as well as demons— 
gods; and he had the same right 
to describe his Sphairos as blessed, 
that Plato had to apply the word 
to our visible world, eyen if he 
did not conceive it as a personal 
being. Supposing, however, he 
did conceive it as such, or in the 
dubious manner of the early phi- 
losophers, in spite of its imper- 
sonal nature, ascribed to it certain 
personal attributes, for example 
knowledge—this would by no 
means prove that it was god in 
the monotheistic sense, the highest 
existence, not subject to the pro- 
cess of the Finite. In the first 
place we do not know that Em- 
pedocles entertained the mono- 
theistic idea of God; since the 
verse in which it is supposed to be 
found refers, Ammonius thinks, to 
Apollo; and in the second place, 
if he did entertain it, he could 
not possibly have identified this 
supreme God with the Sphairos, 
For according to Wirth, the su- 
preme God is withdrawn from the 
process of the Finite; but the 
Sphairos is so completely involved 
in this process that it is itself in 
its whole integrity (vide Sup. Pp. 
149, 8) split up by Hate, and re- 
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words of Xenophanes, as invisible and unapproachable, 
and exalted above human form and limitation, as pure 


spirit ruling the whole world.! 


This utterance indeed 


immediately relates to one of the popular deities,? and 


solved into the divided world; in 
these verses the Deity is described 
as pure spirit; the Sphairos, on 
the contrary, as the mixture of all 
corporeal substances. To prove 
the compatibility of these concep- 
tions, itis not enough to observe 
that, from the realistic point of 
view of the ancients, God might 
be conceived as the unity of the 
elements; and that a conception 
of Deity similar to this was held 
by Diogenes and the Eleatics. ‘The 
question is not whether the Deity 
might be conceived as the unity of 
the elements (this we find among 
the earlier Ionian hylozoistie phi- 
losophers and others), nor whether, 
in that case, reason and thought 
could be ascribed to a primitive 
essence materially conceived (this 
is done by many philosophers— 
Diogenes and Heracleitus for in- 
stance—and by all the Stoies) ; 
but whether one and the same 
philosopher has ever conceived the 
Divinity simultaneously as pure 
spirit (ppv ieph kar abéoparos 
ZmAeTo wovvoy) and as a mixture of 
all corporeal elements, For this 
there is no analogy. Wirth’s 
theories are altogether opposed to 
the fundamental conceptions of 
Empedocles’s system. According 
to his representation, and also ac- 
cording to Gladisch, J. ¢., the first 
to exist was the unity of all Being, 
the Divinity, which is at the same 
time all elementary matter; and 
from this uniform essence only, 
could particular substances have 
developed themselves. Thus we 


should arrive at a theory of the 
world resembling Heracleitean pan- 
theism. But Empedocles himself 
declares the four elements, and the 
two moving forces, to be the First 
and uncreated. The mixture of 
these elements, on the other hand, 
the Sphairos, he repeatedly and 
explicitly describes as something 
derived, and arising out of the 
combination of the original prin- 
ciples. The Sphairos, therefore 
(notwithstanding the Aristotelian 
6 eds), cannot possibly have been 
considered by him as the Divinity 
in the absolute sense, but only as 
a divinity ; cf. p. 149, 4. 
1 V, 344 (356, 389 M) :— 
ovk eoTw medAdoac® ovr’ bdOar- 
potow epicroy 
nuetepots 7) xepol AaPely, tmrep te 
peylatn 
meibovs avOpdmoiow camatirds els 
ppeva mimres, 
ov mev yap Bporén (al. otre yap 
avipowen) Keparn Kata ‘yuia 


KEKATT OL, 

ov peyv ama yeTo1o Sto KAddOL aio~ 
TOVT Ul, 

ov mddes, ov 00% yodv’ ob mhdea 
Aaxvherra, 


GAAG pny teph Kar dbeoparos 
érAeTo movvoy, 
ppovrio: Kécuoy amayra Katato- 


covea Bojjow, 


2 Ammon. De Interpret. 199, 
ap. Schol. in Arist. 1385 a, 21: 
did Tadra 5¢ 6 ’Akparyaytivos copds 
erippamlCwy Tos mepl Oe@y os av- 
Opwroetiay dyvTwY mapa Tots TonTas 
Acyouévous pudovs emhyaye mpon- 
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even were it otherwise, we could not imagine that Em- 
pedocles, who everywhere presupposes a plurality of gods, 
and whose whole character is that of priest and prophet, 
would have assumed so hostile an attitude towards the 
popular religion as his Eleatic predecessors. To con- 
sider these verses, therefore, as is often done, a confession 
of pure monotheism is a mistake; nor ought they to be 
interpreted in the sense of a philosophic pantheism ; 
for of this there is no trace in Empedocles:! indeed, it 
would be wholly incompatible with one fundamental 
principle of his system, the original plurality of the 
elements and efficient forces. But the design of a 
purification of the popular faith is notwithstanding 
discernible in it, and he himself clearly avows this de- 
sign when, in the introduction to the third book of his 
physical poem, he extols the value of the true know- 
ledge of God, deplores the false notions concerning the 
gods,? and calls on the muse to help? him to makea 
good discourse about the blessed gods. Even this purer 
faith, however, stands in no scientific connection with 


his philosophic theories. An indirect connection there 


younéves wey mep) “ArdAXAwvos, mep) 
ov Hy avTd mpotexhs & Adyos, Kard 
be thy avtdy tpdroy Kad wep) Tod 
Oclou mayTds amABs arodaivdmevos, 
“ ore yap,” &e. According to Diog. 
vill. 57 (vide swp. 121, 2.) Empedo- 
cles composed a mpoolsioy eis’ AmdA- 
Awva, which, however, was burned 
after his death. Is it likely that it 
survived in a transeript ? 

1 We have already (Vol. I. 446 
sq.) noticed the passage of Sextus 
which ascribes to him, as well as 
to the Pythagoreans, the Stoical 
doctrine of the world-spirit. 


2 V. 342 (354, 387 M) :— 
vABLos bs belwy mpamrldev éxtioaro 
TAOUTOP, 
deidbs 8 & oKxordecoa Gedy méps 
dd=a wéunrer, 
* V. 338 (883 M) :— 


ei yap epnpeplor everéy rh oor, 
upBpore Modca, 

HeeTépys Fweder per€ras 31% ppov- 
Tidos eAGety, 

evxouevy viv adte maplctaco, Kad- 
Atdrreia, 

aud) Oedy pardpeyv dyadby Adyov 
é€ugatvoyri, 
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certainly is: the anthropomorphism of the popular 
religion could not be altogether congenial to a philoso- 
pher in whom a taste for the knowledge of natural 
causes was so highly developed. But these theological 
conceptions themselves belong neither to the foundation, 
nor to the development, of Empedocles’s system. The 
god who pervades the universe with his thought is 
neither its creator nor its former, for the cause of the 
world is to be found only in the four elements and the 
two motive forces. Nor, according to the presupposi- 
tions of the system, can the government of the universe 
belong to him ; for the course of the world, as far as we 
can learn from the fragmentary utterances of Empedo- 
cles, is dependent equally upon the admixture of the 
elements and the alternate action of Hate and Love, 
which again follow an irreversible law of nature. No 
room is left in his doctrine for the personal activity of 
God: even Necessity, in which Ritter' recognises the 
one efficient cause, the Unity of Love and Hate, has not 
this meaning with Empedocles.? Nor can we suppose 
that the Deity to which the above description relates is: 
conceived as Love; for Love is only one of the two 
efficient powers to which the other is diametrically 
opposed; and it is treated by Empedocles, not as a 
spirit ruling absolutely over the world, but as one of 
the six elements bound up in all things.? The more 
spiritual notion of God which we find in his writings 
is, therefore, as little in harmony with his philosophic 
theories as the popular religion, to which it is primarily 


1 Gesch. d. Phil. i. 544. 8 Vide supra, p. 138, 3. 
2 Vide. supra, p. 142, 1. 
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related; we cannot in consequence derive it immediately 
from those theories, but must trace it to some other 
antecedents, such ag, on the one hand, the precedent 
of Xenophanes, whose influence is so clearly betrayed ! 
in the language of the passage quoted from Empedocles ; 
and on the other, the moral and religious interest, which 
we recognise in his reforming attitude in regard to the 
bloody sacrifices of the ruling faith. But though these 
traits are very important if our object is to attain a 
complete picture of the personality and influence of 
Empedocles, or to determine his actual position in 
regard to religion in its details, their connection with 
his philosophic convictions is too slight to allow of our 
attaching any great importance to them in the history 
of philosophy. 


IV.—THE SCIENTIFIC CHARACTER AND HISTORICAL 
POSITION OF THE DOCTRINE OF EMPEDOCLES. 


Even in antiquity philosophers were greatly divided in 
respect to the value of the doctrine of Empedocles and 
its relation to earlier and contemporaneous systems ; 
and this dissimilarity of opinion has since rather 
increased than diminished. While, among his con- 
temporaries, Empedocles enjoyed a high degree of 
veneration, which, however, seems to have been accorded 
to him less as a philosopher than as a prophet and man 
of the people;? and while later writers from the most 
opposite points of view mention him with the greatest 


‘ Cf. with the verses quoted 460 sq. 
what is said of Xenophanes, Vol. I, 2 Vide supra, p. 119. 
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respect,! Plato? and Aristotle * seem to rank his philo- 


sophic merit less highly ; 


and in modern times the 


enthusiastic praise given to him by some writers * is 
counterbalanced by more than one depreciatory judg- 
ment.’ Still greater is the difference of opinion respect- 
ing the relation of Empedocies to the earlier schools. 
Plato (J. c.) places him with Heracleitus, Aristotle usually 


1 On the one hand, as is well 
known, the neo-Platonists, whose 
distortion of Empedocles’s doctrines 


has been already spoken of; and . 


on the other, Lucretius, on account 

of his greatness as a poet, and his 

physical tendencies, which were 

Atomistic. Lucret. V. 2. I, 716 

sqq. :— 

quorum Acragantinus cum primis 
Limpedocles est, 

insula quem triquetris terrarum 
gessit in oris, .. . 

que cum magna modis multis mi- 
randa videtur, ... 

nil tamen hoe habuisse viro precla- 
Trius iN se 

mec sanctum magis et mirum ca- 
rumgue videtur. 

carmina quin etiam divini pectoris 


ejus 

ctu et exponunt preclara 
reperta, 

ut vie humana videatur stirpe 
creatus. 


2 Soph. 242 E, where Empedo- 
cles, as compared with Heracleitus, 
is characterised as maAaxérepos. 

3 Aristotle, indeed, never passes 
formal judgment on Empedocles ; 
but the remarks he lets fall upon 
occasions would lead us to suppose 
that he does not consider him 
equal, as a naturalist, toDemocritus, 
or as a philosopher to Parmenides 
and Anaxagoras. The manner in 
which he refutes many Empedoc- 


lean doctrines (e.g. Metaph. i. 4, 
985 a, 21; ii. 4,1000 a, 24 sqq.; 
xii. 10, 1075 b; the definitions of 
Love and Hate, ibid. i. 8, 989 b, 
19; Gen. et Corr. 1. 1, 314 b, 10 
sqq.; ii. 6, the doctrine of the 
elements, Phys. viil. 1, 252; the 
theories on the cosmical periods, 
Meteor. ii. 9, 869 b, 11 sqq.; the 
explanation of lightning) is not 
more severe than is usual with 
Aristotle. In Meteor. 11. 8, 357 a, 
24, the conception of the sea as 
exuded from the earth is spoken 
of as absurd: but that is not of 
much importance ; and the censure , 
as to the expression and poetry of 
Empedocles (Rhet. iii. 5, 1407 a, 
34; Poet. i. 1447 b, 17), which, 
however, is counterbalanced by 
some praise (ap. Diog. vill. 57), 
does not affect his philosophy as 
such. But the comparison with 
Anaxagoras (Metaph. 1. 3, 984 a, 
11) is decidedly unfavourable to 
Empedocles, and the word wWeA- 
Alfecbar, ibid. 4, 985 a, 4, if even 
it be extended (ibid. i. 10) to the 
whole of the earlier philosophy, 
gives us the impression that Em- 
pedocles was especially wanting in 
clear conceptions. 

4 Lommatzsch in the treatise 
mentioned, p. 117, 1. 

5 Of. Hegel. Gesch. d. Phil. i. 
337; Marbach, Gesch. d. Phil. i, 
75; Fries, Gesch. d. Phil. i, 188, 
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with Anaxagoras, Leucippus and Democritus, and even 
with the earlier Ionians ;! since the epoch of the Alexan- 
drians, however, he has generally been classed with the 
Pythagoreans. Modern writers have almost without ex- 
ception departed from this tradition,? without arriving 
in other respects at any unanimous theory. Some reckon 
him among the Ionians, and admit, side by side with 
the Ionic nucleus of his doctrine, only a small admixture 
of Pythagorean and Eleatic elements. Others, on the 
contrary, consider him an Eleatic,* and a third party ® 
p'aces him as a dualist beside Anaxagoras. The ma- 
jority, however, seem more and more inclined to agree 
that in the doctrine of Empedocles there is a mixture 
of various elements—Pythagorean, Eleatic, and Ionic, 
but especially Eleatic and Ionic: in what relation, and 
according to what points of view they are combined, or 
whether they are ranged side by side in a merely eclectic 
fashion, is still a matter of controversy. 

In order to arrive at a decision, it would seem the 


1 Metaph. i. 8, 984 a, 8, ¢, 4, 
¢, 6 end, c, 7, 988 a, 32; Phys. 
1.4; villi. 1; Gen. et Oorr.i. 1, 8; 
De Celo, iii. 7 et pass. 

2 Lommatzsch alone follows it 
unconditionally. Wirth (Jdee der 
Gotth. 175) says that the whole 
system of Empedocles was pene- 
trated with the spirit of Pytha- 
goreanism. Ast. Gesch. d. Phil. 
1 A, p. 86, restricts the Pythago- 
rean element to the speculative 
philosophy of Empedocles, while 
his natural philosophy is referred 
to the Jonians. 

3 Tennemann, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 
241 sq.; Schleiermacher, Gesch. d. 
Phil. 87 sq.; Brandis, Gr.-rdm. 


Phil. i. 188; Rhein. Mus. iii. 123 
sq.; Marbach, J. e. 

4 Ritter, Z. c.; Braniss, sup. Vol. 
I. p. 166 sq. ; Petersen, sup. p. 194 
sq.; Gladisch, in Noack’s Jahrb. f. 
spek. Phil. 1847, 697 sq. 

5 Striimpell, Gesch. d. theoret. 
Phil. d. Griechen, 55 sq. 

® Hegel, 7. c. 321; Wendt zu 
Tenneman, i. 277 sq.; K. F. Her- 
mann, Gesch. u. Syst. d. Plat. i. 
150 ; Karsten, p. 54,517; Krische, 
Forschungen, i. 116 ; Steinhart, Zc. 
p. 105; cf. 92; Schweeler, Gesch, 
d. Phil. p. 15; Haym. Allg. Ene. 
8te. Sect. xxiv. 36 sq.; Sigwart, 
Gesch. d. Phil. i. 75; Ueberweg, 
Grund, i. § 22. 
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most obvious course to consult the statements of the 
ancients as to the teachers of Empedocles. But they 
afford us no certain foothold. Alcidamas is said to 
have described him as a disciple of Parmenides, who 
afterwards separated himself from his master to follow 
Anaxagoras and Pythagoras.!_ The last assertion sounds 
so strange that we can hardly believe it was ever made 
by the celebrated disciple of Gorgias. Hither some later 
namesake of his must have said so, or his real words 
must have been misunderstood by the superficial com-_ 
piler from whom we have received them.” Supposing, 
however, that Alcidamas did make the assertion, it 
would only prove that he inferred a personal relation 
between these philosophers from the similarity of their 
doctrines, without himself having any knowledge of the 
matter. Timzus likewise says that Empedocles was a 
disciple of Pythagoras. He adds that this philosopher 
was excluded from the Pythagorean school for stealing 
speeches (AoyoxAorrela); and the same is said by Nean- 
thes,t whose testimony does not strengthen the cre- 


dibility of the story. On 


1 Diog. vill. 56: *AAKSduas 8 
ey TG HvoikG pnow kara Tovs adtTovs 
xpévous Thvwva Kar "Eumedonréa 
akovcat Tlappevidov, €10' torepoy 
droxwpjca Kal toy pev Zhveva 
kat’ idlav dirocophaoa, Toy 6 ’Ava- 
Eaydpov diakodom Kal Tlvdarydpou 
Kal TOU pey Thy cepvdTnTa (nA@cat 
Tov Te Blov kal Tov oXHmaTOS, TOD 
de thy puc.oroylay. 

2 So Karsten suggests (p. 49), 
and to me also it seems the most 
probable. Whether Alcidamus, as 
Karsten conjectures, may have 
spoken only of certain Pythago- 


the other hand, we must 


reans, whose disciple Empedocles 
became; or merely of an affinity 
with the doctrine of Pythagoras and 
Anaxagoras, without any personal 
discipleship. In the one case, the 
expression of dup) MvOaydpav, in 
the other &oAouOeiv, or some simi~ 
lar word, may have given rise to 
the misunderstanding. 

8 Diog, viii. 54. Later writers, 
such as Tzetzes and Hippolytus, I 
pass over. Cf. Sturz, p. 14, and 
Karsten, p. 50. 

4 Ap. Diog. viii. 55. Vide 
Vol. I, 315, 7, 
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remember that these statements are based on unhistorical 
presuppositions as to the esoteric school of the Pytha- 
goreans. Others prefer to consider Empedocles as an 
indirect follower of Pythagoras ;! their assertions, how- 
ever, are so contradictory, many of them so manifestly 
false, and all so meagrely attested, that we cannot rely 
upon them. Lastly, Empedocles is by many writers 
generally described as a Pythagorean,? without any 
further particulars about his doctrines or his relation to 
the Pythagorean school; but whether this description is 
founded on some definite historical tradition, or only on 
conjecture, we cannot tell. He is also said to have been 
personally connected with the Eleatic school, and this 
would seem more probable; for though it may have 
been impossible for him to have known Xenophanes, 
whose disciple Hermippus calls him,’ yet there is no 
historical probability against the theory that he may 
have had personal intercourse with Parmenides.* Dio- 


1 In a letter to Pythagoras’s 
son Telauges, the authenticity of 
which is suspected by Neanthes, 
and on which Diog. viii. 53, 74, 
also seems to throw doubt, Em- 
pedocles was deseribed as a dis- 
ciple of Hippasus and Brontinus 
(Diog. viii. 55). From this letter, 
no doubt, comes the verse with 
the address to Telauges, which is 
quoted in Diog. vill. 43, after Hip- 
pobotus; and it may also have 
given occasion to the idea (tTwés 
ap. Diog. J. c.; Eus. Prep. x. 14, 
9, and, after him, Theodoretus, 
Cur. Gr. Aff. ii. 23, p. 24; Suid. 
’EutedoxAys) that. Telauges him- 
self (or, as Tzetz. Chil. ii. 902, 
says, Pythagoras and Telauges) 
had instructed him, Suidas (Ap- 


xvras) even mentions Archytas as 
the teacher of Empedocles. 

? Examples are given by Sturz, 
13 sq.; Karsten, p. 53. Cf. also 
the following note, and Philop. 
De An. C, i, (where ’EumedoxAjs is 
to be substituted for Tiuaios), ibid. 
D, 16. 

8 Diog. vili. 56: “Epummos 8 
ov Tlopuevidou, Zevopdyous d€ yeyo- 
vévat (nrwrhy, @ Kal cuvdiarpivar 
Thy emomotiay* torepoy S& Tots Tv- 
Oayopikots évruxely. Cf. in Diog. 
ix. 20, the supposed reply of Xeno- 
phanes to Empedoeles. 

* Simpl. Phys. 6 b: Mappevidou 
TAnoiactys Kal EnAwrhs Kal en 
MaArAAov TvOayopeiwy. Olympiodo- 
rus, ir Gorg. Proem. end (Jahn’s 
Jahrb, Supplementb. xiv. 112); 
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genes does not distinctly say’ whether Theophrastus 
represents him as a personal disciple of Parmenides, or 
only asserts that he was acquainted with Parmenides’s 
work. We must, therefore, consider it as an unsettled 
point whether Empedocles was actually instructed by 
Parmenides, or merely used his poems. He has also 
been called a disciple of Anaxagoras,” but this is highly 
improbable on historical and chronological grounds ;* 
Karsten’s attempt to prove the external possibility of 
their relation by conjectures, which in themselves are 
most hazardous, must therefore be considered a failure.‘ 
It is still more unwarrantable to ascribe to him journeys 
in the East,° which were unknown even to Diogenes: 
the sole foundation for this statement lies doubtless in 
Empedocles’s reputation for magic, as clearly appears - 
from our authorities themselves. Thus, while part of 
his philosophic standpoint. Cf. 


Diog. viii. 66, 53, 63. Athen. I. 3, 
e. xiv. 620 d. Suidas, “Axpoy. 


Snuidas, ’EuzedoxAjs, and Porphr. 
ibid. Porphyry no doubt, however, 
confuses him with Zeno when he 


says he was beloved by Parmenides. 
Alcidamas, vide sup. p. 188, 3. 

1 Diog. 55: 6 5& Ocdppacros 
TapueviSov pnot (nrwriy avroy 
yeverbat Kar piuntiy ev Trois moln- 
pact Kal yap exetyov ev meat TOY 
rept picews Adyoy ekeveyxeiv. 

2 Vide sup. p. 188, 3. 

3 This will be shown in the 
section on Anaxagoras. 

4 Karsten (p. 49) supposes 
that Empedocles may have come 
to Athens contemporaneously with 
Parmenides, about Ol. 81, and 
may here have heard Anaxagoras. 
But all that we are told of his first 
journey to Greece points to a time 
when Empedocles was already at 
the highest point of his fame, and 
had doubtless long ago attained 


5 Pliny, H. Nat.xxx.1, 9, speaks 
indeed of distant journeys which 
had been undertaken by Empedo- 
cles, as by Pythagoras, Democritus 
and Plato, to learn magic. He can 
only, however, be thinking of travels 
in the East (which seem to be as- 
cribed to him also by Philostr. V. 
Apoll. i. 2, p. 3) when he classes 
him among those who had had in- 
tereourse with the Magi. 

6 This alone would make it 
very improbable that the system 
of Empedocles should have stood 
in such a relation to the Egyptian 
theology as Gladisch (Limpedocl. w. 
d, Aeg. and other works of his 
mentioned, Vol. I. p. 35, 1) sup- 
poses. For such accurate know- 
ledge and complete appropriation 
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what we know respecting the teachers of Empedocles 
is manifestly legendary, we have no security that the 


of Egyptian ideas would be incon- 
ceivable, unless Empedocles had 
long resided in Egypt. That no 
tradition of such a_ residence 
should have been preserved, either 
by Diogenes, who relates so much 
concerning him trom Alexandrian 
sources, and who has carefully 
collected all information respecting 
his teachers, nor by any other 
writer, seems the more incredible 
if we consider how zealously the 
Greeks, after the time of Herodo- 
tus, sought out and propagated 
everything, even the most fabulous 
statements, tending to connect 
their wise men with the East, and 
especially with Egypt. The in- 
ternal affinity, therefore, between 
the system of Empedocles and the 
Egyptian doctrines must be very 
clearly manifested to justify the 
conjecture of any historical con- 
nection. Of this Gladisch, in 
spite of all the labour and acute- 
ness he has devoted to the subject, 
has failed to convince me. If we 
put aside the doctrine of Metem- 
psychosis and tue asceticism bound 
up in it, which were naturalised 
in Greece long before the time of 
Empedoeles, and which he brings 
forward in an essentially different 
form from the Egyptian; if we 
further put aside all that is as- 
eribed to the Egyptians solely on 
the authority of the Hermetic 
. writings and other untrustworthy 
sources, or that is in itself too 
little characteristic to allow of our 
deducing any inference from it, 
there still remain, among the pa- 
rallels drawn by Gladisch, three im- 
portant points of comparison, viz., 
the Empedoclean doctrines of the 


Sphairos, the Elements, and Love 
and Hate. As to the Sphairos, it 
has already been shown (p. 179 
sq.) that it is not the primitive 
essence out of which all things 
are developed, but something de- 
rived and compounded of the ori- 
ginal essences; if, therefore, it is 
true (in regard to the ancient 
Egyptian and pre-Alexandrian phi- 
losophy, this must be greatly 
qualified) that the Egyptians re- 
garded the Supreme Deity as one 
with the world, and the world as 
the body of the Deity; even if it 
can be proved that they held the 
development of the world from 
the Deity, the affinity of their 
system with that of Empedocles 
would not be established, because 
these theories are absent in the 
latter. As to the four elements 
not only is it evident that Em- 
pedocles’s conception of the ele- 
ments is derived from the physics 
of Parmenides; but the doctrine 
of these four primitive substances 
(which would not of itself be de- 
cisive) Gladisch has only been 
able to find in Manetho and later 
accounts for the most part taken 
from him ; in the Egyptian expo- 
sitions, as Lepsius has proved 
( Ueber die Gotter d. vier Elemente 
bet d. Aegyptern, Abh. d. Berl. 
Akademie, 1856. Hist. Phil. Ki. 
p- 181 sqq.), and Brugsch (ap. 
Gladisch, Hmp. u. d. deg. 144) has 
confirmed, the four pairs of ele- 
mental gods are not found prior 
to the Ptolemies, and for the first 
time in the reign of Ptolemy IV. 
(222-204 8.c.). The four elements 
consequently must have come, not 
from the Egyptians to the Greeks, 
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more probable statement really comes from historical 
tradition. We therefore get from this source no in- 
formation respecting his relations to his predecessors, 
which the study of his doctrine could not more satis- 
factorily and certainly afford. 

We can distinguish in this doctrine constituent 
elements of three kinds, connected respectively with the 
Pythagorean, Eleatic, and Heracleitean points of view. 
These different elements, however, have not an equal 
importance in regard to the philosophic system of 
Empedocles. The influence of Pythagoreanism appears 
decidedly only in the mythical part of his doctrine, in 
the statements concerning Transmigration and the 
demons, and in the practical prescripts connected there- 
with ; in his physics it is either not felt at all, or only 
in reference to particular and secondary points. In 
regard to these doctrines there can scarcely be a doubt 
that Empedocles primarily derived them from the 
Pythagoreans ; though the Pythagoreans may have 
originally adopted them from the Orphic mysteries, and 
Empedoeles, in his ordinances respecting the slaying of 
animals and the eating of flesh, may have given them a 
more strict application than the early Pythagoreans. 


but from the Greeks to the Egyp- 
tians. Manetho himself has un- 


trine is clearly evident. If, lastly, 
Isis and Typhon are the prototypes 


mistakeably borrowed them from 
the Greeks; as he everywhere, 
with the same freedom as the 
later writers, introduces Greek 
conceptions into the Egyptian 
philosophy. Even in what is 
quoted, Eus, Pr. Hv. III. 2, 8, and 
Diog.* Proem. 10, from him and his 
contemporary Hecateus concern- 
ing the elements, the Stoical doc- 


of giAla and vetkos, the parallel is 
so far-fetched, and the import. of 
these Egyptian divinities is so 
different from that of the two 
natural forces of Empedocles, that 
we might as reasonably derive 
them from many other mythologi- 
eal forms, and from some (eg. 
Ormuzd and Ahriman) far more 
reasonably. 
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It is likewise probable that, in his personal bearing, he 
may have kept in view the example of Pythagoras. He 
may also have adopted here and there certain religious 
notions from the Pythagoreans, but we have now no 
means of proving this, for it is very uncertain whether 
or not the prohibition of beans emanated from the early 
Pythagoreans.!_ Whatever he may have borrowed from 
them on this side of his doctrine, it would be rash to 
infer that he was in all respects a Pythagorean, or 
belonged to the Pythagorean Society. His political 
character would of itself refute such an inference. As 
a Pythagorean, he must: have been an adherent of the 
ancient Doric aristocracy, whereas he occupies a position 
diametrically opposite, at the head of the Agrigentine 
democracy. Thus, in spite of the Pythagorean tendency 
of his theology, in his politics he differs entirely from 
the Pythagoreans, and so it may have been in regard to 
his philosophy. The religious doctrines and prescripts 
which he took from the Pythagoreans are not only, as 
we have already seen, devoid of any internal connection 
with his physical theories, but are actually opposed to 
them. To place him, on the strength of those doctrines, 
among the Pythagorean philosophers, would be as great 
a mistake as to place Descartes, because of his Catho- 
licism, among the Scholastics. In his philosophy itself, 
in his physics, Pythagoreanism is little apparent. 
There is no trace of the fundamental conception of the 
system—viz., that numbers are the essence of things; 
the arithmetical construction of figures and of bodies, 


1 Of. Vol. I. 345, 5. It has that thisisalso uncertain in regard 
already been observed, p. 175, 8, to Empedocles, 
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and the geometrical derivation of the elements lie quite 
out of his path; the Pythagorean number-symbolism 
is wholly unknown to him, in spite of his usual pre- 
dilection for figurative and symbolical expression. In 
particular cases he does indeed attempt to determine 
according to numbers the proportion in which the ele- 
ments are mixed; but this is something quite different 
from the procedure of the Pythagoreans, who directly 
declared things to be numbers. In regard to his doc- 
trine of the elements also, we have already seen! that 
it is improbable that it should have been influenced to 
any considerable extent by Pythagoreanism. Moreover, 
the more precise conception of an element, according 
to which it is a particular substance, unchangeable in 
its qualitative determinateness, was entirely unknown 
to the Pythagoreans, and was first introduced by Em- 
pedocles. Before him it could not have existed, because 
it is wholly based upon the enquiries of Parmenides 
concerning Becoming. The influence of the Pythagorean 
number-theory upon the Empedoclean system, if there 
were any such influence at all, cannot be considered 
very important. Similarly we are superficially reminded 
of the Pythagorean musical theory which was so closely 
connected with their theory of numbers, by the name 
of Harmony, which Empedocles ascribes, among other 
names, to Love; but in no place where he speaks of the 
operation of this Harmony do we find it compared with 
the concord of tones: nowhere is there a trace of any 
knowledge of the harmonical system, or a mention of 
the harmonic fundamental proportions, so familiar to 


1 Vide supra, p. 125; ef. Vol. I. p. 486 sq. 
VOL. II. Oo 
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the Pythagoreans: and since Empedocles expressly 
maintains that none of his predecessors were acquainted 
with Love as a universal force of nature,! it seems very 
doubtful whether he calls Love Harmony in the sense 
in which the Pythagoreans said all is Harmony, and 
whether like them he used the expression in a musical, 
and not rather in an ethical sense. Again, the Pytha- 
goreans brought their astronomical system into connec- 
tion with their arithmetical and musical theory, and 
this is also alien to Empedocles. He knows nothing of 
the central fire and of the movement of the earth, of 
the harmony of the spheres, of the distinction of Uranus, 
Kosmos, and Olympus,” of the Unlimited outside the 
universe, and of empty space within it. The only thing 
that he has here borrowed from the Pythagoreans is the 
opinion that the sun and moon are bodies like glass, 
and that even the sun reflects fire not his own. He is 
said to have considered the north as the right side; but 
that is of no importance, since the theory did not exclu- 
sively belong to the Pythagoreans. These few analogies 
are all that can be traced between the Empedoclean and 
Pythagorean physics; and they do not prove that the 
former were influenced by the latter to any considerable 
extent. Although Empedocles may have borrowed the 
dogma of Transmigration and the propositions connected 


1 Vide supra, p. 170, 1. 

2 The only statement which 
might contain a reminiscence of 
this, viz., that the sphere beneath 
the moon was considered by Em- 
pedocles as the theatre of evil, is 
uncertain (vide supra, p. 157, 2), 
and would, even if proved, show a 
very distant similarity; for the 


opposition of the earthly and 
heavenly, the boundary of which 
is the moon—the lowest heavenly 
body—is patent to ordinary obser- 
vation; the definite discrimination 
of the three regions is wanting in 
Empedocles, y. 150 (187, 241 M) 
Sq.; he uses ovpayds and vAvumos 
synonymously, 
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with it mainly from the Pythagoreans, his scientific 
theory of the world was formed, in all its chief points, 
independently of them: a few statements of minor im- 
portance constituted his whole debt to Pythagoreanism. 
The philosophy of Empedocles owes far more to the 
Eleatics, and particularly to Parmenides. From Par- 
menides it derives its first principle, which determined 
its whole subsequent development: viz., the denial of 
Becoming and Decay. Empedocles removes all doubts 
as to the origin of this principle by proving it with 
the same arguments, and in part even with the same 
words, as his predecessor.! Parmenides disputes the 
truth of the sensuous perception on the ground that it 
shows us a non-Being in origination and decay ; Empe- 
docles does the same, and the expressions he uses are the 
same as those of Parmenides.? Parmenides concludes 
that because all is Being, therefore all is One, and the 
plurality of things is merely a delusion of the senses. 
Empedocles cannot admit this in reference to the 
present state of the world, yet he cannot altogether 
avoid the conclusion of Parmenides. He therefore 
adopts another expedient: he regards the two worlds of 
the Parmenidean poem, the world of truth and that of 
opinion, as two different states of the world, attributes 
full reality to both, but limits their duration to definite 
periods. In the description of the two worlds also he 
follows the precedent of Parmenides. The Sphairos is 
' Cf. with v. 46 sqq. 90,92 sq. the 0s woAdaeipoy of Parm. y. 54 
of Empedocles (supra, p. 122,1,2); (Vol. I. p. 585). 
Parm. v. 47, 62-64, 67, 69 sq. 76 2 Cf. Emp. v. 45 sqq. 19 sqq. 


(Vol. I. p.585); and with the véup 81 (p. 122,1); Parm. y. 46 sqq., 
of Empedocles, v. 44 (p. 124, 1), 53 sqq. (Vol. I. p. 585). 
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spherical, homogeneous and unmoved, like the Being of 
Parmenides ;! the present world, like Parmenides’ world 
of delusive opinion, is compounded of opposite elements. 
The fourfold number of these elements Empedocles 
ultimately derived from the duality of Parmenides ;? 
and things arise from them because Love (corresponding 
with Eros and the world-ruling goddess * of Parmenides) 
combines what is different in kind. In his cosmology 
Empedocles approximates to his predecessor, both in 
his conception of the shape of the universe, and in the 
statement that there is no empty space.* For the rest, 
it is rather in his organic physics that he adopts the 
opinions of Parmenides. What Empedocles says of the 
genesis of man from terrestrial slime, of the origin of 
the sexes, of the influence of heat and cold on deter- 
mining sex, in spite of many additions and divergences, 
is most closely related to him.° The most striking point 
of similarity, however, between the two philosophers is 


1 To convince ourselves of the 
similarity of the two descriptions, 
even in expression, we have only 
to compare Emp. vy. 134 sqq., espe- 
cially v. 138 (supra, p. 148, 3), with 
Parm. v. 102 sqq. (Vol. I. p. 587, 2). 
We need not attach much weight 
to the fact that Aristotle called 
the Sphairos the One (supra, p. 149, 
2), for this designation certainly 
does not originate with Empedo- 
cles; nor to the divinity (p. 707, 
1, 4) ascribed to it; for the 
Sphairos of Empedocles was not 
in any case named God in the 
absolute sense in which the One 
universe was thus named by 
Xenophanes, 

2 Supra, p. 128, 2. 


3 Who like the g:Afa in the 
formation of the world has her 
seat in the centre of the whole, 
and is also called—at any rate by 
Plutarch—Aphrodite (supra, Vol. 
I. p. 596, 1; 600). 

4 Vide supra, p. 135, 8, Vol. I. 
586, 1. Concerning the moon, ef. 
Parm. y. 144, with Emped. y. 154 
(190 K, 245 M). Apelt, Parm. et 
Emp. Doctrina de Mundi Structura 
(Jena, 1857), p. 10 sqq., finds 
much harmony between the astro- 
nomical systems of Parmenides and 
Empedocles. To me this is not 
so apparent. 

> Vide p. 160 sqq.; ef. Vol. I, 
p- 601 sq. 
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their theory of the intellectual faculty, which they both 
derive from the mixture of corporeal constituents: each 
element, according to this theory, perceives which is 
akin to it.! Here Empedocles, irrespectively of his 
different definition of the elements, is only to be dis- 
tinguished from the Eleatic philosopher by his more 
precise development of their common presuppositions. 

There is a reminiscence of Xenophanes in his com- 
plaints of the limitations of human knowledge,? and 
especially in the verses in which Empedocles attempts 
a purification of the anthropomorphic notion of God.* 
But even this purer idea of God stands in no scientific 
connection with his philosophic theories. 

But, however undeniable and important the influ- 
ence of the Eleatics upon Empedocles may have been, 
I cannot agree with Ritter in classing him altogether 
among the Eleatics. Ritter thinks that Empedocles 
places physics in the same relation to true knowledge as 
Parmenides did, and that he too is inclined to consider 
much of our supposed knowledge as delusion of the 
senses, nay, even to treat the whole doctrine of nature in 
that light. If, notwithstanding he applied himself chiefly 
to this subject, and spoke of the One Being in a merely 
mythical manner in his description of the Sphairos— 
the reason of this may lie partly in the negative cha- 
racter of the Eleatic metaphysics, and partly in his 
conviction, that divine truth is unspeakable and unat- 
tainable for human intelligence.t Empedocles himself, 


1 Vide Vol. I. 602; sup. p. 164. * In Wolf’s Analekten, i. 423 
2 Supra, p.170,1; cf. Vol. I. p. sqq.; 458 sqq.; Gesch. d. Phil. i.; 


578, 2. 514 sqq.; 551 sqq. 
* Supra, p. 181, 1. & ‘ 
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however, so far from betraying by a single word that his 
purpose in his physics is to report uncertain opinions, 
expressly repudiates such a view. He distinguishes 
indeed the sensible from the rational perception ; but 
other physicists do this, for example, Heracleitus, 
Democritus and Anaxagoras; he contrasts the perfect 
divine wisdom with imperfect human wisdom, but 
herein Xenophanes and Heracleitus preceded kim, 
although they did not therefore deny the truth of 
divided and changing Being, nor did they, on the other 
hand, limit their investigations to the illusive phe- 
nomenon.’ The physics of Empedocles could only be 
regarded from the same point of view as those of Par- 
menides if he had explicitly declared that in them he 
intended to set forth only the erroneous opinions of 
mankind. Far from doing so, he assures us (with an 
unmistakeable reference to this interpretation of Par- 
menides) that his representation is not to contain de- 
ceiving words.2 We have no right then to doubt that 
his physical doctrines are seriously meant, and we can 
only regard what he says of the original plurality of 
matter and of moving forces, of the alternation of cos- 
mical periods, of the Becoming and passing away of 
individuals—as his own conviction.’ It would be against 
all internal probability and all historical analogy that a 





doctrine of Love, but as that doe- 


1 Vide supra, Vol. I. 575 ; Vol. 
II; 91, 

eV S86 (113887 Myc eb 8 
Kicove Ad-ywv ordrov odk amarnrdy, 
ef. Parm.v. 111: ddtas 8 amd rodde 
Bporetas pavoave, ndcuov éudv erewy 
drarnddy akodwy. Vide supra, 
Vol. I. 605, 8. Empedocles asserts 
this in immediate reference to the 


trine is.intimately connected with 
his other physical theories, and 
especially with the doctrine of 
Hate and of the elements, the 
words must apply to his Physies 
generally. 


2 Of p. 147, 1, 
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philosopher should have applied his whole activity not. 
only to expound opinions that he held to be false from 
their foundation, side by side with the true view, and 
in contrast with it; but actually to develope these 
opinions in complete detail, in his own name and with- 
out an allusion to the right standpoint. The physical 
doctrines of Empedocles are, however, far removed from. 
the Eleatic doctrine of Being. Parmenides recognises 
only One Being, without movement, change or division: 
Empedoeles has six original essences which do not 
indeed change qualitatively, but are divided and moved 
in space, enter into the most various proportions of ad- 
mixture, combine and separate in endless alternation,. 
become united in individuals, and again issue from 
them; form a moved and divided world, and again 
cancel it. To reduce this Empedoclean theory of 
the universe to the Parmenidean theory, by asserting 
that the principle of separation and movement in the 
former is something unreal and existing only in imagi~: 
nation, is an unwarrantable attempt, as we have 
previously seen.’ The truth probably is'that Empedo-: 
cles really borrowed a good deal from the Eleatics, and 
that in his principles as well in the development of his 
system he was especially influenced by Parmenides ; 
but that the main tendency of his thought nevertheless 
pursues another direction. Whatever else he may con- 
cede to Parmenides, he disagrees with him on the chief 
point: the reality of motion and of divided Being is 
as decidedly presupposed by him as it is denied by 
Parmenides. Parmenides cancels the whole multiplicity 
1 Pp. 142, 1, 
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of phenomena in the thought of the One substance ; 
Empedocles seeks to show how this multiplicity was de- - 
veloped from the original unity: all his efforts are 
directed to the explanation of that which Parmenides 
had declared to be unthinkable, viz., multiplicity and 
change. These two, in the theories of all the early 
philosophers, are connected in the closest manner; 
and as the Eleatics were compelled by their doctrine of 
the unity of all Being to deny Becoming and motion, 
so, on the opposite side, both were simultaneously main- 
tained; whether, as in the case of Heracleitus, the 
multiplicity of things was supposed to be developed by 
the eternal movement of the primitive essence, or, on 
the other hand, Becoming and change were supposed to 
be conditioned by the multiplicity of the original sub- 
stances and forces. The system of Empedocles is only 
comprehensible as a design to save the reality of phe- 
nomena which Parmenides had called in question. He 
knows not how to contradict the assertion that no 
absolute Becoming and Decay are possible; at the same 
time Jhe cannot resolve to renounce the plurality of 
things, the genesis, mutation, and destruction of in- 
dividuals. He, therefore, adopts the expedient of re- 
ducing all these phenomena to the combination and 
separation of qualitatively unchangeable substances, of 
which, however, several must be of an opposite nature 
if the multiplicity of things is in this way to be ex- 
plained. But if the primitive elements were in them- 
selves unchangeable, they would not strive to quit the 
condition in which they are originally found; the cause 
of their movement cannot therefore lie in themselves, 
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but in the motive forces which must, as particular sub- 
stances, be discriminated from them: and as all change 
and motion, according to Empedocles, consists in the 
combination and separation of matter, and as, on the 
other hand, according to the general principles respect- 
ing the impossibility of Becoming, it might seem inad- 
missible to suppose that the combining force was also 
at another time the separating force, and vice versa,! it 
is necessary to admit, so Empedocles believes, two motive 
forces of contrary nature and influence, Love and Hate. 
In the operation of the primitive forces and primitive 
substances, Unity and Multiplicity, Rest and Motion 
are apportioned to different conditions of the universe: 
the complete union and complete separation of sub- 
stances are the two poles between which the life of the 
world circulates ; at these poles its motion ceases, under 
the exclusive dominion of Love or Hate; between them 
lie conditions of partial union and partial separation, of 
individual existence and of change, of origination and 
decay. Although the unity of things is here recog- 
nised as the higher and happier state, it is at the same 
time acknowledged that opposition and division are 
equally original with unity, and that in the world as it 
is, Hate and Love, Plurality and Unity, Motion and Rest, 
counterbalance one another; indeed, the present uni- 
verse in comparison with the Sphairos is considered as 
pre-eminently the world of oppositions and of change, 
the earth as the theatre of conflict and of suffering, 
and terrestrial life as the period of a restless motion, 
of a miserable wandering for fallen spirits. The Unity 
1 Supra, p. 188. 
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of all Being, which the Eleatics maintained as present 
and actual, lies for Empedocles in the past; and, how- 
ever much he may long for that Unity, our world in 
his opinion is wholly subject to the change and division 
which Parmenides had declared to be a mere delusion 
of the senses. 

In all these traits we recognise a mode of thought 
which, in proportion as it diverges from that of Parme- 
nides, approximates to that of Heracleitus; and the 
affinity is really so great that we are compelled to sup- 
pose that the doctrine of Heracleitus had a decided 
influence on Empedocles and his system. The whole 
tendency of the Empedoclean physics reminds us of 
the Ephesian philosopher. As he sees in the universe 
everywhere opposition and change, so Empedocles, 
however earnestly he deplores it, finds on all sides in 
the present world strife and alternation, and his whole 
system aims at the explanation of this phenomenon. 
The unmoved Unity of all Being is indeed the presup- 
position from which he starts, and the ideal which is 
before him in the distance, but the essential interest of 
his enquiry is bestowed upon the moved and divided 
world, and its leading thought lies in the attempt to 
gain a view of existence which shall render comprehen- 
sible the multiplicity and change of phenomena. In 
resorting for this purpose to his four elements, and the 
two motive forces, he is guided on the one hand indeed 
by the enquiries of Parmenides, but on two points the 
influence of Heracleitus is clearly to be traced: the four 
elements are an extension of the Heracleitean three ; ! 


1 Cf. p. 126 sq. Empedocles resembles Heracleitus in his very 
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and the two moving forces correspond still more exactly 
with the two principles in which Heracleitus recognises 
the essential moments of Becoming, and which, as 
Empedocles did subsequently, he designated as Strife 
and Harmony. Both philosophers see in the separation 
of the combined, and the combination of the separated, 
the two poles of natural life; both suppose opposition 
and separation to be the primal conditions. Empedocles, 
indeed, detests strife which Heracleitus had extolled as 
the father of all things; but the genesis of individual 
existences he can only derive from the entrance of Strife 
into the Sphairos, and he does so, for the same reason 
essentially, as Heracleitus. It would be impossible that 
specific and separate phenomena should emanate from 
Heracleitus’s one primitive matter, if this did not 
change into opposite elements; and it would be equally 
impossible that they should emanate from the four ele- 
ments of Empedocles, if these elements remained ina con- 
dition of complete admixture. Empedocles differs from 
his predecessor, as Plato correctly observes,' only herein 
that he separates the moments, which Heracleitus had 
conceived as contemporaneous, into two distinct trans- 
actions ; and, in connection with this, derives from two 
motive forces what Heracleitus had regarded merely as 
the two sides of one and the same influence, inherent 
in the living primitive matter. The theories of Herac- 
leitus on the alternate formation and destruction of the 
world, are also modified by Empedocles, for he supposes 
the flux of Becoming which, according to Heracleitus, 


words; forhe calls the a%@pias Zets p. 125, 2; 46, 1. 
of Heracleitus Zets apyns. Supra, 1 Vide supra, p. 83, 2; p. 188, 3, 
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never stands still, to be interrupted by periods of rest ;* 
but this doctrine he probably owes, notwithstanding, to 
the Ephesian philosopher. The relative ages of the two 
men favour the supposition that Empedocles was ac- 
quainted with Heracleitus’s work; even before the date 
of Empedocles, his compatriot Epicharmus had alluded 
to the Heracleitean doctrines ;2 we have, therefore, the 
less reason to doubt that there existed between the views 
of the two philosophers, not only an internal affinity, but 
an external connection : that he reached all those impor- 
tant doctrines in which he agrees with Heracleitus,’ not 
through Parmenides merely, but probably borrowed that 
side of his system actually from his Ephesian predecessor. 
Whether he was acquainted with the earlier Ionians, and 
if so, to what extent, cannot be ascertained. 

The result, then, of our discussion is as follows: the 
philosophic system of Empedocles, in its general ten- 
dency, is an attempt to explain the plurality and muta- 
bility of things from the original constitution of Being ; 
all the fundamental ideas of this system arose from a 
combination of Parmenidean and Heracleitean theories, 
but in this combination the Eleatic element is subordi- 
nate to the Heracleitean, and the essential interest of 
the system is concerned, not with the metaphysical 
enquiry into the concept of Being, but with the phy- 
sical investigation of natural phenomena and _ their 
causes. The leading point of view is to be found in 
the proposition that the fundamental constituents of 
things are as little capable of qualitative change as of 


1 Vide supra, 145 sqq. 8 As Gladisch thinks, Hmped. 
2 Vide supra, Vol. I. 530, 532,38. und die Aeg. 19 sq. 
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generation and decay; but that, on the contrary, they 
may be combined and separated in the most various 
ways, and that, in consequence of this, that which 
is compounded from the primitive elements arises and 
decays, and changes its form and its constituents. 
From this point of view, Empedocles has attempted a 
logical explanation of natural phenomena as a whole, 
having defined his primitive substances and set beside 
them the moving cause in the double form of a com- 
bining and a separating force; all else is derived from 
the working of these forces upon the primitive sub- 
stances—from the mixture and separation of the ele- 
ments; and Empedocles, like Diogenes and Democritus 
after him, aimed at reaching the particular of phe- 
nomena, without losing sight of his universal princi- 
ples. If, therefore, we understand by Eclecticism a 
method by which heterogeneous elements are combined 
without fixed scientific points of view, according to 
subjective temper and inclination, Empedocles in regard 
to the essential content of his physical doctrine cannot 
be considered as an Eclectic, and we must be careful 
not to underrate his scientific merit. While he used 
the definitions of Parmenides concerning Being for the 
explanation of Becoming, he struck out a path on 
which physics has ever since followed him; he not only 
fixed the number of the elements at four, which for so 
long almost passed for an axiom, but introduced the 
very conception of the elements into natural science, 
and thus became with Leucippus the founder of the 
mechanical explanation of nature. Lastly, from the 
standpoint of his own presuppositions, he made an 
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attempt which, considering the then state of knowledge, 
was most praiseworthy, to explain the actual in the 
individual; for us it is specially interesting to observe 
the manner in which he, the earliest precursor of Darwin, 
tries to make comprehensible the origin of organisms 
framed teleologically, and capable of life.’ His system, 
however, even irrespectively of such failings as it shares 
with its whole epoch, is not without lacune. The 
theory of unchangeable primitive elements is indeed 
established scientifically, but their fourfold number is 
not further accounted for. The moving forces ap- 
proach the substances from without, and no sufficient 
reason is given why they are not inherent in them, and 
why one and the same force should not be at work, 
combining and separating; for the qualitative un- 
changeableness of substances did not exclude a natural 
striving after change of place, to which even Empe- 
docles represents them as subject ; and he himself can- 
not stringently carry out the distinction between the 
combining and dividing force.” Accordingly, the opera- 
tion of these forces, as Aristotle remarked,’ appears 
to be more or less fortuitous; and it is not explained 
why their simultaneous operation in the present world 
should be preceded and followed by conditions in which 
they separately produce, in the one case a complete 
mixture, in the other a complete division of the elements. 
Lastly, in his doctrine of transmigration and pre-exist- 
ence, and the prohibition of animal food founded upon 

1 Cf. p. 160. * Cf. the judgment of Plato 


2 Vide p. 188. quoted p. 33, 2. 
3 Vide p. 144, 1. : 
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the latter, Empedocles has combined with his physical 
system elements which not only have no scientific con- 
nection with that system, but absolutely contradict it. 
However great, therefore, may be his importance in 
the history of Greek physics, in regard to science his 
philosophy has unmistakeable defects, and even in the 
ground-work of his system, the mechanical explanation 
of nature, which is its purpose, is confused by mythical 
forms and the unaccountable workings of Love and Hate. 
This mechanical explanation of nature, based upon 
the same general presuppositions, is carried out more 
strictly and logically in the Atomistic philosophy. 
B. THE ATOMISTS. 
Atoms and the void. 


1. Physical bases of their system. 
Tux founder of the Atomistic philosophy is Leucippus.! 


! The personal history of Leu- 
cippus is almost unknown to us. 
As to his date, we can only say 
that he must have been older 
than his disciple Democritus, and 
younger than Parmenides, whom 
he himself follows; he must there- 
fore haye been a contemporary 
of Anaxagoras and Empedocles : 
other conjectures will be con- 
sidered later on. His home is 
sometimes stated to have been 
sometimes in Abdera, sometimes in 
Miletus, sometimes in Elea (Diog. 
ix, 30, where for Maas read 
Mirjowos, Simpl. Phys. 7 a, Clem, 


Protr. 48 D; Galen. H. Ph. c. 2,. 


p. 229; Epiph. Hap. Hid. 1087 
D); but it is a question whether 
any one of these statements is 


founded upon historical tradition. 
Simpl. 7. c., doubtless after Theo- 
phrastus, names Parmenides as 
the teacher of Leucippus, but most 
writers, that they may retain the 
accustomed order of succession, 
name Zeno (Diog. Prowm. 15, ix. 
30; Galen. and Suid. 7. ¢. Clem. 
Strom. 1. 801 D; Hippol. Refut. 
i. 12), or Melissus (Tzetz. Chil. 
ii. 980; also Epiph. 7. c. places 
him after Zeno and Melissus, but 
deseribes him generally as an 
Eristic, 7, ¢. an Eleatic), Iambl. 
V. Pyth. 104, has Pythagoras. 
Nor are we certainly informed 
whether Leucippus committed his 
doctrines to writing, nor of what 
kind these writings were. In 
Aristotle, De Melisso, c. 6, 980 a, 
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His opinions, however, in their details, have been so 
imperfectly transmitted to us, that it is impossible in 
our exposition to separate them from those of his 


celebrated disciple Democritus.' 


7, we find the expression, éy rots 
Aeuktamou kadounévors Adyots, which 
seems to point to some writing of 
uncertain origin, or some exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of Leucippus 
by a third person. It is question- 
able, however, what may be in- 
ferred from this: the author of 
the book, De Melisso, may have 
used a secondary source, even if 
an original source existed. Stob. 
Ecl. i. 160, quotes some words 
from a treatise rep) vov; but there 
may be some confusion here (as 
Mullach, Democr 357,after Heeren 
in h. l. supposes) with Democritus. 
Theophrastus, following Diog. 1x. 
46, attributes the work méyas d:d- 
kognos, which is found among 
Democritus’s writings, to Leucip- 
pus ; his statement, however, could 
only have related originally to the 
opinions contained in this work. 
But if these statements are not 
absolutely certain, the language of 
Aristotle and of others concerning 
Leucippus proves that some work 
of this philosopher was known to 
later writers. The passage quoted 
(infra, p. 215, 1) from Aristotle, 
Gen. et Corr. i. 8, shows, by the 
word nov, that it was taken from 
a work of Leucippus. It will here- 
after be shown by many references 
that Aristotle, Theophrastus, Dio- 
genes and Hippolytus also employ 
the present tense in their quota- 
tions. Cf. likewise what is said 


(Vol. I. p, 298, 4) on the use made . 


of Leucippus by Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia. But the work, and even the 
name of Leucippus, seems to have 


Yet we shall find, as 


been pretty early forgotten by most. 
writers in comparison with the 
riper and more exhaustive achieve- 
ments of his disciple. The persis- 
tence with which he is ignored by 
Epicurus, the reviver of the Atomis- 
tie philosophy, and by most of the 
Epicureans, may have contributed 
to this (see chap. iv. of this section). 

1 For the life, writings, and 
doctrine of Democritus cf. Mul- 
lach, Democriti Abderite Operum 
Fragmenta, &c., Berl.,1843 (Fragm. 
Philos. Gr. i. 330 sqq.). In ad- 
dition to other more general works, 
vide also Ritter, in Ersch. und 
Gruber’s Encykl. Art. Demoe.; 
Geffers, Questiones -Democritee, 
Gott. 1829; Papencordt, De Atomi- 
corum Doctrina Spec. %., Berl. 1832; 
Burchard in his valuable treatises, 
Democriti Philosophie de Sensibus 
Fraqgmenta, Mind., 1830; Frag- 
mente d. Moral. d. Democritus, ibid. 
1834; Heimsdth, Democriti de 
anima Doctrina, Bonn, 1835; B. 
Ten. Brinck. Anecdota Epicharmi, 
Democrati Rel. in Schneidewin’s 
Philologus, vi. 577 sqq.; Democriti 
de se tpso Testimonia, ibid. 589 
sqq.; vii. 854 sqq.; Democriti 
liber, 7. &vOpérov piotos, zbid. viii. 
414 sqq.; Johnson, Der Senswalis- 
mus d. Demokr., &e., Plauen, 1868 ; 
Lortzing, Ueb. die Ethischen Frag- 
mente Demokrit’s, Berlin, 1873 ; 
Lange, Geschichte d. Materialismus, 
1. 9 sqq. 

According to the almost unani- 
mous testimony of antiquity (vide 
Mullach p. 1 sq.), Democritus’s 
native city was Abdera, a colony 
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we proceed, that the main features of the system belong 


to its founder. 


of Thrace, at that time remark- 
able for its prosperity and culture, 
but which afterwards (vide Mul- 
lach, 82 sqq.) acquired a reputa- 
tion for stupidity. According to 
Diog. ix. 34, Miletus is substituted 
by some writers; and the scholiast 
of Juvenal on Sat. x. 50. substi- 
tutes Megara; but neither sueges- 
tion merits any attention. His 
father is sometimes called Hegesis- 
tratus, sometimes Damasippus, 
sometimes Athenocritus (Diog. 
l. ¢.). For further details, cf. 
Mullach, 7. c«. The year of his 
birth can only be ascertained with 
approximate certainty. He him- 
self, according to Diog. ix. 41, 
says he was forty years younger 
than Anaxagoras, and as Anaxa- 
goras was born about 500 B.c., 
those who place his birth in the 
80th Olympiad (460 sqq. Apoll. 
ap. Diog. loc. cit.) cannot be far 
wrong. This agrees with the 
assertion that Democritus (ap. 
Diog. J. .¢.) counted 730 years from 
the conquest of Troy to the com- 
position of his pixpds didcoopos, 
if his Trojan era (as B. Ten Brinck, 
Phil. vi. 589 sq., and Diels, Rh. 
Mus. xxxi. 30, suppose) dates from 
1150 (Miller, Fr. Hist. ii. 24; 
1154-1144), but this is not quite 
certain. When Thrasyllus, ap. 
Diog. 41, places his birth in Ol. 
77, 3 and says that he was a year 
older than Socrates, and Eusebius 
accordingly in his chronicle as- 
signs Ol. 86 as the period of his 
flourishing, they were perhaps in- 
fluenced, as Diels conjectures, by 
this Trojan era, which is clearly in- 
applicable here, and differs by ten 
years from the usual one given by 
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Eratosthenes. Eusebius, it is true, 
places the acme of Democritus in 
Ol. 69 and again in Ol. 69, 3, and, 
in seeming agreement with this, 
asserts that the philosopher died 
in Ol. 94, 4 (or 94, 2), in his 100th 
year; Diodorus xiv. 11 says that 
he died at the age of 90, in Ol. 94, 
1 (401-3 B.c.); Cyril ce. Julian.i. 13 
A, states in one breath that he was 
born in the 70th and in the 86th 
Olympiad; the Passah Chronicle 
(p. 274, Dind.) places his acme 
in O1.67, while the same chronicle 
(p. 317) afterwards, following 
Apollodorus, says that he died, 
being 100 years old, in Ol. 104, 4 
(ap. Dind. 105, 2); but these are 
only so many proofs of the uncer- 
tainty and carelessness of later 
writers in their computations. 
Further details in the next sec- 
tion (on Anaxagoras). Statements 
like that of Gellius, WV. A. xvii. 21, 
18 and Pliny, H. N. xxx. 1, 10, 
that Democritus flourished during 
the first part of the Peloponnesian 
war, give no definite information, 
nor can we gather any from the 
fact that he never mentions 
Anaxagoras, Archelaus, Ginopides, 
Parmenides, Zeno, or Protagoras 
in his writings (Diog. ix. 41, &c.). 
When Gellius says that Socrates 
was considerably younger than 
Democritus, he is referring to the 
ealeulation which Diodorus fol- 
lows and which will presently be 
discussed; on the other hand, we 
must not conclude from Arist., 
Part. Anim. i. 1 (sup. Vol. I. p. 
185, 3), that Democritus was older 
than Socrates, but only that he 
came forward as an author before 
Socrates had commenced his career 
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The origin and general standpoint of the Atomistic 


doctrine is described by Aristotle as follows. 


as a philosopher. Socrates, no 
doubt, however, was chiefly known 
to Aristotle, as he is to us, in con- 
nection with the last decade of 
his life, as the teacher of Plato 
and Xenophon and of the phi- 
losophers who propagated his phi- 
losophy in the Socratic schools. 
The birth of Democritus must 
therefore be placed about 460 B.c. 
or perhaps.even earlier; we cannot 
fix it with certainty. Still more 
uncertainty is there with respect 
to his age and the year of his 
death. That he had reached a great 
age (matura vetustas, Lucret. iil. 
1037) we are constantly assured, 
but the more detailed statements 
vary considerably. Diodorus J. ec. 
has ‘90 years, Eusebius and the 
Passah Chronicle tl. c. 100, Antis- 
thenes (who, however, is erro- 
neously considered by Mullach, p. 
20, 40, 47, to be older than Aris- 
totle, ef. the list of authors 
and their works) ap. Diog. ix. 39, 
more than 100; Lucian, Macrob. 
18, and Phlegon, Longevi, c. 2,104; 
Hipparchus -ap. Diog. ix. 43, 109; 
Censorin. Di, Nat. 15,10 says he 
was nearly as old as Gorgias, 
whose life extended to 108 years, 
(The statements of the pseudo- 
Soranus in the life of Hippocrates, 
Hippoer. Opp., ed. Kithn, iii. 850, 
that Hippoerates was born in Ol. 
80, 1, and aceording to some was 
90 years old, according to others, 
95, 104, and 109 years old, are 
very similar; and B. Ten Brinck 
Philol. vi. 591 is probably right in 
eonjecturing that they were trans- 
ferred to him from Democritus.) 
As to the year of Democritus’ 
death, vide supra, 


The 


That our philosopher displayed 
remarkable zeal for knowledge 
will readily be believed even irre- 
spectively of the anecdote in Diog. 
ix. 36. But what we are told 
about the instructions which even 
as a boy he had received from the 
Magi, not to mention the fable in 
Valer. Max. vill. 7, ext. 4, that 
the father of Democritus enter- 
tained as a host the army of 
Xerxes, has little evidence in its 
favour (Diog. ix. 34, appealing to 
Herodotus, who neither in vii. 
109, nor viii. 120, nor anywhere 
else, ever mentions such a thing), 
and is chronologically impossible. 
Lange, however, Gesch. d. Mater. 
i. 128, endeavours to save the in- 
credible tradition by reducing the 
regular instruction in the course 
of which Democritus, according to 
Diogenes, had learned t& re aep? 
Beodoylas Kal dorpodoylas to an 
exciting influence upon the mind 
of an intelligent boy; and Lewes 
(Hist. of Phil. i. 95 sq.) relates in 
one breath that Democritus was 
born in 460 8.c., and that Xerxes 
(twenty years before) had left 
some Magi in Abdera as his in- — 
structors. This whole combina- 
tion probably dates from the epoch 
in which Democritus was regarded 
by the Greeks as a sorcerer and 
father of magic. Philostr. v. Soph. 
x. p. 494, relates the same of 
Protagoras. The acquaintance of 
Democritus with Greek philoso- 
phers is far better attested. Plut. 
adv. Col. 29, 8, p. 1124, says in a 
general manner, that he contra- 
dicted his predecessors; among 
those whom he mentioned some- 
times to praise, and sometimes to 
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Eleatics, he says, denied the multiplicity of things and 


motion, because these are 


oppose them, we find the names of 
Parmenides and Zeno (Diog. 1x. 
42), whose influence notwithstand- 
ing upon the Atomistic philosophy 
is unmistakeable; Pythagoras 
(ibid. 38, 46), Anaxagoras (did. 
34 sq.; Sext. Math. vii. 140), and 
Protagoras (Diog. ix. 42; Sext. 
Math. vii. 389; Plut. Col. 4, 2, 
p. 1109). In all probability his 
only teacher was Leucippus: but 
even this is not quite certain, for 
the evidence of writers like Diog. 
ix. 34; Clem. Strom. i. 301 D; 
Hippol. Refut. 12, taken alone, is 
not conclusive; and though Aris- 
totle (Metaph. i. 4, 985 b, 4, and 
after him, Simpl. Phys. 7 a) calls 
Democritus the comrade (€taipos) 
of Leucippus, it is not clear 
whether a personal relation be- 
tween the two men (€raipos often 
stands for a disciple, vide Mul- 
lach, p. 9, etc.), or only a simi- 
larity of their doctrines is intended. 
The former, however, is the most 
likely interpretation. On the 
other hand, the assertion (ap. 
Diog. 2. ¢., and after him Suid.) 
that Democritus had personal in- 
tercourse with Anaxagoras is quite 
untrustworthy, even if the state- 
ment of Favorinus that Democritus 
was hostile to Anaxagoras because 
he would not admit him among 
his disciples be considered too self- 
evident an invention to be worth 
quoting as an argument against 
it. (Cf. also Sext. Math. vii. 140.) 
Moreover, Diog. ii. 14, says that 
it was Anaxagoras who was hostile 
to Democritus; but this we must 
set down to the thoughtless care- 
lessness of this author. We are 
also frequently told that he was 


inconceivable without the 


connected with the Pythagoreans ; 
not only does Thrasyllus ap. Diog. 
ix. 38, call him (nAwrhs Toy Thvda- 
yopik@v, but, according to the same 
text, Glaucus the contemporary of 
Democritus had already main- 
tained: mdytws Tay Tlvéayopikay 
Tivos akodca adtéy; and according 
to Porph. V. P. 3, Duris had 
named Arimnestus, son of Pytha- 
goras,asthe teacher of Democritus. 
He himself, according to Thra- 
syllus ap. Diog. 7. c. had entitled 
one of his writings ‘Pythagoras,’ 
and had spoken in it with admira- 
tion of the Samian philosopher ; 
according to Apollodorus ap. Diog. 
1. c., he also came in contact with 
Philolaus. But the authenticity 
of the Democritean Tvéaydpns is 
(as Lortzing, p. 4, rightly observes) 
very questionable, and he could 
have adopted nothing from the 
Pythagorean science, excepting in 
regard to mathematics; his own 
philosophy having no affinity with 
that of the Pythagoreans. In 
order to accumulate wisdom, De- 
mocritus visited the countries of 
the east and south. He himself in 
the fragment ap. Clemens, Strom. 1. 
304 A (on which cf. Geffers, p. 23 ; 
Mullach, p. 3 sqq., 18 sqq.; B. Ten 
Brinck, Philol. vii. 855 sqq.), ef. 
Theophrast. ap. Alian, V. H. iv. 
20, boasts of having taken more 
distant journeys than any of his 
contemporaries; he particularly 
mentions Egypt as a country where 
he had remained some time. As 
to the duration of these jour- 
neys, we can only form conjec- 
tures, as the eighty years spoken 
of by Clemens must clearly be 
based on some gross misapprehen- 
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Void, and the Void is nothing. Leucippus conceded to 
them that without the Void no motion is possible, and 


sion or clerical error. (Papen- 
cordt, Atom. Doctr. 10, and Mul- 
lach, Democr. 19, Fr. Phil. i. 330, 
suppose that 7, which signifies 
mévre, may have been mistaken for 
nm’, the cipher for 80; and Diod. 
i. 98, does in fact say that Demo- 
critus yvemained five years in 
Egypt.) Later writers relate more 
particularly that he spent the 
whole of his large inheritance in 
travelling, that he visited the 
Egyptian priests, the Chaldeans, 
the Persians, some say even the 
‘Indians and Ethiopians (Diog. ix. 
35; after him Suidas Anudxp. 
Hesych. Anudkp. from the same 
source, Allian, J. c.; Clemens, J. ec. 
speaks only of Babylon, Persia and 
Egypt; Diodorus, i. 98, of five years’ 
sojourn in Egypt; Strabo, xv. 1,38, 
p. 703, of journeys through a great 
part of Asia; Cie. Fin. v. 19, 50, 
more generally, of distant journeys 
for the acquisition of knowledge). 
How much of all this is true, we can 
only partially discover. Democritus 
certainly went to Egypt, Hither 
Asia and Persia ; but not to India, 
as asserted by Strabo and Clemens, 
l.¢.; cf. Geffers, 22 sqq. The aim 
and result of these journeys, how- 
ever, must be sought, not so much 
in the scientific instruction he re- 
ceived from the Orientals, as in 
his own observation of men and 
of nature. The assertion of De- 
mocritus ap. Clem., that no one, 
not even the Heyptian mathe- 
maticians, excelled him in geo- 
metry (concerning his mathema- 
tical knowledge, cf. also Cie. Fin. 
i. 6, 20; Plut. c. not. 39, 3, p. 
1079), implies scientific inter- 
course, but at the same time 


favours the conjecture that Demo- 
critus could not have learned much 
in this respect from foreigners. 
What Pliny says (H. WN. xxv. 2, 
13; xxx. 1, 9) sqis a, Adnan 
xxix. 4, 72; xxviii. 8, 112 sqq. ; 
cf. Philostr. V. Apoll. i. 1) of the 
magic arts which Democritus 
learned on his travels is based 
upon forged writings, acknow- 
ledged as such even by Gellius, 
N. A. X. 12; ef. Burchard, Fragm. 
d. Mor. d. Dem. 17; Mullach, 72 
sqq., 156 sqq. What is said of 
his connection with Darius (Julian, 
Epist. 37, p. 418, Spanh. ; ef. Plin. 
H. N. vii. 55,189; further details, 
infra, chap. iii., and ap. Muallach, 
45, 49), though it sounds more 
natural, is quite as legendary. 
The same may be said of the 
statement (Posidonius ap. Strabo 
xvi. 2, 25, p. 757, and Sext. Math. 
xi. 363), that Democritus derived 
his doctrine of the atoms from 
Mochus, a very ancient Pheenician 
philosopher. That there existed 
a work under the name of this 
Mochus is proved by Joseph. 
Antiquit. i. 8, 9; Athen. iii, 126 
a; Damase. De Prine. p. 385, 
Kopp.; ef. Iambl. V. Pyth. 14; 
Diog. Prowm. 1; but if it con- 
tained an atomistic theory similar 
to that of Democritus, this would 
only prove that the author had 
copied the philosopher of Abdera, 
not that the philosopher of Abdera 
had copied him; and not only 
Democritus, but Leucippus also 
must in that case have done so. 
The germs of the Atomistic theory 
are too apparent in the earlier 
Greek philosophy to leave room 
for supposing it to have had a 
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that the Void must be regarded as non-existent; but he 
thought he could nevertheless retain the reality of phe- 


foreign origin. That the work of 
Mochus was not in existence in 
the time of Eudemus seems prob- 
able from the passage in Damascius. 
After his return, Democritus ap- 
pears to have remained in his 
native city; but a visit to Athens 
(Diog. ix. 36 sq.; Cie. Tusc. v. 36, 
104; Valer. Max. viii. 7, ext. 4) 
may perhaps be assigned to this 
later epoch, in regard to which 
we possess hardly any trustworthy 
information. Having impoverished 
himself by his journeys, he is said 
to have avoided the fate of the 
improvident by giving readings of 
some of his own works (Philo, 
Provid. ii. 18, p. 52, Auch.; Diog. 
ix. 39 sq.; Dio Chrys. Or. 54, 2, p. 
280 R; Athen. iv. 168 b; Interpr. 
Horat. on Epist. i. 12, 12); others 
relate that he neglected his pro- 
perty (a story which is also told of 
Anaxagoras and Thales); but si- 
lenced those who censured him by 
his speculations with oil presses 
(Cie. Fin. v.29, 87; Horvat. Hp. i.12, 
12, and the scholia on these texts, 
Plin. H. N, xviii. 28, 273; Philo, 
Vit. Contempl. 891 .C, Hosch. and 
after him Lactant, Znst. ili. 23). 
Valer. J. c. says he gave the greater 
part of his countless riches to the 
state, that he might live more 
undisturbedly for wisdom. It is 
questionable, however, whether 
there is any foundation even for 
the first of these assertions; or 
for the statement (Antisth. ap. 
Diog. ix. 38, where the suggestion 
of Mullach, p. 64, to substitute 
Tdppect for Tdpors seems to me a 
mistake; Lucian, Philopseud. c. 
32) that he lived among tombs 
and desert places ; not to mention 


the story of his voluntary blind- 
ness (Gell. NV. 4, X. 17; Cie. Fin. 
l. c. Tuse. v. 39, 114; Tertull. 
Apologet. c, 46. Cf. on the other 
hand Plut. Curiosit. ce, 12, p. 521 
sq.), which was perhaps occasioned 
by his observations on the untrust- 
worthiness of the senses (ef. Cie. 
Acad. ii. 23, 74, where the expres- 
sion excecare, sensibus orbare is 
employed for this view). The 
assertion of Petronius, Sat. c. 88, 
p. 424, Burm., that he spent his 
life in enquiries into natural 
science, sounds more credible; 
with this is connected the anecdote 
ap. Plut. Qu. Conv. i. 10,2, 2. It 
may also be true that he was re- 
garded with great veneration by 
his countrymen, and received from 
them the surname of copia (Clem. 
Strom. vi. 681 D; Atlian, V. Z.; 
iv. 20); that the dominicn over 
his native city was given to him 
is,on the contrary, mostimprobable 
(Suid, Anudip.). * Whether he was 
married we do not know; one 
anecdote, which seems to imply 
that he was so, has little evidence 
in its favour (Antonius, Mel. 609 ; 
Mullach, Fr. Mor. 180); but the 
contrary is certainly not deducible 
from his utterances about marriage 
(vide infra). The widespread 
statement that he laughed at 
everything (Sotion ap. Stob. Moril. 
20,53; Hor. Hp. ii. 1, 194 sqq.5 
Juvenal, Sat. x. 23 sqq.; Sen. De 
Ira, ii. 10; Lucian, Vit. Auct. e. 
18; Hippol. Refut. i. 12; Adlian, 
V. H. iv. 20, 29; Suid. Anudkp. ; 
gee, on the contrary, Democr. Ir. 
Mor. 167) proclaims itself at once 
as an idle fabrication; what we 
are told of the magic and prognos- 
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nomena, of birth and decay, of motion and multiplicity, 
by admitting that side by side with Being, or the Plenum, 


tications of this philosopher, is 
equally absurd (vide supra, and 
Plin. A. N. xviii. 28, 273, 35, 341; 
Clem. Strom. vi. 631 D; Diog. ix. 
42; Philostr. Apoll. vill. 7, 28). 
His supposed connection with 
Hippocrates has likewise given 
rise to many inventions ; accord- 
ing to Cels. De Medic. Pref. Ps.- 
Soran.; v. Appocr. (Opp. ed. 
Kithn, iii. 850), Hippocrates was re- 
presented by many as his disciple. 
Already even in Diog. ix. 42; Aulian, 
V. H. iv. 20; Athenag. Suppl. ¢. 27 
—-we can trace the beginning of 
the legend which subsequently, in 
the supposed letters of the two 
men, was carried out into the 
wildest extrayagances: vide Mul- 
lach, 74 sqq. Lastly, the various 
statements as to the end of Demo- 
eritus—ap. Diog. ix. 43; Athen. ii. 
46 e; Lucian, Macrob. ec. 18; M. 
Aurel, iti. 38, &e. (vide Mullach, 
89 sqy.)—are also untrustworthy. 
Even the more general assertion of 
Lueretius, 111. 1087 sqq., that feel- 
ing the weakness of old age, he 
voluntarily put an end to his life, 
is far from certain. 

Surpassing all his predecessors 
and contemporaries in wealth of 
knowledge, and most of them in 
acuteness and consecutiveness of 
thought, Democritus, by the com- 
bination of these excellences, be- 
came the direct precursor of Aris- 
totle, who frequently quotes and 
makes use of him, and speaks of 
him with unmistakeable approval. 
(Authorities will be given later on. 
Theophrastus and Eudemus like- 
wise paid much attention to De- 
mocritus, as Papencordt shows, /. 
c. p. 21.) His multifarious writ- 


ings, judging from the titles and 
fragments that have come down to 
us, must have embraced mathe- 
matical, physical, ethical, gram- 
matical and technical subjects. 
Diogenes, i. 16, mentions him as 
one of the most prolific of philo- 
sophic authors; and we have no 
right to substitute for his name, 
in this text, the name of Demetrius 
(Phalereus), as Nietzsche, Rh. Mus. 
xxv. 220 sq., does; for the same 
Diogenes, ix. 45 sqq., after Thra- 
syllus, specifies no fewer than fif- 
teen Tetralogies of Democritus’s 
writings, among which physical 
subjects occupy the largest space. 
Besides these, a number of spurious 
writings are mentioned; and most 
likely there are many such, even 
among those reputed genuine (Suid. 
Anudxp. only allows the authen- 
ticity of two). At any rate, the 
name of Thrasyllus is no more a 
guarantee for the contrary, in the 
case of Democritus, than in that 
of Plato. Cf. Burchard, Fragm. d. 
Mor.d. Dem.16 sq. Rose, De Arist. 
lib. ord. 6 sq., believes that forgeries 
of writings under the name of De- 
mocritus began at a very early date, 
and declares the whole of the ethi- 
cal writings to be spurious. Lortz- 
ing, 2. ¢., more cautiously, decides 
that two ethical treatises, 7. edPuutns 
and drobjjrau, are genuine, and the 
source of most of our moral frag- 
ments; the rest he either rejects 
or mistrusts. The statements of 
the ancients as to particular works 
will be found in Heimsith, p. 41 
sq.; Mullach, 93 sqq.; concerning 
the catalogue of Diogenes, ef. 
also Schleiermacher’s Abhandlung 
v. J. 1815; Werke, 3te. Abth. iii, 
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there was also the non-Being or the Void. Being in 
fact on this: theory is not merely one, but consists of 
an infinite number of small invisible bodies which move 
in the Void. On the combination and separation of 
these bodies, are founded Becoming and Decay, change, 


and the reciprocal action of things.' 


193 sqq. The fragments of these 
works (of which the greater num- 
ber, many of them doubtful or 
spurious, belong to the ethical 
writings) are to be found ap. Mul- 
lach. Cf. Burchard and Lortzing 
in the works quoted; B. Ten Brinck 
in the Philol. vi. 577 sqq. ; vili. 414 
sqq. On account of his elevated 
and often poetical languzge, Demo- 
eritus is compared by Cicero, Orat. 
20, 67; De Orat. i. 11, 49, with 
Plato. He also, Divin. 11. 64, 138, 
praises the clearness of his exposi- 
tion; while Plut. Qu. Conv. v. 7, 6, 
2, admires its lofty flight. Even 
Timon, ap. Diog. ix. 40, speaks of 
him with respect ; and Dionys. De 
Compos. Verb. ce. 24, places him be- 
side Plato and Aristotle as a pat- 
tern philosophical writer (cf. also 
Papencordt, p. 19 sq.; Burchard, 
Fragm. d. Moral. d. Dem. 5 8qQ.). 
His writings, which Sextus still 
possessed, were no longer in exist- 
ence when Simplicius wrote (vide 
Papencordt, p. 22). The extracts 
of Stobseeus are certainly taken 
from older collections. 

1 De Gen. et Corr. i. 8 (supra, p. 
133, 3), 639 5 wdrora Kal repl 
advrov év) Adbyy Siwpleacr Aedeur- 
mos kat Anudipitos (this, however, 
does not mean that Leucippus and 
Democritus agree in every respect 
with each other, but that they ex- 
plained all phenomena in a strictly 
scientific manner from the same 
principles) bpxhy tmoinodmevor kare 


Leucippus and 
plow rep eorty, eviows yap TeV 
apxatwy eoke Tb by ef avdynns ev 
elvat kal adxlynror ete. (Vol. I. 
632, 2)... Aedeimmos 8 exew 
hen Adyous of tiwWes mpds Thy at- 
aOnow dmoroyovmeva A€yovres ovK 
dyaiphoovow otte ‘yeverty ote 
POopay ovre klynow Kal rd TAOS 
Tov byvTwV. duodoyhoas de Tara 
bey rots patvouevors, Tots 5E Td ev 
karackevdousiy, as ovre dy Klynow 
otcav tvev Kevod TO TE KevdY 
pn dv, cal Tod Gyros ovVOey pH 
bv dno Elva.’ Td yap Kuplws ov 
maumandes bv" GAA’ elvat TO TOLOUTOY 
ovx ev, GAN treipa Td TAOS Kal 
adpata bia ouiKpdtnTa Tay vyKev. 
ratte 8 ey TE KevG péperOar (Kevdv 
yop elvat), Kal ouvioTdueva pev 
yeveoty Troely, Biadvdpeva, Be pOopay. 
moveiv 5& Kal mdoxew 7 TYYXAvOUTLD 
amréueva’ Tavrn yap ovx ev elvat. 
Kal cur Oeueva 5€ Kal mepimrAcKdmeva 
yevvay’ ek 8& Tod Kat’ 4AHGeay Evds 
ovn by yevécOa TAOS, odd ex THY 
&AnOGs ToAA@Y ev, GAN’ elvat TOUT’ 
edtvarov, aAN domwep “EumedoxA7s 
Kal Tov UAhwv Ties aor TaoXeEL 
5 wépwr, ofrw macav aAdolwo 
Kal may To mdoXeWw ToUTOY ylveobaL 
Tov Tpdmoy, diz TOD KEvod yivomerns 
TAs Siadtcews kal THs pOopais, duolws 
dt Kad THs adthoews Smeiodvopevov 
orepeay., Instead of the words in 
spaced type, I formerly con} ectured 
Kal rod byTos haocov TO pt) Ov pynow 
elvat, Although we might appeal in 
support of this reading to the pro- 
bable sense, and to the passages 
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Democritus therefore agree with Parmenides and Em- 
pedocles, that neither Becoming nor Decay, in the 
strict sense of the words, is possible;! they also allow 
(what indeed is the direct consequence of this),? that 
many cannot arise from One, nor One from many ;* 
and that things can only be many if Being is divided 
by means of the non-existent or the Void:‘ finally, 
they assert that motion would be inconceivable® with- 


quotedinfra, p.217,1, fromAristotle 
and Simplicius, yet the traditional 
reading appears to me equally ad- 
missible if we interpret the words 
ral-——eivai, ‘he allows that nothing 
existent can be non-existent.’ It 
‘is still simpler to read (with Codex 
i), in the immediately preceding 
context, ds ovr dy Klv. obs, &e., then 
‘the apodosis begins with 76 re Kevdy, 
and the explanation presents no 
difficulty. Prantl, in his edition, 
introduces moe? xevdy wh dy after 
“7d Te Kevdy ph dv,” which seems 
to me too great a departure from 
the MS., and also to have little 
resemblance with the -style of 
Aristotle. Cf. Simpl. 7. ¢., who in 
his account probably follows Theo- 
phrastus. Philop. in h. 1. p. 35 b 
8q., gives us nothing new. 

1 Arist. Phys. iii, 4, 203 a, 33: 
Anudkpitos 8 ovdty Erepoy et Erépov 
ylyverOa rdv mpdbtwy dnoty, Alex, 
in Metaph. iv. 5, 1009 a, 26, p. 
260, 24, Bon. of Democritus : #o0v- 
Mevos 8€ pndiy ylvecba ex Tod wh 
dvros. Diog. ix. 44: unde 7’ ex 
Tod wh bvros ylvecOa Kad eis Td wh 
by Oclpecda. Stob. Hel. i. 414: 
Anudkpiros, &e., cvyeploes wey kad 
diaxploes ciod-youor, yevéoets 5 ea 
POopas od kuplws. ov yap Kar& 7d 
moby €& GAAOLOTEwWS, KATA DET ToTdy 
ek cuvabpoicwod Tabras ylyver Oa. 


$7Cf sVolwlitps OS6,2- 687, 2: 


8 Wide p. 215, 1,*and> Arist. 
De Ceelo, iii. 4, 303 a, 5: act yap 
(Acde. kat Anudkp.) civar ra mpara 
Meyedn wAHGE wey Brreipa pweyéber dé 
Gdialpera, Kad ot’ e& Evds moAAd 
ylyvecOa ote éx moAAay ey, GARG 
7H TovTwY cuuTAOKH Kal meprmActet 
mdvra yervaicba, Metaph. vii. 13, 
1039 a, 9: addvarov yap cival dnow 
(Democritus) ek vo év 4 ef Evds BUo 
yevérbars Ta yap peyébn Td Brow 
Tas ovolas moet, Pseudo-Alex, in 
h. 1. 495, 4 Bon.: 6 Anudxpiros 
eAeyey drt Advvatoy ex dbo aréuwv 
play yevécOa (amabeis yap abtas 
bretlOero) 7) ek mas Svo (arunrous 
yap avras ever), Similarly, 
Simpl. De Celo, 271 a, 43 f, 133 a, 
18 f (Schol. 514 a, 4, 488 a, 26). 

* Arist. Gen. et Corr. 1. ¢.; 
Phys. i.8, vide sup. Vol. I. p. 618, 1; 
Phys. iv. 6, 213 a, 31 (against the 
attempts made by Anaxagoras to 
confute the theory of empty space) : 
ovKouy TodTO Set Seixvivan, btrizoTe Ti 
5 dip, GAN’ Bri ovk ore Bidornwa 
Erepov Tov Taudrwy, otre xwpioT dy 
vite évepyela dv, d SiarauBdver td 
may cGua Sor’ elvan wh cuvexes, cabd- 
Tep A€youvar Anudkpitos Kal Aevxur- 
mos “al €repot moAAO! Tov puoLoAd- 
‘yev. Compare what is quoted from 
Parmenides, Vol. I. p- 586, 1; 587, 2. 

5 Arist. Gen. et Corr. I. @. ; 
Phys. l. ¢. 213 b, 4: Aéyovor 8 ev 
Hey (in the first place) 87e ktlvnory 
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out the supposition of an empty space. But instead of 
inferring from thence, like the Eleatics, that multiplicity 
and change are merely appearance, they draw this 
opposite conclusion : as there are in truth many things 
which arise and decay, change and move, and as all 
this would be impossible without the supposition of the 
non-existent, a Being must likewise belong to the non- 
existent. They oppose the main principle of Parme- 
nides that ‘ Non-Being is not,’ with the bold statement 
that ‘ Being is in no respect more real than Non-Being,’! 
that something (7d dév), as Democritus says, is in no- 
wise more real than nothing.” Being is conceived by 
them as by the Eleatics,? as the Plenum, Non-Being 
as the Void. This proposition therefore asserts that 


h kata témov ovx by ely (attn & 
éotl op Kal avinots)* ob yap dy 
Sorety elvan klynow, ei ph etn revo. 
(‘It appears that no motion would 
be possible ;’ not as Grote, Plato i. 
70, understands it: ‘motion could 
not seem to be present.’) Demo- 
eritus’s argument for this proposi- 
tion will immediately be examined ; 
and the relation of the Atomistic 
theories of the Void to those of 
Melissus later on. 

1 Arist. Metaph. i. 4, 985 b, 4: 
Aediimmos 5 Kal 6 Eraipos avrod 
Anpdkpitos oroixela wey Td TAT pes 
kal rd Kevov elval pact, AéyovTes TH 
bev bv, ro 5E ph dy, ToUTwy BE Td 
bev wARpes Kal orepedy Td dy, TO OE 
kevdy ye kar wavdy Td wy dy (81d Kar 
ovey waAAov 7d dy TOD ph dbyTOS 
elval macw 8r ovdé Td Kevdy TOD 
oépuaros), [Schwegler in h. l. sug- 
gests Tod kevod Td capa, or Ta 
cémara, which perhaps is better] 
altia 8& Tey byTwY TadTa ws BAny. 


Simpl. Phys. 7 a (no doubt after 


Theophrast.): thy yap tTéy aréuwv 
ovolay vactiy Kal mANpN bimoTWeMe- 
vos dv ederyev eivar Kab ey TH neva! 
peperbar, bmep wh dy edd Kal ove 
frartov tod byros elvar neat. 
Leucippus is the subject of the 
sentence. 

2 Plut. Adv. Col. 4, 2, p. 1109: 
(Anudxpitos) dioplCerar py paddoy 
To Bey ) Td pdev elvar: Sey pev 
dvoudQwy 7d cua pndey be 7d 
Kevoy, @s Ka) TovTov pow Tua Kad 
iwéctacw idtay éxovres. The word 
dev, which subsequently became 
obsolete (as the German Ichts is 
now), is also found in Alcseus, Fr. 
76, Bergk. In Galen’s account, 
De Elem. See. Hipp. i. 2, t. 1. 418 
Kihn, it is supposed, with some 
probability, that €v should be re- 
placed by 5év. 

3 Supra, Vol. I. 588 sq. 

4 Sup. notes 1 and 2 and p. 215, 
1; Arist. Phys. i. 5 init: TAYTES 
dé ravaytia dpxas Tolwotow.. . ral 
Anudkpitos Td atepedy Kal Kevdy, Gy 
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all things consist of the matter which fills space, and 
empty space itself.! These two cannot, however, be 
merely side by side, if phenomena are to be explained 
by reference to them; they are necessarily in one 
another, so that the Plenum is divided by the Vacuum, 
and Being by non-Being, and through the changing 
relation of their parts, the multiplicity and change of 
things is made possible.? That this division cannot go 
on to infinity, and that consequently indivisible atoms 
must be supposed to be the ultimate constituents of 
all things, Democritus proved with the observation 


T) pev &s dv, 7d & ds ove dy elvat 
gnow, Metaph.iv.5,1009 a, 26: rat 


*Avatayopas meutxbar wav ev mayti , 


gpnot cat Anudxpitos* Kal yap otros 
Td Kevdy Kal To TAF pes duolws Kal? 
Sriody Smdpxew wepos, Katror Td wey 
by TovTay elvar Td SE uy Br, not to 
mention later writers. According 
to Theophrastus (sup. p. 217, 1), 
Leucippus used the word vacrdy 
(=orepedv) for the Void. Simpl. 
De Ceo, 133 a, 8; Schol. 488 a, 18, 
asserts this still more distinctly of 
Democritus: Anudkp. iyryetrar thy 
TaY aidlov pio eivat wiKpds odatas, 
TAHV0s ametpovs, Tabtas 5& rémoy 
&dAdov brorlOnow treipoy TS weyébet, 
mpocoryopever 5& Toy wey Témoy TOLTdSE 
Tols dvduacl, TH TE KEVS Kal TS ovSer? 
kal TO drelpw, TOV Bé ovoid Exdo rny 
To TQedE Kal TE vasTS Kal t@ byri, 
Ibid. 271 a, 438; Schol. 514 a, 
and inf. p. 220, 3; Alex. ad Metaph. 
985 b, 4, p. 27, 8 Bon.: wAfpes 58 
Zreyoy T) cOpa 7) THY ardmov Sid 
vaotérntd TE Kal duitlay Tov Kevod, 
According to Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. 
iy. 9, p. 57, Democritus used vaord 
to express the atoms, Metrodorus 
adialpera, Hpicurus &roua; we 
shall find, however, infra, p. 219, 


3, that &roua is used likewise by 
Democritus. Stobzens, Hel. i. 306: 
Anudkp. a vara kal Kevd; similarly 
i. 848. Cf. Mullach, p. 142. 

* According to Arist. Phys. iv. 
6, 213 b, the arguments of Demo- 
critus in favour of empty space 
were as follows: (1) Movement 
can take place only in the Void; for 
the Full cannot admit anything else 
into itself (this is further supported 
by the observation that if two 
bodies could be in the same space, 
innumerable bodies would neces- 
sarily be there, and the smallest 
body would be able to include the 
greatest); (2) Rarefaction and 
condensation can only be explained 
by empty space (ef. c. 9 init.) ; (3) 
The only explanation of growth is 
that nourishment penetrates into 
the empty spaces of the body; (4) 
Lastly, Democritus thought he had 
observed that a vessel filled with 
ashes holds as much water as when 
it is empty, so that the ashes must 
disappear into the empty inter- 
spaces of the water, 

* Cf. Arist. Metaph. iv. 5 (sup. 
217, 4); Phys.iv. 6; Themist, Phys. 
40 b, p. 284 Sp, 
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already supplied to him by Zeno,’ that an absolute 
division would leave no magnitude remaining, and 
therefore nothing at all.? 
ever, the hypothesis was required by the concept of 
Being which the Atomists had borrowed from the 
Eleatics; for, according to this concept, Being can 
only be defined as indivisible unity. Leucippus and 
Democritus accordingly suppose the corporeal to be 
composed of parts incapable of further division; all 


Trrespectively of this, how- 


consists, they say, of Atoms and the Void.’ 
All the properties which the Eleatics ascribed to 


Being are then transferred to the Atoms. 


1 Supra, Vol. I. p. 614 sq. 

2 Arist. Phys. i. 8 (cf. Vol. I. 
618, 1); Gen. et Corr.i. 2, 316 a, 
13 sqq.; where the fundamental 
thought of the argument given 
in the text undoubtedly belongs to 
Democritus, even if the dialectical 
development of it may partly ori- 
ginate with Aristotle. In the 
previous context Aristotle says, 
and this deserves to be quoted 
in proof of his respect for Demo- 
critus, that the Atomistic doctrine 
of Democritus and Leucippus has 
much more in its favour than that 
of the Timeus of Plato: a%rioy dé 
rod ém Zdartov Sivacba Te buodo- 
yoUueva cvvopay (sc. Toy TIAdtwva) 
fh areipla. 81d boot evwnhract maddov 
éy rots uoikois aAAov dvvayraL 
SrorlOecOa Toradras apxas at em 
ToAd Bbvavtar cvvelpe’ of 3° ex THY 
ToAA@Y Adyav aledpyror TaY brap~ 
xévrwy byres, mds dAlya BAePaytes 
arodalvovrar paov. 1801 8’ thy Tus tat ex 
rottwv, dcov diapepovoly oi puoikds 
Kal Aoyiea@s oKomodyTes’ wep) yap TOD 
éroua etvar weyedn of wey paow bri 7d 
abtotplywvoy ToAAG ~ora, Anbdnpt- 
ros 8 dy haven oixelars wad puotkois 


They are 


Adyous wenetcbar. Philop. Gén. et 
Corr. 7 a, 8 b, seems to have no 
other authority than Aristotle. 

3 Demoer. Fr. Phys. 1 (ap. Sext. 
Math. vii. 185; Pyrrh. i. 213 sq. ; 
Plut. Adv. Col. 8, 2; Galen, De 
Elem. Sec. Hipp.i. 2; 1. 417 K): 
vouw yAukv Kal (Kad should no doubt 
be omitted) véuy mxpdv, vouw 
Gepudy, vdum wuxpdv. vouw Xporn- 
érep 5¢ Groua Kad cevdy, Emep vopt- 
Cera: pey elyat nal Sotdtera Te 
aicOnra, ove €or: O€ KaTd GANOELay 
ravTa, GAAw Ta Towa pdvoy Kar 
kevéy. Further references are un- 
necessary. That the term &roua 
or &rouot (oval) was used by De- 
moeritus, and even by Leucippus, 
is clear from this fragment, and 
also from Simpl. Phys. 7 a, 8a; 
Cic. Fin. i. 6,17; Plut. Adv. Col. 
8, 4 sq. (vide p. 220, 4). Else- 
where they are also called iS€a or 
oxhpara (vide inf. 220, 4), im oppo- 
sition to the Void, vaor& (p. 223, 3), 
and as the primitive substances, 
according to Simp. Phys. 310 a, 
apparently also pvois ; the latter; 
however, seems to be a miscon- 
ception. 
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underived and imperishable, for the primitive con- 
stituents of all things cannot have arisen from anything 
else, and nothing can resolve itself into nothing.! They 
are completely filled, and contain no empty space ;? 
and are consequently indivisible; for division and 
plurality are only possible where Being or the Plenum 
is divided by Non-Being or the Vacuum; in a body 
whick has absolutely no empty space, nothing can pene- 
trate by which its parts can be divided.?. For the same 
reason in their internal constitution and nature they 
are subject to no change, for Being as such is unchange- 
able; that which contains no kind of N on-Being must 
therefore remain always the same. Where there are no 
parts, and no empty interspaces, no displacement of 
parts can occur; that which allows nothing to penetrate 
into it can be effected by no external influence and 


experience no change of substance.! 


' Vide p. 216, 1; Plut. Plac.i. 3, 
28. To prove that all things are 
not derived, Democritus appeals to 
the fact that time is without begin- 
ning, Arist. Phys. viii. 1, 251 b, 16. 

* Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 8 (sup. 
p. 215, 1): 7d yap kuptws dy maymrAn- 
és bv. Philop. im h. . 36 a: the 
indivisibility of the atoms was thus 
proved by Leucippus: €xacroy réy 
bvtwv ort icvplos bv ev B& TG yTt 
ovdéy cory ov by, bore ovdt Kevdy, 
ei Fe ovdty Kevdy ev abrots, Thy dS 
Siaipeow tivev kevod &dbvaroy yeré- 
70a, dddvarov tpa adra SioupeOjvar, 

$ Arist. Metaph. vii. 18; De 
Owlo, iii. 4; sup. p. 216,38; Gen. 
et Corr. i. 8, 325 b, 5: oxedby dé 
kal "Eumedordet dvaykaioy Aéyew 
Bowep kal Acdeummds now elvat 
yop &tra oreped, Gdialpera, Bt, ef wh 
advrn épos cvvexeis eictv. Philop, ; 


he Atoms are 


vide previous note. His statement, 
however, is not to be regarded as 
independent historical evidence, but 
merely as his own emendation of 
that of Aristotle (vide Vol. I. -p. 
632,2). Simpl. De Celo, 109 b, 43; 
Schol. in Arist. 484 a, 24: éAeryor 
‘yap otro: (Leucipp. and Democrit.) 
dmrelpous civ Te TAHVE Tas &pyas, 
&s kat arduous kad Gdicipérous évous- 
(ov nod dmabe?s Bi, Td vaords elyau 
kal duofpous tod Kevod. Cie, Fin. i, 
6,17: corpora individua propter soli- 
ditatem, ef. p.216,4;217,1. Asindi- 
visible magnitude unbroken by no 
interspace, every atom is év tuvexés, 
as the Being of the Eleatics, the 
indivisibility of which Parmenides 
had also proved from its. absolute 
homogeneousness, vide Vol. I. 586, 
1; 585, 2. 

* Vide sup. p, 215, 1; 216, 3; 
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lastly, according to their substance, absolutely simple 
and homogeneous;! for, in the first place, on this 
_ condition only, as Democritus believes, could they work 
upon each other;? and secondly, as Parmenides had 


Arist. De Celo, iii. 7 (sup. p. 125, 
1); Gen. et Corr. i. 8, 825 a, 36: 
avaykatoy amabés Te Exartoy Aéyely 
TOV GdiaipeTwY, ov yap oldy Te TA- 
oXEW GAN 7 Sid Tod Kevovd. Plut. 
Adv. Col. 8, 4: Ti yup Aéyer Anud- 
Kpitos; ovcias dmetpous To TAOS 
arduous re kal ddiapdpovs err & 
Gmotovs Kal amrabeis ev Th Kev@ 
peperOar Siecwappevas’ Stray dé 
TeAdowow Gdaharas, } cvpmécwow 
4 mepimAakGot, palvecOar trav &0- 
poiCouevay Td wey Bdwp, 7d dE mip, 
Td 5€ huToy, 7d 8 &vOpwrov: civau 5é 
mdvra Tas &rduous idéas (al. idiws 
tr’ avrov Kahoupevas, Erepoy de 
pander" ee wey yep TOU Hi byTos ovK 
elvan yéveoty, ek 5 TOY byTaY pndey 
by yevéoOar TH pure TdoxXew phre 
peraBdrre Tas arduous brd oTEppd- 
TnT0S, Bev odre pda ef axpbaTwy, 
ote pow 7} Wuxhy e& arolwy Ka) 
[ayixwv] imdpxew (and, therefore, 
since they are colourless, no colour 
can arise from them, and since they 
are without properties and without 
life, no dvois or soul; so far, that 
is, as we haverespect to the essence 
of things, and not merely to the 
phenomenon). Galen. De Hlem. Sec. 
Hipp. i. 2, t. i. 418 sq. K: aradi 
8 brorideyvta Ta chara eivar Ta 
mara .. . ovd GAdAolotcba Kard. 
Tt Suvdweva Tavtas 6) Tas GAAOLS- 
cas, ds &rayres tvOpwrot memicTEv- 
Kaow elva . . . oloy ore Oepuatve- 
obal th pact exetvay ore Wyeaba, 
K.7.A, (sup. p. 220, 1) pht’ %arny 
Twa Brws emidéxerOa moTnTa 
Kata pndeulay petaBorjyv. Diog. 
ix. 44: e& dréuwy .. . Gmep 
civar Gmadh Kal dvarAolwra did Thy 


oteppdrnta. Simpl. ; 
note. 

1 Arist. Phys, iii. 4; Philop. u. 
Simpl. im A. 1. ef. infra, p. 224, os 
Arist. De Calo, TTae2 rOnbn 29 
de wh ouvexés Td Tay, GAN’ oe 
rAéyer AnusKpitos rad Actiummos 
Siapiomeva TO Kev, belay avaryicatoy 
elvan mdvrooy Thy lym, did piorar 
pay yep Tols oxhwariw" Thy de ptow 
elvat pari avrav ulav, domwep by ci 
Xpuods Exacroy etn Kexwpiouévor, 
Aristotle consequently ealis the 
Atoms Phys. 1. 2, 184 b, 21): 7d 
7évos ey, oxhware de H ele Siape- 
potoas 7) Kal aestles Simpl. in 
h.l.10 a,1: dpoyevets nad éx rhs 
avTns ovotas. 1d. ibid. 385 b, m: 
7d <lBos avTav Kal thy ovotay ty Kal 
copirevov. Id. De Celo, 111 a, 5; 
Schol. in Arist. 484 a, 84: arduous 
bpuolas Thy ovo (Guovopveis Karst.). 

2 Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 7, 823 
b, 10: Anuéxptros 8 mapa rods 
&Arous idiws ere~e pdvos (on the 
movety and _wdaoxew). onol yap rd 
avTd Kal Smoroy elvat TO TE mowody 
kal mdoxov' ov ‘yap eyxwpeiy TO, 
Erepa kal Siapépovra mado xew tr 
GAAHAWY, GAAG Key erepa dura. TOWN 
TL eis BAANAG, OVX 7H 
tavrdy 7. tmdpxet, TavTn TOvTO 
oupBalvew abrots. Theophr. De 
Sensu, 49: adévaroy dé ¢noe [Anuo- 
Kp. To an 7a) un Tare mdoxew, 
GAG real erepa bya movely oux Erepa. 
{l. ovx th ér, |; aAr’ 7 [1. n| TavTdév 
Tt. méoxe. Tols duolos, That De- 
mocritus applied this principle in 
the manner mentioned above is not 
stated expressly, but is in itself 
probable. Wefound the same with 


vide previous 


ay 


Erepa, GAN Hy 
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already shown,! this dissimilarity of one from another is 
a consequence of Non-Being; where pure Being with- 
out Non-Being is, there only one and the same consti- 
tution of this Being is possible. Our senses alone show 
us things qualitatively defined and distinct; to the 
primitive bodies themselves, the atoms, we must not 
ascribe any of these particular qualities, but merely 
that without which an existence, or a body, would not 
be thinkable.? In other words, Being is only the sub- 
stance that fills space, matter as such, not matter de- 
fined in any particular manner; for all definition is 
exclusion, each determinate substance is not that which 
others are: it is, therefore, not merely a Being but a 
Non-Being. The Atomistic doctrine of Being in all these 
respects differs only from the Eleatic in transferring to 
the many particular substances that which Parmenides 
had said of the one universal substance or the universe. 

But the homogeneousness and unchangeableness 
of the atoms must not be carried so far as to render 
the multiplicity and change of derived things impos- 
sible. If, therefore, our philosophers can admit no 
qualitative differences among the atoms, they must all 
the more insist that quantitatively, in regard to their 
form, their magnitude, and their reciprocal relations 


Diogenes (Vol. I. 286, 2); and as 
Diogenes (according to Vol. I. 300, 
2) borrowed from Leucippus, it is 
certainly possible that this weighty 
observation may have originally 
belonged to Leucippus. 
oto Wall 1G Ve, GR US tes 
ora, 216, 4. 
see OF. p_ 219, 8; Sext. Math. viii. 
6. Democritus regards the imma- 


terial alone as a real 5: 7d undey 
imoketoOat pice: aicOnrdy, Tay To 
mdvta ovyKpwovrdy atéuoy mons 
aicdnras modtnros Epnuov exovoay 
pvow. Plutarch and Galen, J. Ce 
with less exactitude, calls the 
atoms éroia, Further details will 
presently be given as to the quali- 
ties predicated or denied in regard 
to them. 
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in space, these atoms must be conceived as infinitely 
various. Democritus therefore declared that the atoms 
are distinguished from each other in regard to their 
shape, their order and their position:! differences of 
size and weight are likewise mentioned. The main 
distinction is that of shape, which, on that account, is 
often brought forward alone? and from which the 
atoms themselves are named forms. The Atomistic 
philosophy goes on to maintain that not only the atoms 
but the differences of shape among the atoms must be 
infinite in number, partly because there is no reason 
why one shape should belong to them more than 
another ; and partly because only on this supposition 


1 Arist. Metaph. i. 4, after the 
words quoted, p. 217, 1: Ka@dzep of 
év motodyTes THY broKEmevny ovclay 
TaAAG Tots mdbeowW ad’TIS yevyOor 

. Toy adtoy Tpdmov Kal obTOL Tas 
Siapopas aitias THY BAAwy elval pa- 
ow, TavTas wevTorTpels elvatA€yovot, 
oXIpd Te Kad Tdky Kal Oéowy. Biapé- 
pew yap pao Td by puoug Kad Siabiyh 
kal tpomf pdvov' TovtTwy be 6 pev 
puopmos oxhud éeorw, 7 SE Biabiyh 
TaELs, 7 5€ TpoTh éois Siahéper yap 
To wey A Tod N oxnpari, rd 6¢ AN 
Tov NA rdéer, To 5¢ Z TOUN Gece, 
The same is stated more briefly, 
zbid. viii. 2, init. The same differ- 
ences among the atoms are men- 
tioned by Arist. Phys. i. 5, init. ; 
Gen. et Corr. i. 1, 814 a, 21 «, 2, 
315 b, 33 c, 9, 327 a, 18. These 
statements are then repeated by his 
commentators: Alex. Metaph. 538 
b, 15 Bekk. 27, 7 Bon.; Simpl. 
Phys. 7 a, 8 a, 68 b (Schol, 488 a, 
18; Philop. De An. B, 14; Phys. C, 
14; Gen. et Corr.3 b, 7a. ‘Puopds, 
characterised by Philop. and Suid. 
as an expression peculiar to Abdera, 


is only another pronunciation of 
pvduds. Diog. ix. 47 speaks of 
writings m. 7@v diapepdytwv pucuay 
and 7. dmenippuopmay, 

? For example. by Aristotle, 
Phys. i. 2; De Calo, i.7 (vide p- 
221, 1); Gen. et Corr.i. 8, 325 b, 
17: Tots mev ydp ear ddialpera Te 
TpOTa TAY Copdrway, TXhwaTL diapé- 
povra movoy, and afterwards, 326 a, 
14: GAAG phy &romoy Kal ei nbey 
bmdpxet GAN 7) pdvoy ox Tua. 

3 Plut. Adv. Col. 1. c.; Arist. 
Phys. iii. 4,208 a, 21: (Anpédxpires) 
ek THIS TavoTEpulas Tov TxnUdTwOY 
(Gmeipa, moved T& oToLxEla) ; Gen. et 
Corr. i. 2, see following note, and 
inf. p. 229,4; De An.i.2; cf. p. 
226,n.; De Respir.c. 4,472 a, 4, 15; 
Simpl. Phys. 7 a, vide p. 224, 1. 
Democritus had himself composed 
a work mepl ide@y (Sext. Math. vii. 
137), which, no doubt, treated of the 
form of the atom, or of the atoms 
generally. Hesychius says idéa, no 
doubt after Democritus, and that it 
meant also 7b eAdxioTov copa, cf. 
Mullach, 135. 
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can it be explained that things are so infinitely diverse, 
are subject to so many changes and appear so differently 


to different people.! 
guished from each other as 


1 Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 815 
b, 9: éwel ® dovto radrnbes ev ra 
gpatverOor, éevaytia 5& Kal &reipa rad 
pawdspueva, TAOXHUATA Kreipa, éroly- 
cay, dote Tats meTaBorats Tod cvy- 
keyuevouTd adTd evayrlov Soxeiv tAN@ 
kal BAA® Kal peTarivetoOat wiKpod eu- 
Meryvumévov Kai Brws Erepoy patverOat 
évbs perakivnbévros: ék Tay abray 
yap tpayedia Kal Kougdia ylyera 
ypayudrov. Ibid. c, 1, 814 a, 21: 
Anpdnpiros St Kal Aevuurmos ek 
coudrayv adiupérwy Tada cvyKel- 
cbat pact, radta 8 &metpa nad 7d 
TAOS eivat kal Tas wopgas, ara 5é 
mods ara diapépey (here taAAa is 
again the subject) tovrois é ey eict 
(the atoms of which they consist) 
kal Oéce. Kal rate tovTwy. Ibid. 
c, 8, 325 b, 27: (Actutmmos) adrelpors 
wplcOa oxnpacr tev adiatpérwr 
otepeay Exacrov. De Celo, iii. 4, 
303 a.5, p. 216, 3; zbid. line 10: Kat 
mpos Tovros re) Siapéper TA cduce- 
Ta oXhpaoww (this is repeated at line 
30), Greipa d& TA oxXhuaTa, Ureipa 
kal 74 GmAG odhuard hacw elvat. 
De An. i. 2,404 .a,1. The infinite 
number of the atoms is very often 
mentioned, ¢.g. Arist. Phys. iii. 4, 
203 a, 19; Gen. et Corr. i. 8, 325 
a, 30; Simpl. Phys. 7 a; Plut. 
Adv. Col. 8,4; Diog. ix. 44 (who, 
however, clumsily adds that the 
atoms are also unlimited in size). 
Concerning their innumerable and 
manifold forms, oxadnva, vyKiatpé- 
dn, KoiAa, kupta, &e., ef. Theophr. 
De Sensu, 65 sq.; Id. Metaph. 
(Fr. 34) 12, where he censures De- 
mocritus for the irregularity of the 
forms of his atoms; Cie. N. D. i. 


Further, the atoms are distin- 
to size,? but it is not clear 


24, 66; Alexander, ap. Philop. 
Gen. et Corr. 3b; Plut. Place. i. 3, 
30 (the two last also remark the 
divergence of Epicurus on this 
point); cf. Part m1. a, 375, second 
edition; Themist. Phys. 32 a (222 
sp.); Philop. De An. B, 14; Simpl. 
Phys. 7 a, who gives as a reason 
for this definition, appealing to the 
utterances of the Atomists them- 
selves: T@y éy rats atéuors oxnud- 
Tw &reipoy To TAHOds Hast bia TH 
fendev GAAov ToLodToy # rowodvToy 
elvat (cf. Plut. Col. 4, 1: according 
to Colotes, Democritus maintained : 
TOY wTpayudtwr ExacToy od MaAXoy 
Totoy 7) Totoy elvat), and previously, 
with Aristotle: ray cxnudtwr éka- 
orov els érépay exxoomovmevoy obry- 
«pio &AXAnv wotety Siddeow: Sore 
evAdyws Grelpwy odoadv Trav apxav 
ndvTaTa don Kad Tas odclas &rodd- 
ce emnyyéAdovto bh’ ob TE yiveTat 
kal m@s. 81d Kal pact udvois Tots 
&reipa moder ta oToryeia mdvra 
ounBalvew kard Adyov. Id. De Celo, 
133 a, 24, 271 a, 48 (Schol. 488 a, 
32, 514 a, 4); ef. infra, p. 232 sq.; 
245, 1. 

* Arist. Phys. iii. 4, 203 a, 33: 
Anudkpiros 8 ovdéy Erepoy et Erépou 
ylyverOa tev mpdtav pyolv: arr? 
buws ye adtd 7d Kowdry cua wéyrov 
eorly apxh, meyer kate wdpia Kad 
oxXhuware dapépor, which is repeated 
by Philoponus, Simplicius, in Ah. 1., 
and others (Schol. in Arist. 362 b, 
22 sq.); Simpl. De Cwlo, 110 a, 1; 
133 a, 13 (dbid. 484 a, 27; 488 a, 
22); Gen. et Corr. i. 8 (inf. p. 227, 
1). Theophr. De Sensu, 60 : Anudkpi- 
TOS. . . TA Mev Tors meyébeat, TH 5E 
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how this distinction is related to the distinction of form.' 
For as the atoms are indivisible only because there is 
no vacuum in them, they are not mathematical points, 
but bodies of a certain magnitude,” and in this respect 
they may be as different as they are in form. Demo- 
critus, however, supposed that all atoms are too small 
to be perceived by our senses ;* this he was compelled to 


rois oxhuacw, eyvia deTdker kal Geer 
Siopi¢er. Ibid. 61, vide infra 226, 
1, Plut. Place. i. 3, 29; 4, 1. 

1 On the one hand, as has just 
been shown, the form only is usually 
mentioned as that by which the 
atoms are distinguished from one 
another, and so we might suppose 
that a certain size was connected 
with each form (thus Philop. De 
An. e. 6, conjectures that Demo- 
critus regarded the spherical atoms 
as the smallest; because, among 
bodies of equal mass, those that 
are spherical have the smallest ex- 
tent). On the other hand, among 
the atoms of like form, greater 
and smaller are distinguished, as 
we shall presently find, in respect 
to the round atoms; and conversely 
atoms of various forms are, on 
account of their agreement in size, 
included in one element. Arist. 
De Celo, iii. 4, 303 a, 12 (after the 
quotation on p. 224, 1): motov 5 kal 
rl éxdorov To oXHua TAY TTOLXElwY 
ovbty emididpicay, GAAX pdvoy TO 
mupl Thy opaipay amedwxay * aépa, 
Bt Kal Hdwp nal TGAAG peyéber Kal 
puxpdrnte SeiAov, as otoay avTav 
Thy pvow olov mavamepulay mayer 
tev orotxelwy; for they suppose 
that in them atoms of the most 
various forms are mingled. 

2 Galen (De Elem. sec, Hipp. 1. 
2 T. I. 418 K) says that Epicurus 
regarded the atoms as &@pavora 
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51d okAnpétntos, Leucippus as 
adiapera tmd ouiKpdrntos. Sim- 
plicius, Phys. 216 a, says that 
Leucippus and Democritus con- 
sidered that the indivisibility of 
primitive bodies arose not merely 
from their dmddea, but also from 
the cuikpoy kal dwepés ; Epicurus, on 
the contrary, did not hold them to 
be duep%, but &roua Sid thy aard- 
Geay, Similarly, in De Colo, 271 
b, 1, Schol. 514 a, 14, they are 
spoken of as 8: opixpdrnta Kal 
varrétynra &rowot. This is a mis- 
take (perhaps of the Epicureans) ; 
Aristotle's polemic against the 
atoms is directed against the ma- 
thematical atom as well (De Celo, 
iii. 4, 303 a, 20), but Democritus 
and Leucippus, as Simpl. Phys, 18 
a, acknowledges, supposed, not 
thatthe atoms were mathematically 
indivisible, but, like Epicurus, that 
they were physically indivisible. 

3 Sext. Math. vii. 139: Aéye 
5e kare AcE “yvduns be B00 cioly 
ida, wey yonotn m 8& oKotln: 
kal oxotins mew TAde Evurayra, dps, 
a&xoh, dduh, ‘yedots, Wadous* 7 de 
yonoln durokekpummevn —[ daroxerpt- 
evn] d& (2) tabrns.” tra mpoxpl- 
you Ths ckorins Thy yynolny emipépet 
réyov? “bray 4 oKorln pnkere 
divnta phre Spy ew Edarrov (see 
what is still smaller), wire akove, 
uhre d5uao0u, whre yeverOu, unre 
ev Th Waboer alcOdverOat, arr’ ém) 


Q 
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assume because every substance perceptible to sense is 
divisible, changeable, and of determinate quality. But 
magnitude directly involves weight, for weight belongs 
to every body as such, and as all matter is homogeneous, 
it must equally belong to all bodies; so that all bodies 
of the same mass are of the same weight: the propor- 
tion of weight of particular bodies is therefore exclu- 
sively conditioned by the proportion of their masses, 
and corresponds entirely with this, and when a larger 
body appears to be lighter than a smaller one, this is 
only because it contains in it more empty space, and 
therefore its mass is really less than that of the other.! 


Aerrérepov,” there (the meaning 
must be) true knowledge enters: 
Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 8 (sup. p. 
215, 1); Simpl. De Celo, 138 a, 18 
(Schol. 488 a, 22), &e. The atoms 
there are rightly called, in Plut. 
Place. 1. 3, 28, Stob, Eel. i. 796, 
Adyw Gewpynta, though the expres- 
sion may originally belong to Epi- 
eurus; and Aristotle, Gen. et Corr. 
1. 8, 326 a, 24, censures the Ato- 
mistic doctrine thus: &romoy kal 7d 
MiKkpa wey aSiatpera elvar peyddra dé 
Hh. When Dionysius ap. Eus. Pr. 
Hy. xiv. 23, 3, says that Epicurus 
believed all atoms to be absolutely 
small and imperceptible to sense ; 
whereas Democritus supposed some 
to be large; and Stob. £cl. i. 348, 
asserts that Democritus thought it 
possible that an atom may be as 
large as a world—this is certainly 
erroneous. It would be more 
reasonable to infer from Arist. De 
An. i. 2, 404 a, 1, that the atoms 
were under certain circumstances 
visible. Aristotle here says of 
Democritus: dmelpwy yap dvTwy 
TXNMATOV Kal aTéuwy TA THPatpoetd7h 


mip Kal puxhy A€yel, otov ev TS apr 
7% Kadovpeva Edopara, & batverat 
év Tals did Tay Oupidwy axriowv, and 
these words are too explicit to 
justify Philoponus (De An. B 14 
Gen. et Corr, 9 b) in citing the 
motes of the sunbeam as an ex- 
ample of bodies which usually 
escape our senses. But if Demo- 
critus, in connection with a Pytha- 
gorean theory (sup. Vol. I. p. 476, 
2), supposed that these motes con- 
sisted of similar atoms to the soul, 
he might still consider them as 
aggregations of those atoms, the 
particular constituents of whick 
we cannot distinguish. 

These propositions, so impor- 
tant in regard to the subsequent 
theory of Nature, are an immediate 
consequence of the qualitative 
homogeneousness of all matter. 
The Atomists were aware of these 
consequences, as Aristotle shows 
(De Celo, iv. 2, 308 b, 35): 7& 88 
TpOTa Kal &roua trois wey éemlreda 
A€yourw && dy cuvérrynKe TH Bdpos 
EXovta Tay cwudrov (Plato) &romoy 
Td gdvat, rots 88 orepea paddov 
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Thus the Atoms must have weight, and the same speci- 
fic weight; but at the same time they must differ in 


weight quite as much as in magnitude." 


This doctrine 


is of great importance for the Atomistic system: texts 
which maintain the contrary? are to be considered 


évdéxerar Agyew To pet(ov elvai 
Bapitepoy a’rév’ (Democritus does 
not say this, vide following note) : 
tev dt cuvbérwy, emedhitep ov pal- 
verat tovtov %xew exaotoy Tov 
tpdmov, GAAG TOAAG BapUTepa dpa- 
pev Ader Tw Tov byKov byTa, Kafdmep 
épiov xadkdy, Erepoy 7b altioy 
olovral re Kal Aéyovow eto (Ato- 
mists, no doubt Democritus) 7d 
yap Kevoy éumepiAauBayduevoy Kov- 
ifaw Ta cahuard pact Kal moreiv 
Zorw bre Ta pwel(w KoupdTepa, TAELOV 
yap Exew kevdv. 514 TovTO yap Kal 
tov dyKov eclvart pel(w ovyKelweva 
morAdnis e& towy ortepedv 7) Kal 
érattévey. bArws 5 Kal mayTds 
atriov elvat Tov Kouvpotépov 7d 
mAetoy evuTdpxe Kevdv 51d 
yap rovtTo Kah Tb nip elval pact 
Kovodraroy, bri wActoToY EXEL KEVOV. 
Theophr, De Sensu, 61: Bapd pev 
oby Kal Kodpov TE meyer diaper 
Anpdkpitos, ef yap Siaxpibeln ev 
éxaoroy (the individual atoms), 
Kal Kata oxhua Siapépor (so that 
they cannot therefore be measured 
by one another), ora@udy dy én 
peyéber thy xpiow [so I read with 
Preller, H. Phil. Gr.-rom. § 84 for 
pdow] exe. od why Gr’ év ye Tots 
puxtots Koubdrepoy dy elva Td mrEov 
zxov kevdv, Bapttepoy dt To edar- 
tov. ev évlois mey ovTws elpniev* 
éy &ddots 5é Kodhov clval pow 
&mAG@s rd rAewrdy. The words et 
yap diaxpi0.—craQudy are partly 
based on my own conjecture, and 
partly on Mullach, p. 214, 346 sq. 
Various conjectural readings have 
been suggested to complete the 


text, by Schneider and Wimmer in 
their editions; Burchard, Democr. 
Phil. de Sens. 15; Philippson,”tAn 
avOpwmrtyn, 135; Papencordt, Atom. 
Doctr. 53; and Preller, l.c. The 
text itself stands thus: « yap 
Siaxpily BvOev Exacroy, ei Kal Kara 
oxiua diapépor, Siapéper sradudy, 
ete. Cf. also Simpl. De Celo, 302 
b, 35 (Schol. 516 b, 1); Alex. ap. 
Simpl. ibid. 306 b, 28 sq. (Schol. 
517 a, 8). 

1 Vide previous note and Arist. 
Gen. ef Corr. i. 8, 526 a, 9: Kalrot 
Baybrepdv ye Kata thy twepoxny 
onow evar Anudkpitos Exaotov Tas 
adiapérav. Simpl. De Colo, 204 
b. 27; Schol. in Arist. 510 b, 30; 
vide infra. Further details, p. 241. 

2 So Plut. Plac. i. 8, 29. Epi- 
eurus ascribed form, magnitude, 
and weight to the atoms: Anud- 
Kpitos pv yap edeye Bio, peyebds 
re Kal oxjua’ 6 8 ’Emlxoupos rov- 
ros Kol tplrov, 7» Bapos, émédn- 
kev, Stob. i. 348 (ef. p. 224, 3): 
Anuékp. Ta mpOTd pnor couara, 
Taira 8 hy Te vaortd, Bdpos wey ove 
Zyelv, riveitOau dé Kat GAANAOTUTLAY 
év TG amelpw. Cie. De Fato, 20, 
46. Epicurus represented the 
atoms as moved by their weight, 
Demoeritus by impact. Alex. on 
Metaph. i. 4, 985 b, 4: ob5e yup 
né0ev % Bapitns ev Tats &7Omots 
A€youor’ TH yup aweph TH émivoou- 
peva ros arduos Kal mépn byra 
avray &Baph pac elvus Alexan- 
der here appeals to the third book 
of Aristotle. 7. odpavod; but seems 
to refer what is said in the first 
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erroneous. Concerning the differences of the atoms as 
to place and order, Democritus seems to have given no 
farther or more general definitions ; at any rate, tradition 
has preserved nothing beyond what we have already 
quoted.! 

The Void was conceived by the Atomists as un- 
limited; this was required, not only by the infinite 
number of the atoms, but also by the idea of empty 
space.” The atoms are comprehended by the Void,? 
and by it are separated from each other;+ wherever 
therefore there is a combination of atoms, there neces- 
sarily is the Void; it is, like the Plenum, in all things.® 
This definition, however, was not so rigorously carried 
out by the founders of the Atomistic philosophy that 
they admitted no direct contact of the atoms with 


chapter against the Platonic con- 
struction of the elements, wrongly, 
to Leucippus and Democritus, who 
admitted no parts in the atoms. 

1 The differences of place and 
form, which Aristotle enumerates 
(Phys. i. 5), he gives not in the 
name of Democritus, but in his 
own. 

2 Arist. De Celo, iii. 2, 300 b, 
8: Aevelrmm kab Anpoxpit@ rots 
A€youow wel KivElcOa TX mpOTa 
Thmata evT@e KevG ka TE arelpo, 
Aekréoy Tiva Klynow Kal tls h Kare 
ovow avrdy ktynois. Cic. Fin. i. 6 
(imf.}; Simpl. Phys. 144 b; De 
Celo, 91 b, 36, 300 b, 1 (Schol. 
480 a, 38, 516 a, 37); Stob. Eel. i. 
880; Plut. Plac. i. 3, 28. Ac- 
cording to Simpl. Phys. 133 a, De- 
mocritus distinguished from the 
Void, Space (rémos), by which, like 
Epicurus after him (Part im. a, 
373, second edition), he understood 


the distance between the ends of 
what surrounds a body (7d didornua 
Td petat) Tay eoxdrey Tod Teptée- 
Xovros), a distance which is some- 
times filled with a body and - 
sometimes empty. But it is quite 
possible that Democritus, whose 
definitions are coupled by Sim- 
plicius with those of Epicurus, did 
not formulate his theory so exactly, 
Phys. 124 a. Simplicius says: 73 
yap Kevov témov elmev 6 Anudkpitos. 
Similarly 89 b. 

° Vide previous note, and p. 
216, 1. 

4 Arist. De Celo, i. 7, 275 b, 
29: ef S& wh ouveyts Td may, GAN’ 
domep Aéyet Anudkpitos Kal Acbxu- 
mos, diwpirnevaTg kevge. Phys. iv. 
6 (cf. p. 216, 4) where there is also 
an allusion to the similar doctrine 
of the Pythagoreans. 

° Arist. Metaph. iv. 5; sup. p. 
217, 4, &e. 
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each other;! it was only the actual uniting of the 
atoms which they denied.” 

According to these presuppositions, all qualities of 
things must be reduced to the amount, magnitude, form 
and relations in space, of the atoms of which they 
consist, and all change in things must be reduced to 
an altered combination of atoms.’ A thing arises when 
a complex of atoms is formed; it passes away, when 
such a complex is dissolved ; it changes when the place 
and position of the atoms is changed, or a portion of 
them is displaced by others; it augments when new 
atoms are added to the complex; it decreases when 


some atoms are separated from it.* 


1 Of, Arist. Phys. iii. 4, 203 a, 
19: 800. 8 a&reipa moioter Ta oToL- 
xeia, Kabdmrep Avatarydpas Kat Anps- 
Kpitos ... Th apf auvexes Td 
treipov elval pac. Gen. et Corr. 
i. 8 (sup. p. 215, 1): morety Be Kad 
mdoxe H TYvyXdvovcw amrdpuerva, 
ibid. 325 b, 29. Plato, as well as 
Leucippus, supposed the atoms to 
have a definite form: é« 5%) TovTay 
ai yevéoes Kal af Siaxpioers, Aevicin- 
my pev dv0 Tpdmo wy elev [sc. TIS 
yevérews Kal diaxploews |, did TE TOU 
Kevod Kal 01a Tis apys (TavTn yap 
Siciperdv Exacrov), TAdran 5¢ Kara 
chy apyy pdvoy, Ibid. 326 a, 31, 
is directed against the Atomis:s: 
ei piv yap pla pbots eorly andyTov 
rh rd xwploay ; 7) did Th od yiyverat 
ibdueva tv, bowep Bwp Baros bray 
Giyn; Simpl. De Colo, 133 a, 18; 
Schol. 488 a, 26. There is no con- 
tradiction here with the passage 
quoted above, note 2, which asserts 
that the world is not cuvexés ; for 
that which merely touches can form 
indeed a connected mass in space, 
and so far may be called owvexes TH 


Similarly all in- 


éof ; butit is still without internal 
connection, and, therefore, not in 
the strict sense cuvexés. Vide Phys. 
viii. 4, 255 a, 13; Simpl. Phys. 
195 b, where this expression is thus 
amended : 7h apf cuvexiComeva GAN’ 
ovx) TH evdoe, cf. inf. p. 245, 1. 
We have, therefore, no right to 
understand contact in the Aristo- 
telian passages as referring merely 
to close proximity, as is done by 
Philop. Gen. et Corr. 36 a. 

2 Cf.previous note, and p. 216, 3. 

3 Of. Simpl. De Colo, 252 b, 40 
(Schol. 510 a, 41): Anudkprros de, 
as Ocdppacros ev Tois bucikols taro- 
pet, ws iiwriKds &rodwdvTwy TOY 
Kara Td Oepudy Kal 7d uxpdy Kat Td 
rota airwaroyolvtwy, emi Tas 
arduous avéBn. 

4 Arist."Gen. et Corr. 1. 2, 315 
b, 6: Anpdrpiros 5& Kak AevKinmos 
mouoapres Th OXNMATA THY dAAolw- 
ow kal thy yeveow ee TOUT@Y TOLOVTL 
diaxploer wey Kad ovynploe yeverw 
al pOopay, Tater be Kal Gere GA- 
Aolwowv, &e.; tbid. c. 8 (p. 215, 1). 
Ibid. c. 9, 327, 16: dpamer de 7d 
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fluence of one thing upon another is of a mechanical 
kind, and consists in pressure and percussion ; if, there- 
fore, a merely dynamical influence seems to be produced 
from a distance, we must suppose that it is in reality 
mechanical, and as such brought about by contact. 
The Atomists, therefore, seek to explain all such phe- 
nomena, as Empedocles did, by the doctrine of emana- 
tions.! If, lastly, many and various physical properties 
appear to belong to things, these also must be explained 
mechanically by the quantitative relations of the atoms. 
According to their substance, all things are alike; only 
the form, size, and combination of their original con- 
stituents are different. But among these derived 
qualities themselves there is an essential difference. 


avTd gBua cuvexes dy bTe ev Eypdv 
6re BE Temnyds, od Sicpéoer Kad 
cuv0éce. TovTO mafdy, ovde TpoTH 
Kat Siabiyf, Kabawep A€yer Anudkpi- 
tos, Metaph, i. 4, p. 228, 1. Phys. 
viii. 9, 265 b, 24: the Atomists 
ascribe movement in space only to 
the primitive bodies, and all other 
movements to derived bodies: avéa- 
veoOa yap Kal POlvew Kal &dAAoL0d- 
Oa cvyKpivoméerwy Kal Siakpwomevey 
TOV aTOMoY THuaTwY aciv, which 
Simpl. iz h. 7. 310 a, constantly re- 
.peats; De Celo, iii. 4, 7 (sup. p. 
216, 3; 125, 7); Simpl. Categ. Schol. 
in Ar. 91 a, 86; Galen, De Elem. 
sec. Hipp.i. 9, T. I, 483 K, &e. 

1 Cf. Arist. Gen. e¢ Corr. i. 8 
(sup. p. 215, 1). Leucippus and 
Democritus derive all action and 
suffering from contact. One thing 
suffers from another, if parts of the 
latter penetrate the empty inter- 
spaces of the former. Alex. Aphr. 
(Qu. Nat.ii. 28, p. 187 Sp.) mentions 
the emanations more distinctly; he 


tells us that Democritus, like Em- 
pedocles (sup. p. 134, 1), sought to 
explain the attractive power of the 
magnet (on which, according to 
Diog. ix. 47, he wrote a treatise) 
on this theory. He thought that 
the magnet and the iron consist of 
atoms of similar nature, but which 
are less closely packed together in 
the magnet. As on the one hand, 
like draws to like, and on the other, 
all moves in the Void, the emana- 
tions of the magnet penetrate the 
iron, and press out a part of its 
atoms, which, on their side, strain 
towards the magnet, and penetrate 
its empty interspaces. The iron 
itself follows this movement, while 
the magnet does not move towards 
the. iron, because the iron has 
fewer spaces for receiving its efflu- 
ences. Another and a more im- 
portant application of this doctrine, 
in which Democritus also. agreed 
with Empedoeles, will be found in 
the section on sense-perceptions. 
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Some of them follow immediately from the relative 
proportion of the atoms in combination, irrespectively 
of the manner in which we perceive them; they there- 
fore belong to the things themselves. Others, on the 
contrary, result indirectly from our perception of those 
proportions and combinations; they, therefore, primarily 
belong not to the nature of things, but to the sensations 
caused by things.! These consist in weight, density, 
and hardness, to which Democritus adds heat and cold, 
taste and colour.? That these qualities do not present 
the objective constitution of the thing purely, he showed 
from the different impression produced by the same 
objects, in the above-mentioned respects, upon different 
persons and in different circumstances.? But they are 


1 Here we first meet with the 
distinction of primary and secon- 
dary qualities, afterwards intro- 
duced by Locke, and of such great 
importance for the theory of know- 
ledge. 

2 Democrit.swp.p. 219, 3; Theo- 
phr. De Sensu, 63 (cf. 68 sq.) on 
Democrit.: mep! pev ody Bapéos kal 
Kovgov Kal okAnpod Kal padaKov 
ey rovrous apoplte Tov 3 tAAwy 
aic@nt@v ovdevds elvan ota, GAA 
méyra mabn THS aicOhrews aAdoLOV- 
pévns, && Ts yiver Oa Thy pavtaciay. 
ovde yap TOD Wuxpov Kal TOU Pepuov 
bow tmapxe, AAG To oXHMa [SC. 
Tov atouwv| metamlarov eprydfeo bat 
Kal Thy Tet éepav dArolwrw' 6 TL 
yep dy &Opow 7 qoor évioxvely 
Exdor@, To 8’ els wiKpa draveunpevov 
avatodnrov elva. Cf. Arist. De An. 
iii, 2, 426 a, 20; Simpl. Phys. ING) 
b; De An. 54 a; Sext. Math. 
viii. 6, ete. The words of Dioge- 
nes, ix. 45, belong no doubt to 
this connection; in our text they 


make nonsense: morta 5 vopima 
eva, dice 8 arduous Kal revdr. 
According to Democrit. /. ¢., it 
should stand thus: moidrnras 5¢ 
vouw elya, ete. 

8 Theophrastus continues: o7- 
peioy 88, &s ovK eiod pice, 7) BN 
ravTa mac. palvecOou tors (gos, 
GAN’ 0 Huiv yAved TodT’ GAdots 
mucpoy, Ka érépos dtv Kal aAAols 
Spi, ToIs B& orpudydy Kal TH BALA 
b& Goattws, eri 8 adrovs (the per- 
ceiving subject) meraBddArcw TH 
kpdoet (the mixture of their cor- 
poreal ingredient changes ; others, 
however, read xploet) nat [l. are | 
ro, wd0n Kal Tas HAtKlas: H Kal pave- 

by &s H Sidbeois aitla ris payvTa- 
clas, ibid. § 67. The same reasons 
for the uncertainty of the sense- 
perceptions are mentioned by Aris - 
totle, Metaph. iv. 5, 1009 b, 1, as 
belonging, it wouldseem, to Demo- 
eritus. Cf. Democrit. ap. Sext. 
Math. vii. 136: tpees 5€ TE pey 
edvti ovdev atperts Evvlemev, META- 
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of course based upon something objective, and the 
philosopher’s task is to point out what this is, by de- 
fining the form and relations of the atoms by which 
the sensations of heat, colour, &c., are brought about. 

Of the primary qualities of things, their weight is 
reduced by Democritus simply to their mass: the 
greater the mass of a body, after subtracting the 
void interspaces, the heavier it is; if the extent be 
equal, the weight must therefore correspond with the 
density.' Similarly hardness must be conditioned by 
the proportion of the empty and the full in bodies; 
yet it depends not merely on the number and size of 
the empty interspaces, but also on the manner of their 
distribution: a body which is intersected equally at 
many points by the Void, may possibly be less hard 
than another body which has larger interspaces, but 
also larger unbroken portions ; even though the former, 
taken as a whole, contains in an equal space less of the 
Void. Lead is denser and heavier, but softer than 
iron.? 

The secondary qualities were generally derived by 
Democritus from the form, the size and the order of 
the atoms; for he supposed that a body produces 
different sensations according as it touches our senses 
with atoms of such or such form or magnitude arranged 
in closer or looser, equal or unequal, order ;* and that, 


minrov b& Kard Te THuaTos Siabvyhv 
[=Taew, cf. p. 223, 1] kal ray érel- 
cidytey Kal Toy dyTioTnpiCoyT@Y, 

1 Vide swp. p. 226 on the den- 
sity of the atoms as a consequence 
of their close juxtaposition. Simpl. 
Categ. (Basil. 1551) 68 y; Philop. 


Gen. et Corr. 89 b; ef. Arist. Gen. 
et Corr, i. 8,326 a, 23. 

? Theophrastus, J. c. 62. 

8 This results also from what 
is said of particular colours and 
tastes, Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 
316 a, 1: xpoidy o¥ dnow efvat 
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therefore, one and the same object appears to us dif- 
ferently (¢.g. warmer or colder), according as the atoms 
of one or other kind of which it is composed, impinge 
upon our organs of sense in sufficient mass to produce 
a perceptible impression.! His more precise definitions 
relate chiefly, as Theophrastus says,” to colours and to 
the qualities perceptible to taste. What Theophrastus 
tells us on both subjects* is a further proof of the care 
with which Democritus sought to explain natural 
phenomena by means of his general presuppositions; 


but this is not the place to follow up such details. 


We have still to notice 


[Anudxp.], tpomhi yap xpopatlCecOat. 
Theophr. J. c. 63 (sup. p- 2381, 2); 
and ibid. 64: ov pay AAA Somep 
Kal Te GAAa Kal Tatra (Heat, Taste, 
Colour) avariéyot tois oXhuaot, 
ibid. 67, 72. Caus. Plant. vi. 2, 3: 
&romov 5€ Kakeivo Tors TH oXHuaTA 
Aégyouow [sc. altia Tay xXuuay] 7 
Tov Suvtwy Siapopa Kata pupdtnTa 
kal péyeOos cis TO wh THY abThy 
éxew Sivauw. 

1 Vide the concluding words of 
the passage, quoted p. 231, 2, and 
Theophrastus, De Sensu, 67 : @cat- 
Tws de KalTas dAAaS éxdorov Buvdiprers 
arodldwowr, dydryov cis TA OXHaTA* 
amdytwy 5& Tay oXNMAT OY ovdty 
éixcépauoy elvau Kal Guryes Tots BAAS, 
GA’ éy Exdotw (sc. XUVAG) TOAAG 
clvas kal roy adtdy Exe Aelou Kal 
Tpaxeos Kal mepipepods Kal dtéos Kab 
Tov Aoray" 6 8 by eva hetor oy, 
ToUTO pdAdicTa eviTxveLY amps TE THY 
aloOnow kal Thy divauv. (Similarly 
Anaxagoras, vide infra.) Cf. also 
Arist. Metaph. iv. 5; sup. p. 217, 4; 
De Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 315 b, 9; 
Philop. ad h. 7. 6 a, and the sec- 
ion on the senses. 

2 De Sensu, 64; Fr. 


4 (De 


the opinion of Democritus 


Odor.), 64. Theophr. also remarks 
on the want of exact definitions 
respecting colours, and the form of 
the atoms corresponding to each 
colour. : 

3 On tastes, which must be 
regulated by the form of the atoms 
touching the tongue, J. ¢. 65-72 ; 
De Caus. Plant. vi. 1, 2, 6, ¢. 6, 
1, 7, 23 Fr. 4, De Odor, 64; ct. 
Alex. De Sensu, 105 b (which 
Arist. De Sensu, ec. 4, 441 a, 6, 
refers to Democritus), 109 a. On 
colours, among which Democritus 
regards white, black, red and green 
as the four primitive colours, De 
Sensu, 78-82, cf. Stob. Hel. 1. 
364; Arist. De Sensu, ec. 4, 442 
b, ll: 7 yep Aeviby Kal To méAay 
a ev TpAxD pnow elvau (Anuokp.) 
To) 5& Aelov, eis B& TH OXHMaTA 
dvdryes rovs xuuovs. Ibid. c. 3, 
440 a, 15 sq.; Alex. U. c. 103 a, 
109 a. The emanations to which 
light and colours are reduced have 
been partly considered, supra, p. 
230, 1. Further details hereafter. 
Cf. also Burchard, Democr. Phil. 
de Sens. 16; Prantl, Arist. wb. d. 
Farben, 48 sqq. 
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on the four elements. He could not of course regard 
these substances as elements in the proper sense, for the 
atoms are in his system the first of allthings. Nor could 
he, as Plato afterwards did, regard them, in spite of their 
being composed of atoms, as the primitive substances 
of all other visible bodies; for more than four visible 
elements must then have resulted from the innumerable 
forms of the atoms.' As soon, however, as the four ele- 
ments had been established by another philosopher, he 
may, nevertheless, have bestowed upon them special 
attention, and may have sought to explain their quali- 
ties by reference to their atomistic constituents. But 
fire alone had for him any very great importance; ‘he 
considered it, as we shall see, to be the moving and 
living principle throughout nature, the spiritual element 
proper. On account of its mobility he supposed it to 
consist of round and small atoms, whereas, in the other 
elements, there is a mixture of heterogeneous atoms, 
and they are distinguished from one another only by 
the magnitude of their parts.? 


It is consequently a mistake apocryphal. Even supposing (and 


to include (vide Simpl. Phys. 8) 
Leucippus and Democritus with 
the pseudo-Timeeus, in the assertion 
that they all recognised the four 
elementsas the primitive substances 
of composite bodies, but tried to 
reduce these elements themselves 
to more original and more simple 
causes. The statement of Diog. 
ix. 44, that Democritus believed 
the four elements to be combina- 
tions of atoms is more plausible ; 
on the other hand, the assertion 
ap. Galen, H. Philos. ¢. 5, p. 248, 
that he made earth, air, fire and 
water principles sounds entirely 


this is not probable) that air 
originally stood in the text, it 
would still be false. Democritus 
may certainly have spoken of earth, 
fire and water in the work to which 
the author appeals in support of 
this statement (the Zogiorixd, 
which is wanting in Maullach’s 
list) ; but if the work were genuine, 
not in such a manner as to de- 
signate them the elements of all 
bodies. 

2 Arist. De Colo, iii. 4 ; supra, 
p. 225, 1. As observed, bid. 303 
a, 28, water, air, and earth arise 
by separation out of one another; 
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How it comes to pass that the atoms in general 
enter into these definite combinations, and how the 
origin of composite things and the formation of a world 
is to be explained, we must consider in the following 


section. 


2. The movement of the Atoms; the formation and system 
of the Universe ; Inorganic Nature. 


Tue atoms, as they circulate in infinite space,' are in 


concerning this process, cf. also ¢. 
7 (supra, p. 125, 1). In regard to 
the warm or fire, 7bid. and De An. 
i. 2, 405 a, 8 sqq.c. 3, 406 b, 20; 
De Celo, iii. 8, 306 b, 82; Gen. et 
Corr. i. 8, 326 a, 3; cf. Metaph. 
xii. 4, 1078 b, 19. As a reason 
for the above theory, in many of 
these passages motion, De Calo, 
iii. 8, perhaps only as an arbitrary 
conjecture, and also the burning 
and penetrating force of fire, is 
assumed. Theophr. De Sensu, 75: 
red consists of similar atoms to the 
warm, only that they are larger ; 
the more, and the finer the fire con- 
tained in a thing, the greater its 
brillianey (e.g. in red-hot iron): 
Ocpudy yap 7d Aentdv. Cf. § 68: 
kal rTodTo moAAdKis A€yovTa BidTt 
Tov xvod [1]. Gepuov] 7d oxipo 
ohatpoedés, Simpl. J. c.: of 5¢ wept 
Aevximmoy Kol Anudkptroy 

7d pev Oepua yiverOa kal mipera 
Trav cwpdtav boa e& akutépwv Kal 
Aerroueperrépwy Kal Kara duolay 
Oéaoty Ketmevwv obYKELT OL TOV TPOTAV 
coudtwv, Ta 5& WuxXpa Kal bdaTrwdy 
boa ek Tov evaytinv, Kal Ta pev 
Aapmpda Kal pwrewa, Tu SE Guvdpa 
kal cxorewd, The pyramidal form 
of flames, Democritus, according 
to Theophr. Fr. 3, De Igne, 52, 
explains by the increasing coolness 


of their internal parts. Further 
details will be found in the section 
on the soul, infra. 

1 Aristotle compares this pri- 
meval state with the 6u0d mayra 
of Anaxagoras, Metaph. xii. 2, 
1069 b, 22: Kal ws Anuoxpitds 
onow jv duod mdvra duvduer, 
évepyela 5’ o¥. But we cannot of 
course consider the words #v—od 
(with Ps.-Alex. ad h. 1. p. 646, 21; 
Bon. Philop. ap. Bonitz, ad h. 1; 
Trendelenburg on Arist. De An. 
318; Heimséth. p. 43; Mullach, 
p. 209, 8387; Fragm. i. 368, and 
Lange, Gesch. d. Mater. i. 131, 25) 
as a verbal quotation from Demo- 
critus, and on the strength of them 
ascribe to him the distinction of 
duvdmer and evepyela, and therewith 
the fundamental conceptions of the 
Aristotelian system. The passage 
must be construed thus: ‘ Also ae- 
cording to the exposition of Demo- 
critus all things were together not 
actually, but potentially :’ because 
in the original mixture of atoms, 
all things were contained according 
to their substance, but were not 
as yet formed and defined. Cf. 
Bonitz and Schwegler, ad h./. The 
Atomists themselves, moreover, 
could only have believed in this 
primeval state to a very limited 
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This movement appeared to our 


philosopher so directly necessitated by the nature of 
things,? that he expressly declared it to be without 
beginning,’ and on this ground he refused to assign to 
it any cause, since that which is infinite and has no 


beginning cannot be derived from another. 


extent, since combinations of atoms, 
worlds, had always existed. 

1 Vide p. 236,3; 228, 2; 215, 1. 
Arist. Metaph. xii. 6, 1071 b, 31: 
1b Evior moodow Ged evepyeiav, ofov 
Aevkimmos Kal TlAdt wy del yap eival 
pact Klynow. GAAG Oia TE Kad Tiva 
ov A€youaty, ovdE WO), oVdE Thy aitlay. 
Ibid. 1072 a,.6: of del A€yovres 
kiynow elvat domep Aetxurmos. 
Galen, De Elem. sec. Hipp. i. 2, T. I. 
418 K: 7d 8& Kevby xépa tis ev H 
epdueva tavtl Ta cduata kvw Te 
kal KatTw obumavta Sid mayTds TOD 
ai@vos 7) mepiTA€keTal mws GAAHAOLS, 
i) mpookpovet, Kal amomddAeTa, Kal 
diaxpiver [-era] St Kal ovyKplye 
[-era:] mdAw cis BAANAG Kata TAs 
ToavTas SuiAtas, Kak TOUTOU Td TE 
HAAa ovykpiuara mdvra more Kal Ta 
nméeTEpa cduara kal Ta mwaOhuara 
avTayv Kal tds aidOjces. 

2 Arist. Phys. ii. 4,196 a, 24: 
ciol 5€ tTwWes of kad tovpavod Toide 
kal TOy KoomKGy mdyTeY aiTtidyTaL 
7) avtépatoy: amd Tadroudrov yap 
ylyverbat thy Blyny Kad thy klynow 
Thy Biaxpivacoy Kal Karacthoacay 
eis TavTny Thy Tdéw Td wav. Sim- 
plicius rightly refers this passage 
to the Atomists, as they, and they 
alone, believed the universe to have 
been formed by a rapid whirling 
motion without deriving this mo- 
tion from a special motive force. 
Phys. 74 a, b: of wept Anudipitov 
. TOY KOTKwWY amdvTeY . . 
aitidmevor Td adtéuaroy (amd Tabro- 


But if 


udtou yap dace Thy Slyny Kad thy 
kiynow, ete.) Suws ob Aéyouor Th 
Tore €ott TO adTéuaroyv. 

3 Cf. previous note, Cie. Fin. i. 
6, 17: dle (Democritus) atomos 
quas appellat, i.e. corpora individua 
propter soliditatem, censet in infinito 
inam, in quo nihil nec summum nec 
infimum nec medium nec ultimum 
nec extremum sit, ita ferri, ut con- 
curstonibus inter se cohaerescant ; 
ex quo efficiantur ea quae sint quae- 
que cernantur omnia ; eumquemotum 
atomorum nullo a principio sed ex 
aeterno tempore intelligi convenire. 
Cf. p. 228, 2; Hippol. Refud. i. 
13: reve 5& LAnudxp.]| ws del Kivov- 
Mévay tay byTwY ey TO KEVG. 

4 Arist. Fhys. viii. 1,end: éAws 
dé 7d vouiCew apxhy elva tabrny 
ixaviyv, Ott del 4} Zorw ottws F 
ylyverat, ov dp0Gs exer brodaBeir, 
ep & Anudxpiros aydyer ras ep) 
vocws aitlas, @s oft» Kal Td mpd- 
Tepov éylveto* Tod St del ovK aktot 
apxhv (nreiv. Gen. Anim. ii. 6, 
742 b 17: ov Kad@s 5& Adyoucw 
ovdé Tov Bia th thy avdyKny, boot 
A€youowy, bri ofTrws del ylverm, Kal 
TavTny elvat voulCovrw apxhy ev 
avrots, domep Anudkpitos 6 ’ABSn- 
pirns, rt rod wey Gel Kad dmelpov 
ovK tori apxh, 7d SE Bid rh apd, 
7) 9 del kreipor, date 7d epwray 
7d did rh wep) Tay To1odTwY TiWds Td 
(nteiv etvat ono Tod amelpou apy hy. 
Cf. note 1. 
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Aristotle: may justly censure the Atomists for not 
having duly scught the cause of motion,’ it is untrue to 
say that they derived motion from chance.” Motion 
can only be called fortuitous, if by fortuitous we under- 
stand all that does not proceed from design ;* but if this 
expression be taken to mean that which happens with- 
out natural causes, the Atomists are far from making 
such a statement. On the contrary, they expressly 
declare that nothing in the world happens by chance, | 
but all follows of necessity from definite causes ;* that 


1 Arist. De Celo, iii. 2, cf. p. 
228, 2; Metaph. i. 4, end: mepl d& 
Kwhoews, bev 7) TAS UndpXeL Tots 
ovat, kal ovTor mapaTAnciws Tols 
Ados paddpws apeicav. Cf. Diog. 
ix. 33, who says of Leucippus: «ival 
@’ howep yevéeoes Kdcpov oftw Kal 
avthoes Kal pOloes Kal @Oopas 
kard twa avdyeny, hv drola éorly 
ob Siacoei. Similarly Hippol. i. 
12, which is taken from the same 
source. 

2 Aristotle gave occasion to this 
misunderstanding when in Phys. 
ii. 4, he made use of the expression 
avtéuaror, which in this place, and 
always with him, is synonymous 
with rxn; whereas Democritus 
must have used the word in quite 
a different sense, if indeed he used 
it at all. It is Cicero, however, 
especially who put this opinion in 
Sealation.. Of No Dit. 24,66: 
ista enim flagitia Democriti, sive 
etiam ante Leucippi, esse corpuscula 
quedam laevia, alia aspera, rotunda 
alia, partim antem angulata, cur- 
vata quedam et quast adunca ; ex 
hiseffectum esse coelum atque terram, 
nulla cogente natura sed concurs 
quodam fortuito. We find the 
same concursus fortuitus also in 


c. 37, 938; Tuse. i. 11, 22, 18, 42; 
Acad. i. 2,6; Cicero speaks more 
truly (Fin. 1. 6, 20) of a concursio 
turbulenta. The same conception 
is to be met with in the Placita 
ascribed to Plutarch, i. 4,1; Philop. 
Gen. et Corr. 29 b; Phys. G, 9; 
Simpl. Phys. 73 b, 74a; Eus. Pr. 
Ev. xiv. 23, 2; Lactant. Jnst. i. 2 ; 
and perhaps also in Eudemus, vide 
supra, p. 236, 2. 

3 As Aristotle does, Phys. ii. 5, 
196 b, 17 sqq-, who, so far, can 
truly maintain from his own stand- 
point, that the Atomists supposed 
the world to have come into being 
by chance. 

+ Stob. Hel. i. 160 (Demoer. Fr. 
Phys. 41): Acteumnos mdvra Kar’ 
avdyeny, Thy 8 avThy trdpxew 
eluapuevny: Aé€yer yap ev TH Teph 
yoo: “ ovdey xpjma marny ylyverat, 
GAAG mavTa ek Adyou Te Kad bm’ 
avayens.” That Leucippus has not, 
without show of probability, been 
denied to be the author of the 
treatise mep) vod, and that this 
fragment has been ascribed to 
Democritus, we have already seen, 
p: 207, 1; but this is of no im- 
portance in regard to the present - 
question, 
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fortune has little power over men, and chance is merely 


a name used as an excuse for our own faults.! 


Aristotle 


and the later writers admit that the Atomistic philo- 
sophy strongly maintained the unconditional necessity 
of all that happens,? reduced even what is apparently 
fortuitous to its natural causes, and started more 


1 Democrit. Fr. Mor. 14 ap. 
Stob. Hcl. 11. 344; Eus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 27,4: &vOpwmror tdxns elowAov 
érAdcavro mpdpacw tdlns aBovdlns 
(or dvolns). Bart yap ppovnart 
TOXN paxeTal, TH SE TAEioTA ev Bly 
wuxh ebtdveros dfvdepKéety Kati- 
Odvet, 

2 Arist. Gen. Anim. v. &, 789 
b, 2: Anudxpitos 52 7d 08 Evera adels 
Aéeyew (Aristotle again censures 
him for this, De Resp. ec. 4 init.) 
mavre avaryer eis avadykny ois XpHTat 
n otots. Cic. De Fato, 10, 23: 
Democritus . . . accipere maluit, 
necessitate omnia fieri, quam a cor- 
poribus individwis naturales motes 
avellere. Similarly, ibid. 17, 39; 
Plut. ap. Eus. Pr. Hv. 1. 8, 7; ef 
amelpov xpdvov mpokatéxeoOar TH 
avdykn mwav0’ amrd@s Ta yeyoudTa 
kal dvta Kal éodueva. Sext. Math. 
ix. 113: Kar’ dvaynny pev Kal bard 
divs, ws EXeyor of wep Toy AnudKpt- 
Toy, ovk dv Kwoiro dxdomos. Diog. 
ix. 45: mwayra Te Kar’ ava-yeny yive- 
cOa, tTHS Slvns aitlas ovens Tihs 
yevérews mavT@y, hy avayKny Evel. 
Oenomaus ap. Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. 
vi. 15, Nr. 8, 11, p. 86 and Theodo- 
retus himself says: Democritus 
denied freewill, and gave over the 
whole course of the world to the 
necessity of fate. Plut. Plac. i. 
25, 26: Tapwevldns kal Anudkprros 
maytTa Kat avdyKnv: Thy avThy 
3 elvar cat ciuappevny Kal dieny Kat 
mpdvoiay Kal Kocmorotoy (this is only 
partially true in respect to Demo- 


critus); Democritus placed the es- 
sence of avdykn in the dayriturla 
Kat popd kal wAnyh THs Ans. Cf. 
also p. 237, 1, 4. 

8 Arist, Phys. iv..2, 195 b, 36: 
éviot yap Kal ei Zor [H TUXN Td 
avtéuarov| } wh amopovciv: ovdéy 
yap ylvecOa ard tUXNS Pacly, GAA 
mavrov elvat Tt atTiov epicuévoy, boa 
Aéyouey dm adtoudrou yiyverba i 
TOXNS, Oloy Tod eAOEty amd TUXNS 
eis THY wyopay Kal KaTadraBety dy 
éBovAeTo wey ovK @eTo Se, attiov Td 
BovrAcoOat ayopdca erAOdvTa> dwoiws 
dt kal em) Tov BAAwY Tay ard TUXNS 
Aeyoudvwy def tt elvar AaBeiv rd 
aitiov, AN’ ob TUxnv. Simpl. Phys. 
74 a (on the words which refer to 
what has just been quoted, ka@d- 
mep 6 madaids Adyos elmev 5 avaipav 
Thy TUXNV): pds AnudKpirov Zoikey 
eipjoba exetvos yap, why ev 7H 
Koouoroile ébéxer TH TUXN xpTTOaL, 
GAN’ ev Tots pmepixwrépors ovdevds 
now eivar thy TUxnY aitiay, avabée- 
pov eis &AXAas aitlas, olov 70d Onraupoy 
evpety TO oKdTTELY 7) Thy huTetay THs 
eAalas, Tod d€ KaTeayhva TOD dadra- 
Kpo0 To Kpavioy toy derby Sibayta 
Thy xedavnv Sras Td XeASLOY Sayh. 
oUTw yap 6 E¥Snuos forope?. Simi- 
larly 76 a, 73 b. The same is as- 
serted, only in Stoical language, in 
the statement of Theodoretus 7. ¢. 
p. 87, that Democritus declared the 
Tux to be an &dyAos aitla av Opw- 
mivy Ady». Cf. Part. m1. a, 151. 
3, 2nd ed. But if Democritus did 
not admit chance in regard to the 
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logically than either of the earlier systems, from a 
strictly physical explanation of nature.’ The Atomists 
could not of course explain natural phenomena by 
reference to design:” natural necessity was to them a 
blindly working force ; their system knew nothing of 
any spirit that had formed the world, or of a Providence 
in the later meaning of the word;* the reason of this, 
however, was not that they believed the world to be 
ordered by chance, but, on the contrary, that they would 
in no respect relinquish the idea of its necessity. The 
original movement of the atoms, also, they must have 
regarded as the necessary effect of a natural cause, and 
this cause can only be sought in gravitation. Nothing 
else can be thought of, when we are told that the 
smallest bodies must necessarily be set in motion (vide 
supra) in empty space, that the Void is the cause of 
motion ;4 sometimes the Atomists conceived weight as 
an essential property of all bodies, and consequently, as 
corresponding to the corporeal mass of the atoms.’ It 


particular, we may be sure that so 
logical a thinker would never have 
supposed the whole universe to be 
the work of chance. 

_ 1 Cf what is said by Aristotle 
on this point (besides the quota- 
tion p.219, 2; 215,1), Gen. et Corr. 
i. 2, 315 a, 34 (he is speaking of the 
explanation of becoming, decay, 
&e.): Baws 8& maps Ta emmodr7is 
mep) ovdevds ovdels emearnoev ziw 
Anpoxplrov. ovros 8 éoure wey ep) 
andvrwy ppovriom, Hin 5 ev Te 
mas Siapépe. De An. i. 2, 400 
a, 8: Anudkp. 5 Kal yAapupwrepws 
elpnxev, aropnvduevos bia Th ToUTwY 
éxdTepov. 

2° P) 237, 3. 
3 Democritus is commonly re- 


proached with this, vide Cic. Acad. . 
ii, 40, 125; Plut. ap. Hus. 1. ¢. 
Plac. ii. 8 (Stob. i. 442); Nemes. 
Nat. Hom. c. 44, p. 168; Lactantius 
l. c. According to Favonius. ap. 
Diog. ix. 34° sq., Democritus ex- 
pressly opposed the Anaxagorean 
doctrine of the forming of the world 
by vovs. How far, however, he was 
able to speak of a universai reason 
we shall enquire later on. 

* As Aristotle says (Phys. viii. 
9, 265 b, 23) when he describes the 
Atomists as those who admit no 
particular moving cause, dia 5¢ 7d 
kevov KiveicOal ac. Similarly, 
Eudemus ap. Simpl. Phys. 124 a. 

5 P, 226, 1, and also Theophr, 
De sensu, 71: kalro. 76 ye Bapd kal 
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is also clear that the velocity of this motion corresponds 
to the mass of each atom; the large and heavier 
must fall more quickly than the smaller and lighter; ' 
moreover, it is expressly stated that Democritus, like 
Empedocles, represented all the atoms as having been 
originally moved by their weight ; and that he explained 
the upward motion of many hodies by the pressure 
which drives up the lighter atoms when the heavier 
sink down.? Accordingly the famous theory of Epicu- 
rus on the deflection of the atoms is characterised as a 
contradiction of Democritus, whose fatalism Epicurus 
thus sought to evade ; in reality, however, his polemic 
and that of his followers against the absolutely vertical 
fall of the atoms‘ only applies to the older Atomistic 
philosophy: not to mention that Epicurus was certainly 
not the discoverer of the purely physical derivation of 


Koddov Star diopl(y Tots meyebeowv, rémoy kKivetobar. . . Kal od mdvoy 


avdykn Th aMAG TAYTA THY avTHY 
Exe dpyhy Tis popas. 

1 Ch inf. p. 241. 

2 Simpl. De Cwlo, 254 b, 27, 
Schol. in Arist. 510 b, 30: of yap 
ep) Anudkpitov kal tor epov ’Emitov- 
pos Tas arduous mdoas dpuopvets 
ovcas Bdpos €xew pact, TG Se cival 
tiva BapiTepa ekwOovmeva TH Koupd- 
tepa tm’ avtav tpilavdytwy em 7d 
tyw pépecOm’ Kal otrw Aéyovow 
ovTo. Sokely TA pev Kodpa elvar Ta 
‘d& Bapéa. (What follows is not 
concerned with the exposition of the 
theories of Democritus.) Similarly, 
ibid. 314 b,87; 121b,42; Schol.517 
b, 21; 486 a, 21; bid. Phys. 310 a: 
of wept Anudkpitoy . . . €Aeyov, Kara 
chy ev avtots BapiTyTa, Kivotmeva 
radta [Td &roua] did Tov Kevovd 
elkovtos Kal ph avtitumodyTos KaTd 


TpPOTHV GAAQ Kal udvny trabryy ovToL 
klynow tots orotxelots a&mrodiddact, 
Cie. vide following note. 

8 Cie. N. D. i. 25, 69 : Epicurus 
cum videret, si atomi ferrentur in 
locum inferiorem suopte pondere, 
nihil fore in nostra potestate, quod 
esset carum motus certus et neces- 
sarius, inventt quomodo necessitatem 
effugeret, quod videlicet Democritum 
Sugerat : ait atomum, cum pondere 
et gravitate directa deorsum feratur, 
declinare paululum, It is evident 
the presupposition here is, that 
Democritus came to his conclusions 
through admitting that the atoms 
exclusively foliowed the law of 
gravitation. 

4 Epicurus ap. Diog. x. 43, 61; 
Luer. 11. 225 sqq. 
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motion and of the universe which he himself violates 
by his arbitrary theories on the deviation of the atoms. 
We must, therefore, consider the movement of the 
atoms, according to the doctrine of Leucippus and 
Democritus, simply as a result of their weight, and 
consequently the earliest kind of motion must have 


been downward and perpendicular.' 


The difficulty that 


in infinite space there is no above and below ? does not 
seem to have forced itself upon the Atomists.? 


1 The opposite theory of Lewes 
(Hist. of Phil. 1. 101) that Demo- 
eritus ascribed no weight, but only 
force, to the atoms, and supposed 
weight to arise from the shock 
given by means of a greater force, 
cannot be supported even by the 
statements quoted, p. 227, 2, and 
contradicts the most trustworthy 
evidence. 

2 Cie. Fin. i. 6, vide sup. p. 236, 
3; Simpl. De Cwlo, 300 a, 45 (Schol. 
516 a, 87): dvriAéyer erat) mpds 
Tovs uy voulCovtas <ivar wey tyw Td 
St kdtw, TavTyns dé yeydvacr THs 
ddins ’Avatluavdpos wey Kal Anud- 
Kptros 81a TO &eipoy broTlOecOa TO 
may, Aristotle does not seem to 
have the Atomists in view in the 
passage De Celo, iv. 1, 808 a, 17; 
but on the other hand in Phys. iv. 
8, 214 b, 28 sqq.; De Celo, 1. 7, 
pass., he applies the above censure 
to them. Cf. Part ii. b, 210 sq. 
312, 2nd ed. 

3 Epicurus, indeed, ap. Diog. x. 
60, defends the theory that even 
in infinite space there may be a 
movement upward and downward 
in the following observation. If, 
he says, no absolute Above and 
Below (no avwrdrw and katwrdtw) 
be possible in infinite space, still a 
motion in the direction of our feet 
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from our head is always contrary 
to a motion from our feet towards 
our head, even should both lines be 
produced toinfinity. Lange, Gesch. 
d. Mat. i. 130, approves of this ar- 
gument, and thinks it may be 
referred to Democritus. But De- 
mocritus not only said that the 
atoms actually moved in the direc- 
tion which we are accustomed to 
designate as downwards, he main- 
tained that they must follow this 
direction; he placed the cause of 
their motion in their weight, and 
it was solely on this ground that 
he could determine anything as to 
its direction, for we cannot perceive 
the movement in the least. But if 
the atoms are led downwards by. 
their weight, this below is not 
merely the place which, from our 
position on the earth, appears as 
lower, but the place which for each 
atom, wherever it may be in infinite 
space, is the lower. the goal of its 
natural motion. But there cannot 
be a below in this sense in infinite 
space. IfEpicurus overlooked this 
fact and sought to defend the doc- 
trine handed down to him of the fall 
of the atoms against the censures 
of Aristotle, by an expedient so 
little in harmony with the presup- 
positions of that doctrine, we need 
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In and for themselves, the atoms in their movement 


would all follow the same direction. 


But as they are 


unequal in size and weight, they fall (so the Atomists 
think) with unequal velocity; they therefore impinge 


upon one another, the lighter are forced upwards by 
the heavier,! and from the collision of these two 
motions, and the concussion and recoil of the atoms, 
there arises a circular or whirling movement ? in which 


not be much surprised. But itis in- 
credible that a natural philosopher 
like Democritus should not, have 
remarked the contradiction ; it is 
far more likely that both he and 
Leucippus regarded the fall of 
bodies in the void as self-evident ; 
and never proceeded to reflect that 
the case was that of a natural mo- 
tion downward, and that such a 
motion in unlimited space was 
impossible. 

1 According to Arist. De Celo, 
iv. 6, 313 b, 4, Democritus called 
this upward motion oods. 

2 This conception of the origin 
of the circular motion from which 
the Atomists derived the universe 
(vide infra), is not ouly necessitated 
by the interconnection of their 
doctrine, which cannot be satisfac- 
torily established in any other 
way, but is fully confirmed by all 
historical testimony. That the 
original motion of the atoms was 
jn a downward direction, and that 
only in consequence of this motion 
a portion of the atoms was driven 
upward, is expressly stated by 
Simplicius, vide p. 240, 2. Luere- 
tius contradicts this opinion in a 
passage which, according to our 
previous remarks, can only refer to 
Democritus, ii. 225: Graviora po- 
tesse corpora, quo citius rectum per 
inane feruntur, tncidere ex supero 


levioribus atque ita plagas (rAnyas, 
vide inf.) gignere, que possint geni- 
talis reddere motus ; like Epicurus 
{vide Part m. a, 378, second 
edition) he opposes to it Aristotle’s 
proposition (2bid. i. b, 211, 1; 
312, 3), that all bodies fall with 
equal velocity in empty space. 
Further, although the Placita, i. 4 
(Galen. c. 7), primarily reproduce 
the Epicurean theory merely (ef. 
Part uz. a, 380, second edition), 
yet this theory itself indicates the 
doctrine of Democritus as its source ; 
and Diogenes and Hippolytus, 
moreover, make precisely similar 
statements as to Leucippus. Diog. 
ix. 81: ylvecbar S€ trols kdopous 
otrw péperOa kat” &roromhy ek THs 
amelpov TOAAA TwMaTA TayTOLa Tots 
Txhuacw eis wéya Kevdv, rep &6- 
pocbévra Slyny amrepya(ecar play, 
Kad’ hv mpookpovoyra kal mayTodaTes 
KukAovmeva StaxplvecOar xwpls Te 
Suoa mpds TAX Suoie., icoppdmwy dt 
dud 7d TARPS pnkeTt. Suvoperwy 
mepipeperOat, TA wey AeTTA Xwpetv 
eis TO tw kevdy, Somep Siattdépueva, 
Tad SE AolTa TUMmevEery Kal mepiTAE- 
Komeva cuykatatpéxev aAAHAOLS 
Kal moiety mp@rév Tt cVoTHUA o¢al- 
poeidés,  Hippol. Refut. i. 12: 
kdomous St [otra] yevéoOa Ayer 
bray eis werdkotvoy [wéya Kevdv] ex 
ToD mepiéxovTos abpoicOh moAAG 
odpatx Kal auppun, mporKpovorvra 
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all parts of the congeries of atoms are thenceforward 


involved.! 


GAAHAOIS cUUTAEKETOaL TH duoLOT- 
xhmova kal mapamAhoia Tas moppas, 
Kal mepimAexOevtwy «is Erepa (in- 
stead of eis érepa we should proba- 
bly read @y odtornua) ylyeobat. 
Aristotle doubtless is referring to 
the Atomistic philosophy in De 
Celo, 1. 8, 277 b, 1: Fire, he says, 
takes the upward direction by 
virtue of its own nature, not in 
consequence of force employed by 
another, Somep tivés daot 7H EKOAl- 
wer; and perhaps Plato also refers 
toit, Tim.62C. How the Atomists 
supposed the circular motion ori- 
ginated from the two rectilinear 
motions upward and downward, we 
are not told. Epicurus, ap. Diog. 
x. 61, 43 sq. speaks (without refer- 
ence to the Atomists) of a lateral 
motion caused by collision and a 
rebound of the atoms; the latter 
js also ascribed to Democritus in 
the Plac. i. 26 (sup. p. 238, 2), as 
well as by Galen (sup. p. 236, 1), 
and Simplicius, De Cwlo, 110 a, 1 
(Schol. 484 a, 27): Tas arduous 
. 2. pepecbar ev TH KevG kal emika- 
TadauBavovcas GhAtAas cuyKpover- 
at, kal Tas wey GrondAAcoOal, by 
by tixwor, Tas Se mepiTAckerOat 
GAAHAaS KaTa Thy TOY TXNMATwY 
Kal weyeOsy Kal Oéoewr Kad Tdkewy 
cupmerplay, kal cup Balve Kal otrw 
Thy trav cuvérayv yéveoy amoTe- 
AcicOa. Epicurus’s remark, ap. 
Diog. x. 90, that this exposition 
requires to be completed, refers to 
the doctrine of Democritus of the 
formation of the world by means 
of the circular motion: ob ‘yap 
BOpoicpdy det pdvoy vyeverOau ovde 
divoy ev & evdéxerar kdomoy ylveo Gar 
Keve Kata Td dokaCduevov ek avdry- 
Kns, abtecOal 0 ews dv Erépw Tpoo- 
Kpoton, Kabdmrep Tay KadouLevwv 


guoikay pnot tis. Further details 
in the next note. Augustine’s as- 
sertion, Hpist. 118, 28: imesse con- 
cursions atomorum vim quandam 
animalem et spirabilem, is rightly 
referred by Krische, Forsch. i. 161, 
to a misapprehension of Cicero, 
Tuse. 1. 18, 42. Lange’s conjec- 
ture (Gesch. d. Mat. i. 130, 22) 
that Democritus supposed the cir- 
cular motion to take place after the 
formation of the complex of atoms, 
out of which the world originated, 
finds no support in the tradition ; 
on the other hand, Diog. ix. 381, 
represents the stornua opaipoedés 
as arising first from the dfyy. Simi- 
larly Epicurus, J: ¢., speaks of a 
divos in the Void, ev @ edéxerau 
Kéapov yiver Oa. 

1 This idea, in connection with 
what has been remarked, p. 236, 4, 
explains why the doctrine of De- 
mocritus is sometimes represented 
as if the mutual concussion and 
rotation of the atoms were main- 
tained to be their only motion, of 
which he sought no further deriva- 
tion, cf. Diog. ix. 44: pépec@at 

 év 7G bdw Sivoupévas (Tas atduovs), 
Id. § 45, p. 288, 2; Sext. Math.ix. 
118; ap. Stob. Hel. 1. 394 (Plac. i. 
28, 3): Anuoxp. ev yévos Kwiovews 
To Kate Tadwoy [if the mAdyoy of 
the text ought not to be replaced 
by mAnyhv] amepalvero, (Ibid. 
348, where the concussion of the 
atoms is even stated to be their 
only motion, and their weight is 
denied, swp. p.227,2.) Alexander, 
ad Metaph. i. 4, p. 27, 20 Bon. obror 
yap (Leucippus and Democritus) 
A€youoty GAANAOTUMOVTAS Kal Kpovo - 
pévas mpos GAAHAOUS KivetoOa Tas 
arduous, mé0ey jrévTor ] apxn THs 
Kwhoews Tos [THs] Kata diow, od 
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Through this movement of the atoms, in the first 
place the homogeneous particles are brought together ; 
for that which is alike in weight and form must for this 
very reason sink or be driven to the same place.! It 
follows, however, from the nature of things that not 
loose concatenations merely, but firm combinations of 
atoms must be produced; for as the variously shaped 
particles are shaken together, many must necessarily 
adhere and become entangled one with another, must 


Adyour.w' H yap KaT& Thy GAANAOTU- 
mlav Blass eort kivnows Kal ov Kara 
gto, totépa dt 7) Biaos THs Kara 
ptow, ovde yap, etc., sup. p. 227, 2. 
Cie. De Fato, 20, 46: aliam enim 
quandam vim | motus  habeant 
[atomi| a Democrito impulsionis, 
quam plagam (vide previous note) 
ille appellat, a te, Epicure, gravi- 
tatis et ponderis. Simpl. De Celo, 
260 b, 17 (Schol. 511 b, 15): &re- 
you ded KivetoOa TA mpOTa .. . ev 
76 ametpw xev@ Bla. (Mullach, p. 
384, quotes from Phys. 96: Anpd- 
Kpitos pices aklynta Aéyov Ta Brome 
mAnyn kwelcbat pnow; but the 
words are not in our present pas- 
sage.) For the same reason Aris- 
totle, De Colo, ii. 2, 300 b, 8 sqq. ; 
ii. 18, 294 b, 30 sqq., asks the 
Atomists what was the original 
and natural motion of the atoms, 
since this forcible motion presup- 
poses a natural one? It is quite 
conceivable that the downward mo- 
tion in empty space, which seemed 
possible to the Atomists, though 
not to Aristotle, may have been 
left without notice, because De- 
mocritus presupposed, without ex- 
plicitly stating, that this was the 
natural motion of the atoms. 

1 Cf. the passages quoted, p. 
242, 2. Democritus himself re- 
marks in the fragment ap. Sext. 


Math. vii. 116 sqq. (ef. Plut. Plac. 
iv. 19, 8,and Arist. Eth. N. viii. 2), 
that it is a universal law that like 
consorts with like: kal yap (@d, 
now, Swoyevéot Chott Evvaryedd- 
erat, &s mepiotepal mepiotephor Kat 
“yépavor yepdvorot Kal ém) TOy BAAwY 
éadyov. But he considered that 
the cause of this lay not in a 
tendency inherent in the primitive 
substances, but in the mechanical 
motion, the size and form of the 
atoms, as we see from what follows : 
doattws dt Kal wept trav dbixer, 
kardmep dphy mdpeott emi te Tay 
Kookwevounevay omepudtwy Kal én 
Tov Tapa Thor kymaTwyhor yipldwy ° 
Skou pty yap kaT& Tov TOD KooKlvoU 
divoy SiaxpiTiK@s parol eta Oakav 
tdocovra Kal Kpidal meta rpiOewy 
kat wupol wera mupav, Bkov 5¢ kara 
chy rod Kiwatos Kiynow af pey 
ermhkees Wnpides cis Toy avroy 
réroyv That emhkert wOEovTal, at 
dE mepipepées That Tepipepeor. (The 
rest appears to be added by Sextus 
himself.) Cf, Alex. Qu. Nat. ii. 
23, p. 187 Sp.: 6 Anudkpitds re 
kal abrds dmoppolas te rylvecOau 
riOera Kal TX Sporn PépecOar mpds 
7d Suoiw* GAAG Kad eis TO Kowvdy [1]. 
kevov| mdvra éperdu. Simpl. 
Phys. 7, &: mepuréevar yap Td 8uoLov 
bd Tov Suotov Kiveto bar kal péperOar 
Te ovyyevy mpds BAANAG. 
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embrace and impede one another in their course,’ so 
that some will even be retained in a place which is not 
suited to their nature ;? and thus from the combination 
of atoms compound bodies are formed. Each of these 
complexes separating itself from the mass of primitive 
bodies is the germ of a world. These worlds, according 
to the Atomists, are innumerable; for the number of 
atoms being infinite, and empty space being unlimited, 


atoms will be found in the most various places. 


As 


moreover the atoms are infinitely various in size and 


1 Arist. De Colo, iii. 4 (sup. p. 
216, 2); Gen. et Corr. (sup. p. 215, 
1) kal ouyribéueva 5 Kat mepimreKd- 
peva yevvay. Philop. ad. h. 1. 36a, 
seems to be only inventing ; Hip- 
pol. Refut. i. 12, vide p. 242, 2; 
Galen vide p. 248, 2; Strabo in Cie. 
Acad, ii. 38, 121: Simpl. De Colo, 
183 a, 18; Schol. 488 a, 26: 
otacid¢ey d¢ [Tas arduous] kal 
pépecOar ev TH kevG id Te Thy avo- 
wodrynra kal Tas HAAaS Tas eipnwevas 
diadopas, pepomevas dE eumlmrew kar 
mepimr€Keo Oat TepiTAOK HY TOLOwT ny 
 cuphavew pev avTa Kal mAnoloy 
civa Towel, piow peévror play et 
exelywy ovd HyTiwaovy yevva... 
Tov 5& ovupevery Tus ovolas mer 
GAATAwY MEXpL TWOS aiTIaTaL TAS 
émadAayas Kal Tas avTiAnpers THY 
coudtwoy. Te wey yap adTay eivat 
cKaAnva, Te de ayKiorpaedn (cf. 
with this p. 224, 1) ra d€ aAdas 
avaplOuovs exovra Siapopds. emt 
TooovToy oby Xpdvoy spay avTaY 
avréxerbor voulfer Kad ocvmpevery, 
€ws ioxupotépa Tis ék TOU TEpLexov- 
Tos avaykn Taparyevouevn Kal d.a- 
selon Kal xwpls avras Siac7elpy. 
Ibid. 271 b, 2 (Schol. 514 a, 6) on 
the passage quoted from Aristotle: 
ravtas d¢ [Tas arduous] pdvas 


Zreyov (Leucippus and Democritus) 
cuvexeis* Th yap HAAG Ta SoKoUVTA 
cweEXH adh mpooeyyiCey GrAANAoLs 
51d Kal Thy Touhy avijpovy, arorvow 
Tay amTomevwy A€yovTes THY SoKod- 
cav Touhy: Kal Sit TovTO ovd’ ef 
évbs moAAG ylverOur EArcyoy . . . 
ovre ex moAAGy ey Kar’ ddANOeay 
cuvexés, GAAG TH CumTAOKH TAY 
arduay exactoy ey Soxely ylvecOar, 
Thy 8€ cuumAoKhy ABdnpiro érar- 
Aakw éxdrovy dowep Anudkpiros. 
(Also some of the MSS. have 
mepuacter instead of émadAdée: in 
the passage from Aristotle.) 

2 According to Aristotle (De 
Celo, iv. 6, 818 a, 21; ef. Simpl. 
ad. h. l. 822 b, 21; Schol. 518 a, 
1), Democritus explained the phe- 
nomenon that flat bodies of a sub- 
stance specifically heavier than 
water can yet float upon water in 
this way. The warm substances, 
he said, arising out of the water 
would not allow them to sink; and 
in the same manner he conceived 
the earth as a flat dise borne up 
by the air. He therefore supposed 
that, by rotation, that which is 
lighter might easily come into a 
lower place, and the heavier into a 
higher place, 
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shape, the worlds formed from them will display the 
greatest diversity; yet it may also happen that some of 
them are absolutely alike. Lastly, since these worlds 
had a beginning, so are they subject to increase and 
diminution, and finally to destruction; they increase 
as long as other substances from without unite with 
them; they diminish when the contrary is the case; 
they are annihilated if two come into collision, and 
the smaller is crushed by the greater;' and in their 
internal construction likewise they are subject to per- 


petual change.? 


1 Aristotle doubtless has the 
Atomistic philosophy in view when 
(Phys. viii. 1, 250 b, 18) he says: 
boo. mev amelpovs te Kdopous cival 
pact Kal Tos peyv ylyverbat Tods 5E 
PelpecOar Tay Kdopwy, del pacw 
eivar yeveow ; for the words tovs 
méy yy. can only be understood of 
co-existent worlds like those of the 
‘Atomists, and not of successive 
worlds, as held byAnaximander and 
Heracleitus. The refutation of the 
Opinion that there may be several 
worlds (De Celo, i. 8) must also 
refer to co-existent worlds. Later 
writers are more explicit: of yéy 
yap amelpous Te WANOEL Tos KdauouS 
bmodemwevol, ws of Tepl Avatiuavdpoy 
(that this is a misunderstanding 
has already been shown, Vol. I. 
257 sq.) kal Aevximmoy nal Anud- 
Kpirov, . . . yivouevous avrovs Kal 
POeipomevous Hrébevto em e&reipiy, 
AdrAwy pty tel yivouevay, tAAwY 
5& POepomevwr. Ld. De Calo, 
91 b, 86, 1389 b, 53 Schol. in 
Arist. 480 a, 88, 489 b, 18; Cic. 
Acad. ii. 17, 65: ais Democritum 
dicere, innumerabiles esse mundos, 
et quidem sie quosdam inter se non 


solum similes, sed undique perfecte 
et absolute ita pares, ut inter eos 
nihil prorsus intersit, et cos quidem 
innumerabiles : itemgue homines. 
Diog. ix. 31 of Leucippus: kat 
OTOLXELA PyoL, Kdocmous T eK TOUTWY 
arelpous eivar kat SiadverOa eis Tad- 
ta. Lbid. 44 of Democritus : &retpous 
7 elva: Kédopous Kal yevynTods Kal 
POaprovs. Ibid. 33, supra 236, 3; 
Hippol. Refut. 1. 13: daetpous 5& 
elva Kogmous (€Aeyev 6 Anudkp.) Kat 
meyeber Siapepovtas, v tiot SE ph 
elvat HAtoy unde oeAHYY, ey Tiss BE 
bel(w [-ous] Tay wap huiy Kal ev 
Tio. wAelw [-ous].  elvac 5& Tavs 
Kéopoy dvica Te SiacThwara, Kal TH 
mey mAclous TH 5 eAdTTOUs, Kal 
Tovs mev avgeobar Tovs 5& akudcew 
tovs S€ POlvew, kal TH wsv ylverOan 
TH O€ Aclrew, POelperOat Sé.avTovs 
ér GAAhAwy TpoomlmtovTas. eivat 
dé evlouvs Kédcuous ephuous Cdwy Kad 
gutev Kal maytds bypod . . . ak- 
mdgew 5€ Kkdcuov ews By pnkére 
dvvnTa ekwOev tt mpocrAauBdver. 
Stob. Hel. 1. 418: Anudkpitos peet- 
pecOar roy Kdcuoy tov pelCovos 
VIK@YTOS, 


2 Of. p. 248, 3. 
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The way in which our world originated is thus more 
particularly described.' When by the concussion of 
many atoms of different kinds, one mass of atoms had 
been separated in which the lighter portion had been 
driven upwards, and the whole had been set in rotation 
by the encounter of the opposite movements,’ the bodies 
pressed outwards placed themselves in a circle outside 
of the whole, and so formed around it a kind of husk. 
This covering grew thinner and thinner, as parts of it 
were gradually carried by the motion into the centre, 
while, on the other hand, the mass of the incipient 
world was gradually increasing by the atoms continu- 
ally added to it. The earth was formed from the 
substances which had sunk down into the centre; and 
the sky, fire, and air from * those which went upwards. A 
portion of these shaped themselves into balls of denser 
mass, which at first were in a damp and miry state ; 
but as the air which carried them round with it was 


1 Diog. ix. 32, after the quota- 
tion on p. 242, 2: rodT0 & oloy buéva 
ioloracda, mepléxovT’ ev EavT@ 
raytoia chpara’ Gy Kata THY TOU 
pécov aytépeow  mepid.vovpevor, 
Aemroy yivecOar Toy mépit dméva, 
cuppedvtwy del Trav ouvEexXav Kar 
emibavow THs Stiyns: Kal 00TH bev 
yeverbar THY Vi, TULMEVOVTOY TOV 
evexbevtwy emi Td wésov, avrdy TE 
mddw tov mepiexovTa otoy teva 
avkerOar Kate Thy eméxpuow TOV 
Zewdev coudrwy~ divy Te pepduevoy 
aitoy ay ty enupaton Tavita emK- 
tacbar, tobtwy dé Twa cupmrekd- 
eva To.ely ovoTnUa Td Mey TPOTov 
Kdbuypov Kal mnr@des, EnpavOévra 
[Se] Kad mepipepdueva ov TH Tov 
dAov Oiyy elt” exmupwOevTa Thy TOY 
dotépwy amorehéoas pow. In 


agreement with this, vide the ex- 
position ap. Plut. Plac. 1, 4, con- 
cerning which see p. 242, 2. 

2 Of. p. 248, 2. 

8 This is also to be found in 
Stob. Hel. i. 490. Stobaeus adds 
that the crust is formed (chiefly) 
of hook-shaped atoms. Cf. Galen, 
e. 11, p. 267 K. 

4 In reference to this, Metro- 
dorus the Democritean is censured 
ap. Plut. Hac. Lun. 15, 3, p- 928, 
for representing the earth as sink- 
ing into its place by its own 
weight; the sun, on the contrary, 
as pressed upward like a sheath 
by its own lightness, and the stars 
as moving like the scales of a 
balance. 
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forced through the ascending masses, and set in stormy 
whirling motion, they gradually dried, and the swift 
motion kindled them, and so the stars arose.’ In a 
similar manner by the pressure of the winds and the 
influence of the stars the smaller particles were forced 
out of the earth ; these ran together as water into the 
hollows, and so the earth condensed into a firm mass,? 
a process which, according to the theory of Democritus, 
is stili continually going on.? In consequence of the 
earth’s increasing mass and density, it attained its 
fixed place in the centre of the world, whereas in the 
beginning, when it was still small and light, it had 


moved hither and thither.4 


The notions of the Atomists respecting the universe 
are therefore tolerably in harmony with the ordinary 


1 Cf. on this point, besides the 
quotations just given, and inf. note 
4, Hippol. 1.13: rod 8€ aap’ july 
Kdomov mpdtepoy Thy viv Tov &orpov 
yevécOar. Diog. ix. 80: rots re 
Kéomous yivecOar cwudrwv eis Td 
kevov eumintévrwy Kal a&AAhAoLs 
TEpLTACKOMEeVwY * Ex TE THS KWHTEwS 
kara Thy atltnow avtav ylvecOa 
Thy TOY aotépwy piow. Ibid. 33: 
kal maya pev To toTpa Sid Td TdxXOs 
THS popas, Toy & Harwov brd ray 
aor épwy exmupovabat, Thy 5& ceAHvyY 
Tov mupds oAlyoy peTtadauBdvery, 
Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. iv. 17, p. 59. 
' Democritus, like Anaxagoras, re- 
garded the stars as masses of stone, 
which have been kindled by the 
revolution of the heavens. 

2 Plac. i. 4: wodajs dé BAns 
ETL WEpreAnumevns ev TH yh, TuKvov- 
Mevns Te TAUTNS KaTa Tas amd TOY 
TvevuaTey wAnyas Kal Tas amd TOY 
dorépwy avpas (solar heat and the 


like), spooe@AlBeto mas 5 pukpome- 
pns oXNMaTicuds TavTHS Kal Thy 
bypdy ptow eyerva> pevotinas bE 
arn diarepévn Katepépeto mpods 
tovs KolAovs Témous kal dvvauévous 
xepiioal re Kal orétac } Kad? adtd 
7d tdwp troordy ExolrAave Tos b1r0- 
kelmevous Témous, This exposition, 
though primarily Epicurean, may, 
perhaps, in the last resort be 
referred to Democritus. This is 
probable, both on internal evidence 
and from a comparison with the 
theories about to be quoted. 

8 According to Arist. Meteor. 
i. 8, 865 b, 9; Alex. in h. 1. 95 a, 
b; Olympiod. im h. 7. i. 278 sq. Id., 
he supposed that the sea would in 
time dry up through evaporation. 

4 Place. iti. 18, 4: Kar apyds 
Mey TAGCET Oa Thy yay ¢now 6 An- 
EdKpitos Sid Te wixpdtynta Kad koupd- 
TTA, TuKVebetTay BE TH xpdvw Kal 
Bapvuvbetoay katacrivat, 
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opinion. Surrounded by a circular layer of tightly 
compressed atoms, it swims in the infinite Void ;! its 
centre is the earth; the space between the centre and 
the fixed external envelope is filled with air in which 
the stars move.” The earth, they agreed with the 
ancient physicists in supposing to be an exceedingly 
flat cylinder, which supports itself on the air by means 
of its breadth. The stars are, as already stated, bodies 
of a terrestrial nature, which have become heated by 
the revolution of the sky: like Anaxagoras, Democritus 
asserted this particularly of the sun and moon: he also 
agreed with his predecessor in representing them both 
as of a considerable size; and the moon as a kind of 
earth, for he recognised in its face the shadow of moun- 
tains? The statement that these two heavenly bodies 
had originally been, like the earth, the nucleus of other 


1 At any rate we are told no- 
thing of a movement of the entire 
universe ; the Atomists seem to 
have been of opinion that, through 
its circular motion, the tendency of 
weight in a downward direction 
would be overcome. 

2 Plac. iii. 10: Aevdkimmos Tup- 
mavoedy [tiv viv], Anudkpitos de 
dioxoedH mev TH TWAGTEL, KolAnv Oe 
To wéoov. The last clause does not 
mean, as I formerly supposed, that 
the earth is hollow, but that it is 
depressed in the centre, and ele- 
vated towards the edge, ef. Schaefer, 
Astron. Geogr. d. Gr., Flencb. 1873, 
p. 14; Arist. De Colo, ii. 18, 294 
b, 13: ’Avatimévns 6& Kal > Avataryé- 
pas Kal Anudkpitos Tb mAdTos altLoy 
elval pac ToD pévely a’Thy. ov 7ap 
Téuvety GAN émimopaticew Toy aépa 
Tov KaTobey . . . ToY & ovK ExovTa 
petacthvar Tomoy ikavoy aOpdoy Te 


Katwbey jpewelv, owep Td ev tals 
KAeyvdpats Vdwp, cf. p. 245, 2. 

3 Cie. Fin. 1. 6, 20: sol Demo- 
crito maqnus videtur. Stob. Eel, i. 
532: [rby HAtov| Anudkpitos uddpov 
2) mérpov didmupor, tpomyy b€ ~yive- 
o0aL ex TIS TEepipepovons avTov divh- 
cews. Ibid. 550: [thy cednrny] 
’Avataydpas Kal Anudxpitos orepéw- 
fa didmupoy, exov ev éavt@ media 
kad dpn Kal pdpayyas (and in the 
same words, Theodor. Cur. Gr. Aff: 
iv. 21, 23). Ibid. 564, concerning 
the face of the nfoon. Cf. follow- 
ing note ; and as to the light of the 
moon, pp. 250, 8, and 248, 1. When 
it is said in Diog. ix. 44, that the 
sun and moon consist, like souls, 
of smooth and round atoms, 7.¢. of 
fire, this can only refer to the fire 
which was afterwards added to 
their earthly nucleus. 
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universes, and that the sun only subsequently became 
filled with fire,! when its circle grew larger, may be 
brought into connection with the rest of the Atomistic 
cosmology through the theory that the sun and moon, 
at an earlier stage of their formation, had been taken 
hold of by the masses circulating about the earth’s 
nucleus, and so had become part of our universe.” The 
opinion of Leucippus and Democritus concerning the 
order of the stars is variously given.* Their orbits, 


1 Plut. ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. 1. 8, 


7: fhalov 8& kal cedhyns yéveoty 
not, kar? idlay péperOar raidra 
(namely at the time of their ge- 
nesis) pydémw tomapdmay ExovTa 
Oepuy pow, pdt why KabddAov 
Aaumpotdrny, Tovvavtiov BE ekw- 
powuerny TH wept thy yiv pioer 
yeyovéva: yap Exdtepov ToUTwY Tpd- 
Tepov ert war idiay broBoAty twa 
kdopou, Borrepov dé meyeboToroupevou 
Tod mepl Toy HALov KUKAOU é€vaToAn- 
bOjva ev adTG 7d Tp. 

2 That the sunand moon should 
have originated in a different 
manner from the other heavenly 
bodies, might appear necessary on 
account of their size. The state- 
ment of Diogenes, that the sun, ac- 
cording to Leucippus, was kindled 
by the stars, quoted p. 248, 1, 
and no doubt connected with what 
has just been cited from Plutarch, 
seems also to show that the case 
of the sun and mdon was peculiar. 

3 Aceording to Diog. ix. 33 
(concerning Leucippus), the moon 
was nearest, and the sun farthest 
from the earth, the other stars 
being intermediate between them ; 
this reminds us of the statements 
quoted, Vol. I. p. 599, 2, concerning 
Parmenides. According to Plu- 
tarch, Plac. ii. 15, 8, reckoning 


from the earth, the moon came 
first, then Venus, the Sun, the 
other planets, the fixed stars. Ac- 
cording to Galen, A. Ph. 11, p. 
272 (also less fully, ap. Stob, Eel. 
i. 508), they came in the follow- 
ing order: moon, sun, planets, 
fixed stars; according to Hippol. 
Refut. i. 18, thus: moon, sun, 
fixed stars; the planets, the dis- 
tance of whicn, as before noticed, 
was differently given by Demo- 
eritus, seem to have been omitted 
through the negligence of the 
transcriber. According to Lucre- 
tius, v. 619 sqq. Democritus ex- 
plained the deviation of the sun’s 
course at the solstices by saying 
that each heavenly body followed 
the movement of the sky with less 
and less velocity, the nearer it 
approached the earth: ¢deogue re- 
lingui paulatim solem cum posterio- 
ribus signis inferior multo quod 
sit, quam fervida signa (the signs 
of the Zodiac in which the sun is 
in summer, ef. v. 640) e¢ magis hoe 
lunam. So that the sun is passed 
by the fixed stars, and the moon 
by all the heavenly bodies, and 
again overtaken; which gives the 
appearance of the sun and moon 
going in an opposite direction from 
the rest. The words ap. Plut. 
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those philosophers thought, were originally (before the 
inclination of the earth’s axis) parallel to the earth’s 
surface ; their motion consequently was a lateral revo- 
lution,! the direction being in all cases from east to 
west ;? their velocity increased with the distance of the 
stars from the circumference of the universe, and there- 
fore the fixed stars outstrip the sun and the planets, 
and these again are swifter than the moon.? The fire 
of the stars, other writers say, they believed to be 
nourished by the vapours of the earth.t The theories 


of the Atomists on the inclination of the earth’s axis,® 
Fac. Lun. 16, 10, p. 929: “kara known planets, there might be 


which Seneca heard at 


oTdbunv, not Anudkpitos, irrapevn 
Tov pwriCovtos [qj geANYN| broAap- 
Baver kal déxeTar Toy HAtoy,” do not 
affect the present question; for 
Kata ordOuny does not mean ‘close 
by, but ‘directly opposite ;’ 
properly, ‘lying in a straight line,’ 
as we find ap. Simpl. De Clo, 226 
a, 20 (Schol. 502 b, 29); Seneca, 
Qu. Nat. vii. 3, says: Democritus 
quoque . .. suspicart se ait plures 
esse stellas, que currant, sed nec 
numerum illarum posuit necnomind, 
nondum comprehensis quinque side- 
rum cursibus; but it does not follow 
from this that Democritus did not 
allow the number of the planets 
to have been five. Seneca’s mean- 
ing appears to have been this: ‘At 
that time-the five planets had not 
only been long universally known 
in the eastern lands visited by our 
philosopher, but they had also 
been admitted into the astronemi- 
cal system of the Pythagoreans.’ 
Moreover the title of a treatise: 
wept Tay TAavnTav (Diog. ix. 46) 
is against the supposition. What 
Democritus really said was proba- 
bly this, that besides the five 


others ; 
third hand, and misunderstood. 

1 This seems probable, from 
their theory, shortly to be men- 
tioned, of the inclination of the 
earth, and from the corresponding 
statements of Anaximenes, Anaxa- 
goras and Diogenes, with whom the 
Atomists in their ideas about the 
form and position of the earth are 
entirely agreed. 

3 Jelims, Jato, it, 1S, i, 

SEIMCEN CHD AOU mos 

4 According to Eustath. in Od. 
xii. p. 1718, 14 Rom. Democritus 
explained Ambrosia the food of the 
Gods, in reference to the nourish- 
ment of the sun by vapours. 

5 According to Plutarch, Place. 
iil. 12, they supposed that the 
earth inclined towards the south, 
which Leucippus explained by the 
lesser density of the warmer regions, 
and Democritus by the weakness 
of the southern part of the mep:- 
éxoy: the opinion of both philoso- 
phers is no doubt the same: the 
warmer part of the universe filled 
with lighter and more movable 
atoms offers less resistance to the 
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on solar and lunar eclipses,! on the light of the stars 
and the milky way,’ on comets,’ and on the great 
cosmical year,! can be only briefly mentioned in this 
place. Democritus in regard to most of these points 


agrees with Anaxagoras. 


Some other astronomical 


observations which are ascribed to this philosopher ° we 
may be allowed to pass over in silence, and in respect 
to the few further theories he is said to have held 


pressure of the earth’s disc, and 
therefore it inclines to that side. 
In that case it is difficult to see 
why the water does not all run 
towards the south, and overflow 
the southern countries. Cf, the 
theories of Anaxagoras and Dio- 
genes on the same subject (Vol. I. 
p. 293, 4); also the following note. 

1 According to Diog. 1x. 38, 
Leucippus had taught ékActmewy 
Hrov Kal ceAHvnY TE KeKAlTOa THY 
Yi mpos weonuBplay, which is mean- 
ingless. The words, 7 KekAloOau, 
&c., as is shown by what follows, 
must originally have stood in the 
same connection as the passage 
just quoted from the Placita ; and 
other reasons must have been as- 
signed for the solar and lunar 
eclipses. But it is possible that 
Diogenes may himself be responsi- 
ble for the confusion. 

2 Democritus thought the milky 
way was composed of many small 
stars in close proximity; in regard 
to its peculiar light, he supposed 
with Anaxagoras that the other 
stars were enlightened by the sun, 
and that we see in them, not their 
own, but the sun’s light reflected ; 
whereas the stars of the milky 
way lie in the shadow of the earth, 
and consequently shine by their 


own light. Arist. Meteor. i. 8, 
345 a, 25, and his expressions are 
repeated by Alex. in h. 1. 81b; 
Olympiodorus, in h. 1. p. 15a; 1. 
200 Id.; Stob. Hel. 1. 576: Plut. 
Plac. iii. 1,8; Macrob. Somn. Scip. 
i. 15; see also Ideler, ad Meteorol. 
i. 410, 414. 

3 Democritus, like Anaxagoras, 
supposed the comets to be a col- 
lection of several planets, so near 
to one another, that their light 
was united. Arist. Meteor. i. 6, 
342 b, 27, 343 b, 25; Alex. az h. l, 
p. 78 a, 79 b; Olympiodorus, im 
A. Bi. UIT Ides Plot Places ise. 
3; ef. Sen. Qu. Nat. vii. 11; Schol. 
in Arat. Diosem. 1091 (859). 

4 Democritus assigned to this 
great year, 82 ordinary years and 
28 intercalary months (Cens. Di. 
Nat. 18, 8); that is, he supposed 
that in this time the difference be- 
tween the solar and lunar year was 
equalised; 82 solar years being 
equal to 1012 (= 12 x 82 + 28), 
which gives nearly 29} days for 
each lunar month, if the solar year 
be reckoned at 365 days. 

5 Cf. Mullach, 231-235 ; zbid. 
142 sqq. on Democritus’s astrono- 
mical, mathematical, and geogra- 
phical writings, of which, however, 
we know little except the titles. 
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relating to the sphere of inorganic nature, a bare 


enumeration must suftice.! 


III. Organic Nature. 


Man: his knowledge and his actions. 


The enquiries of Democritus in regard to organic 
beings included not only animals, but plants; he was, 
however, chiefly occupied with mankind.? From a philo- 


sophic point of view, his anthropology alone is worthy 


1 He supposed that earthquakes 
were caused by the action of sub- 
terranean water and currents of air 
(Arist. Meteor. ii. 7, 8365 b, 1; this 
is repeated by Alex. inh. l. Sen. 
Nat. Qu. vi. 20); thunder, light- 
ning, and hot blasts (mpyorhp) he 
tries, ingeniously enough (ap. Stob. 
i. 594), to explain by means of the 
nature of the clouds which engen- 
der them; and the various effects 
of lightning, ap. Plut. Qu. Conv. 
iv. 2, 4, 3 (Demoer. Fr. Phys. 11), 
he accounts for by saying that some 
bodies offer resistance to it, while 
others allow it to pass through, 
Wind arises when many atoms are 
pressed together in the air into a 
small space: whenthey have room 
to spread, there is a calm. The 
overflowings of the Nile he explains 
thus: When the snow melts in the 
northern mountains, the evapora- 
tions are carried by the north wind 
of the latter part of the summer 
towards the south, and fall in the 
Ethiopian mountains (Diod, 1. 39 ; 
Athen. ji. 86 d; Plut. Plac. iv. 1, 
4; Schol. Apollon. Rhod. in Argon. 
iv. 269). Sea-water, he supposed, 
like Empedocles, to contain sweet 
water as well as salt, and that the 
fishes were nourished by it (Adlian. 
H. Anim. ix. 64). Of the magnet 
we have already spoken, p. 230, 1. 


The rules about the weather must 
also be referred to Democritus, ap. 
Mullach, 231 sqq. 288 (Mraqm. 
Philos. i. 868 sq.), so far as they 
may be considered at all genuine; 
on the other hand, what is aseribed 
to him, zbid, 238, 239 sq. (Fragm. 
1. 372 sq.), concerning the finding 
of ‘springs, out of the Geoponica, 
cannot belong to him; as the De- 
mocritean Geoponica (on which, ef. 
Meyer, Gesch. d. Botanik. i. 16 sq.) 
are wholly spurious. 

* The list of his writings, ap. 
Diog. ix. 46 sq., mentions: airtas 
mepl omepudtwy Kal guTav Kar 
kapma@yv, aittar mep) Cowy ry’. mep) 
avOpdrov puiatos 1) mepl caprds 8’, 
mept you, m. aicOhowv; also the 
books ep! xuuaév and ep) ypoay 
partly belong to the same category. 
Backhuisen T. Brinck, in Philologus, 
vill. 414 sqq., has collected from 
the spurious letter of Democritus 
to Hippocrates wep) piovos avOpd- 
mov, and other sources, the pro- 
bable fragments of the treatise 
ep) avOpamov dios. In this trea- 
tise perhaps the words may haye 
stood which are censured by Sext. 
Math. vii. 265; Pyrrh. ii. 28, but 
which cannot of course have been 
intended as an actual definition: 
tivOpwrds éotw > mavres idmev. 
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of attention; such of his observations on plants’ and 
animals 2 as have been handed down to us consist merely 


of isolated remarks and conjectures. 


Even his theories 


on generation and the development of the foetus,? on 


1 Plants, the empty channels of 
which run straight, grow more 
quickly, but last a shorter time, 
because the nutritive substances, 
though circulating more swiftly 
through all their parts, are also 
carried off more swiftly, Theophr. 
Caus. Plant. i.8,2; ti. 11,17. What 
is quoted by Mullach, p. 248 sqq. 
(Fragm. i. 875 sq.), from the Geo- 
ponica concerning various agricul - 
tural growths, cannot be certainly 
traced to Democritus. Cf. previous 
note. Concerning the soul of plants, 
vide infra. 

2 The passages collected by 
Mullach, 226 sqq. (Fragm. 1. 
366 sq.) from Aflian’s History of 
Animals relate to the following 
subjects: that the lion does not 
eome into the world blind, like 
other animals; that fishes feed 
upon the sweet portions of the sea- 
water; concerning the productive- 
ness of dogs and swine, the un- 
fruitfulness of mules (cf. also Arist. 
Gen. Anim. li. 8, 747 a, 25, para- 
phrased in his usual manner by 
Philop. ad h. 1. 68 b), and the 
origin of these hybrids; on the 
formation of stags’ horns; on the 
differences of bodily structure be- 
tween oxen and bulls; on the ab- 
sence of horns in bulls. To 
Democritus may likewise be re- 
ferred the observations, ap. Arist. 
Part. Anim. iii. 4, 665 a, 81 on the 
entrails of bloodless animals; Gev. 
Anim. v. 788 b, 9 (Rhilop. ad h. 1. 
119 a), on the structure of teeth ; 
Hist. Anim. ix. 39, 623 a, 30, on 
the webs of spiders. The statement 


about hares in Muilach, 254, 105 
(Fragm. Philos. i. 377, 13 from 
Geopon. xix. 4) is clearly not his. 

3 According to Plutarch’s Pla- 
cita, he supposed that the seed is 
secreted from all parts of the body 
(v. 3, 6, ef. Arist. Gen. Anim. iv. i. 
764 a, 6; i. 17, 721 b, 11; Philop. 
Gen. Anim. 81 b; Censor. Di. Nat. 
e. 5, 2), and that it is found in 
women, and also an organ con- 
nected with it: he seems to have 
distinguished its visible consti- 
tuents from the atoms of fire or 
soul concealed in them. (Plac. v. 
4,1, 8: further particulars result 
from his doctrine of the soul.) 
The continuance of the fetus in 
the maternal body causes its body 
to resemble that of the mother 
(Arist. Gen. Anim. ii. 4, 740 a, 35, 
whose statement is amplified by 
Philoponus, ad h. 1. 48 b, obviously 
on his own authority and not on 
that of Democritus). The process of 
formation begins with the navel, 
which retains the fetus in the 
uterus (Fr. Phys. 10, vide infra); 
at the same time, however, the 
coldness of the air assists in closing 
the maternal body more firmly, 
and in keeping the feetus in repose 
(Aflian, H. Anim. xii. 17). The 
external parts of the body, espe- 
cially (according to Cens. Dz. Nat. 
6, 1) the head and the stomach, are 
formed previously to the internal 
(Arist. 2. ¢. 740 a, 18. Philopo- 
nus asserts, no doubt quite arbi- 
trarily, and on no other evidence 
than this passage, that, according 
to Democritus, py év Th Kapdiq 
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which the ancient physicists were so prone to speculate, 
are not of a kind to demand our particular attention. 
We may mention, however, that in agreement with 
several of his predecessors he represented men and 
animals as arising from terrestrial slime.’ 

Man, on account of his bodily structure and form, is 
to Democritus an object of the highest admiration.? 
In his description of the human body? he not merely 
attempts to describe its parts according to their position 
and nature with as much exactitude as the then state 
of these enquiries allowed, but he praises their utility 
and importance for the life of man with such fervour 
that, is spite of his general tendency to a purely me- 
chanical explanation of nature, he approaches the tele- 
ology which has always been chiefly connected with the 
study of organic life, and which even then, in the person 
of Socrates, had begun a successful conflict with the 


elvat Thy Operrikhy Kad momTiKhy 
“Ovvamuv, GAN éxtds), The sex of 
the child depends on the relative 
proportions of the paternal and 
maternal seed, emanating from the 
sexual organs (Arist. J. c. 764 a, 6, 
whose observations are enlarged 
upon by Philoponus, 81 b, doubt- 
less more accurately than by Cen- 
sorinus, Di. Nat. 6, 5; similarly 
Parmenides, vide Vol. I. p. 601, 4). 
Abortions are caused by super- 
foetation (Arist. 7. c. iv. 4, 769 b, 
and following him, Philop. 90 b). 
The child gets its nourishment 
through the mouth, even in the 
womb, by sucking a part of the 
uterus corresponding with the teats 
(Place. v. 16, 1; cf. Arist. Gen. An. 
ii. 7, 746 a, 19). The last-men- 
tioned theory, which Censorinus 
(L. ¢. 6, 3) also attributes to Hippo 


and Diogenes, indicates enquiries 
about animals; for it refers to the 
cotyledons which are absent in the 
human body. 

1 This is primarily asserted of 
men by Censorinus, Di. Nat. 4, 9: 
and his statement is placed beyond 
question by the analogy of the 
Epicurean doctrine. The same 
appears to be intended in the 
mutilated and imperfect notice in 
Galen, Hist. Phil. c. 35, p. 335. 

? According to  Fulgentius, 
Myth. iii. 7, he praised the ancients, 
referring to Homer, JI. ii. 478, for 
assigning the various parts of the 
human body to different gods—the 
head to Zeus, the eyes to Pallas, 
&e. According to David, Schol. in 
Arist. 14 b, 12, he called man a 
Mixpos Kdomos. 

8 Cf. B. Ten Brinck, J. c. 
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naturalism of the ancient physics. The fortress of the 
body is given in charge to the brain, which is the lord of 
the whole, to whom the power of thought is entrusted ; 
the heart is called the queen, the nurse of anger, and is 
armed with a coat of mail against attacks ;! in regard 
to the organs of the senses and of speech, it is shown 
how suitable they are for their functions, &c.? Demo- 
critus, indeed, never says that they are so fashioned for 
definite ends with design and set purpose;* he does 
not actually proceed teleologically, but as he traces the 
result not to a fortuitous concurrence of circumstances 
but to nature as Unity,‘ which does nothing without 
reason and necessity,® he approaches as nearly to the 
teleology which he despises as is possible from his own 
point of view.° 

The soul on the hypotheses of the Atomistic doc- 
trine can only be conceived as corporeal, but its material 
substance must be of a kind to explain its peculiar na- 
ture. This, according to Democritus, lies in animating 


1 Cf. p. 258, 2. 

2 Of. in respect to the organs 
of sense the words which are quoted 
by Heracleides (ap. Porph. in Pfol. 
Harm. (in Wallisii Opp. Math. T.) 
ii. p. 215: (f doh) exS0xetov wi Oav 
odoa mever THY Pwvhy ayyelou Sikny: 
Hde yap cioxplverat Kal évpel, 

3 Cf. Arist. De Respir. 4 (infra, 
p. 259, 2). In the words 7. ove. 
avOp. Ic. No. 28: 7 d€ aoduaros 
ev prxoior ptos ekérevte mayTd- 
poppa omddyxvev yévea, it 18 pos- 
sible that aoduatos may belong to 
the supreme worker ; if indeed we 
ought not to substitute adparos. 

4 Vide previous note, and No. 
26: e¥ynrov amd pdrcBéwy te Kat 
vebpwy mréyna . . . p¥aios bro 


deSnucovpynrat. 

5 Vide supra, p. 237 sq. 

6 This is not, however, carried 
to such an extent that we need 
doubt his being the author of the 
above description. We find the 
same theory in Plutarch’s quota- 
tion, De Am. Prol. c. 3, p. 495; ef. 
Fort. Rom. c. 2, p.. 817: 6 yap 
dupards mpOtov ey puhtpnor (és 
gnot  AnudKpitos)  ayKupnBdsAroy 
oddov Kal TAdvns eupvera, metoua 
kal KARA TH yivomevm KapTa kad 
méAAovTt. We shall see in the 
course of this chapter that Demo- 
eritus had no difficulty in combin- 
ing with his materialism the re- 
cognition of the spiritual in nature 
and in man. 
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and motive force: the soul is that which effects the 
movement of living beings. But this it can only do 
if it is itself in constant motion, for the mechanical 
motion, which alone is recognised by the Atomists, can 
only be produced by what is moved. The soul must 
therefore consist of the most movable substance—of 
fine, smooth, and round atoms—in other words, of fire.! 
And the same results from the second chief quality of 
the soul, which appears side by side with its vivifying 
foree—the power of thought, for thought likewise is a 
motion.? These fiery particles were consistently supposed 
by Democritus to be diffused throughout the whole 
body; the body is animated in all its parts because 


1 P, 234. 

2 Arist. De An. i. 2, 403 b, 29: 
gaol yap vio Kal mpdtws Wuxi 
eivat TO Kivoov, oinbevTes BE Td WY 
Kiwovmevoy avTd ph evdéxeo Oar KivEely 
erepov, T&Y KivoUMevay TL THY PuxXIY 
iméAaBov eva,  d0ev Anudkpiros 
bey mop te Kal Oeppdy pnow adrhy 
civat' amelpwy yap dvTwv oXnUdTwY 
Ka arduov Ta chaipoedH mip Kat 
Wuxhy Agyet, ofov ev TH depr Ta 
kadrovueva tEdouara, ete. (vide p. 
225) duotws Sé Kal Aevximmos. 
rovtwy 5¢ Te chapoeidH Wuxny, dia 
7d pdrrora, did mayrTds divacOat S10.- 
dbvew Tovs To1olTous propos (this 
expression, with which cf. p. 223, 
1, seems to show that Aristotle 
is not merely advancing his own 
opinions, but quoting from Demo- 
critus) ka) Kiely TA, Aoume Kivotpmeva 
Kal adrd, brodauBavovres THY WUXI 
elvar to mapéxov trois (gos Thy 
klynow. Ibid. 405 a, 8: Anudkprros 
dt Kad yAapupwrépws elpnev anopy- 
vdevos dia Th TovTwy (sc. TOU KiWn- 
TiKOD Kal yrwploriKod | Exdrepor [sc. 
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n Wuxn| vuxhy wev yap eivar TavTd 
kad vodv, TovTO 8 civar TOY mpdtav 
kal Gdiaiperav cwmdtev, KiWwynTiKdy 
dé Bid pixpoueperay kal 7d ox Twa 
Tov SE OXNMATwY EvKWNTOTAaTOY TY 
opaipoeidés A€yet To1ovToy [scil. 
evkintotatoy| © elvat Toy vody Kab 
7d wip. Cf. Ibid. c. 4, 5, 409 a, 10 
b, 7, and the following notes, espe- 
cially p. 259, 2. That Democritus 
regarded the soul as composed of 
warm and fiery substances, and of 
smooth and round atoms, is as- 
serted by many writers, e.g. Cic. 
Twsc. 1. 11, 22; 18, 42; Diog. ix. 
44; Plut. Plac. iv. 3, 4 (Stob. i. 
796, the same thing is asserted of 
Leucippus). Nemesius, Nat. Hom. 
ce. 2, p. 28, explains the round 
atoms which form the soul as ‘fire 
and air, and Macrobius, Somm. i. 
14, as ‘ Spiritus ;’ but these are in- 
accuracies, resulting perhaps from 
a confusion with Epicurus’s doc- 
trine of the soul, or from Demo- 
eritus’s theory of the breath, men- 
tioned infra. 
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there are atoms in all, which, according to their nature, 
are involved in perpetual motion and also move that 
which surrounds them :! indeed, he goes so far as to say 
that there is a soul-atom between every pair of body- 
atoms.” But this does not mean that the movement of 
the atoms must be the same in all parts of the body; 
on the contrary, according to Democritus, the various 
faculties of the soul have their seat in different parts 
of the body: thought in the brain, anger in the heart, 
desire in the liver.2 When, therefore, later authors 
assert that he assigned the whole body to the irrational 
part of the soul as its abode,‘ and the brain or the heart 
to the rational part, the statement, though not wholly 


to be discarded, is only partially correct.° 


1 Arist. De An. 1. 8, 406 b, 15: 
évior 5€ Kad Kiveiy acl Thy Wuxhy 
7d cGma ev & domly ws adTh KweiTal, 
ofov Anudkpiros . . . Kivoupévas yap 
not Tas ddiaipérovs aHatpas Sid Td 
mepukévar pindémote every cuve- 
perrev Kal Kweiv To cOua Tar, 
which Aristotle compares to the 
fancy of Philippus the comic poet, 
that Deedalus gave motion to his 
statues by pouring quicksilver 
intothem. Henceat the beginning 
of c. 5 he says: elep yap ert 7 
Wuxi} ev maytl T@ aicbavonéevy od- 
matt, We find the same, probably 
quoted from Aristotle, in Iambl: 
ap. Stob. i. 924, and more concisely 
in Sext. Math, vii. 849; ef. Macrob. 
1. ¢. 

2 Lueret. iii, 370 :— 


Tilud in his rebus nequaquam sumere 
possis, 

Democriti quod sancta viri sententia 
pont, 

Cor poris atque animé primordia, sin- 
gula privis 


On account 


Adposita, alternis variare ae nectere 
memobra. 


Lucretius thought that the atoms 
of the body were much more nu- 
merous than those of the soul; and 
that the latter were therefore dis- 
tributed at wider intervals than 
Democritus supposed. 

3 In this sense Democritus, 7. 
avOpdrov pias, Fr. 6, calls the 
brain @vAaka Siavotns; Fr. 15 the 
heart BaciAls dpyqs riOnvds; Fr. 
17 the liver, ém:@upins atriov. 

4 Plut. Plac. iv. 4, 3: Anué- 
Kptros, ’Emlxoupos, Syepy thy Wu- 
xhv, Td wey Aoyindy Exouray ev TS 
Owpare KabiSpuuévoy, 7d 5 %Aovyov 
kad’ bAny Thy ovyKpicw TOD THuaTos 
dieonapuévoy. Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. 
v. 22, p. 73: “Immoxparns wey yap 
kat Anudkpitos kat TlAdtwv év éyke- 
pary rovro [Td jyeworixdy| fSptobat 
eiphkacw, 

5 The Placita manifestly con- 
fuse the doctrine of Democritus 
with that of Epicurus (on which, 
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of the fineness and mobility of the soul’s atoms, there 
is danger lest they should be forced out of the body 
by the air that surrounds us. Against this danger 
Democritus says we are protected by our inspiration, 
the importance of which lies in its constantly intro- 
ducing new fiery and vital matter into the body; this 
in part replaces the soul-atoms that pass off;! and also 
and chiefly hinders by its counter current those which 
are in the body from gaining egress; thus enabling 
them to resist the pressure of the outer air. If the 
breath is impeded, and if this resistance is in conse- 
quence overcome by the force of the air, the internal 


fire wastes away and death is the result. 


ef, Part mt. a, 386, second edition). 
In Theodoretus the conception of 
the fryeuovixdy, at any rate, is inter- 
polated. 

1 That expiration also helps 
towards this purpose is clear from 
Arist. De An. i. 2 (following note) ; 
for the exit of older fiery particles 
corresponds to the entrance of new. 
This is said more definitely, but 
no doubt only on the authority of 
the passage in Aristotle, by Philop. 
De An. B, 15; Simpl. De An. 6 a, 
and the scholia on 7. avamvojs ; 
Simpl. De An. 165 b. 

2 Aristotle, De Amn. i. 2, con- 
tinues: 51) kal rod Civ Bpov civar 
chy avamvoty: cuvdyovtos yap Tov 
mepiéxovtos Ta cépmara (Philop. ad. 
h. l. B, 15, in agreement with the 
Atomistic presuppositions, assigns 
as a reason for this, the coldness 
of the mepiéxov ; cf. also Arist. De 
Respir. e. 4, 472 a, 30): Kal éxOat- 
Bovros Trav oxnudtay Th mapexovTa. 
rots Cos Thy Kivnow B14 TO pnd 
abta Apewety pundémore, Bonbeay yl- 
yerOa Ovpabey emeisdrtwy BhAwy 


As, however, 


TowviTwy ey TH dvanvelv’ KwAveLy 
yap avTa Kal Ta evurdpxovra ey Tots 
(dors éxxplvecOa, cuvavelpyovra Td 
cuvdyov Kal myyvbov" Kad Civ de ews 
dy Sivevta TovTO Toety, Similarly 
De Respir. c. 4: Anudkpitos & bri 
bev ex Tis dvamvons cuuBalver rt 
Tois dvamveovor A€YEl, PaTkav Kw- 
Avew exOAlBeoOar thy Wwuxty: ob 
pevro. y &s ToUTOU y’ evera Tohoa- 
cay TadTo Ty pvow ovdty elpnner « 
daws yap domep kal of %AAoL puottod 
kal ovTos ovdev bmrerat THs ToLavTHS 
aitlas. Aéyer BD as H bux} Kal rd 
Oepudy TavToy Ta mpHTa oxXhpaTa 
THY TpaipoELday, TUYKpLYOMEevwY ody 
avtey bd Tov meptexXovTos EKOALBor- 
Tos Bondeay ylyecOor Thy dvarvohy 
now év yap TE dep. woAdy dpr- 
Oudy civat tay ToLtodTwy, & Kade? 
éxeivos voy Kal wuxhy: dvamvéovro- 
ob Kal eicidyTos TOU &epos TuVELoIbY~ 
Ta TavTa Kal avelpyovta Thy OAtWw 
Kwave Thy evovcay ev Tos Sdois 
diiéven Wuxhv Kal 51a TovTo ev TH 
dvomveiy Kal éxmveiv elvat Td Civ Kad 
arobvhoKe. bray yap kpath Td Te. 
piéxov owOATBoy kal unkért Odpaber 
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the fire is not extinguished instantaneously, it may also 
happen that vital action may be restored when part of 


the soul’s substance has been lost. 


In this way sleep is 


explained ; in that case only a few fiery particles have 


left the body.’ 


The same process more completely car- 


ried out produces the phenomenon of apparent death.? 


eioidy Sivynta dvelpyetv, uy Suvaué- 
vou avamveiy, Tore cupBalvey Toy 
Odvaroy tots (dois’ elvar yap toy 
Odvarov Thy TOY ToLOUTwY OXNMAT WY 
€k TOD gomaTos eEodoy ek THs TOU 
meptéxorros exOAlpews. Why all 
creatures die however, and what is 
the cause of respiration, Democri- 
tus did not say. 

1 Thus much seems to result 
from the theories of the Epicu- 
reans concerning sleep (Lwerez. iv. 
913 sqq.). 

2 Cf. on this point the fragment 
of Proclus’s commentary on the 
tenth book of the Republic, which 
was first communicated by Alex. 
Morus on Ev. Joh. 11, 39, p. 341; 
and first corrected by Wyttenbach 
ad Plut. de s. Num. Vind. 563 B 
(Animadverss. i. 1, 201 sq.); and 
Mullach, Demoer. 115 sqq. De- 
mocritus had written a treatise on 
the apparently dead, a subject 
much discussed in antiquity (vide 
the writers just mentioned, and 
what is quoted, p. 120, ., on the 
person brought to life by Empedo- 
cles when apparently dead) ; and 
also a treatise, wept rv éy Gdov, 
in which, as Proclus says, he en- 
quired ms Thy arobavdvra méAw 
dvaBidvar Suvardv; but the only 
answer is that it is possible the 
person was not really dead. To 
these enquiries about the resusci- 
tation of the dead, the graceful 
fable seems to refer which Julian 
(Epist. 37, p. 413 Spanh., printed 


in Mullach, 45) relates, of course 
from older writers; namely, that 
Democritus, to comfort King Darius 
for the death of his wife, told him 
that, in order to recall her to life, 
it was only necessary to write upon 
her grave the names of three men 
who were free from sorrow (Lucian, 
Demon. 25, relates the same thing 
of Demonax). Pliny may perhaps 
have been thinking of this story 
when he says (H. WV. vii. 55, 189): 
reviviscendt promissa a Democrito 
vanitas, qui non revixit ipse; but it 
is also possible that these words 
may allude to a passage in Demo- 
critus’s treatises on magic, from 
which Pliny, ignorant of criticism 
as he is, quotes only this much; 
and that Julian’s anecdote, which 
gives a moral turn to the supposed 
magic, may likewise have reference 
to a statement that Democritus 
could raise the dead, or had left 
instructions how to doit. At any 
rate, the passage in Pliny is con- 
cerned only with magical arts, 
which the imagination of later 
fabricators has ascribed to the 
naturalist of Abdera; and not with 
the doctrine of immortality, which 
is altogether irveconcileable with 
his point of view. Even the words, 
qui non revixit tpse, which would 
be meaningless as applied to ano- 
ther life, show this: Roth is, there- 
fore, entirely mistaken (Gesch. d. 
Abendl. Phil. i. 362, 433), and so is 
Brucker (Hist. Crit. Phil. i. 1195), 
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If, however, death has really taken place, and the atoms 
of which the soul is composed are completely separated 
from the body, it is impossible that they can ever 
return to it, or that they can maintain themselves in 
combination outside the body.! 

Democritus, therefore, does not deny that there is a 
ditference between soul and body, nor that the soul is 
superior to the body. The soul with him is the essen- 
tial in man, the body is only the vessel of the soul,? and 
he admonishes us for this reason to bestow more care on 
the latter than on the former; he declares corporeal 
beauty apart from understanding to be something 
animal;* he says the glory of animals consists in 
bodily excellences,® that of man in moral; he seeks 
the abode of happiness in the soul, the highest good in 
a right disposition ;° he makes the soul answerable for 


whom he follows, in his inference 
that Democritus was an adherent 
of the Persian doctrine of the 
resurrection. 

1 This les so entirely in the na- 
ture of the subject that we scarcely 
require the testimony of Iambli- 
chus ap. Stob. Eel. 1.924; Lactan- 
tius, Jnst. vii. 7; Theodoretus, 
Cur. Gr. Aff. v. 24, p. 73; and the 
Placita, iv. 7, 8, to disprove the 
belief of Democritus in immor- 
tality; more especially as it is 
nowhere stated that Epicurus dif- 
fered from him in this respect; 
and, considering the great import- 
ance ascribed by Epicurus to the 
denial of immortality, the venera- 
tion with which he and his school 
regarded Democritus seems to ex- 
clude any disagreement between 
them on this subject. Democritus 
thus expresses himself, ap. Stob. 


Floril. 120, 20: evior Ovnrijs pdovos 
didAvow ovK etddres &vOpwrar, Evvet- 
dno be THs ev TE Bl@ KaKoTparyyo- 
atyns, Tov THs Bors xpdvov ev 
Tapaxfor Kal pdéBoir rTadraimwpe- 
ovot, Wevdea mepl TOU peTa THY TE- 
AeuTiy pv0otAacréoyres Xpdvov. 
The obscure statement in the 
Placita, v. 25, 4, that Leucippus 
referred death to the body only, 
cannot be taken into account. 

2 Skjjvos is a common designa- 
tion for the body with Democritus, 
Fr. Mor. 6, 22, 127, 128,210. 

% Hy, Mor. 128: avOpdrowwr ap- 
pddiov Wuxts maAdAoy 7) odparos 
movéerOar Adyov" wuxh pey yap 
Terewrdtn oKhveos woxOnpiny opbot, 
akhveos 5& icxds avev Aoyicpmovd 
Wuxhy ovdév Tt dpetvw rlOnot. 

4 Ibid. 129. 

5 Ibid. 127. 

6 Fr. 1, &c, Further details inf. 
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the injury it causes to the body;! he contrasts the 
endowments of the soul as divine with those of the 
body which are merely human; he is even said to have 
reckoned the intellect of man among the divinities.? 
This, however, presents no contradiction to the mate- 
rialism of the Atomistic philosophy, if we place our- 
selves at its own point of view. The soul is something 
corporeal, like all other things; but since the corporeal 
substances are as various as the form and composition 
of the atoms of which they consist, it is also possible 
that one substance may have qualities which belong to 
no other; and if the sphere be regarded as the most 
perfect shape, Democritus may also have held that that 
which is composed of the finest spherical atoms, fire, or 
the soul, exceeds all else in worth. Spirit is to him, as 
to other materialists,t the most perfect body. 

From this connection of ideas, we can now see in 
what sense Democritus could assert that soul or spirit 
dwells in all things, and that this soul, distributed 
throughout the whole universe, is the Deity. As he 
identifies reason with the soul, and the soul with the 


) Plut. Utr. An. an Corp. s. lib. for though Philodemus, whom 


(Plut. Fragm. 1), ce. 2, p. 695 W., 


Democritus says that if the body. 


arraigned the soul for abuse and 
ill-treatment, the soul would ve 
condemned. 

2 [bid. 6: 6 Ta Wxijs ayaba 
€peduevos Td Oedtepa, 5 SE Tad 
oKhveos, TavOpwmnia. 

3 Cie. N. D. i: 12, 29: Demo- 
critus qui tum imagines... in 
Deorum numero refert ... twm 
scientiam intelligentiamque nostram. 
We are justified in regarding this 
statement as historical evidence ; 


Cicero here follows, is apt to dis- 
tort the opinions of the ancient 
thinkers, yet there is generally 
some basis of fact underlying his 
assertions: he reckons among the 
gods of a philosopher all that that 
philosopher describes as divine, 
eyen in the widest sense. Demo- 
eritus, however, may well have 
called vots Oe?os, and in a certain 
sense Oeds also, 

4 For example, 


C Heracleitus, 
the Stoies, &c. 
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warm and fiery substance, he must necessarily find in 
all things exactly as much soul and reason as he finds 
light and warmth. He therefore considers that in the 
air much soul and reason is distributed: how other- 
wise could we inhale from it soul and reason?’ He 
also ascribed life to plants,? and even in corpses he 
probably thought there remained a portion of vital heat 
and sensation.2 This warm and animate element he 
seems to have described as the Divine in things,’ and 
so it may well have been said in the later form of ex- 
pression that he regarded the Deity as the World-soul 


and Reason, formed out of round atoms of fire.® 


1 Aristotle, in the passage 
quoted, De Respir. c. 4: év yap To 
&épt moAdy apiOudy elva TOY ToLOv- 
Tov, & Kade éxeivos vovy Kal Wuxny. 
Theophr. De Sensu, 53: b0@ €p- 
wuxdrepos 6 ato. 

2 kis. (Os Ilene tale cen eile 
(Gov yap eyyeov Td puTdy eivat of 
mep) TlAdtwva Kal Avataydpay Kat 
Anpdskpiroy ofoyrat. Ps.-Arist. De 
Plant. e. 1, 815 b, 16: 6 5& ’Avata- 
yopas Kal 6 Anudkpiros Kal 6 °Eu- 
medoKAns Kad voov Kal yva@ou elroy 
éyew Ta utd. 

3 Plut. Plac. iv. 4, 4: 6 6€ 
Anudrpiros mdyta petéxew nor 
Wuxis mods Kal Ta veKpa TOV TwLd- 
Tay’ didT1 del Siapavas Tivos Oepwov 
Kal aicOnriKod pmeTexel, TOD TAELovos 
diamveomevov. Joh. Damase. Parall. 
s. li, 25,40. Stob. Flori. ed. Mein. 
iv. 236: Anudkp. TH vexpa ToY 
copdrwy aicddvecOau. Similarly, 
Alexander in Topica, 13 (also Par- 
menides, vide Vol. I. p. 602). In 
accordance with this last passage, 
Philippson changes “ pikpod” into 
“ yexpod,” ap. Theophr. De Sensv. 
71: (pnol [Anudkp.] yiverOur pev 
éxaorov kad elvar Kat’ GANVeLay, tdtws 


Such 


5é em) ipod potpay exe Tuverews). 
The thing, however, is not quite 
beyond question: Cicero says, Tse. 
i. 34, 82: num igitur aliquis dolor 
aut omnino post mortem sensus im 
corpore est? nemo id quidem dicit, 
etsi Democritum insimulat Epicurus : 
Democritici negant. According to 
this passage it would seem that the 
statement of Democritus was either 
limited to the time before the corpse 
becomes completely cold, or that he 
ascribed to the dead an infinitesimal 
portion of soul, but neither con- 
sciousness nor feeling. 

4 Cic. N. D. 1. 48, 120: tum 
principia mentis que sunt in eodem 
universo Deos esse dicit. These prin- 
cipia mentis are manifestly what 
Aristotle means in the passage just 
quoted—the fine and round atoms, 
Cf. on this point, p. 262, 2; 
263, 1. 

5 Stob. Eel. i. 66; Plut. Plac. 
i. 7, 18, ap. Eus. Pr. Hv. xiv. 16, 
6; Galen, H. Ph. ec. 8, p. 251, whose 
imperfect text Krische (Forsch. i. 
157) rightly refers to the more 
complete passage, ap. Cyrill. ¢. Jul. 
i. 4: voov pev yap elvar Tov Oedy 
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language is, however, inaccurate and misleading, for 
when Democritus speaks of the Divine, he means not only 
no personal being, but no one being at all; not a soul, 
but merely the substance of souls,’ fiery atoms, which 
produce life and motion, and where they are congregated 
in larger masses, reason also; this is very different from 
the one force that moves the Universe, in the sense of 
Anaxagoras’s vods or Plato’s world-soul.? Other writers 
therefore, who deny that he held the theory of a spirit 
forming the world and a Divinity ruling it, are more in 
accordance with the truth. The spiritual from his point 
of view is not the power above matter collectively ; it is 
a part of matter; the only motive force is gravity and 
the sole reason why the soul is the most movable of all 
things, and the cause of motion, is that the substances 
of which it consists are on account of their size and 
shape the most easily moved by pressure and impact. 
The doctrine of spirit did not result from the general 
necessity of a deeper principle for the explanation of 
nature; it primarily refers only to the activity of hu- 
man souls; and though analogues of these are sought 
in nature, yet the statements of Democritus concerning 
spirit differ from the corresponding statements of Anaxa- 
goras and Heracleitus and even of Diogenes. The point 
of difference is this: that he considers spirit, not as the 
power forming the world, but only as one substance side 
by side with others; here his doctrine is less advanced 
than that of Empedocles, which in many respects it 
much resembles; for Empedocles maintains the ration- 


ioxupiCera kal adds, many ev rupl 1 Principia mentis, as Cicero 
gTHapoede?, kal adroy elva Thy Tov rightly says, dpya) voepat. 
Kdcmov wuxny. * Vide sup. p. 289, 3. 
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ality which he attributes to all things to be an internal 
quality of the elements; Democritus on the contrary 
represents it as a phenomenon resulting from the mathe- 
matical construction of certain atoms in their relation 
to the others;! sensation and consciousness are merely 
a consequence of the mobility of those atoms.” 

Of the faculties of the soul Democritus seems to 
have bestowed most attention on those of cognition ; 
at any rate, tradition tells us of his attempts to explain 
these and no others. According to what we have seen 
of his theories, he could only start, generally speaking, 
from the presupposition that all presentations consist of 
corporeal processes.* In particular he explained the 
perceptions of sense as well as thought. The former he 
derived from the changes which are produced in us by 
means of external impressions ;‘ and since every opera- 


1 Whether this is a defect or, 
as Lange, Gesch. d. Mat. i. 20, be- 
lieves, a merit in the theory of 
Democritus, or whether it may 
perhaps be both, the logical de- 
velopment of a one-sided point of 
view, I need not here enquire. It 
is all the less necessary since Lange 
has acknowledged the substantial 
correctness of my representation ; 
but he at the same time remarks: 
‘The want in all materialism is 
this: that it ends with its expla- 
nation of phenomena where the 
highest problems of philosophy 
begin.’ 

2 This may also explain why 
the theories of Democritus on the 
spiritual in nature are here men- 
tioned for the first time: his inter- 
pretation of nature did not require 
these theories; they resulted from 
his contemplation of the human 


spirit, and are only to be under- 
stood in this connection. 

3 Stob. Exc. e Joh. Damase. ii. 
25, 12 (Stob. Floril, ed. Mein. iv. 
233): Aedxinmos, Anuoxpdrns (- éxpt- 
qos) Tas aidOhoels Kal Tas voloels 
érepoidoes elvat TOU THMaTOS. 

4 Arist. Metaph. iv. 5, 1009 b, 
12, of Democritus and others: dia 
+d brodapBdvey ppdvnow pev THY 
aicOnow, Tavrny 8 civar Gddolworw, 
7d pourdpuevoy Kara ry alobnow & 
avdynns Grnbes cival pac. Theoph. 
De Sensu, 49: Anpdxpitos dE... 
7G ddrowodoba more? Td aicOdver Bau. 
Theophrastus goes on to observe, in 
reference to the unanswered ques- 
tion of Democritus—whether each 
sense perceives what is like itself 
or what is unlike, that this may 
admit of a double answer: so far 
as the sense-perception is a change, 
it must proceed from what is hete- 
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tion of one body upon another is conditioned by touch, 
it may be said that he represented all sensation as con- 
tact,' and all the senses as various kinds of touch.2 This 
contact, however, is not merely direct contact, it is more 
or less the result of the emanations without which the 
interaction of things on each other would be inexplicable, 
As these emanations penetrate through the organs of 
sense into the body, and spread through all its parts, 
there arises the presentation of things, sensible percep- 
tion. But in order that this result should be attained, 
on the one hand there must be a certain strength in 
the impression, a certain amount of permeating atoms ; 4 
and on the other, their material constitution must cor- 


rogeneous, so far as like can only 
affect like (swp. p. 221, 2), from what 
is homogeneous. Cf. p. 267, 2. 

1 Vide sup. p. 230. 

2 Arist. De Sensu, ec. 4, 442 a, 
29: Anudkpiros 3& Kad of wrctorou 
TaY puTioAdyav, Boot A€youot ep) 
aivbhoews, aromdratéy TL roivcww" 
TavTa yap Th aicOnTe arT& Towodcw, 
kairo. et o§rw rodT exer, SHAov ds 
Kal Tay BArAwy aicOhoewy éxdorn 
aph tis early, 

8 Theophr. De Sensu, 54: &o- 
mov d€ kal rd wh pdvoy Tots Bupaow 
GAAG Kal To HAAW cdhuare weTAdiss- 
vat THS aicdhoews. not yap did 
Toro Kevdtnta Kad Sypdryra exew 
dev thy dpbadrudy, wv’ enimdéor 
déxnta kal TS BAAW cbuatt mapa- 
5. § 55: in hearing, the agi- 
tated air penetrates through the 
whole body, but especially through 
the ear, dray 5& évrds yévnrau, 
oxldvacba dia To Td&xos. This is 
further explained by what follows. 
§ 57: &romov 8é Kad b0 ay (kr, de 
7) i®ioy, better: &r. 5& kad 5.0v) 
Kara riv Td cGua Tov Wopor eiorévat 


Kal Bray eio€AOn Sid THS akos Sic- 
xeio@a: KaTad wav, domep ov Tals 
Goats GAN bA@ Te cdhuare Thy 
aicOnow odcay. ov yap ei kal cup- 
maoxel TL TH akon, Sid TodTO Kab 
aicOdvera. méoas yap [se. tats 
aicOjoect| todTs ye Suotws Torer 
kal ov udvov tals aicOhoeow, GAAX 
kal 77H Wuxy. His opinion in re- 
gard to the other senses has not 
been transmitted to us, but it is 
clear from the above quotation 
that he assumed, not merely in 
smell and taste, but also in the 
perceptions of touch, the entrance 
of emanations into the body ; since 
he could only explain sensation as 
a contact of the whole soul with 
outer things. For the sensation of 
warmth seems also to result from 
the nature of this contact. 

* Vide supra, p. 231, 2; 233, 1; 
Theophr. De Sensu, 55. The tones 
penetrate indeed through the whole 
body, but in greatest numbers 
through the ears, 3:3 kal «ard wey 
7 &AXAO coua odK aicbdveo bat, 
Tavrn dt wdvov. 
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respond to that of the organs of sense; for as like can 
only work upon like,’ so our senses can only be con- 
cerned with what is like them; we perceive each thing, 
as Empedocles taught, with that part of our nature 
which is akin to it.2 If, therefore, Democritus believed 
that much is perceptible which is not perceived by us, 
because it is not adapted to our senses,’ and admitted 
the possibility that other beings might have senses 
which are wanting to us,‘ it was quite consistent with 


his other presuppositions. 


1 Vide swp., p. 221, 2. 

2 Theophr. De Sensw, 50. We 
see when the eyes are damp, the 
cornea thin and firm, the internal 
tissues porous, the channels of the 
eyes straight and dry: kal dy010- 
oxnuovorev [sc. of bpOaArpol| Tots 
amotumoupévors. Sext.. Math. vii. 
116: maAad ydp Tis, &s mpoetroy, 
&yw0ev maps rots puotkots KvAleTaL 
déta wep) Tod Ta buola Tay bpmotov 
elvan yywpiotixd. Kar cabTns edoke 
wey Kal Anudkpitos Kekoutkevar Tas 
mapauvdias, namely in the passage 
given on p. 244, 1. That the pas- 
sage really stood in this connection 
is established by Plut. Plac. iv. 
19, 3, where an extract from it is 
introduced with the words: Ano- 
Kpiros Kal Tov Gépa onoly eis 6uoLo- 
oxhuova Opirtec bat copara Kal ovy- 
Koadwdelobat ‘rots ek THs pwvns 
Opavcnacr: (cf. inf. p. 269) “ Korords 
yop mapa koAowwy i¢dvei,”’ ete. On 
the principle that like is known 
by like, vide Arist. De An. i. 2, 
405 b, 12: those who define the 
nature of the soul by its intellec- 
tual faculty, make it one of the 
elements, or something composed 
of several elements: A¢yovtes Ta- 
parAnolws BAAHAOLS TAHY évds 


(Anaxagoras)’ aol yap yiveoKe- 
c0a To Suoroy TS Spoty. 

3 Stob. Exe. e Joh. Damase. ii. 
25, 16 (Stob. Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 
233): Anudkpitos mAelous mev elvar 
ras aicdhoes Tov aicOnTav, TH dé 
ph avaroyiCew 7a aicdyra TE TAN- 
Ger AavOdver. That this state- 
ment, which in its present form 
is go strange, originally had the 
meaning assumed in the text, is of 
course merely a conjecture. 

4 Plut. Plac. iv. 10, 3 (Galen, 
ce. 24, s. 303): Anudxpitos aAelous 
ely aicOhoes mep) TH tAoya Coa 
nal (1. 4, as Gal. has) ep) rovs 
Ocovs cat copods. This, as it stands, 
can only be an inference drawn by 
some opponent, and not Democri- 
tus’s own assertion; but it clearly 
shows us what Democritus really 
said. He must have asserted that 
animals might have senses which 
were wanting in other creatures, 
and from this an adversary, pro- 
bably a Stoic, deduces the conse- 
quence, which seems to him ridicu- 
lous, that a knowledge is ascribed. 
to irrational natures, which is not 
possessed by the highest intellec- 
tual natures—gods and wise men. 
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As to the several senses, we hear of no peculiar 
views as held by Democritus except in regard to sight 
and hearing. The rest are discussed by him indeed, 
but beyond the general theories noticed above, he does 
not appear to have advanced anything essentially new 
with respect to them.! He explained the perceptions 
of sight, as Empedocles did, by the hypothesis that 
emanations fly off from visible things which retain the 
form of the things; these images are reflected in the 
eye, and are thence diffused throughout the whole 
body; thus arises vision. But as the space between the 
objects and our eyes is filled with air, the images that 
fly off from things ? cannot themselves reach our eyes ; 
what does so is the air which is moved by the images 
as they stream forth, and receives an impression of 
them. Therefore it is that the clearness of the percep- 
tion decreases with distance, but as at the same time 
emanations are going out from our eyes, the image of 
the object is also modified by these? Thus it is very 


1 Theophr. De Sensu, 49: Tept 
éxdorns 8 Hon Tey ev Méper [aic67- 
gewy] weipata A€yew, § 57: Kab 
mepl pev dWews Kal axons oftws 
amodiiwor. ras & &AAas aig Ojos 
oxedov duolas more? tots mAclorors. 
The short statements on the sense 
of smell, J. c. § 82, and De Odor. 
64 contain nothing particular. Cf. 
p. 232, 3. 

* ElSwAa, as they are usually 
called (Diog. ix. 47 mentions a 
‘treatise by Democritus ep) idd- 
Awy). According to the Ktymol. 
Magn., sub voce delkeha, Democri- 
tus himself made use of this word, 
and in that case we ought, no 
doubt, to substitute “ deuceAa” for 


dety, instead of “ dyn,” as Mullach 
thinks (and with this adra agrees), 
in Simpl. Phys. 73 b (Demoer. Fr. 
Phys. 6): Anudkpitos ev ofs pnot 
“dety amd mayrds dmoxplyerOa 
mavtolwy eidéwy,” mas d5& Kab smd 
tlvos aitlas wh Aéyer, Zorkey ard 
TavToudrov Kal Tixns yeryay adrd, 

% The above is deduced from 
Arist. De Sensu, ec. 2, 438 anos 
Anudxpitos 8 bri wey Gwp cival 
not [Thy dw] Aéyer Karas, Bri 8 
olerat To Spay elyae thy Eugpacw 
(the reflection of objects in the 
eye), ob KaAG@s* TodTO wey yap ocum- 
Balver, bre 7d Supa Aetov, etc. Td 
Bey ody Thy BW Elva Baros aAnbes 
Mey, od mévror ouuBalver rd épav a 
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evident that our sight does not represent things as they 


are in themselves.! 
sounds is the same.? 


The explanation of hearing and 
Sound is a stream of atoms pass- 


ing from the resonant body, which sets. in motion the 


air that les before it. 


In this stream of atoms, and in 


the air which is moved by it, atoms of like form, ac- 


cording to a law noticed above, come together.? 


When 


these reach the atoms of the soul, sensations of hearing 


> 


bdwp, GAA’ H Siadaves. Alex. in h. 
1. 97 a; Theophr. De Sensu, 50: 
“Spay pev obv moet TH eupdoe* Tav- 
thy & idlws Aéyer* Thy yap 4ugacw 
ovk edOds ev 7H Képn ylver Oat, GAAG 
Tov dépa Toy peTakd Tis dWews Kal Tod 
bpwpévov tunodaba, cvgTEAAGMEvoY 
bd Tod Spwuévov Kad Tov dpovTos * 
(&mravtos yap Ge ylrec@al twa arop- 
pohy:) @rerta tTovrov aTepedy tyra 
Kal @dAAdxpov eudalverOar Tots du- 
pac Sypois: kal Tb wey muKvoy ov 
déxecOar To & bypdy Siiéva. Theo- 
phrastus repeats the same state- 
ments afterwards (in § 51, where, 
however, “tumovmevov” is to be 
read for “auxvotmevoy”), in his dis- 
cussion of this theory, and adds to 
them what is quoted on p. 266, &e. 
In support of his theory on images, 
Democritus appeals to the visible 
image of the object in the eye 
(Alex. J. c.): the fact that we can- 
not see in the dark he explains, 
according to Theophrastus, § 54, 
by the supposition that the sun 
must condense the air before it 
can retain the images. Why he 
did not imagine that these images 
themselves entered the eye, instead 
of their impression on the air, we 
can see from the notice, ap. Arist. 
De An.i. 7, 419 a, 15: od yap 
KaA@s TOTO Aéyer AnudxpiTos, oid- 
pevos, et yévorro Kevdy rd peratd, 
bpacba ay axpiBds Kal ei wdpunk ev 


7@ ovpaye ein. We find a less 
exact statement in Plut. Plac. iv. 
13, 1 (ef. Mullach, p. 402): seeing 
arises, according to Leucippus, 
Democritus and Epicurus: kar’ 
ciddAwy eioxploes Kal KaTd TivwY 
axtiver elokpiow meta THY Tpds Td 
imokelwevoy evotaci mdAw tb1ro- 
otpepovaay mpds thy bWw. How 
the eye, in the opinion of Demo- 
critus, ought to be formed in order 
to see well we have already found, 
p. 267,2. Weare told that he also 
explained the reflections of mirrors 
on the theory of efSwAa; vide Plut. 


Plac. iv. 14, 2, parall. Cf. Lucret. 
iv. 141 sqq. 
1 Vide p. 231. 


* Theophr. J. c. 55-57; cf. § 
63's) Plat: Plac. ive 19's Gelly iN; 
A. v. 15, 8; Mullach, 342 sqq.; 
Burchard, Democr. Phil. de Sens. 
T2ERety py 266,08 40269) 2. 

3 Vide p. 244, 1. By means of 
this conception Democritus, as it 
seems, sought to explain the rela- 
tions and musical properties of 
tones which he discusses in the 
treatise m. pvOuav kal appovins 
(Diog. ix. 48). A tone, he might 
say, is so much the purer the more 
homogeneous are the atoms in the 
flux of which it consists, and the 
smaller these atoms are, the more 
acute is the tone. 
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are the result. But although sounds enter through 
the whole body, we only hear with our ears, for this 
organ is so constructed that it absorbs the largest mass 
of sounds and affords it the quickest passage, whereas 
the other parts of the body admit too few to be per- 
ceptible to us.! 

Thought has the same origin as perception. That 
which perceives, and that which thinks, is one and the 
Perception and thought are both material 
changes of the soul’s body,’ and both are occasioned, like 


same.? 


every other change, by external impressions.‘ 


1 From this point of view, the 
physiological conditions of an acute 
sense of hearing are inyestigated 
ap. Theophr. § 56. 

2 Arist. De An. i. 2, 404 a, 27: 
éxetvyos [Anudkpiros] wey yap amrA@s 
tavToy wWuxhyv Kal votv: Td yap 
aArnbes civac TH patvduevoy (cf. p. 
272). 615 KarAws Toijoa Toy 
“Ounpov (in whom, however, this 
is not to be found concerning 
Hector; vide the commentators 
on this passage, and on Metaph. iv. 
5, and Mullach, 346): os “Extwp 
Keir &AAOppovewr. ov 5) XpITA TS 
y@ s Suvdwer rw wep) Thy aAnoear, 
GAG TavTd A€yer Wuxny Kal vody. 
Ibid. 405 a, 8, sup. 257, 2; Metaph. 
iv. 5, 1009 b, 28 (infra, 271, 1); 
Philop. De An. A, 16 0, B, 16; 
Tambl. ap. Stob. E&I. i. 880: of 5& 
mepl Anudxpitoy mayra Ta etd TOY 
Suvduewy eis THY ovolay adtiis [THs 
Wxis| cuvdyovow. To this belongs 
what is ascribed to Democritus in 
the traditional +ext of Stob. Floril. 
116,45: butinstead of Democritus 
we should doubtless read Anuoxh- 
dovs (vide Heimséth. Democr. de 
An. Doctr, p. 3), for the words are 
in Herod. iii. 184, who puts them 


If this 


into the mouth of Atossa, and in- 
directly of Democedes. 
$ Stob. cf. inf. p.271,1; Arist. 


» Metaph. iv. 5; Theophr. De Sensze, 


72: GAAd wep) wey Tobitwv ~oike 
[Anud«p.] cuvnkoAovOnkévar tors 
Towvow brAws TO povely Kata Thy 
aAAolwow, frep eorly apxatoTrdry 
ddta, mdytes yap of maAaol ral of 
momTa Kal copol kara thy Siddeow 
amodiddacr +d ppovety. Cf. Arist. 
De An. iii. 3, 427 a, 21: of ye 
apxaio: Td ppoveiv kal 7d aicbdver Gat 
TavToy elval paciw, for which, to- 
gether with Empedocles’ verses 
quoted p. 169, 2, Homer, Od. xviii. 
135, is quoted, perhaps from De- 
mocritus, with the observation: 
TaVTES yap OvTOL Td voety TwmaTIKdE 
domep 7d aicbdvecba tmodauBa- 
vous. Cf. the following note. 

* Cie. Fin. i. 6, 21: (Democriti 
sunt) atomt, tnane, imagines, que 
idola nominant, quorum incursione 
non solum videamus, sed etiam 
cogitemus. Plut. Plac. iv. 8, 3; 
Stob. Flori. iv. 238 Mein.; No. 
18, Leucippus, Democritus and 
Epicurus: thy otcnow kad chy 
vonow ylyecOa ciddrAwy zt when 
Tpoctdytwy, pndert yap émBddArew 
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are 


movement is of such a kind that the soul is placed by 
it in the proper temperature, it will apprehend objects 
rightly, and thought is healthy ; but if, on the contrary, 
it is unduly heated or chilled by the movement im- 
parted to it, it imagines false things, and thought is 


diseased.! 


Though it is difficult to see, upon this 


theory, how thought is distinguished from sensible 
perception,” Democritus is very far from ascribing the 


same value to them. 


pndetépay xwpls Tod mpoonimrovtos 
eid@Aov, Ct. Demoecr. ap. Sext. 
Math. vii. 136 (supra, p. 231, 3). 

1 Theophr. /. ¢. 58: mepl 5& rod 
oovety én) tocovtoyv elpnkev, br1 
ylverat cumpéerpws exXovons TiS 
Wuxijs peta Thy Kivnow? édy BE 
ameplOepuds TLs 2) mepluxpos yevnran, 
meradaAdrrew onal. Odidts Kal Tous 
TaAaLous KaA@sS TOU bmoAaBely, Ort 
éatly GAAoppovety. Bate pavepdy 
dT TH Kpdoet TOD THparos Toll Td 
gpovety, Instead of the words 
pera 7. Kivnow, Ritter, 1. 620, 

’ would substitute “Kata thy Kpacw.” 
Thad myself thought of kara ri 
kivnow. But it now appears to me 
that the traditional text, also re- 
tained by Wimmer, is in order, 
and that Theophrastus intends to 
say: the opoveiy (the right judg- 
ment of things, in contradistinc- 
tion to dAAoppoveiv) gains entrance 
when the condition of the soul pro- 
duced by the movement in the 
organs of sense is a symmetrical 
condition. This statement of Theo- 
phrastus is elucidated by the cita- 
tions on p. 270, 2, and also by 
Arist. Metaph. iv. 5, 1009 b, 28: 
gaol 5& Kal tov “Ounpoy tadbTqy 
zxovta palvecOa thy Sdéav (that 
all presentations are equally true), 
br. émoinoe Thy “Extopa, ws etéorn 
bro THS TANYS, KetoOat &GAAOPpo- 


He calls sensible perception the 


VéovTa, &S ppovodyTas pey Kal Tos 
mapappovovyTas, GAN ov TavTa.. 

2 Brandis (Rhein. Mus. v. 
Niebuhr und Brandis, iii. 139, Gr.- 
Rom. Phil. 1. 334) supposes an 
“unmittelbares Innewerden der 
Atome und des Leeren’ (a direct 
intuition of the atoms and the 
void), but it is difficult to see how, 
according to Democritus’s presup- 
positions, the atoms and the void 
could act upon our souls otherwise 
than in the things compounded 
of them, nor how these things 
could act upon our souls except 
through the senses. Nor does 
Johnson’s attempted explanation 
(p. 18 sq. of the treatise mentioned 
p. 208, 1) enlighten me. Riitter’s 
proposal (Gesch, d. Phil. i. 620) is 
better: viz. to identify clear or 
rational knowledge with the sym- 
metrical state of the soul (vide 
previous note); only in that case we 
must assume what is never ascribed. 
to Democritus, and in itself seems 
highly unlikely, that in his opinion 
every sensible perception disturbed 
the symmetry of the soul. It 
seems to me most probable that 
Democritus never tried to establish 
psychologically the superiority of 
thought to sensible perception. 
Vide Brandis, Gesch. d. Entw. 
i, 145. 
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dark, and the rational perception alone the true; the 
real constitution of things is hidden from our senses ; 
all that they show us belongs to the uncertain phe- 
nomenon; our intellect only discovers, what is too 
subtle for the senses, the true essence of things, atoms 
and the void.! Though we must start from what is 
manifest in order to know what is hidden, it is thought 
alone which can really unfold to us this knowledge.? 
If, therefore, Aristotle attributes to Democritus the 
opinion that the sensible perception as such is true,? 
the statement is founded merely on his own inferences ; 4 
because the Atomistic philosophy did not distinguish 
between the faculty of perception and that of thought, 
therefore Aristotle concludes that it can have made no 


distinction between them in respect of their truth.° 


1 Authorities have already been 
given, p. 219, 3; 225, 3. See also 
Cie. Acad. ii. 28,73. Later writers 
have so expressed this as to assert 
that Democritus ascribed reality to 
the intelligible alone (Sext. Math. 
viii. 6) and denied sensible pheno- 
mena, which he maintained existed 
not in actuality but only in our 
opinion (bid, vii. 135). 

2 Sext, Math. vii. 140: Ardtios 
d& tpla Kar’ adrdy Edrcyev elvar Kpt- 
Thpia’ THs piv Tov adjrA@v KaTa- 
Anbews Ta Hawdueva, bs pnow 
-Avataydpas, dv ert roUT@ Anudkpitos 
érawvelt' (nthoews 5€ Thy evvo.ay* 
aipérews St kal puyis Ta 7dOn. The 
‘criteria’ must here be laid, as well 
as the whole exposition, to the ac- 
count of the narrator. 

3 Gen. et Corr.i. 2 (sup.219, 2); 
De An. i. 2: (sup. 270, 2); Metaph. 
iv. 5 (sup. 265, 4). Likewise 
Theophr. De Sensw, 71 (sup. 263, 3). 


ylvecOa wiv Exaoroy Kal ely Kar 


It 


dAn%eay seems to belong to this 
connection, only no doubt the text 
is corrupt: yiver@a: ey perhaps 
arose out of (7d) dawduevoy, and 
éxacrov may be a mistake for 
“ xdorw,” 

* As he himself indicates in the 
passage from the Metaphysics: 
e& avaykns is to be connected not 
with eiva but with gaol, so that 
the meaning is: ‘ because they hold 
thought to be the same as sensa- 
tion, they must necessarily declare 
the sensible phenomenon to be 
true.’ 

5 That such procedure is not 
unusual with Aristotle may be seen 
from numerous examples. The 
very passage in Metaph. iv. 5 
contains only inferences of this 
kind upon which he founds his 
complaint against some of the 
natural philosophers, that they 
deny the law of contradiction. We 
have, therefore, no ground for the 
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is impossible, however, that Democritus could arrive 
at that conclusion without contradicting the fundamen- 
tal conceptions of his system; for if things in reality 
consist only of atoms which our senses do not. perceive, : 
the senses plainly do not instruct us concerning the 
true nature of things; and if Democritus, like Parme- 
nides and Empedocles, declared Becoming and Decay 
to be unthinkable, he could ‘not escape the conclusion of 
those philosophers, that perception deceives us with 
the appearance of Becoming and Decay, nor could he 
maintain the opposite assertions attributed to him by 
Aristotle. He himself tells us indeed quite distinctly 
how far he is from so doing. It would have been no 
less impossible for him to admit these further conclu- 
sions : viz., that if sensation as such be true, all sensations 
must be true;' consequently if the senses in different 


theory (Papencordt 60, Mullach 
415) that Democritus altered his 
opinion on this point, and discarded 
the evidence of the senses which at 
first he had admitted. Though he 
may with time have modified his 
views in regard to certain parti- 
culars (Plut. Virt. Mor. c. 7, p. 
448 A), it does not follow that he 
could entertain at different times 
opposite convictions on a subject 
like the one we are considering, 
with which the very foundations 
of the Atomistic system are inter- 
woven. As little can we allow (with 
Johnson, . ¢, 24 sq.) that Aristotle’s 
language bears this construction : 
‘Democritus supposed that the 
phenomenal is actually present ob- 
jectively, though it may not be in 
harmony with our presentation of 
it to ourselves.’ This interpreta- 
tion is contradicted by the words 


VOL. IT, 


themselves (rd &AnOés, De An. and 
Gen. et Corr.) even more decidedly 
than by the interconnection of the 
passages quoted. The theory which, 
according to Johnson, Aristotle at- 
tributes to Democritus could not 
have been charged upon him as an 
erroneous opinion arising from a 
confusion of thought with sensation. 

' Philop. himself attributes 
this proposition to him, De An. B, 
16: adyricpus yap etmev | 6 Anudkpt- 
70s| br Td GAnOEs Kad T hauvdpevov 
Tavt.dv éort, Kad oddey diadepe Thy 
GAneay nal Td TH aicOhoe pawwd- 
Mevov, GAAG Th atyduevov Exdor@ 
kal Td SoKodv TovTo Kal Elva aAn- 
és, domep kal Tpwrarydpas ercyev. 
But Philoponus has probably no 
other authority than the passages 
in Aristotle, from which such 
a theory cannot be deduced. Nor 
can we take much account of the 
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persons or at different times declare the contrary con- 
cerning the same object, these opposite declarations 
must be equally true, and therefore also equally false ; 
and thus we can never know how in truth things are 
constituted.! He says no doubt that every thing con- 
tains atoms of the most diverse forms, and that this is 
the reason why things appear so differently;? but it 
does not follow from thence that the Real itself, the 
atom, has simultaneously opposite qualities. He also 
complains of the narrowness of human knowledge; he 
declares that truth lies in the depth; how things 
really are constituted we know not; our opinions change 
with external impressions and corporeal conditions.? 


assertion of Epiphanius, Herp. Fid. 
1087 D, that Leucippus taught: 
Kata gavtaclay Kat Sdxnow Ta 
mavra ylvecOar kad undev Kata GAN- 
Oetay, 

1 Of. Arist. Metaph. iv. 5, 1009 
a, 88: duotws 5€ Kal H wep Ta pat- 
voueva dAnGea (for the theory that 
all phenomena and presentations 
are true, ef. the beginning of this 
chapter) évlois ék tay aicdnrady 
eAnAvdev. TH pev yap aAnOEs od 
mAnGe KplyecOat ofovrat mpoohKew 
ovd OArydTnTl, TO F avTd Tots wey 
yAukd yevomevois Soxeiy elyar Tots 
de mixpdv. dor ei mdytes Exapvov 
i mavres mapeppdvour, duo 5 3} tpets 
bylavoy 7) vovy etxov, Soxety dy 
TovTouvs Kduvely Kal mapadpoveiy, 
tods & &AAous ob, ert 5 woAAors 
TV tAAwY SowY TavayTia TeEpt TOY 
avtav palvecba kad juiv, Kal aire 
dt Exdor@ mpds addy ov Tav’Ta Kata 
thy atoOnow ce Soxety, mota ovv 
TovTwy aAnOy 7) pevdi &SnAov ovdey 
yap mardoy rade 7 Tae GAN}, GAN’ 
dpolws (essentially the reasons 
given by Democritus against the 


truth of sensible perceptions, vide 
sup. p. 231, 3) 8d Anudkpitos yé 
pnow Hrot ovGey eivar Andes A huiv 
¥ BnrAov, Plut. Adv. Col. 4, 1, p. 
1108: éykade? & abtge [se. Anuo- 
Kpit~ 6 KoAétns| mp&tov, 81 Tov 
TpayudTwv ExacToy eim@v ov MaAAOV 
Toloy 7) Totov elvat, cuyKéxuKe TOV 
Blov. Sext. Pyrrh. i. 218. Also 
the doctrine of Democritus is akin 
to that of the sceptics: ard yap Tod 
Tois wey yAuKY dalverOar Td méAL, 
Tors 5& mixpdy, Tov Anudkpitoy ém- 
Aoyi (ea bat pact Td NTE YAvKY avTd 
eivat unre mixpdy, Kad did TovTO émi- 
poeyyeo ba Thy “ ob uGAdov™ poviy, 
okeTTiK}Y odcaY; an opinion which 
Johnson D. Sensual. d. Demokr. 23, 
ought not to treat as historical evi- 
dence without further examination. 
* Vide previous note, and p. 
224, 1. 
5 Ap. Sext. Math. vii. 135 sqq., 
besides the quotation, p. 225, 3: 
‘“ereff Mey vuy 8r1 otov Exaordy éoti 
} ovk ~orw ov Suvleuer, TOAAGXTH 
dedHrwra.” “ywdoKkew TE xph 
&vOpwrov THde 7G Kavdui, bri erejs 
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Lastly, he admits that the names of things are arbi- 
trarily chosen ;' which might have been made use of 
in a sceptical sense. But that he meant by this to 
declare all knowledge impossible, is not credible. Had 
such been his conviction, he could not have set up a 
scientific system, or discriminated true knowledge from 
obscure and confused opinion. Moreover we are told 
that he expressly and fully contradicted the scepticism 
of Protagoras,’ which, according to the above statements, 
he must have shared ; and that he sharply censured the 


eristics of his time.? 


amnraakra.” ‘dndrot wey 5H xal 
obTos 6 Adyos, bt oddey Tuer mep) 
ovdevds, GAN emippvouln Exdoroiow 
N 86k.” Kaltor dHAov Zora, S71, 
ere oiov ExagTor, ywaokely, ev ard- 
py eotly.” Ap. Diog. ix. 72: 
“ éref) t ovdey (Suev" ev Budd yap 7 
aAndeln” (the last is also ap. Cic. 
Acad. ii. 10, 32). Such passages 
as these are doubtless the only 
foundation for the remark of Sex- 
tus, Math. viii. 327, that the em- 
pirical physicians dispute the possi- 
bility of demonstration: tdxa 6é 
kal Anpudxpitos, isxup@s yap aitH 
dia Tov Kavdvev dvretpnkey; indi- 
rectly, otherwise téxa would be 
unnecessary. 

_ 1) Proel. im Crat. 16 supposes 
that the évéuara are Oéce accor- 
ding to Democritus. In support 
of this view he brings forward 
ToAvonuov icdpporoy and vévupor, 
and contends that many words 
have several meanings, many 
things several names; and also 
many things which, judging from 
analogy, we might expect to have 
a distinct designation have none; 
he seems likewise to have appealed 
to the change of the names of per- 


The later sceptics themselves 


sons. The further development of 
these arguments as given by Pro- 
clus cannot be referred to Demo- 
eritus. Of. Steinthal, Gesch. d. 
Sprachwissensch. bei Gr.u. Rim. 76, 
137 sqq., with whose explanation 
of these expressions I do not, how- 
ever, entirely agree: the vdvuuov 
especially, he seems to me to have 
misconceived. Some linguistic 
writings of Democritus, on the 
authenticity of which we cannot 
decide, are mentioned by Diog. ix. 
48. 

2 Plut. 1. ¢.: GAAG TocodTdy ye 
Anpdoxpitos Grobe? Tod voulCew, wh 
PGAAov eivat totov 2) Toiov ray 
TpayuaTwy exactov, bore Wpwra- 
yopa TS copioTh TovTo eimdyrt 
Meuax7joOa Kal yeypapéva ToAAG 
Kad mbava mpds avtév. Sext. Math. 
Vil. 389: macay pméev ody pavtaclay 
ovK elmot tis GANOH Sid Thy Tepi- 
Tpomiy, Kabas 6 Te Anudxpiros rab 
6 TlAdtwy aytiAéyortes TH Tpora- 
yopa edidackor. Cf. ibid. vii. 53. 

8 Fr. 145, ap. Plut. Qu. Conv. 
i. 1,5, 2; Clem. Strom, i. 3, 279 
D, he complains of the Aetedlwy 
Onpadropes, (nAwtal rexvuSploy, épi- 
ddvrees Kad iuayreAlkrees, 


r 2 
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point out the essential difference between his doctrine 
and theirs;' and even Aristotle records his testimony 
(which harmonises ill with the supposed denial of all 
knowledge), that of all the pre-Socratic philosophers he 
concerned himself the most with definitions of concep- 
tions.?, We must, therefore, suppose that the complaints 
of Democritus as to the impossibility of knowledge are 
intended only in a narrower sense: only of the sensible 
perception does he maintain that it is limited to the 
changing phenomenon, and guarantees no true know- 
ledge. On the other hand, he does not deny that reason 
may be able to perceive in the atoms and the void the 
true essence of things, though he deeply feels the limita- 
tions of human knowledge and the difficulties in the way 
of a profound enquiry. It is quite compatible with all 
this that he should not be deterred by the abundance 
of his own knowledge and observations, from warning 
us in the spirit of Heracleitus against indiscriminate 


1 Sext. Pyrrh. i, 218 sq.: dia- 
pbpws mévrot XpGyTa TH “ov mar- 
Aov” gwvi of te Skewrikod kal of 
ard tod Anwoxplrov: eketvor pty 
yap amb tod pndétepoy elvat 
TdTTOVoL Thy wry, Hers SE em} 
TOU Gyvoeiv méTEpov aupd- 
Tepa i) ovdérepoy Th éore Tay 
pawouevwv. mpodndotdrtn dh ylve- 
Tat H Sidkpiois, Stay 6 Anudxpitos 
Aéyn “ere 5t &roua Kal Kevdy.” 
eren mey yap Aeye: av) Tod dAn- 
Ocla, Kat’ GAjPeay SE bheotdra 
Aéywv Tds Te aTduovs Kal Td Kevdy, 
br. Sievqvoxey Nuav . . . wepirtdy 
oluar A€yeuv. 

2 Part. Anim.i. 1, ef. Vol. I. 
185, 3; Metaph. xiii. 4; 1078 b, 17: 
Zwkpdrous 5€ mepl tas HOuKds dperas 


Tpaywarevowevov Kal mepl tobrwy 
dpier Oat KabdAov (nrodyTos mpérou * 
Tay bey yap puotk@v ém) piKpdy 
Anudkpitos iparo pdvoy. kad apl- 
gaté mws Td Oepudy Kad Td Wuxpdy, 
&e. (vide sup. Vol. I. 505, 8) ; Phys. 
ii. 2; 194 a, 81: eis uty yap rods 
&oxalovs amoBrdpavr: Séteey dy 
elvar [) pvots] THs tans: eml pu- 
Kpov yap tt mépos EumedoxAfs Kal 
Anudkpitos Tod eldous Kal rod Th Fy 
elva HWavto, That Democritus did 
not altogether satisfy later demands 
in this respect, we see from the 
proposition censured by Aristotle, 
Part. An. i. 1, 640 b, 29; Sext. 
Math, vii. 264: tv@pwrds ears 3 
mavres 1Suer. 
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learning, and from placing thought higher than em- 
pirical knowledge;! that he should assert that men only 
arrived at culture by degrees, having borrowed, as he 
thinks, some arts from the animals ;2 that they at first 
strove only to satisfy their most necessary wants, and 
then, in the course of time, to beautify their life ;3 on 
which account Democritus insists all the more that 
education should come to the help of nature, and by 
the remodelling of the man, bring forth in him a second 
nature." We recognise in all these sayings a philosopher 
who does not undervalue the labour of learning, and 
does not content himself with the knowledge of external 
phenomena, but by no means a sceptie who absolutely 
despairs of knowledge. 

A philosopher who discriminates the sensible phe- 
nomenon from true essence so decidedly as Demo- 
critus does, cannot fail to seek the problem and 
happiness of human life in the right constitution of 
mind and temperament, and not in submission to the 
external world. Such a character is stamped on 
all that has been handed down to us of his moral 
views and principles. But however clear this may be, 
and however numerous the ethical writings which are 
attributed to him® (sometimes indeed unwarrantably ), 

1 Fr. Mor, 140-142: moddrol % Philodem. De Mus. iv. (Vol. 


ToAupabées vdoy ovk exovel.—moAv- 
volny ov moAvmabiny aoKéew xXph.— 
kn mdyta emlstacbar mpobtmeo, wh 
mdvrov auadhs yévy. I must aban- 
don my previous doubts as to the 
Democritean origin of these frag- 
ments, as, according to the above 
remarks, they harmonise well with 
the views of this philosopher. 

* Plut. Solert. Anim. 29,1, p.974. 


Hercul. i. 135, ap. Mullach, p. 237). 
On this subject ef. Arist. Metaph. 
1. 2, 982 b, 22. 

* Fr, Mor. 138: 7 tos kat 7 
ddaxh mapamrnody errr’ Kal yap 
7 di8axn petappvopot toy twvOpwmoy 
Méerappvopovoa S¢ puatomoréet. 

5 Cf. Mullach, 213 sqq. Lort- 
zing in the treatise named on p. 
208, 1. The fragments on morals 
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he was still far from the scientific treatment of Ethics 
which was inaugurated by Socrates. His ethical 
doctrine in regard to its form is essentially on a par 
with. the unscientific moral reflection of Heracleitus 
and the Pythagoreans;! we can see indeed a distinct 
view of life running through the whole, but this view is 
not as yet based upon general enquiries concerning the 
nature of moral action, nor carried out into a systematic 
representation of moral activities and duties. In the 
manner of the ancient ethics, he considers happiness as 
the aim of our life: pleasure and aversion are the 
measure of the useful and injurious; the best thing for 
man is to go through life, enjoying himself as much, and 
troubling himself as little, as possible.2 But Democritus 
does not conclude from this that sensuous enjoyment is 
the highest end. Happiness and unhappiness dwell not 
in herds or in gold, the soul is the abode of the demon : * 
not the body and wealth, but uprightness and intelli- 
gence produce happiness (#’r. 5); the goods of the 
soul are the divine goods, those of the body, the 


(which, for the sake of brevity, I 
quote only according to the num- 
bers in this collection), ap. Mull. 
Democr. 160 sqq.; Frag. Philos. i. 
340 sqq. 

1 Cie. Fin. v. 29, 87: Demo- 
eritus neglected his property guid 
quaerens aliud, nisi beatam vitam ? 
quam si etiam im rerum cognitione 
ponebat, tamen ex illa investiga- 
tione naturae consequi volebat, ut 
esset bono animo. Id enim ille sum- 
mum bonum, evOuvulay et saepe &0au- 
Blay appellat, i.e. animum terrore 
liberum. Sed haee etsi praeclare, 
nondum tamen et perpolita. Pauca 
enim, neque ea ipsa enucleate ab hoe 


de virtute quidem dicta, 

2 Fr. Mor. 8 : odpos Eunpopéwy kat 
&Evupopewy TEpis kal arepin. To 
the same effect Fr. 9 (cf. Lortzing, 
p. 28; instead of the incompre- 
hensible weprnkuaxdtwy, we might 
conjecture mpnktéwy), Fr. 2: 
&piotov avOpdm@m toy Bloy Sidyew 
@s wAcioTa evOuundérvTi Kal eAdxic- 
Ta avinGevri, which is so expressed 
in Sextus (sup. p. 272, 2), as to 
make the sensations the criterion 
of desire and detestation. 

5 Fr. 1: eddamovin Wuxis Ka) 
Kakodaimovin ovk ey Bookhuact oi- 
Kéet, 008’ ev Xpvog@, Yux} BF oixnth- 
pov Saluovos, 
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human.! Honour and wealth without wisdom are an 
uncertain possession,” and where reason is wanting, man 
knows not how to enjoy life or how to overcome the 
fear of death. Not every enjoyment therefore is desir- 
able, but only the enjoyment of the beautiful: ‘ it is 
fitting that man should bestow more care on the soul 
than on the body,” that he may learn to create his joy 
out of himself.© In a word, happiness according to its 
essential nature consists only in cheerfulness and well- 
being, a right disposition and unalterable peace of 
mind.” These, however, will become the portion of 
man the more surely, and the more perfectly, the more 
he knows how to keep measure in his appetites and 
enjoyments, to discriminate the useful from the in- 
jurious, to avoid what is wrong and unseemly, and to 
limit himself in his actions and wishes to that which 
corresponds with his nature and ability. Contentment, 


1 Fr. 6, vide sup. p. 262, 1. 


c0a 8 avryy ek Tod Sd.opiomov Kal 


2 Fr. 58, 60. THs Siaxplcews Tv doy: Kal 
3 Fr. 51-56. rTotr’ elyat To KdAALoTOY TE Kal 
2 Wii Gye Che 168), auupopétarov avOpdros, Clem, 
5 Fr. 128, vide sup. p. 261, 3. Strom. ii. 417 A: Anpdrp. ev ev 


6 Fr. 7: avroy e& éavtod tas Tq wep) TéAOUS THY evOuulay [TEAOS 


Tépyias eOCduevoy AapBaver. 

7 Cie. sup. p. 278, 1; Theod. 
Cur. Gr. Aff. xi. 6, vide p. 98, 2; 
Epiph. Exp. Fid. 1088 A; Diog. 
ix. 45: réAos 8 eivat thy edOvular, 
ov Thy av’Thy otcay TH Hdovi, ws 
évior mapakovoayres ebnyhoavto, ad- 
Ad Kal’ hv yadnvas Kad ciorabds 7 
Wuxn didryer, bd pndevds Tapatro- 
Béevn pdBov 7 Seroidacuovias 7 BAAov 
twos méGouvs, Kardet & adthy kal 
everT® Kat moAAots UAAOLS dvduacy. 
Stob. Hel. ii. 76: thy ® evOuulay 
Kal everra® kad apuovlay cuuuetplav 
Te Kal Grapatlay Kadet. ouviora- 


eivar SiddoKer| hy cat everte mpoon- 
yopevoev, Of. the following note. 
Diog. 46 and Seneca, Trangu. An. 
2, 3, mention a treatise, 7. evOu- 
ulns, which is probably identical 
with the everor& described by Dio- 
genes as lost. What Stobzeus calls 
Ataraxia is designated by Strabo, 
i. 8,21, p. 61, as dOavuacria, and 
by Cicero, J. c., as d0apBla. 

8 Vide the previous note, and 
Fr, 20: dvOpdmoicr yap evOvuln 
ylverou perpidrnts Tépios Kai Blov 
Evumerpln, Ta dt Aclrovra Kal bmep- 
Bdddovra petaminre Te pireet Kat 
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moderation, purity of deed and thought, culture of the 
mind, these Democritus recommends as the way to true 
happiness. He allows that happiness is reached only 
with labour, that misery finds man unsought (fr. 10) ; 
but he maintains notwithstanding that all the means of 
happiness are assured to him, and that it is his own 
fault if he makes a wrong use of them. The gods give 
man nothing but good; only man’s folly turns the good 
to evil ;! as the conduct of a man is, such is his life.? 
The art of happiness consists in using and contenting 
oneself with what one has got. Human life is short and 
needy and exposed to a hundred vicissitudes: he who 
recognises this will be satisfied with moderate possessions 
and not require anything beyond necessaries for his 
happiness. What the body needs is easily earned; that 
which makes trouble and difficulty is an imaginary want.® 


Meyddas Kivhoias eumoigey TH Wx, A€orEpov Tis pmeyadoyklns. Cf. 


aid é€k peydAwy Siactnmdtey Kive- 
duevat (that which moves back~- 
wards and forwards between two 
extremes) Tay Wuxéwy ore edoTa- 
O€es eict ore c#Ouuo.. In order to 
escape this, Democritus advises 
that we should compare ourselves, 
not with those who have a brighter 
lot, but a worse, that so we may 
find it easier: ém) toto. duvaroicr 
exew THY yvounv Kal Toto. mapendor 
dpkéecOa. Hr. 118: He who with 
a good courage does righteous 
deeds is happy and free from care ; 
he who despises the right is 
troubled by fear and by the re- 
membrance of his deeds. Fr. 92: 
Toy evOuuéetOa méAdAOVTA Xp} Mh 
TOAAG mphocey pre idtn phte 
tuvf, unde too by mphoon siwép 
re Stvauw alpcecda thy éwurod Kad 
guow, &e. 7 yap evoynln aopa- 


M. Aurel.iv. 24 :‘?OAlya mpijoce,” 
gnoly (who, it is not stated) “ei 
MéAAES EvOULATELY.” 

' Fr. 13: of @e0l rotor avOpd- 
Toot Sid0vc1 Tayabd& mayTa Kal wa- 
Aa Kal viv, mAhy éréca BraBepa 
kal avepedéa. tdde & ov mdrat 
odte viv Ocol avOpdroiot dwpéovrat 
GAN avdto) rotaSeor eumerd (over Sid 
voov tupAdtyTa Kal ayvapoodyny. 
Fr. 11. Fr. 12: dw dv tiv ré- 
yadd yivera, ard Tov abtéwy Kal Td 
Kaka émavpiocxolue? aty- trav de 
kax@y extds elnuev (we could re- 
main free from it). Of. Fr. 96: 
Most evils come to men from 
within. Fr. 14, swp. p. 238, 1. 

2 Fr. 45: roto. 6 tpdwos ear) 
edraktos, Touréoiot Kad Blos tyre 
TUKT OL, 

8 Wr, 22, cf. 23 and 28: 7d 
xptier oid, dxdcov [perhaps, -ov | 
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The more a man covets, the more he requires ; insatiable- 
ness is worse than the extreme of want. (Hr. 66-68.) 
To him, on the contrary, who desires little, a little 
suffices; restriction of desire>makes poverty riches.' 
He who has too much, loses that which he has, like 
the dog in the fable (#7. 21); through excess every 
pleasure becomes a pain (37); moderation, on the other 
hand, increases enjoyment (35, 34), and ensures a satis- 
faction which is independent of fortune (36). He isa 
fool who desires what he has not, and despises what is 
at his command (31); the sensible man enjoys what he 
has, and does not trouble himself about what he has 
not.? The best is therefore always the right measure, 
excess and deficiency come of evil.? To conquer one- 
self is the noblest victory (fr. 75); he is the valiant 
man who conquers, not enemies merely, but desire 
(76); to overcome anger indeed is difficult, but the 
rational man becomes master of it (77); to be right- 
minded in misfortune is great (73), but with under- 
standing, we can conquer (74) trouble. Sensuous 
enjoyment affords but short pleasure and much pain ; 
and no satiating of appetite,* only the goods of the 
soul can give true happiness and inward contentment.’ 
Wealth gained by injustice is an evil;® culture is 
xpicer, 6 5& xpiwy ob ywoore. enjoyed by poverty, of being secure 
The neuter 7d xpf¢ov I formerly from jealousy and enmity. 
referred to the body, and I still 2 Fr, 29, ef. 42. 

think this is possible; though I 3 Hr, 25: kardv ént may) 7d 
admit that Lortzing’s (p. 28) read- icov, tmepBodry 5& Kal EAAculis od 
ing, according to which 7b xpij(ov por doréa. Cf. Fr. 33. 

is the beast and 6 xpr(ev man, 4 Fr. 47, cf. 46, 48. 

makes good sense. 5 Vide swpra, p. 279, 7, 8. 


1 Fr, 24, cf. 26, 27, 85 sq., 38 6 Fr. 61, cf. 62-64. 
sq.; cf. Hr. 40, on the advantage 
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better than possessions;! no power and no treasures 
can be equivalent to the extension of our knowledge.” 
Democritus demands therefore that not merely deed 
and word,’? but the will also,* shall be pure from in- 
justice; that man should do good, not on compulsion, 
but from conviction (/’r. 135), not from hope of reward, 
but for its own sake;° and should keep himself from 
evil (117), not from fear, but from a sense of duty; he 
should be more ashamed before himself than before all 
others, and avoid wrong equally whether it will be known 
to no one or toall:® he says that only that man pleases 
the gods who hates wrong ;* the consciousness of doing 
right alone brings peace of mind (fr. 111); doing 
wrong makes a man more unhappy than suffering 
wrong (224). He extols wisdom, which guarantees us 
the three greatest goods—to think truly, to speak well, 
and to act rightly ;* he holds ignorance to be the cause 


' Fr. 136. With this Lort- 
zing, 23, connects with much pro- 
bability fr. 18, Stob. Floril. 4, 71, 
if indeed by the c¥8wra écFrr 
(Meineke has this word instead of 
aic@nrixd) the emptiness of the 
ostentatious man is meant to be 
described, 

2 Dionys. ap. Eus. Pr. Hv, xiv. 
27, 3: Anudxpitos yody adtds, bs 
gpaciv, reve BotrAgobar padAoy 
play ebpety aitiodoylay, } thy Tep- 
aav of BactAclay yevér Oat, 

3 Fr. 108, 106, 97, 99. 

4 Hr. 109: @yabby od 7d wh 
adiucéew, GAAG Td unde Ore. CE. 
Fr. 110, 171. 

5 Fr. 160: xapirrixds (bene- 
ficent) od 6 BAémwy mpds Thy dmor- 
Bhyv, GAN 6 eb Spay mponpnuevos. 

® Fr, 98, 100, 101. 


« Hr 107, cf, 242: 

8 Democritus, according to 
Diog., ix. 46; Suid. tpitoy. (ef. 
Schol.-Bekker in Il. ®, 39; Eus- 
tath. ad Il. ©. p. 696, 87; Rom. 
Tzetz. ad Lycophr. v. 519; Mul- 
lach, p. 119 sq.), had composed a 
work, Tpiroyévera, in which he 
explained the Homeric Pallas and 
her other names as wisdom: 871 
tpla ylyverar ef aitijs, & mdvra Te 
avOpdmiva cuvéxet, namely, eb Aoyi- 
CeoOa, Aéverv Kad@s, Op0as mpdrrey, 
Lortzing, p. 5, considers this an 
interpolation, and I do not deny 
that 1t may be so; but such alle- 
gorical language does not seem to 
exceed that which is elsewhere 
ascribed to Democritus and his 
contemporaries (cf. p. 251, 4; 
255, 2; 287, 3; Part ur a, 300, 
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of all faults ;! and recommends instruction and practice 
as the indispensable means of perfection ;° he warns men 
against envy and jealousy,’ avarice* and other faults. 
All that has been handed down to us of the writings of 
Democritus shows him to have been a man of extensive 
experience, acute observation, earnest moral tempera- 
ment and pure principles. His utterances, too, con- 
cerning social life correspond with this character. The 
value of friendship, with which Greek ethics was so 
deeply penetrated, he rates very highly ; he who has no 
righteous man for his friend, he says, deserves not to 
live;° but the friendship of one wise man is better 
than that of all fools (Fr. 163); in order to be loved, 
however, a man must, on his side, love others (171), and 
this love is only fitting when it is not defiled by any 
unlawful passion. So also Democritus recognises the 
necessity of the state. He declares indeed that the 
wise man must be able to live in every country, and 
that a noble character has the whole world for its 
fatherland,” but at the same time he says that nothing 
is so important as a good government, that it embraces 
all things and everything stands and falls with it; * he 


2nd ed.). It is quite different from 
that employed by the Stoies (iid. 
308, 1). Besides, the words need 


4 Fr. 68-70. 
5 Fr, 162, cf. 166. 
6 Hr. 4: Sikaos epws avuBpl- 


not necessarily have formed part 
of the main content of the treatise, 
they may have been merely an 
introduction to some moral reflec- 
tion. 

1 Fr, 116: Guaprins aitin 7 
apabin Tod Kpécoovos. 

2 Fr, 130-134, 115, cf. 85 sq., 
235 sq. 

3 Fr, 30, 230, 147, 167 sq. 


atws eplecOa tay Kaddy, which 
Mullach does not seem to me 
rightly to understand. 

7 Fr, 225: avdpi copG raoa yi 
Barh: Wuxijs yap ayabis marpls 6 
Evumas Kdopos. 

8 Fy, 212: 7a Kara Thy woAw 
xpedv tv Aoimav péyiora Tyee Oar 
bxas kero eb, phre pidoverkéovTa 
mapa 7d emeikes ware ioxdy ewuT@ 
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thinks the distress of the commonwealth is worse than 
that of individuals;! he would rather live in poverty 
and freedom under a democracy, than in plenty and 
dependence with the great (Fr. 211). He acknow- 
ledges that nothing great can be accomplished except 
by unanimous cooperation (Fr. 199), that civil discord 
is under all circumstances an evil (200); he sees in law 
a benefactor of men (187), he requires dominion of the 
best (191-194), obedience to authority and law (189 sq., 
197), unselfish care for the common good (212), general 
willingness to help others (215); he deplores a state of 
things in which good rulers are not duly protected, 
and the misuse of power is rendered easy for evil 
rulers ;? and in which political activity is connected 
with danger and misfortune. Democritus is therefore 
at one with the best men of his time on this subject.‘ 


His opinions on marriage are more peculiar; but their 


mepiTiOémevoy Tapa Td Xpnordy rod 
Euvod. médris yap ed ayouéyn pe- 
yiorn bpbwols éotr Kad ev roiTw 
mdyra éyt, Kal tovtov cwlouévov 
mavra obCeTat, Kal rovrov pOeipo- 
pévou Ta mdvra diapOeiperat, Plut. 
adv. Col. 32, 2, p. 1126: Anudkp. 
Mev Tapawvel Thy re moALTUKhY TEXVNY 
Keylorny otcayv exdiddoKnecr@au rad 
Tovs mévous didkew, ad’ dy Ta we- 
yada Kal Aauwmpd vyivovrar rots dy- 
Opéra, cf. Lortzing, p. 16. 

1 Hr. 43: amopin tuvh ths éxd- 
oTOU XaAETWTEPH’ Ov yap droAclTeTAL 
eAmls esikouplas, 

2 Fr. 205, where, however, the 
text is not quite in order. Fr, 214. 

$3 So I understand Fr, 213: 
Tolat xpyoroic: ov ~vudéepoy dpe- 
A€ovtas Toioe [Toy] éEwuTey BAra 
mpiooev, ete.; for taken in an 


unconditional sense, this warning 
against political activity would 
not be in harmony with the other 
principles of Democritus. Of. in 
addition to the above quotations 
Fr. 195. 

* What Epiphanius, Exp. Fid. 
1088 A, relates of him: that he 
despised existing authority and 
acknowledged only natural right, 
that he declared law to be an evil 
invention, and said the wise men 
should not obey the laws but live 
in freedom,—is manifestly a mis- 
apprehension. The art of exegesis 
as practised ata later date might 
easily find in the citations, p. 219, 3, 
the universal opposition of véyos 
and vats, little as this applies to 
civil laws. 
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peculiarity is not on the side where from his materialism 
and his seeming eudzemonism we might expect to find 
it: a higher moral view of marriage is indeed wanting 
in him, but not more so than in his whole epoch. 
What chiefly offends him in marriage is not the moral, 
but the sensual element of this relation. He has a 
horror of sexual enjoyment, because consciousness is 
therein overcome by desire, and the man gives himself 
over to the debasing charm of the senses.' He has also 
rather a low opinion of the female sex; and desires to 
have no children because their education withdraws men 
from more necessary activity, and its results are uncer- 
tain;? and though he acknowledges that the love of 
children is universal and natural, he esteems it more 
prudent to take adopted children whom one can choose, 
than to beget others in the case of whom it is a chance 
how they turn out. Though we must allow that these 
opinions are onesided and defective, we have no right 
on that account to raise against the ethical principles 
of Democritus, as a whole, objections which we do not 
raise against Plato in spite of his community of wives, 
nor against the Christian votaries of asceticism. 
Whether Democritus has connected his ethics with 


1 Fr, 50: Evvovotn amorantly 
ouuxph etécovra yap uvOpwmos ef 
av0pémov(to which should probably 
be added kal amroomara mAnyn 
rit weptCopevos, cf. Lortzing 21 sq.). 
Fr. 49: Evduevor &vOpwror Hdovra 
kal opt yiverar &mep Toto. appo- 


dioidCovcr. 
2 Fr. 175, 177, 179. 
3 Fr, 184-188. Theodoretus, 


Cur. Gr. Aff. xii., censures De- 


mocritus for declining marriage 
and the possession of children 
because they would be a disturb- 
anee to him in his eudeemonism, 
but this is a misunderstanding ; 
the &ndica, which Democritus fears, 
refer to the trouble occasioned by 
misguided children. Theodoretus is 
only quoting from Clemens, Strom. 
ij. 421, c., who does not, however, 
express himself so decidedly. 
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his scientific theories in such a manner that we must 
regard them as essentially part of his system, is another 
question; and I can only answer it in the negative. 
_ There is indeed a certain connection between them, as 
already observed; his theoretic elevation above the 
sensible phenomenon must have inclined the philosopher 
in the moral sphere also to ascribe small value to ex- 
ternal things; and his insight into the unchangeable 
order of nature must have awakened in him the con- 
viction that it was best to find satisfaction and content- 
ment in that order. But so far as we know, Democritus 
did little himself to elucidate this inter-dependence ; 
he did not enquire into the nature of moral activity 
generally, but promulgated a number of isolated ob- 
servations and rules of life, which are connected cer- 
tainly by the same moral temper and mode of thought, 
though not by definite scientific conceptions; these 
ethical propositions, however, stand in so slight a con- 
nection, that they might one and all have been ad- 
vanced by a person to whom the Atomistic doctrine 
was entirely alien. However remarkable and meri- 
torious therefore the ethics of Democritus may be, and 
willingly as we accept them as a proof of the progress 
of moral reflection, also evinced contemporaneously by 
the Sophistic and Socratic doctrine, we can, neverthe- 
less, only see in them an outwork of his philosophical 
system, which can have but a secondary importance in 
our estimate of that system. 

It is the same with the views of Democritus about 
religion.! That he was unable to share the belief of 


1 Cf. for what follows Krische, Forschungen, 146 sqq. 
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his nation as to the gods is evident. The Divine, in 
the proper sense, the eternal essence on which all 
depends, is to him only Nature, or more accurately, the 
totality of the atoms moved by their weight and form- 
ing the world. If the gods are substituted for this in 
popular language, it is merely a form of expression.! 
In‘ a secondary manner he seems to have designated 
the animate and rational elements in the world and in 
man as the Divine, without meaning by it anything 
more than that this element is the most perfect: matter 
and the cause of all life and thought.2- Moreover he 
perhaps named the stars gods, because they are the 
chief seat of this divine fire;3 and if he had also as- 

cribed reason to them, this would not have contradicted — 
the presuppositions of his system. In the gods of the 
popular faith, on the contrary, he could see only images 
of the fancy: he supposed that certain physical or 
moral conceptions had originally been represented in 
them, Zeus signifying the upper air; Pallas, wisdom, 
&e., but that these forms had afterwards been erro- 
neously taken for actual beings, having a personal 
existence. That men should have arrived at this opinion, 


1 Fr. Mor. 13, swpra, 280, 1. 
Similarly, Fr. Mor. 107: potvo 
Ocopirées, Booicr exOpdy 7d GOdi- 
kée, Fr. Mor. 250: @etov védov 
To del SiaroyiCerba: Kaddy. In 
the quotation, p. 267, 4, the men- 
tion of the gods, as is there shown, 
cannot belong to Democritus, who, 
however, might still have spoken 
of them hypothetically. 

2 Cf. p. 262 sq. 

3 Tertull. dd Nat. ii. 2: Cum 
reliquo igni superno Deos ortos De- 


mocritus suspicatur; this is prob- 
ably a reference to the origin of 
the stars ; it might also, less fitly, 
be connected with the existences 
presently to be discussed, from 
which the ¢¥6wAa emanate. That 
the stars were regarded as gods is 
shown by the explanation of am- 
brosia, noticed p. 251, 4. 

4 Clemens, Cohort. 45 B (ef. 
Strom. vy. 598 B, and concerning 
the text, Mullach, 359 ; Burchard, 
Democr. de Sens. Phil. 9; Papen- 
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he explained partly from the impression which extra- 
ordinary natural phenomena, such as tempests, comets, 
solar and Junar eclipses, &c., produce on them,' and 
partly he believed it to be founded on real observations 
which were not rightly understood. Free therefore as 
is his attitude in regard to the popular religion, he 
cannot resolve to explain all that it relates of the phe 
nomena of higher natures, and their influence on men, 
absolutely as deception: it might rather seem to him 
more consistent with his sensualistic theory of knowledge 
to derive these conceptions also from actual external im- 


pressions. 


eordt, 72): 86ev od amendtws 6 
Anudkpitos TaY Doylov avOpdtwy 
arlyous gnaw avarelvaytas Tas 
xelpas evTaida dy viv Hepa KaA€omev 
of “EAAnves TavTa (this seems to 
be incorrect, though it was doubt- 
less in the MS. used by Clemens ; 
perhaps we should read mavTes, OF 
still better, marépa) Ala uvOéec bat, 
kal (a &s or voultew ws seems to 
have dropped out here) mdvra obros 
ofdey Kad did0t Kal ad@apéerar Kal 


Bacired’s oftos Tay mdvTwY. On 
Pallas, vide p. 282, 8. 
'Sext, Math. ix. 19. Demo- 


critus is of the number of those 
who derive the belief in gods from 
extraordinary natural phenomena : 
épavres ydp, not, TH ev Tots me- 
redpois madnwara of maAdaiol Tay av- 
Opdroy, Kabcimep Bpovras Kal ao- 
Tpamcs kepavyovs TE kal &orpev 
suvddous (comets, so also p. 252, 
3: Krische, 147) 7Alov Te kal oe- 
Ahvns exrelpers eSermarovyTo, Oeovs 
oiduevor rovTwy aittous «ivat. 

2 Sext. Math. ix. 19: Anud- 
xpiros 5& elSwrd rid pow epume- 
AdCew tots av@pdhros, Kal TobTwy 


He assumed, therefore,? that there dwell in 


Te wey elvat ayaboroid, TA 5E Kako- 
mwoid. eyOev Kal eVyeTtar evAdyXov 
(so I read, with Krische, p. 164; 
Burchard, 7. ¢. and others, for 
evAdywv on account of the pas- 
sages quoted, inf.) tTuxety etddawv. 
elvat 0€ TadTa peydAa TE Kal brep- 
peyebn kat diopOapta wey, ovk &d- 
Oapra dé, mpornuaivery te Ta MeA- 
Aovtra Tots avOpdros, Pewpovmeva 
kal dwras &prévta, (Thus far also, 
almost word for word, the anony- 
mous commentary on Aristotle’s 
De Divin. p. s.; Simpl. De Anima, 
p 148, Ald.; and, very similarly, 
Themist. on the same work, p. 295, 
Sp. Both substitute evAsxwy for 
evAdywv, and leave out before d7ep- 
peyé0n the words peydAa te Kal, 
which are no doubt glosses.) 60ev 
roltwy avTav daytaciay AaBdyres 
of radciol drevdnoay elvar Oedy un- 
Oevds HAAov rapa Taitta wyTos Beod 
tod &pbaproy piaow exovtos, Cf. 
§ 42: 7d Be cfSwra clvar ev te 
meptexovTe Vreppuy Kal dvOpwroedeis 
ZyovrTa mopdas, Kal kaBdAou TolaidTa 
bmota BovAeta atta dvandAdtrew 
Anudkpitos, mavTeA@s eort SuoTapa- 
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the air beings who were similar to man in form, but 
superior to him in greatness, power, and duration of 
life: these beings manifest themselves when emanations 
and images, streaming forth from them and often re- 


producing themselves at a gr 
and audible to men and ani 
be gods, although in truth t 


perishable, but only less perishable than man. 


dextov. Plut. Aemil. P. ce. 1: 
Anpcxpitos pev yap etxerbal yor 
deiv, rrws edAdyxwv ciddrAwY TUYXE- 
vemev, Kal Ta ovtppvdAa Kal Ta 
XpnoTa padAAov Huiv ek Tod 7epi- 
éxovtos, 2) Ta patAa kal Ta TKaLd, 
ouupépntat, Def. Orac. ce. 7: er 
5E Anudkpitros, evxdmevos evAdyxXwv 
clidAwy Tuyxdvely, O7Aos jv ETEpa 
dvorpdmeAa Kal moxOnpas ywooKwy 
Zxovra mpoupécers Twas nal dpuds. 
Cie. (who also mentions this theory 
in Divin. ii. 58, 120), N. D. 1. 
12, 29: Democritus, qui tum ima- 
gines earumque circuitus in Deorum 
numero refert, tum illam naturam, 
quae imagines fundat ac mittat, 
tum  screntiam  intelligentiamque 
nostram (cf. on this point, p. 262 
sq.). Ibid. 43.120: twm enim censet 
imagines divinitate praeditas inesse 
im universitate rerum, tum prin- 
cipia mentis, quae sunt in eodem 
universo, Deos esse dicit ; tum ani- 
mantes imagines, quae vel prodesse 
nobis soleant vel nocere, tum in- 


gentes quasdam imagines tan- 
tasque, ut universum mundum 
complectantur extrinsecus. (This 


latter is certainly a perversion 
of the doctrine of Democritus, 
‘occasioned probably by the men- 
tion of the mepiéxov, which we 
also find in Sextus and Plutarch; 
we ought, moreover, to remember 
that in both these passages of 
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eat distance, become visible 
mals, and they are held to 
hey are not divine and im- 
These 


Cicero, an Epicurean is speaking, 
who introduces as many absurdities 
and contradictions as possible into 
the doctrines of Democritus, in 
order the more easily to turn them 
into ridicule.) Clemens, Strom. 
v. 590 C: 7a yap aira (Anudkp.) 
merolnney eldwra Tots &vOpémors 
mpoomimrovra kal rots aAdyous Coors 
amd Tis betas ovaias, where Oeta ovala 
designates natura quae imagines 
Sundat, the beings from whom the 
efdwra emanate. Cf. Ibid. Cohort. 
43 D (the first principles of Demo- 
critus are the atoms, the void and 
the efdwaa) and Krische, 150, 1; 
Max. Tyr. Diss. xvii. 5: the Deity, 
according to Democritus, was duo- 
mabes (sc. nuiv, therefore like to 
men). From a misunderstanding 
of what was said by Democritus 
concerning the beneficent and male- 
ficent nature of these existences, 
and perhaps through the instru- 
mentality of some forged writing, 
no doubt arose the statements of 
Plinius, H. N. ii. 7, 14, that Demo- 
critus supposed there were two 
deities, Pana and Beneficiwm. 
Tren. Adv. Her. ii. 14, 3, even 
confounds the atomistic ef6wAa with 
the Platonic ideas. For the rest, 
cf. the account of the Hpicurean 
doctrine (Part m1. a, 394 sqq. 2nd 
ed.). 
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beings and their images are partly of a beneficent, and 
partly of a destructive nature ; for which reason Demo- 
critus, we are told, expressed a wish that he might meet 
with fortunate images: from the same source, lastly, he 
derived presages and prophecies, for he thought that 
the phantoms unfold to us the designs of those from 
whom they emanate, and also what is going on in other 
parts of the world.! In fact, they are nothing else than 
the demons of the popular belief,? and Democritus may 
so far be considered as the first who, in mediating be- 
tween philosophy and the popular religion, entered 
upon the course so often pursued in after times, viz., 
that of degrading the gods of polytheism into demons. 
Together with this physical view of the belief in gods, 
some words of his have been transmitted to us, which 
refer to its ethical importance? In no case did he 
think himself justified in assuming an antagonistic 
position to the existing religion, and to the order of 
the commonwealth ; it may, therefore, be true of him- 
self, as it was asserted of his followers, perhaps only on 
account of the Epicureans,‘ that they took part in the 
accustomed religious services: from the Greek stand- 
point this would be quite in order, even on the princi- 
ples of Democritus. 

Of a similar kind are some other doctrines in which 
Democritus likewise follows the popular faith more than 

‘Chip. 291, 1. 1, Cf. also Fr. 242: xph thy pev 

2 The demons were supposed eidaéBeray pavepas evdelxvucba, ris 
to be long-lived, but not immortal. 3 GAndelas Oappodytws mpototacbas. 
Cf., not to mention other references, These words, however (as Lortzing 
Plut. Def. Orac.c. 11,16 sq. p.415, remarks, p. 15), do not sound as if 


418, and sup. p. 152, 1; 172, 1. written by Democritus. 
3 Fr, Mor. 107; vide sup. 287, 4 Orig. C. Cels, vii. 66. 
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his physical system, though he tries to bring them into 
harmony with it. Thus besides what we have just 
been speaking of as to the manifestations of superior 
beings, he believes in prophetic dreams, and seeks to 
explain them also by the doctrine of images. As dreams 
in general (so we must understand him) arise because 
images of all possible things reach sleeping persons, so 
under certain circumstances, he thinks, it may also 
happen that these images (like the words or features 
which we perceive in waking) may reflect the conditions 
of soul, the opinions and designs of others; and thus 
dreams arise, which instruct us concerning much that 
is hidden. But these dreams are not thoroughly trust- 
worthy, partly because the images are in themselves 
not always equally clear and forcible, partly because 
on their way to us, according to the constitution of 
the air, they are subject to greater or lesser changes.! 
The theory of emanations and images is also employed 
to justify the superstition, so prevalent in Greece even 


1 Plut. Qu. Conv. vii. 10, 2: 
not Anudkpitos eykaraBvocotcbat 
7a elSwaa Sia Tay mopwy eis Ta 
chuara Kal moeiy Tas KaT& TOY 
bmvoy des emavapepopeva’ porray 
d¢ radra mayrax dey amidyra Kar 
ckevav Kad ivatiwy ad puT@y wart 
ora 8¢ (wy imdb cddov moAAod Kal 
Oepudrytos, ov pdvoy exovTa moppo- 
eideis TOD odmaros exmewaryuevas 
duotdrntas . . . GAA Kal TOY Kare 
duxhvy Kkuwnudtwy Kal Bovdreuparws 
éxdorw Kal nOGy Ka) rabGy eupdoets 
dvarouBdvovra cuvedéearerba, Kal 
mpoonlmroyra peta To’TwY Homep 
Eupuxa ppdcew rad SiacreAAew Tots 
brodexouevois Tas THY meOleYTwY 
aita Sdétas Kal Siaroyiocuots Kal 


Spuas, Srav evdpOpovs Kad aovyxi- 
Tous puddTrovTa mpoopulin Tas cikd- 
vas’ TovTo 5& pdAiora Tore? OV 
depos Aclov THs gopas yivomévns 
&kwrvTov Kal taxelas’ 6 5€ POivo- 
mopios, ev @ pudAoppoe? Ta dévdpa, 
ToAAnY avouarlay Exwv Kat Tpaxd- 
TyTa, Siacrpéper kal maparpére 
TmodAax7y Ta elSwaa Kal rd evapyes 
avtay ekirnaoy kal aoGeves mote? TH 
Bpadvriri ris Topetas duavpobmevoy, 
dhomep ad mdAw mpds dpyadvrwy Kah 
Siakaiomevwy eKOpwokoyTa TOAAG kal 
TAXY KomiCoueva TUS Eupdoets voEpas 
kal onuayTicas damodliwow. These 
theories are alluded to in Arist. 
De Divin. p. s. ¢. 2, 464 a, 6, 11; 
Plut. Plac. v. 2; Cic. Divin. i. 3, 5. 


u2* 
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to the present day, of the effect of the evil eye: from 
the eyes of envious persons images, he thinks, proceed 
which carrying with them something of their temper, 
trouble those with whom they settle.’ The argument 
for the inspection of offerings, which our philosopher 
also approved, was simpler.?, Whether and in what 
manner, lastly, he connected the belief of the divine 
inspiration of the poet * with his other doctrines, we are . 
not told; but he might very well suppose that certain 
souls, of a favourable organisation, receive into them- 
selves a greater profusion of images and are set by them 
in livelier motion than others; and that in this consists 


the poetie faculty and temperament. 


4. The Atomistic. Doctrine as a whole; tts historical place 
and import ; later adherents of the School. 


Tur character and historical position of the Atomistic 
philosophy have been variously estimated in ancient 
and modern times. In the ancient order of succession 
the Atomists are always included in the Eleatic school ;# 


1 Plut. Qu. Conv. v. 7, 6. 3 Democritus, ap. Di. Chrys. Or. 


2 Cic, Divin. i. 57, 181: Demo- 
critus autem censet, sapienter insti- 
twisse veteres, ut hostiarum tmmola- 
tarum inspicerentur exta, quorum 
ex habitu atque ex colore twm salu- 
britatis tum pestilentiae signa 
percipi, nonnunquam etiam, quae 
sit vel sterilitas agrorum vel fer- 
tilitas futura. The limitation to 
these cases proves that only such 
changes in the entrails are intended 
as are effected by natural causes, 
and Democritus seems on_ this 
subject less explicit than Plato, 
Tim, 71. 


53. “Ounpos picios Aaxdv Gealovons 
énéwy Kéomov éTEKTHVATO TayTOlwY. 
Id. ap. Clem. Strom. vi. 698 B: 
months 5& dooa wey dy ypddn per’ 
evOovotacuovd Kat tepod mvevparos 
(?) Kara kdpra éort. Cic. Divin. 
i. 37, 80: Negat enim sine furore 
Democritus quenquam pottam mag- 
num esse Posse. 

_* By Diogenes, Pseudo-Galen, 
Hippolytus, Simplicius, Suidas, 
Tzetzes. In the first three it ap- 
pears from the place assigned to the 
Atomists, and in all from their 
statements as to the teachers of 
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Aristotle generally places them with Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras, sometimes classing them with these philo- 
sophers among the physicists,' and sometimes remark- 
ing upon their affinity with the Eleatics.? In modern 
times the order of these ancient lists has been followed 
by a few writers ‘only, who describe the Atomists as a 
second branch of the Eleatic School, as Eleatic physic- 
ists.2 The more usual course is, either to reckon them 
among the Ionian physicists,‘ or to place them as a 
particular form of philosophy among the later schools.° 
But even in this case their relation te predecessors and 
contemporaries has been variously stated. Though it 
is generally admitted that the Atomistic doctrine at- 
tempted to combine the conclusions of the Eleatics 
with experience, yet opinions are not agreed as to how 
far it was influenced by other systems, and especially 
by those of Heracleitus, Anaxagoras and Empedocles. 


Leucippus and Democritus (vide 
sup. p. 207, 1; 210, »). On the 
same presupposition, Plutarch, ap. 
Eus. Pr. Hv. i. 8, 7, places Demo- 
eritus immediately after Parme- 
nides and Zeno; Cicero’s Epicurean, 
N. D. i. 12, 29, places him with 
Empedocles and Protagoras after 
Parmenides. 

1 Metaph. i. 4, 985 b, 4. 

2 For example, Gen. et Corr. 
1.8; vide swpra, 215, 1. 

3 eg. Degerando, Geschich. d. 
Phil. 1. 83 sq. of Tennemann’s 
translation, Tiberghien, Sur la géné- 
ration des connaissances humaines, 
p. 176. Similarly, Mullach, 373 
sq.; Ast, Gesch. d. Phil. 88, places 
the Atomistic philosophy under the 
category of Italian idealism, al- 
though he elsewhere characterises 


it as Tennemann does. 

4 Reinhold, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 
48, 538; Brandis, Rhein. Mus. iii. 
132, 144; Gr.-rom. Phil. i. 294, 
301; Marbach, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 
87, 95; Hermann, Gesch. und 
System d. Plat. i. 152 sqq. 

5 Tiedemann, Geist d. spek. 
Phil. i. 224 sq.; Buhle, Gesch. d. 
Phil. i. 824; Tennemann, Gesch. d. 
Phil. 1 A. i. 256 sq.; Fries, Gesch. 
d. Phil. i. 210; Hegel, Gesch. d. 
Phil. i. 821,324 f; Braniss, Gesch. 
d. Phil. s. Kant, i. 185, 139 sqq. ; 
vide swp. Vol. I. p. 168 ; Striimpell, 
Gesch. d. Theoret. Phit. d. Gr. 69 
sqq.; vide Vol. I. p. 209,1; Haym, 
Allg. Enc. Sect. iii. vol. xxiv. 38 ; 
Schwegler, Gesch. d. Phil. p 16; 
Gesch. d. Gr. Phil. p. 12, 43; 
Ueberweg, i. p. 26. 
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While some see in it the completion of the mechanical 
- physics, which were founded by Anaximander,! it seems 
to others a development of the Heracleitean stand- 
point, or, more accurately, a combination of the con- 
ceptions of Heracleitus and those of the Eleaties,? an 
explanation of Becoming, as held by Heracleitus, by 
means of the Eleatic Being.* Wirth places the Atomists 
side by side with Heracleitus; because Heracleitus 
maintained Becoming, and the Atomists the plurality 
of things,‘ as against the Eleatics; Marbach connects 
them not only with Heracleitus, but with Anaxagoras ; 
Reinhold and Brandis, and likewise Striimpell, derive 
the Atomistic doctrine from the double opposition to 
the Eleatic doctrine of the One, and to the dualism of 
Anaxagoras ;° lastly, Brandis regards it as the connect- 
ing link between Anaxagoras and the Sophists. At an 
earlier period, Schleiermacher * and Ritter? had still 
more decidedly reckoned the Atomists among the Soph- 
ists, and had declared their doctrine to be an unscientific 
corruption of the Anaxagorean and Empedoclean philo- 


1 Hermann, J. ec. S Haym, l.c.; Schwegler, Gesch. 


2 Hegel, i. 324 sqq. takes this 
view, observing: In the Eleatic 
philosophy, Being and non-Being 
appear in opposition; with Hera- 
cleitus both are the same and both 
equal ; but if Being and non-Being 
be conceived objectively, there re- 
sults the opposition of the Plenum 
and the Vacuum. Parmenides set 
up as his principle, Being or the 
abstract universal; Heracleitus the 
process ; to Leucippus belongs the 
determination of Being in its actu- 
ality. Cf. Wendt, zw Tennemann, 
i. 322. 


d, Phil. 16; ef. the first edition of 
the present work, i. 212. Schweg- 
ler, on the contrary, Gesch. d. 
Griech. Phil. 48, treats the Atom- 
istic philosophy as a reaction of 
the mechanical view of nature 
against the dualism of Anaxagoras. 

* Jahrb. d. Gegenw. 1844, 722; 
Idee d. Gottheit. p. 162. 

° Or, as Brandis says, Anaxa- 
goras and Empedocles. 

§ Gesch. d. Phil. 72, 74 sq. 

” Gesch. d. Phil. i. 589 sqq. 
against him; Brandis, Rhein. Mus. 
ill. 132 sqq. 
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sophy. This view must here be examined, as it com- 
" pletely destroys the position which we have assigned to 
the Atomists, and must affect our whole conception of 
their system. 

This conception is founded partly on the literary 
character of Democritus, and partly on the content of 
his doctrine. In regard to the former, Ritter’ finds 
much to censure. Some words that the philosopher 
uses at the beginning of a treatise? evince arrogance ; 
of his travels and his mathematical knowledge he speaks 
vaingloriously, his language betrays hypocritical enthu- 
siasm ; even the innocent remark that he is forty years 
younger than Anaxagoras, is meant as an ostentatious 
comparison with that philosopher. In respect of the 
character of the system, all this would be of no impor- 
tance. Even supposing that Democritus may have been 
vain, it does not follow that the doctrine he taught was 
an empty form of Sophistry, if indeed the doctrine were 
his alone. This is not, however, the case; for though it 
is remarkable how his name, both with adversaries and 
admirers of the’ Atomistic philosophy, from Epicurus 
and Lucretius down to Lange, has caused that of his 
master to be forgotten,? yet it is certain that his physics 


1 Gesch. d. Phil. i. 594-6597. 

2 Ap. Sext. Math. vii. 265 (who 
sees in it only a pretentious boast) ; 
Cic. Acad. ii. 28, 78: Tdde Acyw 
mep) Tay Eyumdvrov. 

3 According to Diog. x. 7, even 
Epicurus would not reckon Leucip- 
pus (whose work was perhaps 
wholly unknown to him) as a phi- 
losopher (GAA’ odd AcdKimmdy 
riva yeyevnr0al pnot piddcopor), 
nor his successor, Hermarchus ; 


while other members of the school 
regarded him (Epicurus) as Demo- 
critus’s teacher. Lucretius never 
mentions him. Lange, in the 18 
pages which he devotes to the 
Atomists, only once refers to him 
(p. 13) inthe remark : ‘ A doubtful 
tradition ascribes to him the pro- 
position of the necessity of all that 
happens ;’ for the rest, he so ex- 
presses himself that anyone not 
previously acquainted with the true 
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in all their essential features are derived from Leucippus.! 
But these censures are in themselves most unjust.2 As 
to the statement of his age in comparison with Anaxa- 
goras, we know nothing of the connection in which it 
stood; such statements however were not uncommon 
in antiquity. The opening words of his book are 
simply an announcement of what it contains. His 
self-confidence does not exceed, and often does not 
nearly equal, that with which Heracleitus, Parmenides 
and Empedocles express themselves.? Lastly his lan- 
guage, though ornate and fervid, is never stilted and 
affected ; what he says of his travels and of his geo- 
metrical knowledge 4 may have stood in a connection in 


state of the case would suppose 
Democritus alone to be the founder 
of the Atomistic system. 

1 For instance, the reduction 
of generation and decay to the 
union and separation of underived 
matter, the doctrine of atoms and 
the void, vide sup. p. 215, 1; 217, 
1; 220, 3; the perpetual motion 
of atoms (236, 1), which he can 
only have deduced from their gra- 
vity, the concussion of the atoms, 
their rotary motion, and the forma- 
tion of the world, which resulted 
from it (p. 242, 2); the conceptions 
(somewhat different from those of 
Democritus) on the shape of the 
earth, the order of the heavenly 
bodies, the inclination of the earth's 
axis (249, 2; 250, 3; 251, 5); the 
nature of the soul (258, 1)—all this 
shows that Leucippus had treated 
of cosmology and the theory re- 
specting living beings, though pro- 
bably not so profoundly as his 
disciple. The fundamental con- 
ceptions of the Atomistic physics, 
which are precisely those portions 


on which Lange laysso much stress, 
belong, therefore, to Leucippus, 
whom he passes over so unaccount- 
ably in silence—a fact, the recog- 
nition of which would not indeed 
have unduly diminished the great 
merit of Democritus, but would 
have corrected exaggerated notions 
of his originality and importance. 

* Cf, Brandis, Rhein. Mus. iii. 
133 sq.; also Marbach, Geseh. d. 
Phil. i. 87. 

’ Cf. as to Parmenides, Parm. 
v. 28 (xped S€ ce mdvta mubécbat, 
&e.) ; v. 38 sqq., 45 sqq. (Vol. I. 
p. 584, 1); as to Empedocles, Emp. 
v. 24 (424 K; 462 M) sqq., 352 
(389.K; 379 M) sqq. (vide Sup. 
p. 118, 2.). If Democritus is to 
be regarded as a Sophist on the 
strength of one expression, which, 
in truth, is not more boastful than 
the beginning of Herodotus’s his- 
tory, what would Ritter have said 
supposing, like Empedocles, he had 
represented himself as a god wan- 
dering among mortals ? 

* Vide sup. p. 210, 211, 
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which special motives might have given rise to it; and 
speaking generally, a man cannot be considered a Sophist 
because he asserts in a suitable place a thing of which 
he has in truth every right to be proud. 

But the Atomistic philosophy itself, we are told, 
bears throughout an antiphilosophical character. In 
the first place, it is alleged,! we find in Democritus an 
undue predominance of Empiricism over speculation,— 
an unphilosophical variety of learning ; this very ten- 
dency, secondly, he erects into a theory, for his whole 
doctrine of knowledge seems intended to annihilate the 
possibility of true science and to leave nothing but 
the idle satisfaction of erudition ; thirdly, his physical 
system is wholly deficient in unity and ideality, his law 
of nature is chance; he acknowledges neither a god nor 
the incorporeality of the soul, and the result of all 
this is that, fourthly, departing from the character of 
Hellenic philosophy, he entirely separates the mythical 
element from the dialectical; and finally, his ethics 
evince a low view of life, and a mind given up to ego- 
tistic cavilling and mere enjoyment. 

Most of these censures have been already refuted 
in the course of our exposition, or at any rate consider- 
ably modified. It may be true that Democritus accu- 
mulated much more empirical material than he was 
able to master with his scientific theory, although he 
entered more deeply and particularly into the explana- 
tion of phenomena than any of his predecessors. But 
this is the case with most of the ancient philosophers, 


1 Schleiermacher, Gesch. d. 601, 614 sq.; 622-627. 
Phil. 75 sq.; Ritter, p. 597 sq.; 
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and it must be so with every philosopher who unites 
comprehensive observation with philosophical specula- 
tion. Is Democritus to be blamed because he did not 
neglect experimental science, and tried to base his 
theories upon an actual knowledge of things, and thence 
to explain the particular? Is it not a merit rather 
than a defect he should have embraced a larger sphere’ 
in his enquiry than any other previous philosopher, and 
in his insatiable thirst for knowledge should have des- 
pised nothing, whether small or great? This zeal for 
collecting materials could only be detrimental to his 
philosophical character if he had neglected, or explicitly 
discarded, the intellectual knowledge of things, in order 
to bask in idle self-sufficiency in the light of his own 
erudition. But all that we have seen in the foregoing 
pages has shown how far he was from this; how de- 
cidedly he preferred thought to sensible perception, 
how industriously he laboured to explain natural phe- . 
nomena from their causes.' If, in so doing, he en- 
counters that which in his opinion cannet be derived 
from any ulterior principle,’ we may, perhaps, perceive 
in this a proof of the insufficiency of his theory, but 
not? a Sophistic neglect of the question respecting 
ultimate causes: and if the difficulty of the scientific 
problem forces him to complain of the futility of 
human knowledge,* he may well claim to be judged 
by the same standard as his predecessors, and not to 
be considered a Sophistical sceptic for sayings which, 
coming from a Xenophanes, or a Parmenides, an Anaxa- 


1 Vide sup. 271 sqq. ° With Ritter, p. 601. 
2 Vide supra, p. 236, 4. 4 Vide p. 274. 
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goras ora Heracleitus, would gain for these philosophers 
the reputation of scientific modesty. It is also made 
a subject of reproach that he recommended moderation 
even in the pursuit of knowledge, and consequently 
undertook his enquiries only for his own gratification 
and not in the interests of truth.! But in the first place 
this is not compatible with the other charge of super- 
fluous learning, and secondly, we can only wonder how 
so true and innocent a remark could receive such an 
interpretation. If even however he had said, what in 
fact he never does say in so many words, that we should 
strive after science in order to be happy, it would only 
be to reiterate the assertion, a hundred times repeated, 
of the most honoured thinkers of all ages; and we 
should have no right to represent as a. base-minded 
Sophist, a man who with rare devotion gave his life 
to science, and who, as it is related, would have re- 
fused the kingdom of Persia in exchange for a single 
scientific discovery.” 

But the scientific theory advanced by Leucippus 
and Democritus is no doubt unsatisfactory and one- 
sided. Their system is throughout materialistic: its 
specific object is to dispense with all Being save cor- 
poreal Being, and with every force save that of gravity: 
Democritus declared himself in express terms against 
the vods of Anaxagoras.*? But most of the ancient sys- 
tems are materialistic: neither the Early Ionian School, 
nor Heracleitus, nor Empedocles recognised any im- 

1 Ritter, 626, onaccount of Fr. Ritter’s representation, but what 
Mor. 142: ph mdvta énloracba follows is] rdvrwy duabhs yévn. 


mpo06pne0, uy [em TH moAvuabin avin- 2 Vide sup. p. 282, 2. 
67s, we should expect, according to 8 Diog. ix. 34; cf. 46. 
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material essence; even the Being of the Eleatics is the 
Plenum or the body, and it is precisely the Eleatic 
conception of Being which forms the basis of the 
Atomistic metaphysics. The Atomists are only dis- 
tinguished from their predecessors by the greater 
severity and consistency with which they have carried 
out the thought of a purely material and mechanical 
construction of nature; this can scarcely, however, be 
counted to their disadvantage, since in so doing they 
merely deduced the consequences required by the whole 
previous development, and of which the premisses were 
already contained in the theories of their predecessors. 
We therefore mistake their historical significance if we 
separate their system from the previous natural philo- 
sophy, with which it is so closely connected, and banish 
it under the name of Sophistic beyond the limits of 
true science. It is likewise unjust to maintain, on 
account of the multiplicity of the atoms, that this 
system is altogether wanting in unity. Though its 
principle is deficient in the unity of numbers, it is not 
without unity of conception ; on the contrary, in at- 
tempting to explain all things from the fundamental 
opposite of the Plenum and the Vacuum, without re- 
course to further presuppositions, it proves itself the 
result of consistent reflection, striving after unity. 
Aristotle is therefore justified in praising its logical 
consistency and the unity of its principles, and giving 
the preference to it in that respect as compared with 
the less consistent doctrine of Empedocles.! This 


1 Vide on this point what is from De Gen. et Corr. ] Sigein2s 
quoted (p, 215, 1; 219, 2; 289,1; De An.i. 2. 
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would sufficiently disprove the further statement that 
it sets chance upon the throne of the universe; but we 
have already seen how far the Atomists were from so 
doing.’ All that can truly be said is that they acknow- 
ledge no ultimate causes and no intelligence working 
toan end. Even this peculiarity however they share 
with most of the ancient systems, neither the princi- 
ples of the Early Ionians nor the world-creating Neces- 
sity of Parmenides and Empedocles can be credited 
with more intelligence than the Necessity of Demo- 
critus ; and Aristotle in this respect makes no distinc- 
tion between the Atomistic philosophy and the other 
systems.? Can the Atomists then be blamed for pro- 
ceeding in the direction of the contemporary philosophy, 
and for bringing its tendency to a scientific completion by 
the discarding of unwarranted suppositions and mythical 
imagery? And is it just to praise the ancients when 
they declare the Necessity of Democritus to be mere 
chance, while the same statement in regard to Empedo- 
cles, who in truth gave greater occasion for it, is received 
with censure ? 3 

The atheism of the Atomistic philosophy is merely 
another expression for the same defect. But this also 
is found among others of the ancient philosophies, and 
at any rate it is no proof of a Sophistic mode of 
thought. That Democritus denied the popular gods 
can, least of all, be imputed as a fault to him; on the 
other hand, he held that the belief in gods was no mere 


1 P, 236 sqq. a, 5 sqq.; Gen. et Corr, 11. 6, 333 
2 Vide Phys. 1.4; Metaph.i. b, 9, 334 a. 
3, 984 b, 11. Concerning Empe- 3 Cf. Ritter, p. 605; ef. 684. 


docles especially, Phys. viii. 1, 252 
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delusion, and sought for something real which might 
have given rise to it: an attempt deserving of all respect, 
however imperfect may seem to us his solution of the 
problem. Even this measure of blame, however, must 
be limited |! when we perceive that Democritus, in his 
hypothesis of the elSda, only does in his way what so 
many others have done since his time: namely that 
he explains the popular gods as demons, and in this 
adheres as logically as possible to the presuppositions of 
his system. Moreover, if he has purified his exposi- 
tion from all mythological ingredients, this is not, as 
Schleiermacher asserts, a fault but a merit which he 
shares with Anaxagoras and Aristotle. The fact that 
even a purer idea of God is wanting in the Atomistic 
system is a graver matter. But this want is not peculiar 
to Sophistic; the ancient Ionian physics could only 
logically speak of gods in the same sense as Democritus ; 
Parmenides only mentions the Deity mythically ; Em- 
pedocles speaks of him (irrespectively of the many 
demon-like gods which are in the same category as 
those of Democritus) merely from want of consistency. 
With Anaxagoras first, philosophy attained to the dis- 
crimination of spirit from matter; but before this step 
had been taken the idea of Deity could find no place in 
the philosophic system as such, If, therefore, we under- 
stand by the Deity the incorporeal spirit, or the creative 
power apart from matter, the whole of the ancient 
philosophy is atheistical in principle ; and if it has in 
part, notwithstanding, retained a religious tinge, this is 
either an inconsistency, or it may be due to the form of 


1 Vide swp. p. 291. 
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the exposition, or perhaps is the result of personal faith, 
and not of philosophic conviction ; in all these cases, 
however, the best philosophers are those who prefer to 
set aside the religious presentation rather than adopt it 
without philosophical warrant. 

The ethics of Democritus are not indeed so closely 
connected with the Atomistic system as to furnish any 
criterion of that system. Nevertheless Ritter brings 
forward some unreasonable objections to them. In their 
form they are certainly eudemonistic, inasmuch as 
pleasure and aversion are made the standard of human 
actions. But in all the ancient system, happiness 
stands at the apex of Ethics, as the highest end of life ; 
even Plato is scarcely an exception; and if happiness is 
conceived by Democritus in a one-sided manner as 
pleasure, this merely proves a defective scientific basis 
in his ethical doctrine, and not a self-indulgent dispo- 
sition.’ The principles of Democritus themselves are 
pure and worthy of respect ; and Ritter’s objections to 
them come to very little. It is said that he was not 
strict about truth, but the maxim from which this is sup- 
posed to be taken, asserts something entirely different.? 
Also he is blamed for depriving the love of country of 
its moral value, and for finding nothing moral in the 
conjugal and parental relation: our previous discussion, 
however, will show that this censure is in part wholly 


1 Even Socrates, as a rule, 
founds moral activities on a merely 
eudeemonistic basis. 

2 It isin Fr. Mor. 125: ddn6o- 
pvbéew xpedy brov Adiov; but this, 
itis clear, only means that it is 
often better to keep silence than 


to speak; the same thing that is 
thus expressed in Fr. 124: oirhioy 
€AevOepins rapinotn Ktvduvos bE h 
Tov Kapov, Moreover, even Socra- 
tes and Plato, as everyone knows, 
maintain that under certain cir- 
cumstances a lie is allowable, 
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unfounded, and in part greatly exaggerated, and that it 
might be with equal truth applied to many who are 
never reckoned among the Sophists.! Lastly, with re- 
gard to his wish that he might meet with favourable 
elowra, Ritter observes with all the force of a prejudice : 
‘An entire surrender of life to accidental occurrences is 
the end of his teaching.’? Such a wish may indeed sound 
somewhat strange to us, but in itself, and regarded from 
the Atomistic standpoint, it is as natural as the desire 
for pleasant dreams or fine weather; how little Demo- 
critus makes inward happiness dependent on chance, 
we have already shown.? 

But the whole comparison of the Atomistic philo- 
sophy with Sophistic doctrines is based upon a view of 
those doctrines that is much too indefinite. Sophistry 
is here supposed to be that mode of thought which 
misses the true and scientific attitude of mind. This, 
however, is not the nature of Sophistic teaching as 
seen in history, which rather consists in the withdrawal 
of thought from objective enquiry, and its restriction 
to a one-sided reflection, indifferent to scientific truth ; 
in the statement that man is the measure of all things, 
that all our presentations are merely subjective pheno- 
mena, and all moral ideas and principles are merely 
arbitrary ordinances. Of all these characteristics we 
find nothing in the Atomists,‘ who were accordingly 


1 Not to mention what has been * Braniss says (p. 135) in proof 
already quoted of other philoso- of the similarity between the Atom- 
phers, we find the same cosmopoli- istic doctrine and that of the 
tanism ascribed to Anaxagoras as Sophists, ‘that it regarded spirit, 
to Democritus. as opposed to the objective in space, 

2 Ritter, i, 627. as merely subjective,’ but this is not 

$ Vide p. 238, 1; 278.3; 280,1. accurate. The Atomistic system, in 
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never reckoned as Sophists by any ancient writer. They 
are natural philosophers, who are commended! and 
regarded with preference by Aristotle for their logical 
consistency ;° and it is precisely in the strictness and 
exclusiveness of a purely physical and mechanical ex- 
planation of nature that the strength and weakness of 
their system lies. We have, therefore, no ground at 
all for separating the Atomistic philosophy from the 
other physical systems; and we can rightly define its 
historical position only by assigning it to its true place 
among these. 

What that place is, has already been generally indi- 
cated. The Atomistic doctrine is, like the physics of 
Empedocles, an attempt to explain the multiplicity and 
change of all things, on the basis of Parmenides’ propo- 
sition concerning the impossibility of Becoming and 
Decay—to escape the conclusions of Parmenides’ system 
without questioning those first principles—to save the 
relative truth of experience as against Parmenides, while 


common with other physical sys- 
tems, has among its objective princi- 
ples no spirit separate from matter ; 
but we have no right to turn this 
negative proposition into a positive 
one, and say that they place spirit 
exclusively in the subject; for they 
recognise an immaterial principle 
as little in the subject as out of 
it. Braniss, p. 148, justifies his 
statement with the remark that 
the Atomistic philosophy opposes 
to inanimate nature only the sub- 
ject with its joy in the explanation 
of nature, as spirit; in place of 
truth. it introduces the subjective 
striving after truth (after ¢ruth, the 
real knowledge of things); while 


VOL. 


II. x 


apparently taking interest in things, 
subjective thought is only con- 
cerned with itself, its own explana- 
tions and hypotheses, but supposes 
it will attain in these objective 
truth, &e. Part of this might be 
asserted of any materialistic sys- 
tem, and the rest is refuted by 
what has just been said against 
Ritter, 1. 

1 Vide p. 300, 1. 

2 Of all the pre-Socratie philo- 
sophers, none is more frequently 
quoted in the physical writings of 
Aristotle than Democritus, because 
his enquiries entered most particu- 
larly into Cetails, 
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its absolute truth is renounced—to mediate between 
the Eleatic point of view and that of ordinary opinion.' 
Of all the earlier doctrines, therefore, it is most closely 
allied with that of Parmenides—allied, however, in a 
double manner: directly, inasmuch as it adopts part of 
his propositions ; indirectly, inasmuch as it contradicts 
another part, and opposes thereto its own definitions. 
From Parmenides it borrows the conception of Being 
and non-Being, of the plenum and vacuum, the denial 
of generation and decay, the indivisibility, qualitative 
simpleness, and unchangeableness of Being; with 
Parmenides, it teaches that the cause of multiplicity 
and motion can lie only in non-Being; like him it 
discards the perception of sense, and seeks for all truth 
in the reflective contemplation of things. In opposition 
to Parmenides it maintains the plurality of Being, the 
reality of motion and quantitative change, and, in con- 
sequence, that which most clearly expresses the oppo- 
sition of the two points of view, the reality of non-Being 
or the Void. In the physical theories of the Atomists, 
we are reminded of Parmenides by several particulars,? 
and especially by the derivation of the soul’s activity 
from warm matter; but on the whole the nature of the 
subject was such that the influence of the Eleatic doc- 
trine could not be very considerable in this direction. 
With Melissus also, as well as Parmenides, the 
Atomistic philosophy seems to have had a direct. his- 


1 Vide supra, p. 210 sqq., cf. p. is surrounded by a fixed sheath ‘ 
229 sq. the genesis of living creatures from 

2 eg, the conception of the slime, the statement that a corpse 
universe, which, according to the retains a certain kind of sensation. 
second portion of Parmenides’ poem, 
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torical connection. But if there is no doubt that Leu- 
cippus is indebted to Melissus, Melissus, on the other 
hand, seems to have bestowed some attention on the 
doctrine of Leucippus. For example, if we compare 
the arguments of Melissus with those of Parmenides 
and Zeno, it is surprising to find that in the former the 
conception of the Void plays a part which it does not in 
the latter; that not only the unity of Being, but like- 
wise the impossibility of motion, is proved by means of 
the unthinkableness of the Void; and the theory of 
divided bodies which only enter into connection through 
contact is expressly controverted.’ This theory is found 
in none of the physical systems except that of the 
Atomists,? who alone attempted to explain motion by 
means of empty space. Are we then to suppose that 
Melissus, to whom no especial intellectual acuteness is 
“ever ascribed, himself originated and introduced into 
its proper place this conception which was so important 
for the subsequent Physics, and that the Atomists first 
borrowed from him what was one of the corner-stones 
of their system; or is not the opposite supposition far 
more probable, viz., that the Samian philosopher, who 
in general was more closely allied with the doctrines 
of the contemporary natural philosophy, so carefully 
studied that conception, only because its importance 
had been proved by a physical theory which derived 
the motion and multiplicity of all things from the 
Void ? 3 

1 Vide supra, Vol. I. p. 632, 2; supra, 215, 1, Vol. I. 632, 2) cannot 
635 sq. be brought forward against this. 


2 Vide p.. 228, 4; 229, 1. Aristotle here certainly represents 
3 Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 8 (vide the Eleatie doctrine, from which 
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Whether in their polemic against the Eleatics, the 
Atomists were at all under the influence of the Hera- 
cleitean system cannot be stated with certainty. In 
regard to Democritus, it is in itself probable, and is 
confirmed by his ethical fragments, that the treatise of 
Heracleitus was not unknown to him; for not merely do 
particular sayings of his agree with Heracleitus, but his 
whole theory of life closely resembles that of the Ephe- 
sian philosopher.! Both seek true happiness not in 
externals, but in the goods of the soul; both declare a 
contented disposition to be the highest good; both 
recognise as the only means to this peace of mind, the 
limitation of our desires, temperance, prudence, and 
subordination to the course of the universe; both are 
much alike in their political views.2, That Leucippus, 
on the other hand, was acquainted with the Heracleitean 
doctrine, and made use of it, cannot be so distinctly 
maintained ; but all the theories of the Atomists which 
brought them into collision with Parmenides, lie in 
the direction which Heracleitus inaugurated. If the 
Atomistic system insisted on the reality of motion and 
of divided Being, it was Heracleitus who maintained, 


he passes to Leucippus, primarily 
according to Melissus, but as his 
chief concern is to show the rela- 
tion between the Eleatic and Ato- 
mistic systems, without any special 
reference to the particular philoso- 
phers of the two schools, we ought 
not to conclude from this that he 
regarded Leucippus as dependent 
on Melissus. 

1 Such as the statements about 
encyclopedic learning, sup. p. 277, 
1, compared with what 1s quoted 


from Heracleitus, Vol. I. 510, 4; 
336, 5, the proposition that the soul 
is the dwelling place of the demon, 
p. 278, 8, ef. 98, 5; the theory that, 
all human art arose from the imi- 
tation of nature, p. 277, 2, ef. 92, 
2; the utterance quoted p. 10, 2, in 
reference to which Lortzing, p. 19, 
cites Ps.-Galen, 8p. iarp. 439, xix. © 
449 K, where these words are 
ascribed to Democritus: &v@pwmo 
eis ora Kal &vOpwmros wdyTes, 


2 Vide p. 97 sq., 277 sq. 
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more decidedly than any other philosopher, that the 
Real is constantly changing and sundering into oppo- 
sites ; if the Atomists derive all things from Being and 
non-Being, and believe all motion to be conditioned by 
this opposition, Heracleitus had previously said that 
strife is the father of all things, that every motion pre- 
supposes an opposite, and that everything is, and equally 
is not, that which it is. Being and non-Being are the 
two moments of the Heracleitean Becoming, and the 
principle of the Atomists that non-Being is as real as 
Being, might without difficulty be derived from the 
theories of Heracleitus on the flux of all things, if for 
absolute Becoming, relative Becoming—Becoming from 
an unchangeable primitive matter—were substituted in 
deference to the Eleatics. The Atomists, further, are 
in accord with Heracleitus in their recognition of an 
unbroken interdependence of nature, in which, despite 
their materialism, they acknowledge a rational con- 
formity to law.'' Like him, they hold that individual 
worlds arise and perish, while the whole of the original 
matter is eternal and imperishable. Lastly, the cause 
of life and consciousness is sought by Democritus in 
the warm atoms which are diffused throughout the uni- 
verse, as well as the bodies of living creatures;? and 
this theory, in spite of all divergences as to details, 
greatly resembles the doctrine of Heracleitus concerning 
the soul and the universal reason ; while the phenomena 
of life, sleep, and death, are explained in both systems 
in a similar manner. All these traits make it probable 


1 Vide supra, p. 236 sqq.; ef. 2 Cf. 256 sq.; 262 8q.; ef. 79 
39 sq. : 8q. 
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that the Atomistic philosophy was influenced in its be- 
ginning, not only by the doctrines of the Eleatics, but 
of Heracleitus: if even, however, it arose independently 
of the latter, at any rate the thought of change and 
Becoming, of multiplicity and of divided Being, is so 
predominant in it, that it must, from the state of the 
case, be regarded as a union of the Heracleitean stand- 
point with the Eleatic, or, more accurately, as an attempt 
to explain the Becoming and plurality of derived things 
on the hypothesis of the Eleatic fundamental doctrines, 
from the nature of the primitive Being.! 

The Atomistic system, therefore, proposes to itself 
essentially the same problem as that proposed by the 
system of Empedocles. Both start from the interest of 
natural science, to explain the generation and decay, 
the plurality and change of things. But both concede 
to the Eleatics that the primitive Reality can neither 
decay nor alter in its nature or constitution. Both, 
therefore, adopt the expedient of reducing Becoming 
and Change to the combination and separation of un- 
changeable substances, and since this is only possible, 
and the multiplicity of phenomena is only explicable, 


1 Wirth seems to me less aceu-. vindication of Becoming and 


rate when (vide swpra, p. 294,.2) 
he co-ordinates the Atomists and 
Heracleitus: with this observation : 
‘Tn the Eleatie doctrine there lies 
a double antithesis, agiinst Be- 
coming and against plurality ; the 
former conception, that of Be- 
‘coming, was'taken from Heraclei- 
tus, the latter, that of plurality, 
from the Atomists. For on the one 
hand, as Aristotle perceives (vide 
supra, p. ‘210 sqq.), the Atomists 
are as much concerned in the 


.Change as of plurality; on the 


other, their method is essentially 


‘distinct from that of Heracleitus 


in that they return to the Eleatic 
conception of Being, and expressly 
recognising this conception, attempt 
to explain phenomena; whereas 
Heracleitus not only does not 
recognise the coreeption, but in 
fact most decidedly annuls it.’ 
Moreover, there is a chronological 
interval of some decades between 
them, 
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if these unchangeable substances are many, both sepa- 
rate the one primitive matter of the earlier philosophers 
into a plurality—Empedocles into four elements, the 
Atomists into innumerable atoms. Both systems, there- 
fore, bear the stamp of a purely mechanical explanation 
of nature; both recognise only material elements, and 
only a combination of these elements in space; even in 
the particulars of their theories as to the way in which 
the substances combine and influence one another, they 
are so very similar that we need only develop the con- 
ceptions of Empedocles more logically to arrive at 
Atomistic definitions.! Lastly, both dispute the truth 
of the sense-perception, because it does not show us the 
unchangeable first principles of things, and deludes us 
with an actual Becoming and Decay. What distinguishes 
the two theories from each other, is merely the severity 
with which the Atomistic philosophy, discarding all other 
presuppositions, develops the thought of mechanical 
physics. While Empedocles unites with his physical 
theory mythical and religious notions, we here encounter 
only a dry naturalism; while he sets up as moving 
forces the mythical forms of Love and Hate, move- 
ment is explained by the Atomists in a purely physical 
manner as the effect of weight in the Void; while he 
attributes to the primitive substances a qualitative 
determinateness from the beginning, the Atomists, 
maintaining more strictly the conception of Being, re- 
duce all qualitative differences to quantitative differ- 
ences of form and mass; while he limits the elements 
according to number, but makes them infinitely divi- 


1 Vide supra, p. 134. 
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sible, the Atomists more logically go back to indivisible 
primitive bodies, which, in order to explain the plurality 
of things, are conceived as infinite in number and infi- 
nitely various in form and size; while he makes the 
union and separation of matter alternate periodically, 
the Atomists find the perpetual union and separation of 
the atoms based on their eternal motion. Both systems, 
therefore, follow the same tendency, but this tendency 
is more simply and logically developed in that of the 
Atomists, which so far occupies a higher place scienti- 
fically than the system of Empedocles. Yet neither 
bears in its main features such decided traces of de- 
pendence on the other that we should be justified in 
ascribing the doctrine of Empedocles to Atomistic in- 
fluences; the two systems seem rather to have been 
developed simultaneously from the same presuppositions. 
Only when the Atomistic philosophy goes more into de- 
tail, as in the doctrine of emanations and eiéwXa, in 
the explanation of the perceptions of the senses, and 
the theories on the origin cf living. creatures, does an 
express obligation to Empedocles become probable, the 
more so as he was much reverenced by the later ad- 
herents of the Atomistic school! But this further de- 
velopment of the Atomistic doctrine is apparently the 
work of Democritus, in regard to whom there can be no 
doubt that he:was acquainted with the opinions of his 
famous Agrigentine predecessor. 

No influence of the ancient Ionie School can be 
traced in the Atomistic system; a knowledge of the 
Pythagorean doctrine is indeed ascribed to Democritus,? 


1 Vide the quotation from Lucretius, p. 18%, 1, 2 Vide p. 210, 
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but whether it was already possessed by Leucippus we 
do not know. If this were in truth the case, the ma- 
thematical and mechanical character of the Atomistic 
doctrine might have some connection with the Pytha- 
gorean mathematics, and in proof of the similarity of 
the two systems, we might refer to the Pythagorean 
Atomistic doctrine of Ecphantus,! and to the remark 
of Aristotle,’ in which he compares the derivation of 
composite things from atoms with the Pythagorean 
derivation of things from numbers. In respect to 
Ecphantus, however, we might more easily suppose 
that his theory had been influenced by the Atomists. 
Aristotle’s comparison of the two doctrines proves 
nothing as to any real connection between them; we 
must, therefore, leave the question undecided, whether 
or not the founder of the Atomistic doctrine received 
any scientific impulse from the Pythagoreans. 

Lastly there remains the enquiry concerning the 
relation of the Atomists to Anaxagoras; but as this can 
only be pursued after we have acquainted ourselves with 
the opinions of that philosopher, it must be postponed 
to a future chapter. 

As to the history and adherents of the Atomistic 
philosophy after Democritus, tradition tells us little. 
Of Nessus, or Nessas,* the disciple of Democritus, we 
know nothing but his name. A disciple of this Nessus, 
or perhaps of Democritus himself, was Metrodorus of 


1 Vide Vol. I. p. 527. wy capes Snrovow, Suws ToiTo 

2 De Celo, iii. after the words BovAovrat Aye. Q 
quoted p, 216, 3: tpdmoy ydp tive % Diog. ix. 68; Aristocl, vide 
kal ovTo mavTa Ta byvTa mowtcw following note, 
do.Ouors. Kal ef apiOucv’ kat yap ei 
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Chius,! who seems to have been one of the most im- 
portant of these later Atomists. 

While agreeing with Democritus in his fundamental 
doctrines, concerning the plenum and vacuum,’ the 
atoms,’ the infinity of matter and of space,‘ the plurality 
of worlds,® and also resembling him in many particulars 


1 Diogenes, J. c. mentions both 
statements, Clem. Strom. i. 301 D, 
and Aristocl. ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 
19, 5, mention Protagoras and 
Metrodorus; Suidas, Anudxp. ef. 
Tlvpswv the latter, Democritus’s 
disciple; Aristocles ap. Eus. Pr. 
Ev, xiv. 7, 8, says on the contrary 
that Democritus was the instructor 
of Protagoras and Nessas, and that 
Metrodorus was the disciple of 
Nessas. The name of Metrodorus’s 
father, according to Stobzeus, Hel. 
1. 804, was Theocritus. ‘O Xios is 
the usual appellation of this Me- 
trodorus to distinguish him from 
other philosophers of the same 
name, especially the two from 
Lampsacus, of whom the elder was 
a disciple of Anaxagoras, and the 
younger of Epicurus. But he is 
nevertheless sometimes confounded 
with them ; for instance, in Simpl. 
Phys. 257 b, where it can only be 
through an oversight that the Me- 
trodorus to whom in common with 
Anaxagoras and Archelaus is at- 
tributed the theory of the creation 
of the world by voids is designated 
as the Chian. The statements of 
the Placita (except ii. 1, 3, where 
‘Metrodorus the disciple of Epi- 
curus’ is mentioned), of the Eclo- 
gee of Stobzeus, and of the pseudo- 
Galen concerning Metrodorus, re- 
late to the Chian, those in Stobzeus’ 
Florilegium to the Epicurean, 

2 Simpl. Phys. 7 a (according to 
Theophrastus) ; kal Mytpddwpos dé 6 


Xtos apxas oxedby Tas avTas Tots 
mep) Anudxpitoy mote? 7d wAjpes Kal 
70 Kevoy TAS MpoTas aitias brobeue- 
vos, ov To wey by Td BE wh dy Elva, 
mept 6& Tov &AAwy iSlay Tid moretr at 
thy wé0050v, So also Aristocl. ap. 
Eus. Pr, Hv. xiv. 19, 5: Metr. is 
said to have been instructed by 
Democritus, apxas 5¢ a&rophvacbat 
Td TATpes Kal TO Kevdv" Gy Td wey ov 
7d 5 wh ov elvan 

3 Stob. Hel.i. 304; Theod. Cur. 
Gr. Affect. iv. 9, p. 57, according to 
whom he called the atoms a3atpera, 
On the void, in particular, cf. Simpl. 
Ll. c. p. 152, a. 

4 Plut. Place. i. 18, 3; Stob. 
Ecl, i. 8380; Simpl. 2. ¢. 85 a, ef. 
following note. 

® Stob. 1. 496 (Plut. Place. i. 5, 
5; Galen ec. 7, p. 249 K): Mnrpé- 
dwpos . .. onoly &romoy elva: év 
peyddw edie Eva oTaxuy yerynOjvat 
kal Eva Kdouoyv éy TO arelpw. Ort 
5& dreipor kata Td TATOOS, SHAov ex 
Tov &mepa Ta aitia elvar et yap 6 
Kégmos Temepagudros, TA 8 alti, 
mdavra tmepa, e& av bbe 6 Kdcuos 
yéeyovev, avayKn arelpous elvat, Saou 
yap Ta altia mavta, eke Kad Ta dro- 
TeAéouara, atria 5¢ (adds the nar- 
rator) #rot af &rouo: 2) rd oroixela, 
There is again mention of the 
All in the singular, when Plutarch 
ap. Eus. Pr, Hv. i. p. 12 says: 
Mntpé5. 6 Xtos atdioy elval @yor 7d 
may, Ott et Hy yevynrdy ex Tod wh 
dvtos &v Hy, Breipoy Se, Str aldiov, 
od yap dbev fipkaro, ovdé mépas ovde 
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of his explanation of nature,! he was separated from 
him as a physicist by many opinions peculiar to him- 
self;? and as a philosopher, by the sceptical inferences 


TeAEUTHY’ GAN’ OvVdE KIWhTEwWs weTE- 
Xew To way KweiaOa yap adivarov, 
bh peOiordmevov, peBioracba 5& 
dvaykatoy fro els wAfpes 2 eis 
nevdv (but this would seem to be 
impossible, since in the may, the 
totality of things, all the void and 
all the full are contained). Even 
here there is no contradiction to 
the atomistic standpoint, for the 
atoms and the void are eternal, 
and if within the infinite mass of 
atoms motion has never begun and 
never ceases, yet this mass as a 
whole (and only as such is it spoken 
of) because of its infinity can never 
be moved, Metrodorus could per- 
fectly, therefore, in regard to it, 
adopt the doctrine of Melissus on 
the eternity, unlimitedness, and 
immobility of Being (that he did 
so is proved by the comparison in 
Vol. [. 553 sqq.; even the false 
deduction of the unlimitedness of 
the world frem its eternity reap- 
pears here), and we may disregard 
the conjecture that Eusebius in his 
excerpt has mixed up two accounts, 
one relating to Melissus and one 
to Metrodorus. On the other hand, 
there is between the words quoted 
above, and the words which directly 
follow them, a lacuna which nu 
doubt is the fault, not of Plutarch, 
but of the compiler of the Eusebian 
extracts. 

1 Thus he agreed with Demo- 
critus (vide supra, p. 252, 2) that 
not only the moon and the other 
planets, but also the fixed stars re- 
ceive their light from the sun (Plut. 
Plaey iW. 7, 15 Stob: Eel. i, 618, 
558; Galen, H. Ph. c. 18, p. 278 
K); the milky way, unlike Demo- 


eritus, he explained as the fArands 
KUKAos, probably meaning that it 
was a circle of light left behind by 
the sun on his way through the 
heavens (Place. iii. 1, 5; Stob. 574; 
Gal. c.17, p. 285). Like Anaxa- 
goras and Democritus he called 
the sun a pvdpos }} mérpos diamupos 
(Plac. ii. 20, 5; Gal. 14, p. 275; 
less precisely, Stob. 524, mupwov 
bmdpxev). Also his explanation of 
earthquakes (Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 19) 
as caused by the penetration of the 
external air into the hollow spaces 
within the earth, must have been 
suggested to him by Democritus, 
who however ascribed that phe- 
nomenon even more to the action 
of water than to currents of air 
(sup. p. 258, 1). No doubt there 
were many other theories in which 
he agreed with Democritus, but 
which have not been handed down 
to us, because the compilers chiefly 
quote from each philosopher those 
opinions by which he was distin- 
guished from others. 

2 Especially his theories about 
the formation of the world seem to 
have been very distinctive. He is 
said (Plac. iii. 9,5) to have re- 
garded the earth as a precipitate 
from the water, and the sun asa 
precipitate from the air; this is, 
indeed, but a modification of the 
conceptions of Democritus, and 
with it agrees what is quoted, p. 
247, 4. On the other hand, the 
statement of Plutarch is much 
more remarkable (ap. Eus. i. 8, 12): 
muxvotmevoy Se roy aidépa motety 
vepéras, eira Hdwp, d kal kariby éml 
Tov HAwoyv cBevvivat avToy, kal méAww 
dpaovpevoy ekdmrecOat' xpdvm dé 
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example, he not only questioned the truth of the sense- 
perception,! but declared that we could know nothing, 
not even whether we know something or nothing.? Yet 
he cannot have intended in these propositions to abolish 
on principle all possibility of knowledge, as in that case 
he would neither have professed the chief doctrines of 
the Atomistic system, nor would he have occupied him- 


miyvucba Th Enpp tov FHArov Kat 
movely €k TOV Aqumpod Hdaros doré- 
pas, vueTa Te Kal nucpay ex Tis 
cBéoews Kal eédbews kad Kadd- 
Aov Tas éxAelbers amoreActy, The 
words sound as if Metrodorus 
had supposed the stars to be gene- 
rated each day afresh through the 
influence of the sun on the atmo- 
spheric water; but even if this 
portion of his cosmogony has been 
misrepresented, and he in reality 
only accounted in this way for the 
Jirst production of the stars, it 
would still be a considerable di- 
vergence from Democritus. What 
is further said of the daily ex- 
tinction and rekindling of the sun 
has more similarity with the the- 
ory of Heracleitus than of Demo- 
eritus. Like Anaxagoras, Metro- 
dorus is said to have regarded the 
stars as wheel-shaped (Stob. 510), 
and like him also to have assigned 
the highest place in the universe 
to the sun, the next highest to the 
moon; after them came the fixed 
stars and planets (Plac. ii. 15, 6; 
Gal. c. 13, p. 272). According to 
Plac, iii. 15, 6, he explains the fact 
of the earth’s remaining in its place 
in the folowing manner: mundéy év 
TS vikelw tTémw Toua KiveloOal, ei 
Lh Tis mpodcese 7} KabeAKUoere Kat’ 
evépyeiav’ 1d pnd Thy yhv, & Te 
Kelevny guoikws, kivetc@a; the 


same view which is brought for- 
ward by Plato and Aristotle 
against the Atomistic hypotheses 
about weight. Cf. further his 
theories on the Dioscuri (Pi. ii. 18, 
2); on shooting stars (Plac. iii. 2, 
11; Stob. i. 580); thunder, light- 
ning, hot blasts (PU. iti. 8,2; Stob. 
i. 590 sq.); clouds (Plut. ap. Ens. 
d.c.; on the other hand, Plae. iii, 
4, 2; Stob. Floril. ed. Mein. iv, 
151, contain nothing of impor- 
tance); the rainbow (Plae. iii. 5, 
12); the winds (Place. iii. 7, 3); 
the sea (Plac. li, 16, 5); and the 
quotations in the previous note. 

1 Ap. Joh. Damase. Parall. 8. 
ii. 25, 23; Stob. Flori. ed. Mein. 
iv. 2, 84. The proposition, Wevdets 
civat Tas aid@hces, is ascribed to 
Metrodorus, as well as to Demo- 
critus, Protagoras, and others. 
Similarly Epiph. 2. c.: ob8€ rais 
aic@ncect Set mpooéxewv, Soho 
yap éor) Ta mavra, 

2 Aristocl, ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 
19, 6. At the opening of a trea- 
tise wep) dicews, Metrodorus said : 
oddels Hudy ovdé&y older, odd’ adtd 
TovTo méTEpoy oidamey }) odK oldauer, 
The same thing is quoted in Sext, 
Math. vii. 88; cf. 48; Diog. ix. 
58; Epiph. Exp. Fid. 1088 A; 
Cie. Acad. ii, 23, 73; the last as 
serts that it stcod initio libri qui 
est de natura, 
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self so closely with physical enquiries; they must, 
therefore, be regarded merely as an exaggerated expres- 
sion of his mistrust of the senses, and of his judgments 
concerning the actual state of human knowledge. The 
truth of thought he does not seem to have disputed.! 
Anaxarchus of Abdera,? the companion of Alexander, 
celebrated for his heroism under a torturing death,‘ is 
said to have been taught by Metrodorus,> or by his 
disciple, Diogenes. He too was reckoned among the 
precursors of Scepticism ;® but the only thing that can 


1 Aristocles, /. c., cites from him 
the statement: O71 mayta éortly, 6 
ay tis vohoa. This may be taken 
to signify, ‘all is for each man 
what he thinks of it’ (cf. Euthydem. 
inf.) ; but the meaning may also be 
‘the all is that which we can think 
included in it ;’ so that it expresses 
the worth of thought as contrasted 
with perception. Similarly Empe- 
docles (vide sup. 169, 5) opposes 
voetv to the senses. On this sub- 
ject, cf. p. 225, 3. 

2 He is described as an inhabi- 
tant of Abdera, Diog. ix. 58 ; Galen. 
4. Phil. c. 3, p. 234 K, and e. 2, 
p. 228, where instead of ‘’Avatayd- 
pas,’ ‘’Avdtapxos’ is to be read, as 
even Diels now admits. 

3 So Diog. ix. 58. More defi- 
nitely Clem. Strom. i. 301 D; and 
Aristocles, ap. Eus. xiv. 17, 8, 
name Diogenes as the teacher of 
Anaxarchus. The native city of 
this Diogenes was Smyrna; but, 
according to Epiph. Lap. Fid. 1088 
A, Cyrene’ was also mentioned. 
Epiphanius, on whom, however, 
we cannot certainly rely, says that 
his philosophical standpoint was 

' the same as that of Protagoras. 
4 Concerning him, Luzac, Lec- 


tiones Attice, 181-193. 

5 He had fallen into the hands 
of his enemy, the Cyprian prince 
Nicocreon, and was by his command 
pounded ina mortar; unconquered, 
he called out to the tyrant: arricce 
Toy ’Avatdpxou OtAaKov, "Avdtapxov 
04 wrigses, The circumstance is. 
commonly narrated with various 
minor details; ef. Diog. /. ¢. ; Plut. 
Virt. Mor. 10, p. 449 ; Clem. Strom. 
iv. 496 D; Valer. Max. iii. 3, ext. 
4; Pln. A. Nat. vii. 28, 87; Ter- 
tull. Apologet. 50; Ps. Dio Chrys. 
Or. 37, p. 126 R (ii. 306 Dind.). 
Wiedemann, in the Philologus, 
xxx. 3, 249, 33, refers to other 
testimonies. 

§ Ps. Galen, H. Phil. 8, p. 234 
K, reckons him among the sceptics, 
and Sext. Math. vii. 48, includes 
bim, with Metrodorus, among those 
who admitted no criterion of truth. 
Also in p. 87 sq. he says: Many 
think this of Metrodorus, Anax- 
archus and Monimus; of Metro- 
dorus, because of the remark 
quoted above; of Anaxarchus and 
Monimus: 671 oxnvoypadia darel- 
Kkacay Ta bvTa, Tos O& Kata Urvous 
} pavlay mpoomlmrovet Tatra apow- 
o0at bré\aBor. 
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be quoted as evidence of this is a contemptuous ex- 
pression about the doings and opinions of men, which 
does not assert more than we constantly find apart from 
all connection with any sceptical theory. Other ac- 
counts represent: him as an adherent of the Democritean 
theory of nature.! He may also be connected with 
Democritus when he declares happiness to be the highest 
end of our efforts.2 On the other hand, he diverges 
from him in his more precise conception of the prac- 
tical problems of life, with which his philosophy was 
mainly concerned, in two directions. On the one side 
he approaches Cynicism; he praises Pyrrho’s indif- 
ference;4 he confronts external pain with that con- 
temptuous pride which appears in his famous utterance 
while he was being pounded in Nicocreon’s mortar; he 


1 Ap. Plut. Tranqu. An. 4, p. 
466; Valer. Max. vill. 14, ext. 2, 
he is represented as bringing before 
Alexander the doctrine of the 
infinity of worlds, which would be 
as inappropriate to a sceptic as the 
language agreeing with the utter- 
ances of Democritus (swp. 277, 1), 
quoted in Clem. Strom, 1. 287 A; 
Stob. 34, 19 on zoAvuadln, which, 
though useful to the wise man, is 
declared to be very injurious to the 
person who chatters about every- 
thing without distinction; a state- 
ment which Bernays, Rh. Mus. 
xxili, 375, also proves to have come 
from the mechanist Athenzeus (vide 
Wescher's Poliorcétique des Grees, 
§ 4, 22). 

2 Tt is to this statement, and not 
to his amd@era Kal edKoAla tov Blov 
(as Diog. ix. 60, asserts), that he 
owes his appellation 6 Evdamovikds 
(Diog. and Clem. /. ¢.; Sext. vii. 48; 
Athen, vi. 250 sq.; Adlian V. H, 


ix. 37). Cf. Galen, H. Phil. 3, 
230; a philosophic sect might be 
called ék réAovs kat Sdyuatos, 
dorep } evdamovikn. 6 yap “Avdtap- 
Xos TéAOS TIS Kat’ a’Toy Eevaywy7s 
(1. dywy.) thy edSamoriav ereyev, 
Diog. Prowm. 17. Many of the 
philosophers are named amd d1a- 
Oécewy, as of Evda:movixol, Clear- 
chus ap. Athen. xii. 548 b: ray 
Evdaimovixay kadoupevwv Avatapx@, 

8 Thus Timen speaks, ap. Plut. 
Virt. Mor. 6, p. 446, of his @ap- 
cadréoy re kal eumaves, his Kvveov 
évos, and Plut. Alex. 52, calls 
him idtay tia mopevdwevos ef apxts 
68dy ey hidrocodla kal SdEav ciAngas 
brepowias kal oAvywplas Tey ouvh- 
Owy. 

* Diog. ix. 63. Once when 
Anaxarchus had fallen into a bog, 
Pyrrho passed by without troubling 
himself about him, but was praised 
by Anaxarchus for his &didpopov 
kal &oropyor. 
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takes many liberties with the Macedonian conqueror,! 
corrupting him at the same time with flatteries, couched 
in the language of honesty.? On the other side, in his 
personal conduct he contradicts his principles by an 
effeminacy and self-indulgence for which he is censured 
in many different quarters.2 Anaxarchus was the in- 
structor of Pyrrho the Sceptic. Nausiphanes also seems 
to have been indirectly connected with Metrodorus, at 
least he is described as a follower of Pyrrho’s scepticism, 
and at the same time as the teacher of Epicurus;® we 


1 Cf, the anecdotes, ap. Diog. 
ix. 60. Diogenes himself ealls at- 
tention to the different account in 
Plutareh, Plut. Qu. Conv. ix. 1, 
2,5; AGL. V. H. ix. 37; Athen. vi. 
250 sq. (according to Satyrus) ; 
even the last seems to me to con- 
tain not flattery but irony, as is 
presupposed by Alexander’s answer. 

2 I know not how otherwise to 
regard his behaviour after the 
murder of Clitus (Plut. Alex. 52, 
ad prince. incr. 4,1, p. 781; Arrian, 
Exp. Alex, iv. 9,9), on which Plu- 
tarch observes, that through it he 
made himself greatly beloved, but 
exercised the worst influence over 
the king: and I see no reason to 
mistrust the narrative of Plutarch. 
On the other hand, it may be true 
that it was not Anaxarchus, as 
Arrian says, l. ¢c. 9, 14. 10, 7, pre- 
facing his statements with Adyos 
karéxet, but Cleon. (so Curt. De 
Reb. Alex. viii. 17, 8 sqq.), who 
recommended to the Macedonians 
the adoration of Alexander. That 
Alexander valued rdv pév appovindy 
(l. tov ebdamoundy) ’Avdtapxov, 
Plutarch likewise observes, Plut, 
Alex, Virt. 10, p. 331. 

3 Clearchus ap. Athen, xii. 548 
b, reproaches him with love of 


pleasure, and proves it by many 
examples. Ap. Plut. Alex. 652, 
Callisthenes says to him, when the 
question was under discussion 
whether it were warmer in Persia 
or in Greece, he must, doubtless, 
have found it colder in Persia since 
in Greece he had exchanged his 
cloak for three coverings; but 
even Timon says, ap. Plut. Virt. 
Mor. 6, p. 446: his odors ndovoradeE 
drew him aside against his better 
knowledge. To see in all this, as 
Luzic does, only a_ peripatetic 
calumny the final motive of which 
lies in the enmity between Callis- 
thenes and Anaxarchus, seems to 
me hazardous, though I attach 
no undue importance to the asser- 
tion of Clearchus, 

4 Diog. ix. 61, 68, 67 ; Aristocl. 
ap. Eus. /. c. and 18, 20. 

5 Diog. Prowm. 15, where to- 
gether with him a certain Nau- 
sicydes, otherwise unknown, is in- 
troduced as a disciple of Democri- 
tus and an instructor of Epicnrus, 
Kae Sl teeta 64, 669" curds 
Enix. ; Cie. NV. D.i. 26, 78. 33, 93; 
Sext. Math. i. 2 sq.; Clemens, 
Strom. i. 801 D, According to 
Clem. Strom. ii. 417 A, he declared 
akatamAntia to be the highest 
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may, therefore, suppose that, like Metrodorus, he com- 
bined an Atomistic theory of physics with a sceptical view 
of human knowledge.! In general, among the successors 
of Democritus, the Atomistic philosophy seems to have 
followed the sceptical tendencies which might so easily 
be deduced from its physical presuppositions, though it 
did not itself abandon these presuppositions; while 
previously and contemporaneously, a similar modifica- 
tion of the Heracleitean physics was undertaken by 
Cratylus and Protagoras, and of the Eleatic doctrine by 
Gorgias and the Eristics. Whether Diagoras, the famous 
Atheist, who became proverbial in antiquity, can he 
rightly included in the school of Democritus, appears the 
more doubtful since he would seem to have been older, 
or at any rate not younger, than Democritus, and not a 
single proposition of his philosophy has been recorded.? 


good, which was called by Demo- first a dithyrambie poet; that he 


critus &0auBla, As to his relation 
with Epicurus ef. Part un. a, 342, 
2nd ed. 

1 This connection between Epi- 
eurus and Metrodorus, through 
the medium of Nausiphanes, may 
have given rise to the statement 
(Galen. H. Phil. c. 7, p. 249 ; Stob. 
Fel, i, 496), that Metrodorus was 
the kadnynths "Emixovpou. 

2 Concerning Diogenes, vide 
Diodorus xiii. 6 end; Jos. ¢. Apion. 
c. 87; Sext. Math. ix. 5, 3; Suidas, 
sub voce; Hesch. De Vir. Illustr. 
sub voce; Tatian, Adv. Gr. ¢. 27; 
Athenag. Supplic. 4; Clemens, Co- 
hort. 15 B; Oyrillus, c Jul. vi. 
189 E; Arnob. Adv. Gent. iv. 29; 
Athen. xiii. 611 a; Diog. vi. 59. 
From these passages we get the 
following result: that Diagoras 
was born in Melos, and was at 


originally feared the gods but 
became an atheist, because a fla- 
grant wrong committed against 
him (as to which particular ac- 
counts differ) remained unpunished 
by the gods; he was then con- 
demned to death in Athens for 
blasphemous words and _ actions, 
especially for divulging the mys- 
teries, and a reward offered. for 
delivering him up; in his flight he 
was lost in a shipwreck. Aristo- 
phanes already alludes to his 
atheism, Clouds, vy. 830 (Ol. 89, 1), 
and to his condemnation, Birds, v. 
1078 (Ol. 91, 2). Cf. with this 
last quotation Backhuysen y. d. 
Brinek, v. Lectt. ex Hist. Phil. 41 
sqq. His condemnation is also as- 
signed by Diodorus to Ol. 91, 2; 
the statements of Suidas that he 
flourished in Ol. 78 (which Euse- 
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Of the Democritean philosopher Bion of Abdera,! we 
know no particulars whatever. 


III. ANAXAGORAS? 


1. Principles of his system: Matter and Mind. 


Anaxagoras, born about 500 B.c.,3 was a contemporary 


bius likewise maintains in his 
Chrei. on Ol. 78), and was set free 
by Democritus from imprisonment, 
mutually confute one another. In 
the accounts of his death, perhaps 
he is confused with Protagoras, A 
treatise in which he published the 
mysteries is quoted under the 
title of ppvytor Adyou, or aro- 
TupyiCovtes, 

1 Diog. iv.58. What is said by 
the comic poet, Damoxenus, ap. 
Athen. 102 a, on the popularity of 
the physics of Democritus, relates 
to the Epicurean physics, and only 
indirectly through these, to the 
Democritean philosophy. 

2 On the life, writings and doc- 
trine of Anaxagoras, vide Schau- 
bach, Anaragore Claz. Fragmenta, 
&c., Leipzig, 1827. where the ac- 
counts of the ancients are most 
earefully collected ; Schorn. Anaxra- 
gore Claz. et Diogenis Apoll. 
Fragmenta, Bonn, 1829; Breier, 
Phil. d. Anacag. Berl. 1840; 
Krische, Forsch. 60 sqq.; Zévort, 
Dissert. sur la vie et la doctrine 
d Anaxagore, Par. 1843; Mullach, 
Fragm. Philos. 1,243 sqq. Among 
modern writers, cf. the treatise of 
Gladisch and Clemens, De Philos. 
~ Anax. Berl. 1839 (quoted Vol. I. 
p. 35). Concerning older mono- 
graphs, especially those of Carus 
and Hemsen, cf. Schaubach, p. 1, 
85; Brandis, i. 282; Ueberweg, 1. 
§ 24. 
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3 This date, previously accepted 
universally, has been recently dis- 
puted by Miller, Fragm. Hist. ii. 
24; 11. 504; K. F. Hermann, De 
Philos. fon. etatibus, 10 sqq.; and 
Schwegler (Gesch. d. Griech. Phil. 
p. 35; cf. Rom. Gesch. ii1. 20, 2); 
and the life of Anaxagoras has 
been placed 34 years earlier, so 
that his birth would fall in Ol. 61, 
3 (584 B.c.), his death in Ol. 79, 
3(462 B.c.), his residence in Athens 
between Ol. 70, 4, and 78, 2 (497— 
466). An attempt had already 
(1842) been made by Bakhuysen 
von den Brinck ( Var. Lectt. de. Hist. 
Philos. Ant. 69 sqq.) to prove that 
Anaxagoras was born in Ol. 65, 4, 
came to Athens at the age of 20 in 
Ol. 70, 4, and left the city in Ol. 
78, 2. I opposed this view in the 
second edition of the present work, 
and at p. 10 sqq. of my treatise, 
De Hermodoro (Marb. 1859), with 
almost universal acquiescence. It 
would seem from Diog. ii. 7, that 
Apollodorus probably, after Deme- 
trius Phaler. (Diels, Rh. Mus. 
xxxi. 28), placed the birth of Anax- 
agoras in Ol. 70, 1 (500-496 B.c.). 
Still more definite is the statement 
(ibid. with the prefix Aéyerat) that 
he was 20 at the invasion of Greece 
by Xerxes, and lived to the age of 
72; that his birth took place in 
Ol. 70, 1 (600 B.c.), and his death 
im Ol) 88, 1 (628; 7 B.c.)s) and 
though the traditional text of Dio- 
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genes, J, c., represents Apollodorus 
"as assigning Ol. 78, 1 as the year 
of his death, we should doubtless 
read (as most agree) €Bdounkooris 
instead of éySonroor7s. The con- 
jecture of Bakhuysen v. d. Brinck 
(p. 72), that the number of the 
Olympiad should be retained, but 
that instead of ‘reOvnkévar’ HKUN- 
xévac should be substituted, has 
little in its favour. The ordinary 
theory is confirmed also by ee 
Refut. i. 8, who, no doubt, places 
the duh of this philosopher in Ol. 
88, 1, merely because he found this 
year mentioned as the year of his 
death, and erroneously referred it 
to the time of his aun. With 
this agrees also the statement of 
Demetrius Phal. (ap. Diog. /. c.), 
in his list of the archons: jptaro 
pirooodety *AChynow emt KadAlov, 
érav elkoot dv, without even 
changing (with Meursius, &e., cf. 
Menage, ad h. l.; Brandis, Gr. 
Rom. Phil. i, 238; Bakhuysen v. 
d. Brinck, J. c. 79 sq.; Cobet in his 
edition) KaAAfou into KaAaiddov, as 
these are only different forms of 
the same name. A Kalliades was 
Archon Eponymus in 480 B.c. 
We therefore get the year 600 B.c. 
as the birth-year of Anaxagoras. 
Only we must suppose Diogenes or 
his authority to have misunderstood 
the statement of Demetrius, who 
must either have said of Anaxago- 
ras: Hptaro pivoopety er) KadaAtou, 
or more probably, #pt. pidoc. 
-"AOhvna &pxovtos KadAtov ; for in 
that case #pE. piA. could not relate 
to the appearance of Anaxagoras as 
a teacher, for which the age of 20 
would be much too young, but only 
to the commencement of his philo- 
sophie studies. What could have 
induced him to come for this pur- 
pose at the very moment when the 
armies of Xerxes were pouring 
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down upon Athens, to a city which 
neither then, nor for many decades 
previously, had harboured any 
noteworthy philosopher within its 
walls? (Schaubach, 14 sq.; Zeé- 
vort, 10 sq., ete., propose that with- 
out changing the name of the 
archon, ‘‘ recoapdkovta ” should be 
substituted for ettoo.; that is, 
‘M’ should be substituted for 
‘K;’ so that Anaxagoras would 
have come to Athens at the age of 
forty, in 456 B, when Pallias was 
archon.) Now it is true that Dio- 
dorns, Eusebius and Cyrillus assign 
dates to Democritus, which are not 
compatible with this; for if Demo- 
critus (as Diodorus, xxiv. 1], says) 
died in Ol. 94, 1 (403, 48.c.) at the 
age of 90, or if (as Eusebius and 
Cyrillus say, vide sup. 209) he was 
born in Ol. 69, 3, or Ol. 70, Anax- 
agoras, who was 40 years older 
(Diog. ix. 41; vide sup. p. 209), 
must have been at the beginning 
of the fifth century a man of from 
33 to 41 years old. But there 
are many important reasons to be 
urged against this theory. In the 
first place, it is not only Eusebius 
and Cyrillus who, in their dates, 
are guilty of so many contradic- 
tions, and in the case of Democritus 
incredible contradictions and errors 
(examples may be found in regard 
to Eusebius in my treatise, De 
Hermodoro, p. 10; ef. also Prep. 
Ev. x. 14, 8 sq.; xiv. 15, 9, where 
Xenophanes and Pythagoras are 
made contemporary with Anaxago- 
ras, and Euripides and Archelaus 
are nevertheless called his disci- 
ples. As to Cyrillus, it is enough 
to remember that in C. Jul. 13 b, 
he assigns the akuy of Democritus 
simultaneously to Ol. 70 and 86; 
and Parmenides to Ol. 86, and 
makes Anaximenes the philosopher, 
no doubt by a confusion with the 
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rhetorician of Lampsacus, a con- 
temporary of Epicurus. Cedren. 
158 C, also describes him as a 
teacher of Alexander the Great) ; 
but also Diodorus who, in chrono- 
logical accuracy, is not to be com- 
pared with Apollodorus. Hermann 
thinks that the three statements on 
the date of Democritus, viz. of Apol- 
lodorus, Thrasyllus and Diodorus, 
are to be traced back to this: that 
they are all founded on a previous 
notice; according to which Demo- 
eritus was born 723 years after 
the destruction of Troy; and each 
caleulated the date after his own 
Trojan era (placed by Apollodorus 
in 1183, by Thrasyllus in 11938, 
by Diodorus, in agreement with 
Ephorus, in 1217 B.c.); and that 
they then determined the date of 
Anaxagoras according to that of 
Democritus. Even if this were 
true, it would not follow that Dio- 
dorus is right, and that the other 
two are wrong ; in itself, however, 
the conjecture is not probable. 
For, on the one hand, it cannot 
even be proved that Ephorus as- 
signed the destruction of Troy to 
1217 (Bakhuysen y. d. Brinck, 
Philol. vi. 589 sq., agrees with 
Boeckh and Welcker insaying 1150; 
and Miller, Ctes. et Chronogr. 
Fragm. 126, does not seem to me 
to have proved anything to the 
contrary) ; only this much is clear 
from Clemens, Sfrom. i. 387 A; 
Diodorus, xvi. 76, that he fixed 
the migration of the Heraclide in 
1070 or 1090-1 B.c.; and it is, 
moreover, very improbable that 
Apollodorus and his predecessor, 
Eratosthenes, arrived at their con- 
clusions about the dates of Demo- 
critus and Anaxagoras, in the way 
that Hermann suggests. For De- 
mocritus’s own statement, that he 
composed the pixpds didkoowos in 
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the 730th year after the destruction 
of Troy, 1ust have been well known 
to them ; indeed, from Diog. ix. 41, 
it would seem that Apollodorus 
founded his calculation of Demo- 
eritus’s birth-year upon this very 
statement. But in that case they 
could not possibly have placed the 
birth of the philosopher in the 
723rd year of the same era in the 
730th year of which he had com- 
posed his work; they could only 
have found its date by making the 
statements of Democritus as to his 
epoch correspond with their era 
instead of his own. In regard to 
Anaxagoras, however, Demetrius 
Phalereus, and others, ap. Diog. 
ii. 7, are in accord with them, who 
cannot certainly have arrived at all 
their theories through a wrong ap- 
plication of one and the same Tro- 
jan era. Even to an Eratosthenes, 
an Apollodorus, or a Thrasyllus, it 
would be impossible to ascribe so 
careless a procedure as that with 
which Hermann credits them, In 
the second place, Diodorus himself, 
Hermann’s chief witness, agrees 
with the above testimonies con- 
cerning Anaxagoras; since in Xii. 
38 sq., when discussing the causes 
of the Peloponnesian war, he ob- 
serves: ‘The embarrassment in 
which Pericles was placed by his 
administration of the public trea- 
sure was increased by some other 
accidental circumstances : the pro- 
cess against Pheidias, and the 
charge of Atheism against Anaxa- 
goras.’ Here the trial of Anaxa- 
goras is assigned, with the greatest 
possible explicitness, to the time 
immediately preceding the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and consequently 
his birth in the beginning of the 
fifth or the end of the sixth 
century. Hermann’s explanatory 
comment (p. 19), that upon ocea- 
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sion of the charges against Phei- 
dias, the old complaints against 
Anaxagoras were revived, is so un- 
natural that scarcely any one could 
admit it. ‘The enemies of Peri- 
cles,” says Diodorus, ‘obtained the 
arrest of Pheidias: kal adrod tov 
TlepixAéous karnydpovy tepocvatay. 
moos 8€ Tobros *Avataydpay tov 
sodiothy, diddcKadrov byTa Tlept- 
kAéous, &s doeBodyTa «cis Tovs Aeo’s 
eouxopdyrovy, Who can believe 
that Diodorus would haye thus ex- 
pressed himself if he had been 
alluding, not to a suspicion attach- 
ing to Anaxagoras, who was then 
living, but to:the charges that had 
been brought against a man who 
had been dead for thirty years? 
The present forms, d:ddcKaAov 
dvta and adaeBovrvra, alone 
would prove the contrary. Plu- 
tarch also (Pericl. 32) places the 
accusation of Anaxagoras in the 
same period and historical connec- 
tion ; and he also observes, Nic. 23, 
upon the occasion of a lunar eclipse 
during the Sicilian campaign, 
‘Anaxagoras, who was the first to 
write openly and clearly on lunar 
eclipses, ob7’ atrbs Hv maiaibs, ovTE 
6 Adyes evdotos (acknowledged by 
public opinion), on account of the 
disfavour in whieh the physical 
explanation of nature was at that 
time held in Athens, his opinions 
were, however, received with cau- 
tion and in a narrow circle.’ Plu- 
tarch, therefore, agrees with Dio- 
dorus, that Anaxagoras was in 
Athens until near the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war. No 
argument against this can he de- 
rived from the fact that Satyrus, 
ap. Diog. ii. 12, names Thucydides 
(son of Melesias) as the accuser of 
Anaxagoras ; for Sotion (¢bid.) had 
designated Cleon as such, who only 
attained to any celebrity towards 
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the end of Pericles’s life (Plut. 
Per. 33); and, according to Plut. 
Per. 32, the Whdispa against those 
who denied the gods, and taught 
Metarsiologia, was the work of 
Diopeithes, who is mentioned by 
Aristophanes (Birds, v. 988) as 
still alive (414 B.c.). Nor is it 
prejudiced by the circumstance on 
which Brandis, Gesch. d. Entw. 1. 
120 sq., greatly relies, that Socra- 
tes, in Plato’s Phedo, 97 B, derives 
his knowledge of the Anaxagorean 
doctrine, not from Anaxagoras 
himself, but from his treatise. 
Plato might, no doubt, have 
brought him into personal connec- 
tion with Anaxagoras, but that he 
must have done so, if Anaxagoras 
was in Athens until 434 B.c., can- 
not be maintained. Thirdly, it 
tells against _Hermann’s view that 
Xenophon (Mem. iv. 7, 6 sq.) and 
Plato (Apol. 26 D) treat Anaxago- 
ras as the physical philosopher 
whose doctrines and writings were 
universally known in Athens to- 
wards the end of the fifth century, 
just as they were represented by 
Aristophanesin the Clouds. Now, 
if he had left Athens more than 
sixty years before, nobody would 
have remembered him and his trial, 
and the enemies of philosophy 
would have directed their attacks 
against newer men and doctrines. 
Plato, in the Cratylus (409 A), the 
date of which cannot possibly be 
earlier than the two last decades 
of the fifth century (Plato attended 
the lectures of Cratylus about 409- 
407 B.c.), describes Anaxagoras’s 
theory of the moon as something 
0 éxeivos vewort) edeyev. More- 
over, Euripides (born 489 3.c.) is 
ealled a disciple of Anaxagoras 
(inf. 328, 1), and if he himself 
seems to betray that he was so 
(vide Vol. II. a, 12, third edition), 
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this presupposes that the philoso- 
pher did not die before 462 z.c., 
several years after he had quitted 
Athens. If it be objected that the 
authors who attest this relation of 
Euripides to Anaxagoras are com- 
paratively recent, there is a valid 
answer even to that objection. 
For, according to Athenzeus, v. 220 
b, the ‘ Callias’ of AXschines the 
Socratic contained: thy Tov KaAAlou 
mpds Toy matepa Siapopdy Kal Thy 
Mpodirov wal “Avatay‘pov Tay copic- 
Tov Siauényow (mockery); he had 
consequently connected Anaxagoras 
and Prodicus with Callias, who was 
not born at the time when, accor- 
ding to Hermann, Anaxagoras left 
Athens. Hermann’s only resource 
in this difficulty is the conjecture 
that we should read Tpwrayépou 
instead of ’Avatayépou in Athenzeus. 
(De Aesch. Socrat. Reliqu. 14.) But 
this alteration is quite arbitrary, 
and no reason can be assigned for 
it except the impossibility of re- 
conciling the traditional text with 
Hermann’s hypothesis. That An- 
axagoras, according to the language 
of the time, might have been called 
a Sophist, is clear from Vol. I. p. 
302, 1, and will be made clearer 
further on (inf. Chap. III. Soph.). 
Hermann expressly acknowledges 
this, Diodorus himself (vide supra) 
calls him so, and the name involved 
no evil imputation. Why then a 
Socratic like Aischines should have 
objected to class him with other 
Sophists it is hard to see; for 
Socrates himself, in Xenophon’s 
Mem. ii. 1, 21, passes a much more 
favourable judgment on Prodicus 
than on Anaxagoras. Hermann 
thinks, lastly, that as Callias was 
still (ap. Xen. Hellen. vi. 3,2 sq.) in 
Ol. 102, 2 (871 z.c.) oceupied with 
state affairs, he could no longer 
haye attended the lectures of 
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Anaxagoras; and as his father, 
Hipponicus, fell at Delium in 424 
B.c., he could not before that date 
have been represented as favouring 
the Sophists. But against this we 
have not only Plato’s account, 
which makes Protagoras even be- 
fore the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war entertain a number of 
the most distinguished Sophists, 
but the still more decisive proof 
that Callias’s younger half-brother 
Xanthippus was already married 
before the vear 429 (Plut. Per. 24, 
36; ef. Plato, Prot.314 E). If we 
add to these arguments the fact 
that Anaxagoras (as will be shown 
at the end of this chapter), not 
only was strongly influenced by 
Parmenides, whose older contem- 
porary, according to Hermann, he 
was, but in all probability studied 
Empedocles and Leucippus, the 
correctness of the popular theory 
as to his date will no longer be 
doubtful. No argument against 
this can be founded on the state- 
ment in Plutarch, Themist. 2, that 
Stesimbrotus asserted that Themis- 
tocles had listened to the teaching 
of Anaxagoras, and had oeeupied 
himself with Melissus. Forthough 
Plut. Cimon, 4 says of Stesimbro- 
tus that he was wept roy avrdy byob 
Tt xpdvov 7H Kiuwrt yeyovws, this 
evidence can be no more worthy of 
belief in regard to Anaxagoras 
than to Melissus, who was somewhat 
younger, and not older than Anaxa- 
goras, according to the reckoning 
of Apollodorus; and we have the 
choice between two alternatives— 
either to suppose that Themistocles, 
during his stay in Asia Minor 
(474 to 470 B.c,), actually came in 
contact (it could not have amounted 
to more than this) with Anaxago- 
yas, who was then in Lampsacus, 
and with Melissus; or that the 
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of Empedocles and Leucippus. This learned man,' who 
is also named with distinction among the most ancient 
mathematicians and astronomers,” came from his native 


¢ 
writer, whose work, according to 
Plut. Per. 36, was composed more 
than forty years after Themisto- 
cles’s death, and of whose untrust- 
worthiness Plutarch (Per. 13, 36; 
Themist. 24) furnishes conclusive 
proofs, isin this ease also speaking 
groundlessly, or inventing with 
some ulterior purpose. To me the 
latter 1s far the more probable. 
As little can be said for the state- 
ment that Archelaus, the disciple 
of Anaxagoras. was regarded by 
Panaetius as the author of a con- 
solatory poem addressed to Cimon 
after the death of his wife (Plut. 
Cim. 4), for this is apparently a 
inere conjecture, as to the teuth of 
which we know nothing ; and even 
if we accept it as true, we are al- 
together ignorant how long this 
poem was composed before Cimon’s 
death (450), how old Archelaus 
was at the time, and how much 
younger he was than Anaxagoras. 
Plutarch, who assigns the flight of 
Anaxagoras from Athens to the 
period immediately preceding the 
Peloponnesian war, thinks, how- 
ever, that the chronology is in 
favour of the opinion of Panaetius. 
For similar reasons, we should not 
he justified by the statement (even 
were it correct) that Socrates was 
a disciple of Anaxagoras, in assign- 
ing Anaxagoras’s residence in 
Athens to the first. third of the 
fifth century. I have already 
shown, however, elsewhere (Part 
11, a, 47, third edition) how little 
this statement is to be trusted. 
Hermann alleges in support of his 
theory, that it is only on his eal- 
éulation that Protogoras can be the 


disciple of Democritus, and Demo- 
eritus the disciple of the Persians, 
whom Xerxes brought into his pa- 
ternal house; but this is little to 
the purpose, for the supposed 
discipleship of Protagoras ema- 
nates, as will be shown, from very 
doubtful sources; and as to the 
Persian instructors of Democritus, 
we have already seen (sup. p. 210) 
that the story is altogether un- 
worthy of credit. 

1 Kaa(ouéros is his usual ap- 
pelilation. His father, according to 
Diog. i1. 6, &e. (ef. Schaubach, p. 
7). was called Hegesibulus, or also 
Eubulus; on account of his wealth 
and good family he occupied a pro- 
minent position. 

? That Anaxagoras was so, there 
is no doubt, but how he arrived at 
his extensive knowledge it is no 
longer possible to discover. In 
the d:ad0x7, he was usually placed 
after Anaximenes, and therefore 
was ealled the disciple and succes- 
sor of that philosopher (Cie. V. D. 
1.11, 26; Diog. Prowm. 14, ii. 6; 
Strabo, xiv. 3, 86, p. 645; Clem. 
Strom. i, 301 A.; Simpl. Phys. 6 
b; Galen. H. Phil. c. 2, &e.; ef. 
Schaubach, p. 8; Krische, Forsch. 
61); but this is, of course, a 
wholly unhistorical combination, 
the defence of which ought not to 
have been attempted by Zévort, p. 
6 sq.; the same theory seems to 
have been adopted by Eusebius 
(Pr. Hv. x. 14, 16) and Theodore- 
tus (Cur. Gr. Aff. 22, p. 24, ef. iy. 
45, p. 77), when they represent 
him as the contemporary of Py- 
thagoras and Xenophanes, and 
when Eusebius places his au} in 
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city Clazomenz ! to Athens,” where in his person philo- 
sophy first became naturalised ;* and though throughout 
his many years’ residence in this city, he had to struggle 
with the mistrust and prejudice of the majority of the 
inhabitants, yet there were not wanting intellectual men, 


Oi. 70-8 and his death in Ol. 79-2. 
What is said about a journey of 
Anaxagoras to Egypt for the pur- 
posés of culture, by Ammian, xxii. 
16, 22; Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. ii. 
23, p. 24; Cedren. Hist. 94 B; 
cf. Valer. viii. 7, 6, deserves no 
eredit. Josephus brings him into 
connection with the Jews (C. Ap. 
c. 16, p. 482), but this is not cor- 
rect. The most trustworthy ac- 
counts are entirely silent as to his 
teachers and the course of his 
education. From love of know- 
ledge, it is said, he neglected his 
property, left his land to be pasture 
for sheep, and finally resigned his 
property to his relations (Diog. ii. 
6 sq.; Plat. Hipp. Maj. 283 A; 
_ Plut. Pericl. c. 16; De V. Aire Al. 
8, 8, p. 8381; Cic. Tuse. v. 39, 115; 
Valer. Max. vill. 7, ext. 6, &e.; 
Schaubach, 7 sq.; ef. Arist. Eth. 
N. vi. 7, 1141 b, 8); nor did he 
trouble himself about politics, but 
regarded the sky as his fatherland, 
and the contemplation of the stars 
as his vocation (Diog. il. 7, 10; 
Eudem. Hth.i. 6, 1216 a, 10; Philo, 
Aitern. M. p. 939 B; lamb. Protrept. 
c. 9, p. 146 Kiessl. ; Clem. Strom. 
ii. 416 D; Lactant. Instit, ii. 9, 
23; cf. Cic. De Orat. ili. 15, 56. 

1 Ps,-Plato, Anterast.; Procl. 
in Euclid. 19 65 sq. Friedl. (after 
Eudemus): roAA@y éphpato Kare, 
rvyewpetpiav; Plut. De Evil. 17 
end. In after times, some pre- 
tended to know the very mountain 
(Mimas, in the neighbourhood of 


Chios) on the summit of which 
Anaxagoras pursued his astrono- 
mical observations (Philostr. Apoll. 
ii. 5,3). With his mathematical 
knowledge are also combined the 
prophecies which are ascribed to 
him ; the most famous of these, 
the fabled prognostication of the 
much talked of meteoric stone of 
Aegospotamus, relates to an oc- 
currence in the heavens, and is 
brought into connection with his 
theory of the stars: Diog. 11. 10; 
Ael. H. Anim. vii. 8; Plin. A. 
Nat. ii. 58, 149; Plut. Lysand. 12; 
Philostr. Apollon. i. 2, 2, viii. 7, 
29; Ammian. xxii. 16, 22; Tzetz. 
Chil. ii. 892; Suid’ Avatay. ; Schau- 
bach, p. 40 sqq. 

2 According to the account of 
Diog. ii. 7, prefaced with gaoly, he 
lived in Athens for thirty years. 
In that case his arrival there must 
have taken place about 468 or 
462 z.c. For the rest, in regard to 
dates, ef. p. 821 sqq. 

’ Zeno of Elea is also said to 
have lived for a while in Athens, 
vide Vol. I. p. 609, 1. 

4 Cf. the passage from Plut. Nic. 
23 discussed swpra, p. 324; Plato, 
Apol. 26 ¢, sq.; and Aristophanes, 
Clouds. ven the appellation Nods, 
which is said to have been given 
him, was no doubt rather a nick- 
name than a sign of respect and 
recognition (Plut. Pericl. 4; Timon, 
ap. Diog. ii. 6; the later writers 
quoted by Schaubach, p. 36, pro- 
bably copied from them). 
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who sought his instructive society ;! and in the great 
Pericles especially he found a protector whose friendship 
was a compensation for the disfavour of the populace.? 
When, however, in the period immediately preceding 
the Peloponnesian War, the enemies of that statesman 
began to attack him in his friends, Anaxagoras became 
implicated in a charge of denying the gods of the state, 
from which even his powerful friend could not altogether 
shield him; he was therefore obliged to quit Athens,? 


1 Besides Archelaus and Me- 
trodorus (who will be mentioned 
later on) and Pericles, Euripides 
is also spoken of as a disciple of 
Anaxagoras (Diog. ii. 10, 45; Suid. 
Evpir.; Diodor. i, 7 end; Strabo, 
xiv. 1, 36, p. 645; Cic. Tusc. iii, 
14, 30; Gell. NV, A. xv. 20, 4, 8; 
Alexander Aetolus, whom he 
quotes; Heracl. Alleg. Hom, 22, 
p- 47; M. Dionys. Halic. Ars 
het. 10,11, p. 300, 355 R, &e.; 
ef. Schaubach, p. 20 sq.), and he 
himself seems to allude to the 
person as well as to the doctrines 
of this philosopher (ef. Vol. II. a, 
12, 8rded.). According to Antyllus 
ap. Marcellin. V. Thucyd. p. 4 D, 
Thueydides had also heard the 
discourses of Anaxagoras. That 
it is a mistake to represent Em- 
pedoeles as his disciple, has been 
shown, p. 187, ef. p. 118; for evi- 
dence that Democrates and So- 
crates could not have been so, ef. p. 
210 and Part 1 a, 47, 8rd ed. 

* On Pericles’ relation to An- 
axagoras, cf. Plut. Per. 4, 5, 6, 16; 
Plato, Phedr. 270 A; Alcid. i. 118 
C; Ep. ii. 811 A; Isoer. 7. avriddc. 
235 ; Ps.-Demosth. Amator, 1414 ; 
Cie. Brut. 11, 44; De Orat. iii. 34, 
188; Diodor. xii. 39 (sup. p. 823); 
Diog. ii. 13, &e., ap. Schaubach, p, 


17 sq: But this relation became 
the prey of anecdote and scandal- 
mongirs (even no doubt at the 
time) ; among their idle inventions 
I include the statement in Plut. 
Per, 16, which is not very happily 
explained by Backhuysen y. d. 
Brinck, that once, when Pericles 
could not look after him for a long 
time, Anaxagoras fell into great 
distress, and had almost resolved 
to starve himself when his patron 
opportunely interposed. 

* Concerning these events, cf. 
Diog. ii, 12-15; Plut.. Per. 32; 
Mie. 28; Diodor. xii. 39; Jos. ¢. 
Ap. ii. 87; Olympiod. in Meteorol. 
5 a, 1, 136 Id. (where, in opposi- ~ 
tion to all the most trustworthy 
evidences, Anaxagoras jis repre- 
sented as having returned) ; Cyrill. 
C. Jul. vi. 189 E; also Lucian, 
Timon. 10; Plato, Apol. 26 D; 
Laws, xii. 967 C.; Aristid. Orat. 
45, p. 88 Dind.; Schaubach, p. 47 
sqq. The details of the trial are 
variously given. Most accounts 
agree that Anaxagoras was put in 
prison, but some say that he 
escaped with the help of Pericles ; 
others that he was set at liberty, 
but banished... The statement of 
Satyrus, ap. Diog. ii, 12 (as to the 
real meaning of which Gladisch, 
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and betook himself to Lampsacus,! where he died, about 
the year 428 B.c.? His scientific theories had been em- 
bodied in a treatise of which valuable fragments have 


been preserved.’ 


The doctrine of Anaxagoras is closely related to the 


Anax. u. d. Isocr. 97, offers a very 
improbable conjecture), that he 
was accused, not only of acéBea 
but also of undicuds, stands quite 
alone. As to the date of the charge 
and the aceusers, vide p. 323 sq. 

1 That he founded a school of 
philosophy there, is very insuffi- 
ciently proved by the statement 
of Eusebius, Pr. Hv. x. 14, 13, 
that Archelaus took charge of his 
school at Lampsacus; and from 
his advanced age, it is not likely. 
Indeed it is a question whether the 
conception of a school, generally 
speaking, can rightly be applied to 
him and his friends. 

2? These dates are given by 
Diog. ii. 7 in part after Apollo- 
dorus; vide sup. p. 321; that at 
the time of his trial he was old 
and weak, is mentioned also by 
Hieronymus, ap. Diog. 14. The 
assertion that he died from yolun- 
tary starvation (Diog. ii. 15 ; Suid. 
*Avatay. and drroKaptephoas) is 
yery suspicious / it seems to have 
arisen either from the anecdote 
mentioned p. 828, 1, or from the 
statement of Hermippus, ap. Diog. 
ii. 18, that he killed himself, from 
grief on account of the disgraee 
that came upon him through his 
trial. This aneedote, however, as 
we have said, is very doubtful, and 
relates to something else; the as- 
sertion of Hermippus cannot be 
reconciled either with the fact of 
kis residence in Lampsacus, or 
with what we know of the equa- 
bility with which Anaxagoras bore 


his condemnation and banishment, 
as well as other misfortunes. The 
people of Lampsacus honoured his 
memory by a public funeral, by 
altars, and (according to A®lian, 
dedicated to Novs and ’Axfbeia) by 
a yearly festival which lasted for 
a century (Alcidamas, ap. Arist. 
fhet- ii, 28, 1898 b, 15; Diog. ii. 
14 sq.; cf. Plut. Praec. Ger. Reip. 
27, 9, p. 820; Ael. V. H. viii. 19). 

3 This, like most of the trea- 
tises of the ancient philosophers, 
bears the title mepi gticews. For 
the fragments of which cf. Schau- 
bach, Schorn and Mullach. Be- 
sides this treatise he is said 
(Vitruv. vil. Pref. 11) to have 
written on Scenography; and, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, De Hxil. 17, 
p. 607, ke composed a treatise in 
prison, or more properly, a figure 
which related to the squaring of 
the circle. Schorn’s notion (p. 4), 
that the author of the work on 
Scenography is another person of 
the same name, is certainly inccr- 
rect. Zévort’s conjecture seems 
more plausible—that the treatise 
on Seenography formed part of the 
treatise rep) @dcews, and that this 
was his only work; as Diogenes, i. 
16, no doubt on more ancient autho- 
rity, gives us to understand. Of 
other writings there are no definite 
traces (vide Schaubach, 51 sqq.; 
Ritter, Geschich. d. Ion. Phil. 208). 
For the opinions of the ancients 
on Anaxagoras cf. Schaubach, 35 
sq., ef. Diog. ii. 6. 
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contemporaneous systems of Empedocles and Leucippus. 
The common starting point of all three is found in the 
propositions of Parmenides on the impossibility of gene- 
ration and destruction; their common aim is the ex- 
planation of the actual, the plurality and variability of 
which they acknowledge; and for this purpose they all 
presuppose certain unchangeable primitive substances, 
from which all things are formed by means of combi- 
nation and separation in space. Anaxagoras, however, 
is distinguished from the two other philosophers in his 
more precise definitions concerning the primitive sub- 
stances and the cause of their motion. They conceive 
the original substances without the qualities of the 
derived: Empedocles as elements qualitatively distinct 
from each other, and limited in number; Leucippus as 
atoms, unlimited as to form and number, but homoge- 
neous as to quality. Anaxagoras, on the other hand, 
supposes all the qualities and differences of derived 
things already inherent in the primitive matter, and 
therefore conceives the original substances as unlimited 
in kind, as well as in number. . Moreover, while Empe- 
docles.explained motion by the mythical forms of Love 
and Hate, and therefore in reality not at all; and the 
Atomists on their side explained it mechanically by the 
effect of weight, Anaxagoras came to the conclusion 
that it can be only understood as the working of an in- 
corporeal force ; and he accordingly opposes to matter, 
mind, as the cause of all motion and order. On these 
two points all that is peculiar to his philosophy, so far 
as we are acquainted with it, may be said to turn. 

The first presupposition of his system lies, as before 
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remarked, in the theorem of the unthinkableness of 
absolute Becoming. ‘Of generation and destruction 
the Greeks do not speak correctly. For nothing is 
generated nor destroyed, but out of existing things 
everything is compounded, and again separated. The 
right course, therefore, would be to designate generation 
as combination, and destruction as separation.’ Anaxa- 
goras, accordingly, is as unable to conceive generation 
and destruction in the specific sense of the words, as 
Parmenides; for this reason he also maintains that the 
totality of things can neither increase nor diminish ;? 
and in his opinion it is an improper use of language to 
employ such expressions at all.’ In truth, the so-called 
Becoming of the new and cessation of the old, is only 
the change of something that previonsly existed, and 
continues afterwards ; and this change is not a qualita- 
tive, but a mechanical change: the substance remains 
what it was, only the mode of its composition changes ; 
generation consists in the combination, destruction in 
the separation, of certain substances.* 


GAAG Tayra toa altel. 


1 Fr, 22 Schaub. 17 Mull.: 7d 


Be ylyecOa Kad GrddAAvobge Odi Op- 
0s voulCovow of “EAAnves. ovdev 
yap xphua ylverat, ovde amdAduTaL, 
GAN Gar edyTaY xXpHuaTaY cuUU- 
ploryeral re Kal diaxpivero, rat 
obtws by dpbds Kadotey Td TE vive- 
obo cvuployecbar Kal To d&mrdArv- 
cha. diaxpiverOar. The treatise of 
Anaxagoras did not begin with 
these words; but that is, of course, 
no reason why they should not form 
the starting-point of his system. 

2 Hr. 14: rovréwy d¢ ottw dia- 
Kexpievay ywdokew xph, OTL maya 
oddty eAdaow early ovde TAgw* Ob 
yup avuctoy mdvrwv TAEw elvat, 


% In the fragment just quoted 
“ youtCew ” seems to allude (as, in- 
deed, the mention of ‘““EAAnves” 
would lead us to suspect) to the 
current expression, which corre- 
sponds with the “véu@” of Em- 
pedocles and Democritus (p. 124, 
1; 219, 8), and with the ‘ @€os” 
of Parmenides (V. 54, vide sup. 
Vol. I. p. 584, 1), and is therefore 
not quite accurately translated by 
‘believe.’ 

4 Arist. Phys. i. 4, 187 a, 26: 
Zouce 5& ’Avokarydpas tmreipa otrws 
oinOjvar [1a oroixeia| bia To b1o0- 
AauBdve thy Kowhy ddkoy Tav 
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In this manner a plurality of original substances 
was at once admitted; but whereas Empedocles and the 
Atomists maintain the simplest bodies to be the most 
primitive, and accordingly ascribe to their primitive 
substances, besides the universal qualities of all matter 
only the mathematical characteristic of form, or the 
simple qualities of the four elements, Anaxagoras, on 
the contrary, believes that the individually determinate 
bodies—such as flesh, bones, gold, &e.—are the most 
primitive, and that the elementary substances are only 
a mixture,’ the apparent simpleness of which he explains 


puoindy eivat Ano}, ws ov yivome- 
you ovdevds ex tod ph byTos* Sia 
ToUTO yap oUTW AEyovaL,, “HY duod 
N , ” ‘cc ‘3 ! 
Ta mavTa” Kal “7d yiverOar ToLdpyde 
KabéoTnKey GAAOoLovTOa,’ of Se 
suyKpisiy Kal Sidxpiow. ett & ex 


Tov ylvecOar ef GAAHAwY TavayTio” 


evuT7pxev apa, ete. The words 7d 


yilv. — &Adowovcba seem to me to: 


contain, like the preceding words, 
a direct citation ; so that we should 
translate the passage thus: 
therefore they say all things were 
united together, and ‘ Becoming 
means to change,’ or they also 
speak of combination and separa- 
tion. There is another allusion 
to these words in Gen. et Corr. i. 1, 
314a,13: Katto.’ Avataydpas ye Thy 
oikelav pwvhy iyvdnoev* A€éyer yoo 
@s Td ylyverOar kal amdrAAvobu 
ravToy KabéoTnke TH GAAOLODTOa 
(which is repeated by Philop. ad 
h. l. p. 8). In any case, we find 
in this a confirmation of the state- 
ment that Anaxagoras expressly 
reduced ‘Becoming’ to adAolwars 
(ef. p. 71); when, therefore, Por- 
phyry (ap. Simpl, Phys. 34 b), in 
this passage of the Physics, pro- 
poses to refer the words 7d ylvea@au, 


‘For 


ete., to Anaximenes instead of An- 
axagoras, he is certainly i in error. 
On Pla ies and diaKkpiots, vide 
Metaph. i. 3 (fellowing note) and 
Gen. An. i. 18 (inf. p. 884, 1). 
Later testimonies reiterating that 
of Aristotle, ap. Schaubach, 77 
sq., 186 sq. 

1 Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 1, 314 
a, 18: 6 wév yap (Anaxag. Ta 5 u0.0- 
mepH orotxeia TlOnow oioy dorooy 
Ka) odoKka Kal pueddy Kal TOv AAwY 
av éxdorouv cvvevumov (sc. TO SA®, 
as Philoponus, ad h. 1. 3 a, nightly 
explains) 7d HéEpos éotly . 
evavtiws 5 aivoypra: A€yovTes of 
mep) “Avataydpay Tois wep) "Eumedo- 
KAéa* 6 wey yap dnot Tip Kad Bdwp 
kal dépa kal yy oroxela Técoapa 
Kal aA elvar madAoy 7) odpka Kat 
dctotr kal Ta TOLadTa TOY dmorome- 
pay, of € TattTa wey GmAG Kal cTO- 
Xela, viv Je Kal wip kal Bdwp Kal 
&épa avv0eTa* mavoTeppiay yap 


‘elvat to’Twy (for they, the four 


elements, are an assemblage of 
them, the determinate bodies), 
Similarly, De Celo, iii. 3, 802 a. 
28: "Avataydpas ® "EumedokAet 
évavtiws A€yer Tept TOY oTOLXElwY. 
6 wey yap wip Kal viv Kal Ta ave 
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by saying that, on account of the amalgamation of all 
possible determinate substances, not one of these is per- 


OTOL XA TOVTOIS CToLXELd Hnow elvat 
Tay cwoudtwrv Kal ovyKetcba mayt’ 
éx TovTwy, “Avakaydpas 5& Tovvay- 
tloy. Td yap Smoomeph orTorxeia 
(Aéyw & ofoy cdpxa Kai dorovv Kal 
TaY ToWUTwY EKagToY), dépa dé Kal 
Tip utypa tovTwy Kal Tay BAAwY 
omepudtay TdvTwv* civar yap éKd- 
Tepov avTay ef Gopdtwy duoLomep@v 
mayrev nopocnevwv. In like man- 
ner Simpl., 77h. /., sup. Vol. I. p. 233, 
1; 286,1; cf. Theophr. H. Plant. 
iii. 1,4; zb¢d. ap. Simpl. Phys. 6 b; 
Lucret. i. 834 sq.; Alex. Aphr. De 
Mixt.141b; ef. 147b; Diog. ii. 8, 
ete., vide p. 333 sq. This seems 
to be contradicted by Arist. Me- 
taph, i. 8, 984 a, 11: Avatorydpas Se 

. Gmelpous elval pyot Tas apxas* 
oxedoy yap amavta T& Spuotomepy, 
Kabdmrep bdwp 7) Tip, OTH yiy- 
veoOat kal amdrAAvabal ¢nor ovyxpi- 
get Kat Siakpioe: povov, &AdAws 9 
obre yiyvecOa ov7 amrdAdvoOa, 
GAAG Siauévery aldia. Butthe words 
Kabdmep SOwp 7) rp may.also signify 
that the conception of duo.opepes 
is explained through them by 
Aristotle only in his own name; 
while, at the same time, xeddv in- 
dicates that Anaxagoras did not 
reckon all which Aristotle includes 
under this conception as primitive 
substances (Breier, Philos. d. Anaz., 
40 sq., after Alexander, ad h. 1.) ; 
or, still better, the words may be 
an allusion to what has previously 
been quoted from Empedocles: for 
he maintains that all bodies of 
equal parts, as well as the elements 
(according to Empedocles), origi- 
nate only in the given manner, 
through combination and separa- 
tion (ef. Bonitz, im h. 1.). The 
passages, as Schwegler remarks, 


only assert the same thing as the 
fragment quoted, p. 831, 1, and we 
have no reason (with Schaubach, 
p. 81) to mistrust the express 
statements of Aristotle in the two 


passages first quoted. Philoponus 


indeed, Gen. et Corr. 3 b, contra- 


‘dicts his statement with the asser- 
ition that the elements also belong 


to the class of things that have 
equal parts. But this is of little 
importance; for if we may argue 
from other analogies, this theory 
has only been invented by Philo- 
ponus from the Aristotelian con- 
ception of that which has equal 
parts. The mode of conception 
which Aristotle ascribes to Anaxa- 
goras, moreover, perfectly agrees 
with the general tendency of his 
doctrine; since he supposes that 
no quality, perceptible to sense, 
appears in the original mixture of 
substances, it may also seem to 
him natural that, after its first 
imperfect separation, only the 
most universal qualities, the ele- 
mentary, should be observable. 
Moreover, Anaxagoras (vide tfra) 
does not suppose'the four elements 
to be equally primitive; but, first, 
he makes fire and air separate 
themselves, and. out of fire and 
air arise water and earth. When 
Heracleitus, Al/eg. Hom., 22, p. 46, 
ascribes to Anaxagoras the theory 
which is elsewhere ascribed to 
Xenophanes—-that water and earth 
are the elements of all things (not 
merely of men, as Gladisch says, 
Anax, wu. d. Isr.\—he can only 
have arrived at that incomprehen- 
sible statement through the verses 
there quoted from Euripides, the 
supposed disciple of Anaxagoras. 
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ceived in its distinctive individuality, but only that 


is perceived wherein they all agree.’ 


Empedocles and 


the Atomists hold that the organic is formed from the 
elementary; Anaxagoras, conversely, that the elementary 
is formed from the constituents of the organic. Aristotle 
usually expresses this by asserting that Anaxagoras 
maintained the bodies of similar parts (Ta opotopepi ) 
to be the elements of things,’ and later writers call his 
primitive substances by the name of owovopéperas.? 


1 In the same way perhaps that 
seemingly colourless light arises 
from the mixture of all coloured 
lights. 

2 Vide, besides the quotations 
in the nete before the last, Gen. 
Anin. i. 18, 723 a, b (on the opinion 
that the ceed must contain in itself 
parts of all the members): 6 ards 
yap Adyos Zoey elva otTos TH 
’"Avakarydpov, TE undey yiyverbat TAY 
SuoomepGv. Phys. i. 4, 187 a, 25: 
&repa Ta Te Suowopeph kal tavartla 
(mote? Avatory.). Ibid. iti. 4, 203 a, 
19: 6001 8 &reipa motor TA oTOI~ 
xeta, rabdmep’Avataydpas cal Anud- 
«pitos, 6 wey éx TOY duoromepay 6 & 
ex THs wavomeputas TOY TXNATwY, 
Th apf ouvexts To &meipoy elval 
gactv. Metaph. i. 7, 988 a, 28: 
*Avatarydpas 5€ Thy TOY Suotowepav 
areiplay [apxhv A€éye]. De Celo, 
li, 4: mp@rov mev ovy Ort ovK eorw 
&reipa [Ta ororxela] . . . Oewpntéov 
Kal MPOTov Tovs TayTa Ta duoopmepyj 
oroxeta TowodyTas, Kabdmep ’Avata- 
yopas. Gen. Anim. 11, 4 sq. 740 
b, 16, 741 b, 18, can scarcely be 
quoted in this connection. 

3 The word is first met with in 
Lucretius, who, however, uses it, 
not in the plural for the several 
primitive elements, but in the sin- 
gular, for the totality of these; 


So that 7 éwotouépera is synonymous 
With +& duotowepy (so at least his 
Words seem to me best explained; 
Breier, p. 11, explains them some- 
what differently); for the rest he 
gives a sufficiently accurate ac- 
count, 1. 830 :— 


nune et Anaxagore scrutemur ho- 
meomeriam, 

quam Grait memorant, &e. 

834 :— 

principio, rerum quom dicit homeo- 
meriam (al. principium rer. 
quam d. hom.) 

ossa videlicet e paucxillis atque 
minutes 

ossibus hic, et de pauxillis aigque 
minutis 

visceribus Viscus gigni, sanguenque 
creart 

sanguinis inter se multis coéuntibw’ 
guitis, 

ex aurique putat micis consistere 
posse 

aurum, et de terris terram concres- 
cere parvis 

ignibus ex ignis, umorem umoribus 
esse, 

cetera consimili fingit ratione pu- 
tatque. 


The plural duo1omeperac is first found 
in later writers. Plut. Perici. c. 
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Anaxagoras himself cannot have employed these 
expressions,' for not merely are they wholly absent from 
the fragments of his treatise,’ but they can only be ex- 
plained in connection with Aristotle’s use of language.’ 


4: vouv. . . moxplvovta tas duot0- 
Mepelas. Sext. Pyrrh. iii. 83: tots 
mept “Avatayspay macay aioOnthy 
modTnTa wept Tats Suotomepelais &mo- 
Aelrovow. Math, x. 25, 2: of yap 
arduous eimdytes 7) Siotomepelas 7} 
dykous. § 254. Diog. ii. 8: apxds 
dé Tas duotomepelas’ Kabdmep yap ex 
TOV WNYBRAT oY heyouevoy Toy xpuToY 
cuvertdvat, otws é€x TOY buolomepay 
Mikpoy cwudrov To Tay ovyKenpl- 
c8a. Simpl. Phys. 258 a: eddxe 
be Aéyew 6 ’Avat., tt duod mdvtwy 
dvTwy Xpnudtev Kal jpenotyT@y Toy 
&retpoy mpd Tod xpdvoy, BovAnGels 6 
KogpoToLos vous Siakpivat To etOn 
(kinds of things, not as the word 
has been translated, ‘ideas;’ it 
seems to refer to Anaxag. Fr. 3). 
Garep duowopepetas Kadel, Kivnow av- 
tats everroincev. Ibid. 33 a, 106 
a, 10, and Porphyry and Themis- 
tius, who are both cited by him 
here (Phys. 15 b, p. 107 Sp.). 
Philop. Phys. A, 10; Ibid. Gen. et 
Cormamips elute. Piach ino 8 
(Stob. i. 296): ’Avakay.. . . apxds 
Tov bvTMY TAS buoLoMepelas amredh- 
varo, and afzer the reasons of this 
theory have been discussed: aad 
Tov oy Buoiw TA mépy elvar ev TH 
Tpopy Tots yevywmevars Sporopepelas 
auras éxddece. 

1 Schleiermacher was the first 
to announce this (on Diog. Werke, 
iii. 2, 167; Gesch. d. Phil. 43), 
afterwards Ritter (Jon. Phil. 211, 
269; Gesch. d. Phil. i. 308); Phi- 
lippson (“YA7y &vOp. 188 sqq.); Hegel 
(Gesch. d. Phil. i. 359); and subse- 
quently Breier (Phil. d. Anax. 1-54), 
with whom modern writers almost 


without exception agree, and whom 
we chiefly follow in our exposition, 
places it beyond a doubt by a 
thorough enquiry into this whole 
doctrine. The opposite theory is 
held by all the earlier writers, and 
by Schaubach, p. 89; Wendt, zw 
Tennemann, i. 884; Brandis, 1. ec. 
245 (otherwise in Gesch d. Entw. 
i. 123); Marbach, Gesch. d. Phil. 
1.79; Zévort, 53 sqq. 

? In places where we should 
have expected the words ra 6010- 
Hep, as in Fr. i. 3, 6 (4), Anaxa- 
goras has omépyuora, or, still more 
indefinitely, xphuera, Cf. Simpl. 
De Celo, 268 b, 37 ¢Schol. 513 a, 
39): "Avakay. Ta duotopeph ciov 
cdpka kal doroiy Kal Ta To.dra, 
dmep omepuata éxdaet. 

* Aristotle designates by the 
name of duotomepes ( Gleichtheilig) of 
like parts, bodies which in all their 
parts consist of one and the same 
substance, in which, therefore, all 
parts are of like kind with each 
other and with the whole (cf. on 
this point Gen. et Corr. i. 1, and 
Philop. in h. l. p. 882,1; ibid. i. 
10, 328 a, 8 sqq.; Part. Anim. ii. 
2, 647 b, 17, where duo10pepts and 
7d wepos dudvupoy TG KA express 
the same idea. Alexander, De 
Mixt. 147 b: évopowomep pev ra 
ex Siahepdytwy pmepov cuvertara, &s 
mpdcwmoy Kal xelp, juoropeph St odpk 
tts [te] Kad dard, pis Kad aiua kad 
prew, bAws dv TH wdpia Tois bros 
éort cuvévupe.), and he distinguishes 
from the éporowepes on the one 
hand, the elementary (which, how- 
ever, is reckoned with the épuo.o- 
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He certainly cannot have spoken of elements, for this 
term was first introduced into philosophy by Plato and 
Aristotle ;! and the primitive substances of Anaxagoras 
are besides, in accordance with what we have already said, 
something different from the elements. His meaning 
is rather that the substances of which things consist, are 
in this, their qualitative determinateness, underived and 
imperishable; and since there are innumerable things, 
of which no two are perfectly alike, he says that there are 
innumerable seeds, not one of which resembles another,” 


pEpés, sup. p. 382, 1, and De Celo, 
iii. 4, 302 b, 17) ; and on the other, 
the so-called organic in the nar- 
rower sense. In this graduated 
scale, formed by these three kinds, 
he always indicates the lower as 
the constituent and condition of the 
higher; the éuorouepes consists of 
the olements ; the organic, of the 
substances of like parts; to the 
6uotouepés belong flesh, bone, gold, 
silver, &c.; to the organic, or of 
unlike parts, the face, hands, &e., 
vide Part. Anim. ii. 1; De Gen. 
Anim. i. 1, 715 a, 9; Meteor. iv. 8, 
884 a, 30; De Celo, iii. 4, 302 b, 
15 sq., Hist. Anim.i.1: tay év Tots 
Geos moplwy Ta pév or aobybera, 
Boa Sipetrar cis dSporomepy, otor 
odpkes eis odpkas, Ta St avvOeTa, 
doa cis dyomotomeph, oloy 7 xElp ovK 
eis xelpas Siupetrar ovdé Td mpdow- 
mov eis mpdowra, Further details 
in Breier, J. c. 16 sqq.; Ideler on 
the Meteor. J. c., where references 
to Theophrastus, Galen, and Plo- 
tinus, are given. In the discrimi- 
nation of like and unlike parts, 
Plato anticipated Aristotle (Proz. 
329 D, 349 C); the expression 
Syotomepys, it is true, does not oc- 
eur, which is another proof of its 
Aristotelian origin, but the idea 


is there very decidedly: mdvra 6€ 
TAavTa _bépta elyat aperijs, obx @s 
7% TOU Xpvood opie duo eoriy 
&AAHAOLS kal T@ dAw vb pdpid errr, 
BAN’ &S TR TOD Tporsmov pdpia reed 
TG bAw oF wdpia éore Kal GAATAorS 
avéuoiw, The comprehensive ap- 
plication of this distinction, how- 
ever, which we find in Aristotle, is 
wanting in Pleto. According to 
what has been said, the expla- 
nation in the Placita, J. c.; Sext. 
Math. x. 318 ; Hippol. Refut. x. 7, 
of the Homoeomeries as 8uora Tors 
yevywmevots, iS incorrect. 

1 Cf. -p. 126) 1° 

2 Fr. 6 (4): 4 oduputis ravrwr 
Xpnucrwv, Tov te Siepod Kal rod 
Enpod, Kal ToD Oepuod kal Tov Wuxpod, 
Kal Tod Aaumpod Kal Tod Copepod, 
kal yijs moAAHs evotons Kal omep- 
pdray darelpwy TANOovs oddey eorKxd- 
Twy &\AhAas. OVE yap TaY RAAwY 
(besides the substances already 
named, the @epudy, &e.) ody Zoure 
7G érépy 7d Erepov. Hr, 13 (6): 
€repov ovdéy (besides vods) eorw 
duoroy odder Erépw amrelpwy eduTwy, 
Fr. 8: €repoy 8& ovdéy eorw buoroy 
ovdev) %AA@. The infinite number 
of primitive matters is often men- 
tioned, ¢.g.in Fr. 1 (inf. p. 338, 1); 
e.g. Fr. 1; Arist. Metaph. i. 3, 7; 
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but they are different in shape, colour, and taste.! 
Whether this statement relates only to the various 
classes of the original substances, and to the things com- 
pounded from them, or whether the: individual atoms 
of matter of the same class are also unlike each other, 
is not specified, and this question was probably not 
entertained by Anaxagoras; nor is there any trace of his 
having brought the infinitely heterogeneous character 
of the primitive substances into connection with more 
general metaphysical considerations ;? it is most pro- 
bable, therefore, that, like the Atomists, he founded it 
merely upon the multiplicity of phenomena as shown 
by experience. Among the opposite qualities of things, 
we find the categories of the rare and the dense, the 
warm and the cold, light and dark, moist and dry, 
brought into especial prominence ;* but as Anaxagoras 


Phys. i. 4, iii. 4; De Colo, iii. 4 p. 21, defend éy efvar, but this 


(sup. p. 332, 1; 334,1); De Melisso, 
ce. 2, 975 b, 17, &e., vide Schaubach, 
71 sq. Cicero, Acad. 11. 37, 118, says 
Anaxagoras taught: materiam in- 
Jinitam, sed ex ca particulas similes 
inter se minutas, but this is only a 
wroug interpretation of the doro- 
Heph, which he no doubt took from 
his Greek authority; in order to 
correspond with obdty éoudrwy in 
Fr. 6,weshould here read dissimiles. 
In favour of this conjecture we 
might quote Aug. Civ. D. viii. 2: 
de particulis inter se dissimilibus, 
corpora dissimilia (vide infra, 
Anaxagorean School ; Archelaus). 
1 Fr. 3: rovtéwy 5€ ottws éxov- 
Tov xpy Soxéew eveivar (this reading, 
suggested by Simpl. De Colo, 271 
a, 31; Schol. 5138 b, 45, is rightly 
adopted by Schaubach and Mul- 
lach: Brandis, p. 242; and Schorn, 


VOL. Il. 


makes no proper sense), moAAd Te 
Kal mayToia ev mact TOIs ov'YyKpLVOME- 
vos (this will be further discussed 
later on) kal omépuata mdvrwv 
Xpnuarwy Kal id€as mayvrolas éxovra 
kal xpos Kat ndovds. On the 
meaning of #5ovy, vide Vol. I. p. 
291, 2, and supra, p. 38,1. Here 
also it may be translated ‘ smell,’ 
but ‘taste’ is much more appro- 
priate. Itis most probable, how- 
ever, that the word, like the German 
‘ Schmecken’ in certain dialects, 
unites both significations without 
any accurate distinction. 

2 Like that of Leibnitz, as- 
eribed to him by Ritter, lon. Phil. 
218; Gesch. d. Phil. i. 307, that 
everything maintains its individual 
character through its relation to 
the whole. 

3 Fr, 6, p. 886, 2; Fr. 8 (6): 
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supposed the particular substances to be original, with- 
out deriving them from one primitive matter, the per- 
ception of these universal opposites cannot have the 
same importance for him as for the Physicists of the 
ancient Ionian School or for the Pythagoreans. 

All these different bodies Anaxagoras then conceives 
as originally mixed together, so completely and in such 
minute particles, that not one of them was perceptible 
in its individuality, and, consequently, the mixture 
as a whole displayed none of the definite qualities of 
things! Even in derived things, however, he believes 
the separation cannot be complete, but each must 
contain parts of all;? for how could one come out of 


amoxplvera and te ToD dpatod 7d 
mukvoy, Kad ard TOD Wuxpod To Oeppdy, 
kal ard tod Codepod Td Aapumpor, 
kal &rd Tov depo Td Enpdv. Fr. 
19 (8): 7d wey muKvdy Kal drepdy 
al Wuxpoy Kal Copepdy evOdde cuve- 
xdpnoev, ev9a viv h yh, 7d 5 apardy 
rad Td Oepudy kal rd Enpdy etexdpnoev 
els rb mpdow Tob aidépos. Vide p. 
339, 1. It is no doubt in reference 
to these and similar passages that 
Aristotle, Phys. i. 4 (sup. p. 834, 2), 
calls the duoropeph also évaytla (cf. 
Simpl. Phys. 38 b; ibid. 10 a). 

1 Fr. 1 (opening words of his 
treatise): duod mévta xphuata wy, 
treipa Kol TAHOos Kal ouiKpoTATa, 
Kal yap Td opuKpdy kmecpoy ty Kal 
rdyrav duod edytwy ovdév ednAov 
(al. @vdndov) Fv ind cuKporijros. 
Simplicius, who reports these words 
in Phys. 83 b, repeats the first 
clause on p. 106 a; but what he 
there adds is his own emendation ; 
Schaubach, therefore, is in error 
when he makes a separate frag- 
ment of it, p. 126. Similarly his 
Fr. 17 b, ap. Diog. ii, 3 (as is 


rightly maintained by Schorn, p. 
16; Krische, Forsch. 64 sq.; 
Mullach, 248), contains not the 
very words of Anaxagoras, but 
merely an epitome of his doctrine, 
connected with the commencement 
of his treatise. On the other hand, 
Simpl. De Celo, 271 a, 15 (Schol. 
513 b, 32), has retained the words 
which Mullach passes over: “‘ dare 
Tov dmoKpiwomevay py €idévar Td 
TAHOos wre Adyw unre epyw.” Fr. 
6 (4): amply SE aroxpwOjva TadrTa, 
mavrwy duod edytav, ovd& xpo.) 
ednAos (2 5.) Hy ovdeuly. amexwrve 
yap  odpuitis mayTwy Xpnudtwv, 
ete. (vide p. 387, 1). The expres- 
sion 6u0d mdayvra, which became a 
proverb among the ancients, is 
continually alluded to; eg. by 
Plato, Phedo, 72 C; Gorg. 465 D; 
Arist. Phys. 1. 4 (supra, p. 331, 4); 
Metaph. iv. 4, 1007 b, 25, x. 6, 
1056 b, 28, xii. 2, 1069 b, 20 (ef. 
also Schwegler); Schaubach, 65 
sq.; Schorn, 14 sq. 

2 Hr. 3, supra, p. 887, 13 cf. 
Schaubach, p. 86; Fr. 5, infra, 
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another if it were not in it; 
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and how could the transition 


of all things, even of the most opposite things, one into 
another, be explained, if they were not all of them in 


aller 


p.341,3; Fr. 7 (5): év ravt) ravtds 
Moipa eveott wAhv vdov, €or olor 5E 
kal ydoséu. Fr. 8, infra, p. 341, 3; 
Fr, 11 (18): od Kexdpicrar Ta ev 
Eyl dou ob5E amoKéxomran TEAEKE?, 
obre To Cepudy ard Tod Wuxpov ove 
Tb Wuxpdy rd Tod Oepuod. Fr. 12 
(6), which is referred to in Theophr. 
ap. Simpl. Phys. 35 bi év rav7) 
madyta ovde xwpls Zorw elvat. GAA 
mdvTa TavrTos moipay petéxer’ bre SE 
TovAaXLoTOY Wh ~orT ecival, ovK dy 
divaito XwpicbAvat, ovs av Alay ad? 
(Cod. D better: é@ cf. Fr. 8) 
ewuTov yeverOa, GAN Brep (or Scws) 
mepl dpxhy, elvat (this word seems 
to be correct) kal viv rdvra duod. év 
mao. 5€ TOAAG Zveortt Kal TeV aro- 
Kpwomevwy toa tATOos ey Tots wel Coot 
ve kal €Adrroot (‘and in all things, 
even those divided from the original 
intermixture, 2.¢. individual things, 
are substances of different kinds, 
in the least, as much as in the 
greatest.’ The same idea is thus 
expressed at the commencement 
of the fragment: oat motpat cior 
TOD TE feydAou Kal TOD TuLKpod). 
This is frequently repeated by 
Aristotle (vide the following notes). 
Alex. De Sensu, 105 b; Lueret. i 
875 sq. &e.; vide Schaubach, 114 
sq., 88, 96; Philop. Phys. A 10, 
and Simpl. Phys. 106 a, do not 
express this quite correctly when 
they say that in every Homeomeria 
all others are present. 

1 Arist. Phys. ii. 4, 208 a, 23: 
6 pev (Anaxag.) érity Tay popiwy 
elvan wlywa duolws TH TwavT) did rd 
bpav drioby e& drovody yryvomevoy: 
evredbey yap Eoixe Kod du0d more 


If, therefore, an object appears to us to contain 


TAT | Xehwara paver elvat, oloy 
He 7 n gape rat 7éde 7) éoroby Kah 
otras é6r.ovy * Kat TATA &pa, ral 
Suc. Tolvuy * &pxn yap ov udvov év 
Exar éorl tis Siakploews, GAAG 
kal mavrov, ete., which Simpl. i 
h. l. p. 106 a, well explains, /bid.i. 
4 (after the quotation on p. 831, 4): 
el yap may wey Td ywousvoy a avdryiey 


ylveobat H) e& Wvtwv 7 ee wh IvyTwy, 
TtoUTwy 6€ TO mey ex wh YwyTwy 
ylvecOar adtvaroy . . . Td Rody 


dn cupBalvew e& avons évduiocay 
€& ivtwy wey Kal evunapxdytwy yi- 
veoOat, did puKpdTnTa 5& TAY byKav 
ef dvarcOhtwv juiv, 516 pac wav év 
mavtTt weuixOat Side wav ex mavtTds 
Esp yiouevov: palverOa: && Bia- 
pépovra kal mpocaryopever Bat Erepa 
GAATAwY eK TOD HALO” tmepexov- 
Tos bu mwAnOos ev TH piker TOV 
arelpwy* ciAucpiv@s Mev yap SAoy 
Aeunby 7) péhay a] yAukd } odpka 7 
dcroby ovK eivat, brov bE mAEiTTOY 
exaorov exe, pee SoKety elvar thy 
ptow Tov mpdyuaros. In the Pla- 
cita, 1. 3, 8, and Simpl. /. ¢., the 
doctrine of the duoroweph is de- 
rived more immediately from the 
observation that in the nourish- 
ment of our bodies the different 
substances contained in the body 
are formed from the same means 
of nutrition; but that Anaxagoras 
was also thinking herein of the 
transmutation of inorganic matter 
is shown by his famous assertion 
that snow is black (that is, there 
is in it the dark as well the light); 
for the water of which it consists 
is black (Sext. Pyrrh. i. 83; Cie. 
Acad, ii. 23, 72, 31, 100, and after 


Ze 2 
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some one quality to the exclusion of other qualities, 
this is only because more of the corresponding sub- 
stance than of other substances is in it; but in truth 
each thing has substances of every kind in it, though it 
is named from those only which predominate.' 

This theory is certainly not without difficulties. If 
we accept the original mixture of matter in its strict 
meaning, the mixed substances could not retain their 
particular qualities, but must combine into a homo- 
geneous mass; we should consequently have, instead of 
a medley consisting of innumerable different substances, 
a single primitive matter, to which none of the quali- 
ties of particular substances would belong, like the 
Infinite of Anaximander, to which Theophrastus reduces 
this mixture of Anaxagoras,’ or the Platonic matter, to 


which it is reduced by Aristotle.’ 


him Lactant. Jnst. iii. 23; Galen, 
De Simpl. Medic. ii. 1 B; xi. 461 
Kiihn. Schol. in Iliad. ii. 161). 
The sceptical propositions which 
were deduced even by Aristotle 
from the above theory of Anaxa- 
goras will be discussed later on. 
Ritter (i. 307) explains the sen- 
tence, ‘all is in all,’ to mean that 
the activity of all primitive con- 
stituents is in each of them; but 
this seems to me compatible nei- 
ther with the unanimous testimony 
of the ancients, nor with the spirit 
of Anaxagoras’s doctrine. 

1 Vide in addition to the two 
last notes Arist. Me¢aph.i. 9,991 a, 
14, and Alex. in h.l. A criticism 
of Anaxagoras’s doctrine concern- 
ing the Being of all things is to be 
found in Arist. Phys. i. 4. The 
‘distinction between matter and 
quality of which I haye made use 


If, on the other 


for the sake of clearness is, of course 
in this form, alien to Anaxagoras, 
vide Breer, p. 48. 

2 Vide sup., Vol. I. p. 233, 1; 
236. 

3 Metaph. i. 8, 989 a, 30 (cf. 
Bonitz, ad h. 1.): "Avataydpas & 
ef ris troAdBor S00 A€yery oToLXELa, 
pdduor’ &y broAdBor Kard Ad-yoy, dy 
éxeivos avTds wey ov dinpPwoer, iKo- 
AovOnoe mevt’ dv eE avdyKns Tors 
émdyouoly avtév' . « ote yap 
ovbey iv cmokeKkpiwévoy, SiAov ws 
ovbey Av GAnbes elmety KaTa& THs 
ovotas exelyns . . . odre yap moidy 
TL ody TE AUTO Elvai OTE TOTdY OVTE 
qi. Tay yup ev meper TL Aeyouevoy 
eldav tripxev dv alTG, TodTO SE 
advvaroy memyméevov ye mavrwy* 
H8n yap bv aareréxpito .. . ek dh 
TovTwy cuuBulver A€yery a’T@ Tas 
apxas 76 Te &v (TOdTO yap amAody 
kal duiyts) Kal Odrepov, ofoy TiBepey 
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hand, the determinate qualities of the substances are to 
be maintained in the mixture, it becomes evident, as in 
the system of Empedocles, that this would be impossible 
unless the ultimate atoms were incapable of division or 
of amalgamation with others; and thus we should arrive 
at the indivisible bodies, which are likewise by some 
writers ascribed to Anaxagoras.!. Not only, however, is 
he himself far from holding the theory of one uniform 
primitive matter,? but he expressly maintains that the 
division and increase of bodies goes on to infinity.® 


7b adpiotoy mply dpicOjvor Kad pe- 
tacxelv eldous Twds. ote AéyeTat 
pev ob7’ bp0Gs ote caps, BovAcTat 
MéytoL TL TapanAhowy Tots Te Bo- 
Tepoy A€youot Kal Tots viv atvo- 
Mévols paidAov. 

1 Never indeed in express words; 
for Simpl. Phys. 35 b, only says 
that the primitive substances do 
not separate chemically, any fur- 
ther; not that they cannot be 
divided in regard to space. And 
(ap. Stob. Hel, i. 356) it is evi- 
dently by a mere transposition of 
the titles that the atoms are at- 
tributed to Anaxagoras and the 
homeomeries to Leucippus. Yet 
some of our authorities seem to 
look upon the homeomeries as mi- 
nute bodies, ¢ g., Cicero in the 
passage quoted sup. p. 386, 2; but 
especially Sextus, who repeatedly 
mentions Anaxagoras with the 
various atomists, Democritus, Epi- 
eurus, Diodorus Cronus, Heraclei- 
des and Asclepiades; and identi- 
fies his duo:ouep} with the &romuor, 
the eAdxiota kal dweph cdmata, 
the dvopuot vyko (Pyrrh, iii. 32; 
Math. ix. 368, x. 318). That he 
is here following older accounts, 
we have the less reason to doubt, 
sinee Hippol. Refut. x. 7, p. 500 


D, agrees word for word with 
Math. x. 318; and in an extract 
from a Pythagorean, 7. ¢, a neo- 
Pythagorean treatise, 7b. x. 252, 
we read: of yap arduous cimdyres 
7) dporopepelas 7) Sykovs 7 Kowds 
vonta cduara; similarly, ibid, 254. 
Among modern writers Ritter (i. 
305) is inclined to regard the pri- 
mitive seeds as indivisible. 

2 This is clear from our pre- 
vious citations from Aristotle. We 
may refer also, however, to Phys. 
iii. 4 (sup. p. 334, 2), where apy 
designates the mechanical combi- 
nation, as distinguished from the 
chemical (ulfis); and to the dis- 
cussion, Gen. et Corr. i. 10, 827 b, 
31 sqq., where Aristotle evidently 
has in view the Anaxagorean doc- 
trine mentioned shortly before. 
Stobeeus, Hel. i. 368, is therefore 
right when he says: ’Avatdy. ras 
Kpaces Kara mapdbeow ylvecba TAY 
oToxelwv, 

3 Fr. & (15): otre yap Tov 
ouiKpod yé éote Td ye eAdxtoTor, 
GAN Zraccov del Tro yap dv ovK 
tote Td ph ovw ely (1. TowH ove 
civ. It is impossible that Being 
should be annihilated by infinite 
division, as others maintain; vide 
sup, Vol. I, 615; IL. 218): dara 
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His primitive substances are, therefore, distinguished 
from the atoms, not merely through their qualitative 
determinateness, but through their divisibility. He 
also contradicts, quite as emphatically, the second fun- 
damental doctrine of the Atomistic system, when he 
disputes, on insufficient grounds it is true, the presup- 
position of empty space.’ His opinion is, that the 
different substances are absolutely mixed, without there- 
fore becoming one matter; Empedocles had also main- 
tained this in regard to the mixture of the elements in 
the Sphairos, perceiving, as little as Anaxagoras, the 
latent contradiction. 

But if a world is to be formed from these substances, 
there must be in addition an ordering and moving 
power, and this, as our philosopher believes, can only 
lie in the thinking essence, in spirit or mind (Geist).? 
The reasons for this theory are not given in a general 
manner in the fragments of Anaxagoras’s treatise; but 


Kal Tov eydAou del ear: pei(oy Kal 
toov éorl TH ocuiKp@ wAHVos (in- 
crease has as many gradations as 
diminution ; literally, there is as 
much great as small). mpbs éwurd 5é 
éxaoréyv €or. Kal méeya Kal cuixpdy, 
ei ya way ev way), Kal may ex mavTds 
éxxpiverat, kal ard Tod eAaxlorou 
Doxéovtos exxpiOnoetat tT. EAatTov 
éxetvov, kal Td wéyiorov Soxéov aad 
twos ekeplOn EwuTod melCovos, Fr. 
12 (16): TeiAdXLoTOy Bh For 
elvat, 

1 Arist. Phys. iv. 6, 213 a, 22: 
of pey ody Sekvivar weipOuevor Ste 
ovk ~otw [rerdy], odx b BovrAovrar 
Aéye of &vybpwrot Kevdy, TOUT’ eke- 
A€yxovaiw, GAA’ amaprdvoyres Aé- 
youow, boTwep “Avakaydpas Kal of 
Tobrov tov Tpdmay €A€yXoVTES. 


emiderkvvover yap bri ots TL 6 ANp, 
otpeBAotytes Tovs aoKovs Kal Serk- 
vives @s ioxupds 6 a&hp, kal évaro- 
AauBdvovres ev Tats Krepvdpaus (cf. 
also p. 135, 3). Lucret. 1. 843: 


nec tamen esse ulla idem [Anaxag.] 
ex parte in rebus inane 

concedit, neque corporibus finem esse 
secandis. 


2 So I translate, with other 
writers, the Nots of Anaxagoras, 
although the two expressions do 
not exactly coincide in their mean- 
ing; for the German language 
contains no more exact equivalent. 
The precise conception of vois, 
indeed, can only be taken from 
the explanations of Anaxagoras 
himself. 
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they result from the characteristics by which mind is 
distinguished from the various substances. These are 
three—the singleness of its nature, its power, and its 
knowledge. Everything else is mixed with all things, 
mind must be apart from all, for itself; for only it it 
is unmixed with other things, can it have all things in 
its power. It is the rarest and purest of all things ; 
and for this reason it is in all essences entirely homo- 
geneous; as to other things, no individual thing can 
be like another, because each is compounded in a par- 
ticular manner out of different substances. Spirit, on 
the contrary, has no heterogeneous particles in it; it is, 
therefore, everywhere self-identical; in one substance 
there will be more, in another less of it; but the smaller 
mass of spirit is of the same nature as the greater; 
things are distinguished only according to the quantity, 
and not by the quality of the spirit inherent in them.! 


1 Fr, 8 (6) 1 TH ey GAAG Tay 
tds wotpay exe, vos 5€ ort Umeipov 
Kal adrokpates Kal wéuiKeras odder? 
xphmart, GAAG pmodvos avros ed’ 
éwurod cor. el wh yap ed? EwuTov 
fv, GAAG Tew CmemiKTo LAA, meTEl- 
xev ty axdyrov xpnudrwr, <i €ue- 
puxrd rep (ev mavt) yap mayTos 
potpa eveoriy, bamep ev ToIs mpdabey 
jot A¢AeKTaL) Kad exdrvev dy abrdy 
rh ovmpmenrypeva, Bore pndevds 
xphmoros Kparéety dpotws, as Kal 
poovoy edyta ep’ EwuTod. eort yop 
rerréraréy Te mdvTwy XpndToV 
Kol Kalapdrarov . ToyTaTace 
5é ovdéy amoxplveras Erepov amd Tod 
érépov mr} vdov. vdos de mas 
Swords eort kod 6 wéCwy Kal 6 éAdo- 
cav. €repov d& ovbéy eoriv buoroy 
oddev) 4AAw, GAN Stew (so Preller, 


Hist, Phil. Gr.-Rom. § 58, and 


Mullach, instead of 67 ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 33 b) wreiota Evi, Tavita év- 
SnAdtata ev Exacrov eo) Kal Hv. 
The same is repeated by later 
writers in their own mode of ex- 
pression; cf, Plato, Crat. 413 C: 
elvar 0€ Td Slicauoy 0 Aéyer Avakaryd- 
pas, votv elva ToiT0* avroKpdropa 
yap abroy byra Kab ovbev) pemiype~ 
yov mayra pynoly avrdy Koopey Ta 
mpdypata die mavrwy idvta, Arist. 
Metaph. i. 8 (sup. p. 340, 3); Phys. 
vill. 5, 256 b, 24: there must be 
something that moves, and is itself 
unmoved, 1d Koi’Avataydpas op- 
Oas A€yet, Tov voov arab pdonoy 
kad duryh elvat, ererdhmep Kuvhoews 
apxiv abtoy moed elvar: otrw yap 
bv wdvos kwoln aclyntos dy al kpa~ 
roln auryys ev. De An, i. 2, 405 
a, 13: ’Avakaydpas 8... Goxhy 
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To spirit must also belong absolute power over matter, 


the motion of which can only proceed from spirit.’ 


It 


must, lastly, possess an unlimited knowledge,” for only 
through its knowledge is it in a position to order all 
things for the best:? vots must, therefore, be simple, 
because it could not otherwise be all-mighty and om- 
niscient, and it must be all-mighty and omniscient, 
that it may order the world: the fundamental idea of 
the doctrine of vods, and the idea chiefly brought for- 


ye Toy vooy TIHeTaL UdALT TO. TaYT@Y* 
pdvoy yoov pyoly a’toy Tév bvTay 
Gmdoby elvat Kol amy te Kal Ka- 
Oapdyv; 405 b, 19: *Avat. d€ udvos 
amab onoty <civar toy vody Kal KeL- 
voy ovdev ov9ev) Tay BARwy Exe. 
Tolodtos 8 dy mas yywpiel Kar die 
tly aitlavy, ot exetvos elpnrev, 
or ee Tey cipnucvwy cuupaves 
éorw. Ibid. iii. 4, 429 a, 18: 
avdyen dpa, éwel mavra voet, &uryh 
civat, Sonep noly ’Avataydpas, iva 
Kparh, TodTo 8 éotly, wa yrwpl(n 
(this is Aristotle’s own comment) : 
Tapeupavomevov yap KwAvEL Td aA- 
Aédrpioy Kal avrTippdrre, By the 
apathy which is attributed to voids 
in some of these passages Aris- 
totle understands its unchange- 
ableness; for, according to Metaph. 
y. 21, he describes as maOds a 
moloTns Kab? tv GAAowodcOm evdéxe- 
mot (Cf,, Breier,’ 61 sq.). ‘This 
quality is a direct consequence of 
the simpleness of vods; for since, 
according to Anaxagoras, all 
change consists in a change of the 
parts of which a thing is composed, 
the simple is necessarily unchange- 
able. Aristotle may therefore have 
derived this conception from the 
words of Anaxagoras quoted above. 
But Anaxagoras may perhaps him- 
self have spoken of it. In this 


qualitative unchangeableness, how- 
ever, there is not as yet the im- 
movableness in space, the akiyntov 
which Simpl., Phys. 285 a, derives 
from Aristotle. Further evidence 
repeating that of Aristotle ap. 
Schaubach, 104. 

1 Aiter the words “ kal xafapa- 
taroy,” Anaxagoras continues, Fir. 
83: Kal yyduny ye wept taytbs wacay 
toxet kal ioxver wéyiotoy. boa Te 
wuxhy exer Kal Tad wé(w kal TA CAdTOw 
mdytwv yoos Kpatée. Kal THs Tepi- 
Xwphowos THs cuumdons vdos expa- 
THEY, BOTE TEPLXwPITAL Thy apxivy. 
Cf. note 3, and p. 343, 1. The in- 
finity which is ascribed to it in the 
last passage seems chiefly to refer 
to the power of vods. 

2 Vide previous note, and the 
following words: kal T& cupmoyd- 
werd Te Kal dmoxpurdueva Kal dia- 
Kpivdpeva mdvtTa eyv@ vdos (which 
are also quoted by Simpl. De Celo, 
271 a, 20; Schol. 513 b, 35). 

3 Anaxagoras continues: kat 
dkota €ueAAey EoecOar Kal dKota Av 
Kal &ooa voy éoTt Kal dkota ~ora, 
Tdvra diekdounoe voos* kal Thy mepi- 
xdpnow tavrny, hy viv mwepixwpeer 
Ta Te LaTpa Kal 6 HALOS Kal ) TEAHYN 
kal 6 ahp Kal 6 ai®hp of amroxpivd- 
wevot. Of. what is quoted, Vol. I, 
286, 1, from Diogenes, 
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ward by the ancient writers,! lies in the conception of 
world-forming force. We must, therefore, assume that 
this was actually the point from which Anaxagoras 
attained his doctrines He knew not how to explain 
motion, by means of matter as such;? and still less the 
regulated motion whieh produced a result so beautiful 
and so full of design as the world. He would not have 
recourse to an irrational Necessity, nor to Chance,’ and 
so he assumed an incorporeal essence, which has moved 
and ordered matter: that he really had such an essence 
in view * cannot well be doubted, as his emphatic asser- 


1 Plato, Phedo, 97 B (inf. p. 
851, 1); Laws, xii. 967 B (ébid.) ; 
Crat. 400 A: ti 5€3 nal tv Tey 
troy ardyvrev plow ov moreves 
*Avatarydpa vod Kad yuxiy eivar THY 
Stakocpovoay Kal éxovcay; Arist. 
Metaph. i. 4, 984 b, 15: the most 
ancient philosophers knew only of 
material causes ; in course of time 
it became evident that to these a 
moving cause must be added ; and 
at last, after prolonged enquiry, it 
was acknowledged that both were 
insufficient to explain the beauty 
and design of the system and course 
of the universe: vody Of TIs eimav 
éveivan Kabdmep ev trois (dois Kal év 
Th pice: tov alrioy Tov Kécpov Kal 
ris tTdtews mdaons, olov vnpwy epayn 
map cikh A€yovTas Tovs mTpOTepov. 
Plut. Pericl. c. 4: tots dAows mparos 
ov tixny ovd’ avdyKny, SiaKocph- 
gews apxiv, GAAG voiv éemérTyoE 
Kadapoy Kal &Kparov, eumemy wevov 
rots %AAoLs, GmroKplvovTa Tas bjoL0- 
pepetas, Further details p. 346 sq., 
and in Schaubach, 152 sqq. 

2 This is clear from the state- 
ment to be mentioned later on, 
that the primitive mixture before 
the working of mind upon it had 


been unmoved; for it is in that 
primitive state that the essence of 
the corporeal presents itself purely 
and absolutely. What Aristotle 
quotes (Phys. ili. 5. 205,b, 1) con- 
cerning the repose of the infinite 
does not belong here. 

3 That he explicitly repudiated 
both is asserted by later writers 
only: Alex. Aphr. De An. 161 a, 
m (De Hato, ¢.2): A€yeryap (Avat.) 
pndév Tov yiwomevay ylvecOar Kal? 
eluapwevnv, GAN elvar Kevoy ToUTO 
Tovvoua. Plut. Plac. 1. 29, 5 (Stob. 
Eel. i. 218; Theodoret, Gr. 4ff. 
Our. vi. p. 87): ’Avatay. kal oi 
Stwikol wdndrov aitiay avOpwrlyw 
Aoyoue (thy TUxnv). In point of 
fact, however, the statement con- 
tains nothing improbable, even 
though the words employed by our 
authorities may not be those of 
Anaxagoras. Tzetz. in Il. p. 67, 
cannot be quoted against it. 

4 As is asserted by Philop. De 
An. ¢, 7, 9; Procl. in Parm. vi. 
217 Cous. ; and is presupposed by 
all philosophers from Plato on- 
wards, according to their idea of 
vovs. Vide especially Aristotle, p. 
343, 
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tion of the pre-eminence of mind above all else can rest. 
on no other basis; and though it may not be wholly 
due to the inadequacy of his language, that the con- 
ception of the Incorporeal comes out vaguely in his des- 
cription'—though he may actually have regarded spirit 
as amore subtle kind of matter, entering into things 
in extension 2—this does not interfere with his general 
purpose.’ Our experience affords no other analogy for 
incorporeality and for design towards an end than that 
of the human spirit; and it is, therefore, quite natural 
that Anaxagoras should define his moving cause, ac- 
cording to this analogy, as thinking. But because he 
primarily required spirit only for the purpose of ex- 
plaining nature, this new principle is neither purely 
apprehended, nor strictly and logically carried out. On 
the one side, spirit is deseribed as a nature that knows 
and exists for itself,‘ and thus we might suppose we had 
reached the full conception of spiritual personality, of 
free, self-conscious subjectivity; on the other hand, it 
is also spoken of as if it were an impersonal matter, or 
an impersonal foree; it is called the subtlest of all 


1 Vide infra and Zévort, p. 84 
sqq. 
2 The proof of this les partly 
in the words Aerrétaroy mavTwv 
xprudrwy (Fr. 8, p. 843), but espe- 
cially in what will immediately be 
observed on the existence of vovs 
in things. 

3 The same halftmaterialistic 
presentations of vos are also to 
be found among philosophers who 
in theory maintain the opposition 
of mind and matter most empha- 
tically. Aristotle, for instance, 
when he conceives the terrestrial 


sphere as surrounded by the Deity, 
can scarcely be considered free from 
them. When, therefore, Kern, Ued. 
Aenophanes, p. 21, finds no proof 
that Anaxagoras taught an im- 
material principle unextended in 
space, this does not touch the 
matter. He probably did not teach 
it in so many words, but his design 
is nevertheless to distinguish vods 
in its nature from all composite 
things. 

1 govvos ep €wuTod eats (Fr. 


8), 
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things,’ it is said that parts of it are in particular 
things,? and the amount given is designated by the ex- 
pressions ‘greater and lesser spirit,’* while no specific 
distinction is observed between the lowest stages of life 
and the highest stages of rationality. Though we 
ought not to conclude from this that Anaxagoras of set 
purpose wished to represent spirit as impersonal, these 
traits will prove that he had not as yet the pure idea 
of personality, nor did he apply it to spirit; for an 
essence, parts of which inhere in other essences as their 
soul, cannot with any propriety be called a personality ; 
and when we further observe that precisely the dis- 
tinctive tokens of personal life, self-consciousness and 
free self-determination, are nowhere ascribed to voids,” 
that its existence for self (Fiirsichsein) primarily re- 
lates only to the singleness of its nature, and would 
hold good just as much of any substance with which no 
other substances are mingled ;° finally, that knowledge 
was not unfrequently attributed by the ancient philo- 
sophers to essences which were indeed temporarily per- 


the similar expressions of the va- 
rious aecounts (sup, p. 343) des- 
cribe, indeed, like the one quoted 
p. 344, 1, absolute power over 
matter, but not freewill; and so 
the knowledge of Novs chiefly re- 
lates to its knowledge of primitive 
substances, and what is to be 
formed out of them. Whether 
Nods ig a self-conscions Ego, and 


1 Sup. 846, 2. 

2 Fr, 7, where also the second 
ydos can only be understood of a 
potpa vdov. Arist. De An. i. 2, 
404 b, 1: *Avataydpas 8 frrov 
diacape? wep) adtSy (on the nature 
of the soul). moAAaxod mey yap 7d 
atrioy Tod KaAGS Kal opbas Tby vouY 
Aéyet, ErépwOt SE TovToy elyat Tiy 
Woxhy: ev &ract yap evtby trdpxew 


rots Cos, Kad mevdAdors Kal jiKpots 
kal timlors Kol arymwrépos. Cf. 
what was quoted from Diogenes, 
Vole inp. 287) 15%. ; 

SSP mOnmECis Pores 

4 Cf. swp, mote 2. 

5 For avroxparijs, Fr. 8, and 


whether its action proceeds from 
free will, Anaxagoras probably 
neyer thought of asking, because 
he only required Nos as world- 
forming force. 

6 As is clear from the connec-~ 
tion of Fr. 8 just’ quoted, 
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sonified by them, but were not seriously regarded as 
persons, as individuals;! when all this is borne in mind, 
the personality of the Anaxagorean spirit becomes very 


uncertain. 


The truth probably is, that Anaxagoras de- 


fined, indeed, his conception of vots according to the 


! Thus Heracleitus, and after- 
wards the Stoics, regarded fire as 
at the same time the world-intelli- 
gence; Heracleitus represents man 
as inhaling reason from the sur- 
rounding air; with Parmenides 
thought is an essential predicate of 
Being, of the universal material 
substance; Philolaus describes 
number as a thinking nature (sup. 
Vol. I. p. 371, 2), and Diogenes 
(Vol. I. p. 287, 7) believes he can 
transfer all that Anaxagoras had 
said of mind simply to the air. 
Even Plato may be mentioned in 
this connection, for his world-soul 
is conceived according to the ana- 
logy of human personality, but 
with a very uncertain personality 
of its own; and at the beginning 
of the Critias, he invokes Cosmos, 
the derived god, to impart to the 
speaker true knowledge. Wirth 
(d. Idee Gottes, 170) objects to the 
two first of these analogies, that 
Heracleitus and the Eleatics, in 
the conceptions just referred to, 
transcend their own principles; 
but our previous exposition will 
serve to show how untrue this is. 
He also discovers, in my view of 
Diogenes, merely a proof of the 
bias, which will see nothing but 
Pantheism everywhere in philoso- 
phy (as if the doctrine of Diogenes 
would not have been truly panthe- 
istic, and in that ease only, if he had 
made the personal Deity into the 
substance of all things). For my 
part, I do not see what we are to 
understand by a person, if the air 


of Diogenes, the matter from which 
all things are formed by condensa- 
tion and rarefaction, can be so re- 
garded. That it must be a person, 
because ‘the self-conscious princi- 
ple in man is air,’ is more than a 
hazardous inference. In that case, 
the air of Anaximenes, the warm 
vapour of Heracleitus, the round 
atoms of Democritus and Epicurus, 
the corporeal in the doctrine of 
Parmenides and the blood in that 
of Empedocles—would each be a 
self-conscious personality. It by 
no means follows from what I have 
said that Diogenes was ‘not in 
earnest’ when he asserted that the 
air has knowledge ; he is certainly 
in earnest, but is still so far from 
clear conceptions on the nature of 
knowledge, that he supposes that 
this quality,justasmuch as warmth, 
extension, etc., may be attributed 
to lifeless, impersonal matter. But 
if matter is thereby necessarily 
personified, there is still a great 
difference between the involuntary 
personification of that which is in 
itself impersonal, and the conscious 
setting up of a personal principle. 
Still jess can be proved by the 
mythical personification of natural 
objects, which Wirth also quotes 
against me: if the sea was per- 
sonitied as Oceanus and the air as 
Here, these gods were discriminated 
from the elementary substances by 
their human forms. Water as such, 
air as such, were never regarded 
as persons, either by Homer or 
Hesiod. 
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analogy of the human mind, and in attributing thought 
to it, ascribed to it a predicate which strictly belongs 
only to a personal being ; but that he never consciously 
proposed to himself the question of its personality, and, 
in consequence, combined with these personal concep- 
tions others which were taken from the analogy of 
impersonal forces and: substances. Were it even true, 
as later writers! maintain, probably without foundation,? 
that he describes vovs as Deity, his theory would be only 
on one side theistic; on the other it is naturalistic, and 
its peculiar character is shown in this: that spirit, in 
spite of its distinction in principle from the corporeal, 
is also conceived as a force of nature, and under such 
conditions as could apply neither to a personal nor to a 


purely spiritual nature.? 


' Cie. Acad. ii. 37, 118: in or- 
dinem adductas| particulas| a mente 
divina. Sext. Math. ix. 6: vodv, 
8s éort Kat’ avroy Oeds. Stob. Hel. 
1.56; Themist. Orat. xxvi. 317 ¢; 
Schaubach, 152 sq. 

2 For not merely the fragments, 
but the majority of our testimonies 
are silent on this point; and those 
which allude to it are not very 
trustworthy about such things. 
The question, however, is not very 
important, since Novs, in any case, 
does, in fact, correspond with 
Deity. 

3 Wirth says, /.c., that ‘in the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras there is a 
theistic element. I have not the 
least ground for denying this, nor 
have I denied it, as he supposes, in 
the Jahrb. d. Gegenw. 1844, p. 826. 
All that I maintained, and do main- 
tain, is this: that the breach be- 
tween spirit and nature, though 
begun by Anaxagoras, was not 


. 


completed, that spirit is not actu- 
ally conceived as a subject inde- 
pendent of natuze, because though, 
on the one hand, it is represented 
as incorporeal and thinking; on 
the other, it is regarded as an ele- 
mert divided among individual 
natures, and working after the 
manner of a physical force. 
Krische, Forsch. 65 sq., expresses 
himself quite in accordance with 
this view. Gladisch, however 
(Ana. wu. d. Isr. 56 ; xxi. et pass.), 
and F. Hoffmann (Ueber die Got- 
tesidee des Anax, Socr, u. Platon, 
Wirzb. 1860. Der dualistische 
Theismus des Anax. und der Mo- 
notheismus d. Sokr. u. Pl.; in 
Fichte’s Zeitschrift f. Philos N. Ff. 
xl. 1862, p. 2 sqq.) have attempted 
to prove that our philosopher’s 
doctrine of God was pure Theism, 
But neither of these writers has 
shown how the pure and logically 
developed concept of personality 
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This will become still clearer when we perceive that 
even the statements concerning the efficient activity of 
spirit are chargeable with the same contradiction. So 
far as spirit is to be an intelligent essence which, out of 
its knowledge and according to its predetermined pur- 
pose,! has formed the world, the result must have been 
for Anaxagoras a teleological view of nature; for as the 


js compatible with the statement 
that Novs is divided among all 
living creatures, and that the va- 
rious classes of these creatures are 
distinguished indeed by the quan- 
tity, but not by the quality of this 
yvoos inhering in them. Hoffmann, 
however, expressly allows that the 
two things are not compatible P. 
Zeitschrift, p. 25); but when he 
deduces from this that we cannot 
‘seriously ascribe to Anaxagoras 
the doctrine that Nods is a essence 
which has parts and can be divi- 
ded, so that parts of it abide in 
other natures as their soul,’ this is 
(if we may say so wichout, offence) 
to turn the question upside down, 
What may be ascribed to Anaxa- 
goras we can only judge of from 
his own statements, which, in this 
ease, are explicit enough; and if 
these statements are not altogether 
compatible with each other, we can 
only conclude that Anaxagoras was 
not quite clear about the conse- 
quences of his own point of view. 
All that I maintain is this: I do 
notdeny that Anaxagoras conceived 
his Novs as an intelligent nature, 
working according to design; but 
I do deny that he combined with 
the conception of sucha nature, all 
the presentations which we are ac- 
customed to connect with the idea 
of a personal being, and excluded 
all those which we exclude from 


that idea; and that he may have 
proceeded in this way (not, as Hoffm. 
F. Zeitschrift, 26, says, must have 
done so), 1 conclude, among other 
reasons, from the circumstance, 
that many noteworthy philosophers 
have actually taken this course. 
To find fault with this opinion of 
mine on the score of ‘ Halbheit’ 
(J. e. 21) is strange; if I say that 
Anaxagoras remained half-way, 
this is something different from 
my remaining half-way. But my 
adversary has not sufficiently dis- 
criminated the historical question : 
how did Anaxagoras conceive the 
Deity as vods? from the dogmatic 
question, how ought we to conceive 
it? Whereas it is quite immate- 
rial for our conception of the person- 
ality of God, whether Anaxagoras 
and other ancient philosophers had 
or had not this conception, and 
whether they apprehended or de- 
veloped it more or less purely or 
imperfectly. 

1 This is indicated in the words 
(p. 844, 3): dxota Euwedkrev Eveo- 
Oat diexdounoe voos. Anaxagoras 
perhaps also spoke of mind as sus- 
taining the universe, ef. Suid. ’Ava- 
tay. (Also ap. Harpokration, Ce- 
dren. Chron. 158 C): voty mavray 
gpoupdy eimev, But it does not 
follow that he himself employed 
the expression, ppoupds. 
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spirit itself is conceived after the analogy of the human 
spirit, so must its operation be conceived; its activity 
is the realisation of its thoughts through the medium 
of matter —activity working to an end. But the physical 
interest is much too strong with our philosopher to allow 
of his being really satisfied with the teleological view 
of things; as the idea of spirit has been in the first 
instance forced upon him by the inadequacy of the 
ordinary theories, so he makes use of it only in cases 
where he cannot discover the physical causes of a phe- 
nomenon. As soon as ever there is a prospect of arriving 
at a materialistic explanation, he gives it the preference; 
spirit divides matter, but it does this in a mechanical 
manner, by the rotatory movement it produces; all 
things are then developed according to mechanical 
laws from the first motion, and spirit only enters as a 
Deus ex machina wherever this mechanical explanation 
fails.1 Still less, even when it is present, is any special 


1 Plato, Phedo, 97 B: aan 


Kal dvayiyvdcKkav bpd tv3pa Te 


&xovoas wéy mote ek BiBAtov Tivds, 
&s pn ?Avataydpov, avaryryvackov- 
Tos Kal A€yovTos, ws tpa vous early 
6 diKocpav te Kal mdytwy alzios, 
crattTn 8 TH aitia HoOny Te Kal 
Zoté por tpdmov twa ed Exew 7d 
Tov vooy elvat waytwy atrioy, Kad 
Hynoduny, et Tove obrws Exel, TOV 
ye vodv KoomotvTa mayTa, Kal Exac~ 
Tov TWEevar Ta’Tn ony by BéAtiotTa 
éxn’ ei obv Tis Bovdowto THY aitiay 
eipeiv mep) éxdorov, brn yiryveras 7) 
arddaAuta 7) Zor1, TovTo Seiy wepl 
abtod edpely, bmn BéArioTOv adTe 
éoTiv i eivan ) HANO StLOdY TdT XE 
} moweiv, etc.; but when I came to 
know his treatise better (98 B), 
ard 5) Oauuacrijs eAmidos, & Eratpe, 
dxdunv pepdmevos, ered} mpoiay 


bev ve ovdey xXpSuevoy ovde twas 
aitlas émaitidmevov eis TO Siakoocmely 
Ta mpaypara, depas dE Kal aidepas 
Kal bdaTa altidmevov Kal GAAG TOAAG, 
«al &roma, etc.; Laws, xii. 967 B: 
Kal tives eTdAM@y TovTd ye avTd 
mapaxiwdweve Kal TdTe, A€yovTes 
&s vous ein 6 Siakcxocunkws mdv0 
boa Kar’ obpaydv. ot d€ avTol méALy 
Guaptdvovres Wuxis picews . . . 
dmav? &s eimeiv eros avéerpepay 
mdAw, Eavrovs 5€ TOAY MaAAOV' Te 
yap 5) mpd tev duudrwy mdvTao 
avrois épdvn Ta Kar’ ovpavdy pepd- 
peva wert civat Albwy kal yijs rad 
Torrey tAdwy abdxwv cwudrov.dia- 
veudvrwy Tas aitias mayTds TOU 
kéouov. Aristotle's language is 
quite in accordance with this, On 
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role assigned to it in the world. Anaxagoras not only 
is silent as to any personal interference of the Deity in 
the course of the universe, but we find in him no 
trace! even of the thought of a Divine government— 


the one hand he acknowledges that 
an essentially higher principle was 
discovered in vovs, that in it all 
things are referred to the Good, or 
final cause, but on the other he 
complains, partly in the words of 
the Phedo, that in the actual de- 
velopment of the system the me- 
chanical causes are brought for- 
ward and mind is only introduced as 
a stop-gap. Besides the quotations 
on p. 344, 4; 546, 6, vide Metaph. 
j. 8, 984 b, 20: of wey ody ottws 
tmorapBdvovres (Anax.) dua tod 
KahGs Thy aitiav apxnv elvar Tay 
vytwv eocav Kal Thy Torab’rny bev 
h klynos bwdpxet Tots otoww (ef. c. 
6 end.); xti. 10, 1075 b, 8: ’Ava- 
Eaydpas S€ as Kwotv To ayabdy 
apxnv: 6 yap vods Kivel, GAAG Kivet 
€vekd, Twos; xiv. 4, 1091 b, 10: 
To yevvijcay mpOtov &pistoy Tear 
. . . EuemedoxAis te kat Avatayd- 
pas. But on the contrary he says, 
in chap. i. 4, 985 a, 18: the an- 
cient philosophers have no clear 
consciousness of the import of 
their principles —’Avataydpas te 
yap MNXAVH Xpira TH ve mpds Thy 
Koopmoroilay, kal Stay amoohon, did 
tly’ aitiav e& dvaykns éorl, TéTe 
mapéAker avtTdy, év d& Tots &AAoLs 
mayTa paANov aitiarar TOY ‘yryvo- 
pevav 4) vovy. C. 7, 988 b, 6: rd 
& 08 Evera af mpdteis kat af weraBo- 
Aal kal ai kvhoeis, Tpdmoy wey TLVa 
Réeyoucw aitiy, o’Tw (as final 
cause) 8 od A€youc., ovd Bymep 
mébucev. of mev yap vovy AéyorTes 
H pirlay as ayabby péy tL Tav’ras 
Tas aitlas Tibeacw, od phy ws 
Everd ye TovTwy }) dy  yryvduevdy 


rt tov bytev, BAN &s ard TolTwY 
Tas Kwhoes otcas Aéyoucw, Later 
writers who repeat the judgment 
of Plato and Aristotle are cited by 
Schaubach, p. 105 sq. In this 
place it will suffice to quote Simpl. 
Phys. 73 b: kal *Avag. de Tov vouy 
édoas, bs dnow Evdquos, kad avto- 
pati(wy Ta TOAAG ouvioTjCt. 

! The Placita attributed to 
Plutarch, i. 7, 5 (also ap. Eus. Pr. 
Ev. xiv. 16, 2), say, indeed: 6 & 
’Avataydpas pnoly, os elorhke: Kat” 
apxas T& cHmara vous (d€] abra 
duexdounoe Ocod Kal Tas yevéoeis 
tov bdwy éerolncev, and after men- 
tioning the similar exposition of 
Plato (in the Timeus) it is added : 
Kowas ody Guaptdvovo aupdrepar, 
Sr. Toy Gedy erolnoay emiaTpepope- 
yov tov avOowmlywv, 7) Kal rovTov 
xdpw ty Kdopoy KaTrarKevdovTa* 
Td) yap pakdpioy Kal &pPaptoy (Gov 

. Brow dv Tept Thy cvvoxhy TIS 
iStas edvSaimovias kad apOapalas ave- 
motpepés eort Tov dvOpwrlvwyv 
mpayudtwy Kakodaluwy 8 ay ety 
epydtou dinny Kal téxrovos axXGo- 
copay kat pepyuvav eis rHy Tod Kdo- 
fov katackeuvny. But to see in 
this passage ‘an explicit and 
clear testimony of Plutarch, which 
makes all further enquiry super- 
fluous,’ to believe that ‘ Plutarch 
ascribes so definitely to Anaxa- 
goras the superintending care of 
vovs, even in human affairs, that 
he even makes it a ground of cen- 
sure to this philosopher’ (Gladisch, 
Anax. d. u. Isr. 123; ef. 165), re- 
quires all the prejudice and hasti- 
ness into which the lively desire 
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of that belief in Providence which had such great im- 


portance with philosophers 


to substantiate a favourite opinion 
often betrays writers not otherwise 
deticient in learning or in the art 
of methodical enquiry. Gladisch 
knows as well as any of us that 
the Placita, in their present form, 
are not the work of Plutarch, but 
a much later compilation, patched 
together from various, and some- 
times very doubtful, sources; be- 
sides, he cannot be so unacquainted 
with Plutarch’s theological views 
as not to admit that it would be 
impossible for him to have raised 
such objections against the belief 
in Providence, aud _ especially 
against Plato’s conception of it ; 
he can scarcely dispute that the 
Epicurean origin of this belief 
appears absolutely certain at the 
first glance (cf. with the passage 
we are considering the quotations 
in Part m1. a, 370-390, 2nd ed.); 
and yet he speaks as though we 
were here concerned with the un- 
doubted testimony of Plutarch. 
The supposed Plutarch does not 
even say what Gladisch finds in 
him: he only gives as Anaxagoras’s 
own statement the same passage as 
all other writers, viz., that the 
Divine Novs formed the world: 
when he attributes to Anaxagoras 
the belief in a Divine Providence 
over men, this is simply an infer- 
ence of the Epicurean who was 
enabled by it to apply the usual 
objections of his school against 
that belief, to the Anaxagorean 
doctrine. This inference, however, 
has as historical evidence no higher 
valuethan, for example, the equally 
Epicurean exposition in Cie. NV. D. 
i. 11, 26 (ef. Krische, Forsch. 66), 
aecording to which vovs is a (gov 
endowed with sensation and mo- 
VOL. II. AA 


like Socrates, Plato, and 


tion. When Gladisch further (p. 
100 sq., 118) puts: into the mouth 
of our philosopher the propositions 
that there is nothing out of order 
and irrational in nature; that vods 
as the arranger of the universe is 
also the author of all which is 
usually regarded as evil,—this is 
more than can be proved. Arist. 
Metaph. xii. 10, 1075 b, 10, blames 
Anaxagoras indeed because Td 
evaytioy wh Tojou TE Gyabg Kab 
Té v@, but we ought not to con- 
clude from this that he referred 
evil also to the causality of vovs, 
for it is hkewise possible that he 
never attempted to solve the 
problem of the existence of evil; 
and Metaph. i. 4, 984 b, 8 sqq., 
32 sq., unmistakeably favours the 
latter view. The passage in Alex. 
ad. Metaph. 4 b, 4; Bon. 5538 b, 
1 Br.: ’Avataydpa Se 6 vods tod eb 
Te Kal KaK@s pdvoy Hv mointikoy 
altiov, @s elpnkey (sc. *Apioror.), 
would in no case prove much, for 
it would merely be an inference, 
and by no means a necessary infer- 
ence, from the principles of Anax- 
agoras (for Anaxagoras might 
equally well have derived evil from 
matter, as Plato did). It is, how- 
ever, manifest (as even Gladisch 
inclines to admit) that we ought 
here to read “ Kaa@s” for “ kakas.” 
Arist. Metaph i. 3,984 b, 10, and 
Alexander himself, p. 25, 22 Bon. 
537 a, 30 Br. describe the vots of 
Anaxagoras as the cause of the ed 
kal Karas, Still less can be inferred 
from Themist. Phys. 58 b (413 Sp.) : 
‘ According to Anaxagoras nothing 
irrational and unordered finds place 
in nature. He is rather in this 
passage opposing Anaxagoras frore 
his own standpoint. 
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the Stoics. Whether this be matter for praise or blame, 
in any case it proves that the inferences which would 
result from the conception of an omniscient framer of 
the world, ordering all things according to set purpose, 
were very imperfectly drawn by him; that he conse- 
quently cannot have apprehended this conception itself 
purely, or made clear to himself all that it involves. 
Anaxagoras’s doctrine of spirit is thus, on the one side, 
the point to which the realism of the older: natural 
philosophy leads up beyond itself; but on the other 
side, the doctrine still rests to some extent on the 
ground of this realism. The cause of natural Becoming 
and Motion is sought for, and what the philosopher 
finds is spirit; but because he has sought this higher 
principle primarily for the purpose of explaining nature, 
he can only employ it imperfectly ; the teleological view 
of nature is immediately changed into the mechanical 
view. Anaxagoras has, as Aristotle says, the final cause, 
and he uses it merely as motive force. 


2. Origin and System of the Universe. 


In order to form a world out of the original chaos, 
Mind first produced at one point of this mass a rotatory 
motion, which, immediately spreading, involved in its 
action an ever-increasing portion of the mass, and ex- 
tended itself further and further.!. This motion, 

1 Fr, & (sup. p. 343, 1): kal mAéov, note 8. In this description, 
Ths TEpLXwpHTLOs THS TvUTaons Vos Anaxagoras seems to have pri- 
exparnoev, dare mepixapiioat 7yv marily in view the idea of a fluid 
apxhy: Kal mparov amd Tod cuikpod mass, into which, a body being 


Hpkaro mepixwpnoat treire mAéov cast, there arise whirling eddies, 
mepiexapee, Kal mepixwphoe: ém) spreading ever further and further. 
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through its extraordinary swiftness, effected a division 
of the substances, which were in the first instance 
separated into two great masses,! according to the 
most universal distinctions of dense and rare, cold 
and warm, dark and bright, moist and dry;? and the 
reciprocal action of these is of decisive importance in 
the further conformation of things. Anaxagoras called 
them Aether and Air, including under Aether all that 
is warm, light and rare; and under Air all that is cold, 
dark and dense.* The dense and moist were driven by 
the rotation into the centre, and the rare and warm 
without, just as in all eddies of water or air the 


Perhaps it was some expression of 
this kind which gave rise to the 
erroneous statement of Plotinus, 
Enn.ii. 4,7, that the utyuais water. 

1 For the warm and dry are 
with Anaxagoras, as with the other 
physicists, identical with the rare 
and light, vide infra, note 3. 

2 Fr. 18 (7): eel Hptaro 6 
yoos Kwéew, amd TOD KWEeopévou 
mayTos amexpivero, kal doov extuvnoey 
6 vdos may TovTO SteKplOn’ Kiveo- 
pévoy 5€ Kal SiaKxpivopevwy 7 Tepl- 


xaépnois ToAAB pciAAov emote 
StaxpiverOar. Hy. 21 (11): oftw 


TOUTEWY TEpixwpEedYTwY TE Kal do- 
kpwouevwy bmd Bins Te kal Taxyv- 
THTOs: Biny be | TaxXvTHNs Tore, 7 
d& TaxuTis avtéwy ovdervl oie 
Xphuatt Thy TaxuTiTa tay viv 
edvTwy xpnudtrwy ev avOpdmo.ct, 
GAAG TavTws ToAAaTAaCiWs TAaXd 
éort, Fr, 8, 19, vide p. 337, 3. 

3 This theory, already advanced 
by Ritter (Jon. Phil. 266, Gesch. d. 
Phil. i. 321) and Zévort, 105 sq., is 
based upon the following passages. 
Anax. Hr, 1 (after what is quoted, 
p- 888, 1): wdrra yap anp Te Kal aibryp 


Karetxev, aupdtepa tmreipa edyra, 
TavTa yap pméeyioTa eveotiy ev Tolct 
ctpmact Kol mAnGe? Kod peydée?, 
Fr, 2: nai yap 6 anp nal 6 aidhp 
amokpiverat arb Tod meplexXovTos Tod 
TOAAOV. Kal Téye TEpLéxoy Urepdsy 
éori To wARO0s. Arist. De Colo, iii. 
3 (sup. p. 882, 1): aépa dt kal rip 
Miypa tovTwy Kal TOY LAwv oTreEp- 
barey mavreyv. . 0.0 Kal yiyvecOat 
mdvr’ ek tovTwy (air and fire): 7d 
yop wip kar roy aidépa mpocaryopever 
tavTé. Theophr. De Sensu, 59: 
b7t Td wey wavdy Kal AemtToy Oepudy 
To d€ muxvdy Kal mayb Wuxpdy, 
domep “Avat. Siape? tov dépa kat 
roy aidépa. That Anaxagoras un- 
derstood by ether the fiery ele- 
ment, is also confirmed by Arist. 
De Celo,i. 3, 270 b, 24; Meteor. 
i. 8, 339 b, 21; ii. 9, 369 b, 14. 
Similarly, Plut. Plac. ii. 18, 3; 
Simpl. De Celo, 55 a, 8, 268 b, 
43 (Schol. 475 b, 82, 513 a, 39); 
Alex. Meteorol. 73 a, 111 b; Olym 
piodorus, Meteorol. 6 a (Arist. 
Meteor. ed. Id. i. 140), where we 
read in addition that Anaxagoras 
derived aiéhjp from aw, 
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heavier elements are carried towards the centre.! 
From the lower mass of vapour water was at length 
secreted, and from water earth; from earth stone is 
formed through the action of cold.? Detached masses 
of stone, torn away from the earth by the force of the 
revolution, and having become incandescent in the 


ether, illumine the earth; 


these are the stars, includ- 


ing the sun.2 By means of the sun’s heat the earth, 


which at first consisted of 


1 Fr, 19, vide sup. p. 337, 3, 
ef, Arist. De Colo, ii. 18, 295 a, 9; 
Meteor. ii. 7; Simpl. Phys. 87 b; 
De Calo, 2385 b, 31 sqq. The 
words of Anaxagoras are followed 
by Hippol. Refut. i. 8, and less 
accurately by Diog. ii. 8. 

2 Fr, 20 (9): amd Tovréwy 
amoxpivomevav oummhyvuTar yi’ ek 
piv yap Tav vepeday Bdwp aroxpt- 
yerat, ex d& Tov Haros yh: ex dé 
Ths yas Alor cupmiyvuvTat ind 
Tod Wuxpod. The doctrine of the 
elements cannot be ascribed to 
Anaxagoras, either on the strength 
of this passage, or on that of the 
Aristotelian texts quoted p. 332, 1; 
334, 2. In his system it would 
have had quite another meaning 
from that of Empedocles; ef. the 
previous note, and Simpl De Celo, 
969 b, 14, 41 (Schol. 513 b, 1), 
281 a, 4. 

3 Plut. Lysand. c. 12: elvar de 
Kal tay toTpwy Exaotoy ovK ev H 
MEePvKE XOPA AL0ddy yap bvTa Bapen 
Adumew mey ayrepeloer Kal Tepi- 
KAdoer TOD alOépos, EAkeoOar St drd 
Blas opryysucvov [-a] divy ad rdv@ 
Ths mepipopas, &s mov kal Tb mp@rov 
expathon gy meoety devpo, TOY 
Wuxpav Kal Bapéwy dmroKpivomevoy 
rod maytés. Plac. ii. 18,3: *Avatay. 
roy mepikeluevoy aidépa, TUpiwoy Mey 


slime and mud,‘ was dried 


elvat Kata Thy ovclay. TH S evrovia 
THs Tepidwncews avapracovta mé- 
Tpous ek THS ys Kal KaTabActavTa 
rovTous haoTepicevat, Hippol. 0. c.: 
Hruov 5€ Kal ceAhvny Kal mavTa Th 
totpa Aldous eivar €urtpous cuumepi- 
Anobévtas tmd. THs Tov aiP€pos 
mepipopas. That Anaxagoras be- 
lieved the stars to be stones, and 
the sun in particular to be a red- 
hot mass (Al@os Sidaupos, mvipos 
didupos), we are repeatedly in- 
formed. Cf. (besides many other 
passages quoted by Schaubach, 
139s qq., 159) Plato, Apol. 26 D, 
Laws xii. 967 C.; Xenoph. Mem. 
iv. 7, 6 sq. According to Diog. 
ii. 11 sq., he appealed in support 
of this opinion to the phenomenon 
of meteoric stones. What is said 
in the Placita, as to the terrestrial 
origin of these stony masses, is con- 
firmed by the passages in Plutarch ; 
and not only so, but from the whole 
interconnection of his doctrines, it 
is impossible to see how he could 
have imagined stones arose except 
from the earth, or at any rate in 
the terrestrial sphere. Cf. the 
last two notes. The sun and moon 
must have arisen at the same time 
(Eudem. ap. Procl. in Tim, 258 C). 

* Cf. the following note and 
Tzetz. im Il. p. 42. 
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up, and the water that was left became, in consequence 
of evaporation, salt and bitter.! 

This cosmogony labours under the same difficulty 
that we find in all attempts to explain the origin of 
the universe. If on the one hand the substance of 
the world, and on the other the world-forming force, is 
eternal, how comes it that the world itself, at a definite 
moment of time, began to exist? We have no right, 
however, on that account to explain away the statements 
of our philosopher, which throughout presuppose a be- 
ginning of motion in time; or to adopt the opinion of 
Simplicius,? that Anaxagoras spoke of a beginning of 
motion merely for the sake of argument, without really 
believing in it. He himself adopts the same tone in 
speaking of the beginning of motion and the original 
intermixture as in treating of other subjects, and he 
nowhere implies by a single word that what he says 
has any other than the obvious sense. Aristotle * and 
Eudemus® both so understood him; and, indeed, it is 
impossible to see how he could have spoken of a con- 


1 Diog. ii. 8; Plut, Plac. iii. 
16, 2; Hippol. Refut. i. 8. Alex. 
Meteor. 91 b, ascribes to Anaxa- 
goras the statement (Arist. Meteor. 
i. 1, 353 b, 18) that the taste of 
sea-water is caused by the admix- 
ture of certain earthy ingredients ; 
only this admixture is not brought 
about (as Alexander seems first’ to 
have concluded from the passage 
in Aristotle) by percolation through 
the earth, but results from the 
original constitution of the fluid, 
the earthy portions of which re- 
mained behind in the process of 
evaporation. 


2 Phys, 257 6. 


3 So Ritter, Jon. Phil. 250 sqq. ; 
Gesch d. Phil. i. 818 sq.; Brandis, 
j. 250; Schleiermacher, Gesch. d. 
Phil. 44. 

4 Phys. viii. 1, 250 b, 24: nor 
yap exeivos [’Avat.|, du0d mavtwv 
tvtwy Kal Hpenotytwy Thy eretpov 
xpdvov, Kiynow eumorjoo Toy vou 
al Siaxpivat i 

5 Simpl. Phys. 273 a: 6 5¢é 
Evonuos wéuperar TH Avataydpa ov 
udvov &rix uy mpdtepoy odoay upta- 
cOat more Aéyer Thy Kiynow, GAM 
871 kal wept TOD diaevew 7) AfEew 
mort mapéAimey eimely, kolmep ovK 
byTos pavepod, 
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tinual increase of motion without presupposing a com- 
mencement of that motion. Simplicius, on the other 
hand, is no more to be trusted in this case than when 
he applies the intermixture of all substances to the 
unity of the Neo-Platonists and the first separation 
of opposites to the world of ideas;' but, in regard to 
the inherent difficulties of his presentation, Anaxagoras 
may easily have overlooked them, as others have done 
before and since his time. 
ask whether our philosopher supposed there would be at 
some time or other a cessation of motion, a return to 
the original state of the universe.? According to the 
most trustworthy witnesses he did not express himself 
clearly on this point ;* but his language respecting the 
increasing spread of motion‘ does not sound as if he 
contemplated any end to it, nor is there any connect- 
ing link with such a conception in his system. How 
should vods, after once bringing the world into order, 
again plunge it into chaos? This statement had its 
origin, no doubt, in a misunderstanding of that which 
Anaxagoras had said about the world and its alternating 
conditions.° Lastly, it is inferred from an obscure 


With more reason we may 


1 Phys. 8a; 33 bs8q.3 106 a; 
257 b; vide Schaubach, 91 sq. 

2 As Stobeeus, Hel. i. 416, main- 
tains. Since he classes Anaxagoras 
in this respect with Anaximander 
and other Ionians, we must under- 
stand his statement as referring to 
an alternate construction and de- 
struction of the world. 

8 Vide p. 357, 5; cf. Arist. 
Phys, viii. 1, 262 a, 10; Simpl. 
De Celo, 167 b, 138 (Schol. 491 b, 
10 sqq.). This last passage cannot 


be quoted in favour of the opposite 
view, for it only asserts that Anaxa- 
goras seems to regard the motion 
of the heavens and the repose of 
the earth in the centre as eternal. 
Itis stated more definitely in Simpl. 
Phys. 33 a, that he regarded the 
world as imperishable; but it is 
doubtful whether this is founded 
on any express statement of Anaxa- 
goras. 

+ Supra, p. 854, 1. 

5 According to Diog. ii. 10, he 
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fragment of his treatise! that Anaxagoras believed in 
many universes similar to our own;? but this conjec- 
ture I must also discard. For even if we attach no 
weight to the testimony of Stobzus,* that Anaxagoras 
taught the unity of the world;‘ yet, as he himself 
describes the world as one, he must certainly have re- 
garded it as an interdependen* whole, and this whole 
can only form one universal system, since the move- 
ment of the original mass proceeds from one centre, 
and in the separation of matter, like parts are brought 
into one and the same place—the heavy going down- 
wards, the light upwards. This fragment must there- 
fore refer, not to a distinct universe, but to a part of our 


own, most probably to the moon.? 


maintained that the mountains 
around Lampsacus would some 
time in the distant future be 
covered with the sea. Perhaps he 
was led to this conjecture by obser- 
yations like those of Xenophanes 
(Vol. I. p. 569). 

1 Fy, 4(10): avOpdmous re ouura- 
vive kad TaAAG (Ga. boa Wuxny Exel, 
Ka) Tolor ye avepdrow elvar Kal 
moras cuveknuevas Kal epya Kare- 
ckevacuéva, Gonep Tap juiv Kab 
Hérudv Te adToIow elvar Kal TeATYNY 
Kad TuAAG, Sorep Tap’ Nuiv, Kal Thy 
viv adroic: piew ToAAG TE kal 
qayToia @y éKkelvol TA OVHioTa TUVE- 
veixdwevor és Thy olknow xXpéovTat, 
Simpl. Phys. 6 b, speaking of this, 
makes use of the plural, robs ké- 


cuous; but this. is of no im- 
portance, 

2 Schaubach, 119 sq. 

3 Hel. i. 496. 


4 Hr. 11, sup, p.. 338, 2. 
®> The words (the context of 
which we do not know) may refer 


Beyond the world 


either to a different part of the 
earth from our own, or to the earth 
in a former state, or to another 
world. The first is not probable, 
as it could not be asserted of a 
different part of the world, that it 
likewise had a sun and moon, for 
Anaxagoras, entertaining the no- 
tions he did of the form of the 
earth and of the Above and Below 
(vide p. 860, 3), cannot’ have be- 
lieved in antipodes, in regard to 
whom the observation might have 
been in place. The second ex- 
planation is excluded by the present 
forms eivai, pve, xpéovra. There 
remains, therefore, only the third, 
and we can but suppose that the 
moon is intended; moreover, we 
know that Anaxagoras elsewhere 
says it is inhabited, and calls it an 
earth, If a moon is also assigned 
to it, this would then signify that, 
another star is related to the moon 
as the moon is to the earth, 
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spreads infinite matter, of which more and more is 
drawn into the cosmos,! by means of the advancing 
vortex. Of this infinite Anaxagoras said it rested in 
itself, because it has no space outside itself in which it 
could move.? 

In his theories concerning the arrangement of the 
universe, Anaxagoras is for the most part allied with 
the ancient Ionian physicists. In the midst of the 
whole rests the earth as a flat cylinder, borne, on ac- 
count of its breadth, upon the air.2 Around the earth 
the heavenly bodies moved at the beginning, laterally ; 
so that the pole which is visible to us stood always per- 
pendicularly over the centre of the plane of the earth. 
Afterwards the position of the earth became oblique, 
and on account of this the stars, during part of their 
course, go under it. As to the order of the heavenly 
bodies, Anaxagoras agreed with all the more ancient 
astronomers in placing the sun and moon next the 
earth ; but he thought that between the moon and the 
earth there were other bodies invisible to us: these, as 
well as the earth’s shadow, he supposed to be the cause 
of lunar eclipses,° while eclipses of the sun were caused 


¥ Vide supra, p. 354,1; 855. 3. 

2 Arist. Phys. iti. 5, 205 b, 1: 
Avataydpas 8 arémws Aéyer mp) 
Tis Tov amelpov povas otnptCew 
yap aitd aitd pnot rd kmetpov. 
tovto d€ bts év ait@ %AAO yap 
ovdty meptexer. Of. what is quoted 
from Melissus, Vol. I. p. 635. 

3 Arist. De Clo, ii. 18, vide 
supra, p. 249, 2; Meteor. ii. 7, 365 
a, 26 sqq.; Diog. ii. 8; Hippol. 
Refut. i. 8; Alex. Meteor. 66 b, 
and others ap. Schaub. 174 sq. 
According to Simplicius, De Celo, 


167 b, 18 (Sehol. 491 b, 10), he 
mentioned the force of the rotation 
as a further reason for the quies- 
cence of the earth ; but Simplicius 
seems here to be unwarrantably 
transferring to him what Aristotle 
says of Empedocles; ef p 156. 2,3. 

+ Diog. ii. 9; Plut. Plac. ii. 8; 
also Hippol. i. 8 (cf. Vol. I. p. 293, 
4; and sup. 251, 1). 

5 Hippol. U..¢. p. 22; Stob. Eel. 
i. 560, according to Theophrastus, 
also Diog. ii, 11; cf. Vol. I. p. 
465, 3. 
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solely by the passing of the moon between the earth 
and sun." The sun he held to be much larger than it 
seems to us, though he had no idea of its real size.? 
As we have already seen, he described it as a glowing 
mass of stone. The moon he believed to have moun- 
tains and valleys like the earth, and to be inhabited by ' 
living beings;* and this, its terrestrial nature, he 
thought, explained why its own light (as shown in lunar 
eclipses) was so dim;‘ its ordinary brighter light he 
derived from the reflection of the sun, and though it is 
not to be supposed that he himself made this discovery,° 
yet he was certainly one of the first to introduce it 
into Greece. How he accounted for the annual revo- 
lution of the sun, and the monthly changes of the 


1 Hippol. é. ¢., also the observa- 
tion: obTos apdpice Tp@Tos Ta TreEph 
Tas eékAeclWers Kal gwricuors, cf. 
Plut. Mic. c, 23: 6 yap mpdros 
capéotatéy Te MavTwr Kal Oappared- 
Tatoy mepl ceAnYNS KaTavyacuav 
Kal gkias Adyor eis ypaphy KarabE- 
pevus “Avakarydpas, 

* According to Diog. ii. 8; 
Hippol. /. c., he said it was larger, 
and according to Plut. Plac. ii. 21, 
many times larger than the Pelo- 
ponnesus, while the moon (accord- 
ing to Plut. Fac. L. 19,9, p. 932) 
was the same size as that peninsula. 

8 Plato, Apol. 26 D: toy pev 
HAwov AlBov pnoly eivar thy 6& 
cednyny ynv. Diog. ii. 8; Hippol. 
1. ¢.; Stob. 1. 550 parall. (supra, p. 
249, 3); Anaxag. Fr. 4 (supra, p. 
359, 1). From Stob. i. 664, it would 
seem (and it is besides probable 
in itself) that Anaxagoras con- 
nected with this the face in the 
moon ; according to Sehol. Apoll. 
hod, i. 498 (vide Schaubach, 161), 


ef. Plut. Fac. L. 24, 6, he explained 
the fable that the Nemean lion had 
fallen from the heavens by the 
conjecture that he might have 
come from the moon. 

4 Stob. 1. 564; Olympiod. in 
Meteor. 15 b, i. 200 Id. 

5 Parmenides maintained this 
before him, and Empedocles con- 
temporaneously with him, vide 
Vol. 1. p. 600, 2, and sep. p. 156, 8. 
The former, y. 144, for this reason 
calls the moon: vuxtipats epi 
yalav drdwevov wAAdTpiov Pas. On 
the other hand, the discovery is 
wrongly ascribed to Thales (Vol. I. 
p. 225, 1). 

§ Plato, Crat. 409 A: 8 éxeivos 
PAvat.| vewor) ereyev, Ort | TEAHYN 
amd Tod HAlov Exes 7d POs. Plat. 
Fac. Lun. 16,.7, p. 929; Hippol. 
t. ¢.; Stob. i. 668; cf. p. 846; 3. 
According to Plutarch’s Place. i. 
28, 2, the Sophist Antiphon still 
thought the moon shone by her 
own light. 
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moon, cannot be discovered with certainty.! The stars 
he supposed to be, like the sun, glowing masses, the 
heat of which we do not feel on account of their dis- 
tance and their colder surroundings;? like the moon 
they have, besides their own light, a light borrowed 
from the sun; in this respect he makes no distinction 
between planets and fixed stars: those to which the 
sun’s light cannot penetrate at night, because of the 
earth’s shadow, form the milky way.’ 
is always from east. to west.* 


Their revolution 
From the close juxtaposi- 
tion of several planets arises the phenomenon of comets.” 


How Anaxagoras explained the various meteoro- 
iogical and elemental phenomena is here only shortly 
indicated,’ as we must now examine, in detail, his 


theories respecting living beings and man. 


1 From Stob. Hel.i.526; Hippol. 
1. c. we only learn that the pe- 
riodical return of both is derived 
from the resistance of the condensed 
air driven before them; and the 
reason the moon returns oftener in 
her course than the sun, is said to 
be that the sun by his heat warms 
and rarefies the air, and so conquers 
this resistance for a longer period. 
Cf. Vol. I. p. 276, 1. 

2 Hippol. 2. c. and supra, p. 
356, 3. 

3 Arist. Meteor. i. 8, 345 a, 25, 
and his commentators: Diog. ii. 9; 
Hippol. J. ¢.; Plut. Plac. in. 1, 7, 
ef. p. 252, 2. 

4 Plut. Place. ii. 16. Democri- 
tus was of the same opinion. 

- 5& Arist, Meteor. i.6; Alex. and 
Olympiod. ad h. 1. supra, p. 252, 3; 
Diog. ii. 9; Plut. Plac. iii. 2, 3; 
Sehol. in Arat, Diosem. 1091 (859). 

6 Thiinder and lightning arise 


from the breaking forth of the 
ethereal fire through the clouds 
(Arist. Meteor. ii. 9, 369 b, 12; 
Alex. ad h. 1. 111 b; Plut. Plac. 
ili. 3, 3; Hippol. 2. ¢. Sen. Naz. 
Qu. ii. 19; ef. 11. 12, less precisely 
Diog. ii. 9), similarly hurricanes 
and hot blasts (rudeyv and mpn- 
athp, Plac. l.c.); other winds from 
the eurrent of air heated by the 
sun (Hippol. 2. ¢.); hail from 
vapours, which, heated by the sun, 
ascend to an altitude at which they 
freeze (Arist. Meteor. i. 12, 348 b, 
12; Alex. Meteor. 85 b, 86 a; 
Olymp. Meteor. 20, ap. Philop. 
Meteor. 106 a, i. 229, 233 Id.); 
falling stars are sparks which the 
fire on high emits by reason of 
its oscillation (Stob. Eel. i. 580; 
Diog. ii. 9; Hippol. 1. ¢.); rain- 
bows and mock suns are caused 
by the refraction of the sun’s rays 
in the clouds (Place, i. 5, 11; 
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3. Organic Beings. Man. 


Ir, in opposition to the prevalent opinion of his time, 
our philosopher degraded the stars into lifeless masses 
which are moved by Mind in a purely mechanical 
manner, through the rotation of the whole, in living 
beings he recognises the immediate presence of Mind. 
‘In all things are parts of all except Mind, but in some 
Mind is also.’! ‘That which has a soul, the greater 
things and the smaller, therein rules Mind’? In 
what way Mind could exist in particular things he 
doubtless never inquired; but, from his whole exposi- 
tion and mode of expression, it is clear that there 
floated before him the analogy of a substance which is 
in them in an extended manner.’ This substance, as 
has already been shown, he conceived as homogeneous 
in all its parts, and he accordingly maintained that the 
mind of one creature was distinguished from that of 
another, not in kind, but in degree: all mind is alike, 
but one is greater, another less.4 It does not, however, 
follow from this that he necessarily reduced the dif- 
ferences of mental endowment to the varieties of cor- 
poreal structure.° He himself speaks expressly of a 


Schol. Venet. ad Il, p. 547) ; earth- 
quakes by the penetrating of the 
ether into the hollows by which 
the earth is pierced (Arist. Meteor. 
ii. 7; Alex. ad h, 1, 106 b; Diog. 
i. 9; Hippol. 7. ¢.; Plut. Plae. iii. 
15, 4; Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 9; Am- 
mian. Mare. xvii. 7, 11, ef. Ideler, 
Arist. Meteorol. i. 587 sq.); the 
rivers are nourished by rain, and 
also by the subterranean waters 
(Hippol. é. ¢. p. 20); the inunda- 
tions of the Nile are the result of 


the melting of the snow on the 
Ethiopian mountains (Diodor. i, 
38, &c.). Vide on these subjects 
Schaubach, 170 sqq., 176 sqq. 

1 Fr. 7, vide p. 272, 1. 

2 Hr. 8, p, 843, 1, kKpareiv, as 
is clear from what immediately 
follows, indicates moving force. 
Cf. Arist. swp. 847, 2. 

3 Vide sup. 345 sq. 

4 Cf. p. 343. 

5 As is thought by Tennemann, 
i.a; i. 326 sq.; Wendt, adh. 1. p. 
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various amount of mind,! and this is quite logical 
according to his own presuppositions. Also, when he 
said that man is the most sensible of all living beings, 
because he has hands,? he probably did not mean to 
deny the advantage of a superior order of mind,’ but 
is merely employing a strong expression for the value 
and indispensability of hands.* | Nor can we suppose 
that, Anaxagoras regarded the soul itself as something 
corporeal, as air. On the other hand, Aristotle is right 
in asserting that he made no distinction between the 
soul and Mind,° and in transferring to the soul upon 
this presupposition what Anaxagoras primarily says of 


Mind, that it is the moving force.® 


and everywhere that which 


417 sq.; Ritter, Jon. Phil. 290; 
Gesch. d. Phil. i. 828; Schaubach, 
188 ; Zévort, 185 sq., &e. 

1 In the Placita, v. 20, 3, the 
opinion is aseribed to him that all 
living beings have active, but all 
have not passive intelligence ; this 
he cannot possibly have said; and 
in order to express the special pre- 
rogative of man above animals, the 
sentence must be inverted. 

2 Arist. Part. Anim. iv. 10, 
687 a, 7: *Avataydpas wev ody dno, 
did Td Xelpas Exew Ppovipwtatov 
elvat TOV (hwy &vOpwmrov. Cf. the 
verse in Syncellus, Chron. 149 ¢, to 
which the Anaxagoreans are there 
said to appeal: xetpOv GAAUBLEVwY 
&pper moAvuntis *AOnyn. 

8 This is also shown by the 
observation of Plutarch, De For- 
tund, c. 8, p. 98: ‘in respect of our 
bodies, we are far surpassed by the 
beasts :’ eumeiply 5& Kal pynun Kab 
copia kal réxvn Kara ‘Avataydpay 
opay Te adtaev xpoucba kal BAlrTo~ 


Mind is always 
moves matter. Even if a 


pev Kal duéryouev Kal pepopery Kab 
&youey cvAAauBavorTes. 

4 Plac.iv.8, 2: of 8 am ’Avata- 
yépou aepoeidh edrcydy Te Kal Toya 
[thy wuxnv]. This theory is more 
definitely aseribed to Anaxagoras 
and Archelaus, ap. Stob. Hcl. i. 
796; Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. v. 18, 
p. 72; ch. Tert. De An. er i123 
Simpl. De An. 7b; ap. Philop. De 
An. B. 16 (Anaxagoras described 
the soul as a self-moving number); 
Brandis, Gr.-Rém. Phil. i. 264, 
rightly substitutes Zevoxpdrys. Cf. 
ibid. e. 5. 

5 De An. 1, 2; sup. p. 347, 2; 
ibid. 405 a, 13: ’Avataydpas 5 eoure 
bev Erepov A€yew Wuxhy Te Kal vovy, 
domep elmouev Kal mpdtepov, xpiTat 
F augoty as mid ptoe, TAHY apxhy 
ye ete. vide p. 343, 1. 

6 J, ¢. 404 a, 25: duolws 5 Kal 
-Avatarydpas Wuxhy elvar Ayer THY 
Kwovdoar, Kal ef Tis BAAOS elpnKey ws 
Td may éxlynoe vods, 
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being moves itself, it must be Mind which produces 
this motion, not only mechanically, from without, but 
from within ; in such a being, consequently, Mind itself 
must dwell—it becomes in him a soul.! 

This animating influence of mind Anaxagoras re- 
cognises even in plants, to which, like Empedocles and 
Democritus, he ascribes life and sensibility.2. The 
origin of plants he explains in accordance with the 
fundamental ideas of his system; for he supposed their 
germs to come from the air,? which, like the other 
elements, is a mixture of all possible seeds.4 In the 
same manner the animals originally arose;> the slimy 
earth was fructified by the germs contained in the 
sther.° This was asserted contemporaneously by Em- 


1 Cf. p. 368. 

27So Plut. Qu. Nec. 1, p. 911; 
Ps.-Arist. De Plant.c. 1, 815 a, 15; 
b, 16 (sup. p. 159, 4; 263, 2): 6 ev 
*Avakaydpas kal (Ga elvar [Ta puta] 
Kal Hdec0a Kal Avmeto Oa elme, TH TE 
&roppon Tay piAAwy kal TH avéjoe 
TovTO ékAopBavwv. According to 
the same treatise, c. 2, he also 
attributed breath to plants; on the 
other hand, Arist. De Respir. 2, 440 
b, 30. refers ravra to (ga only. 

3 Theophr. H, Plant. iii. 1, 4: 
*Avataydpas ev Toy dépa mdvTwy 
pdokwy exew onéppara’ Kal radra, 
ovykatapepdueva TH BOaTL yevvav 
7a putd, Whether it is meant that 
plants are still produced in this 
manner is not clear. According to 
Arist. De Plant. ce. 2, 817 a, 25, 
Anaxagoras called the sun the 
father, and the earth the mother 
of plants ; but this is unimportant. 

4 Cf. on this subject p. 332, 1. 

5 Yet their higher nature seems 
to be indicated in the derivation of 


their seeds, not from the air and 
moisture, but from the fiery ele- 
ment, the ether. 

§ Tren. Adv. Haer, ii. 14, 2: 
Anaxagoras . . . . dogmatizavit, 
facta animalia decidentibus e colo 
in terram seminibus. Hence Euri- 
pides, Chrysipp. Fr. 6 (7): souls 
arise from ethereal seeds, and 
return after death to the ether, as 
the body returns to the earth from 
which it sprang. This is not con- 
tradicted but rather completed by 
what we read in Hippol. Refut. i. 
8, p. 22, and Diog. ii. 9: Ga Sé 
THY apxhy ev type yevérOa, werd 
Tavita b€ ef GAAHAwy, and, Ga 
yeverba e& typod Kal Oepuod kab 
yewbous* torepoy 5& et AAAHAwY. 
According to Plut. Place. ii. 8, this 
happened befure the inclination of 
the plane of the earth (sup. p. 360, 
4); as Anaxagoras doubtless as- 
sumed because the sun might then 
work upon the earth without in- 
terruption. 
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pedocles, previously by Anaximander and Parmenides, 
and subsequently by Democritus and Diogenes.’ An- 
axagoras also agrees with Empedocles and Parmenides 
in his theories on generation and the origin of the 
sexes.2 Of his opinions about animals, excepting the 
assertion that all animals breathe,’ tradition has told us 
nothing of any importance;* and the same may be 
said (with the exception of what has already been 
quoted) of our information concerning the corporeal 


life of man.° 


The statement that he represented the 


soul as perishing at its separation from the body is very 


1 Vide sup. p. 159 sq.; Vol. I. 
pp. 256, 601; Vol. II. 255, 1; Vol. 
J. 295. Also the Anaxagoreans, 
Archelaus (vide infra), and Euri- 
pides, ap. Diodor. i. 7. 

2 According to Aristotle, Gen. 
Anim. iv. 1, 793 b, 80; Philop. 
Gen. An, 81 b, 83 b; Diog. i. 9; 
Hippol. J. ¢. (certain divergences, 
ap. Cehsorin. Di. Nat. 5, 4. 6, 6, 8; 
Plut. Plac. v. 7, 4, need not be con- 
sidered), he supposed that the male 
alone furnished the seed, the female 
only the place for it; the sex of 
the child is determined by the 
nature and origin of the seed ; boys 
spring from the right side of the 
uterus, and girls from the left. 
Of. sup. Vol. I. p. 601, 4; Vol. IT. 
p. 162,5. Censorinus further says 
that he thought the brain of the 
fetus was formed first, because all 
the senses proceed from this; that 
the body was formed from the 
ethereal warmth contained in the 
seed (which harmonises well with 
what is quoted in 365, 6), and that 
the child received nourishment 
through the navel. According to 
Cens. 5, 2, he op osed the opinion 
of his contemporary Hippo (Vol. I. 


p. 282, 5) that the seed comes from 
the marrow. 

8 Arist. De Respir. 2,470 b, 30, 
The Scholia ad h. 1. (atter. Simpl. 
De An.Venet. 1527), p. 164 b, 167 a. 
With Diogenes, this theory, which 
he shared with Anaxagoras, stands 
in connection with his view of the 
nature of the soul. With Anaxa- 
goras this is not the case (vide p. 
365, 6); but the thought must have 
beenobvious to him, that all things, 
in order to live, must inhale vital 
warmth. Cf. p. 365, 6. 

4 We have only the observa- 
tions in Aristotle, Gen. Anim. iii., 
that he thought certain animals 
copulate through the mouth; and 
ap. Athen. ii. 57 d, that he called 
the white in the ege the milk of 
birds. 

5 According to Plut. Place. v. 
25, 8, he said that sleep merely 
concerned the body and not the 
soul; in support of which he no 
doubt appealed to the activity of 
the soul in dreams. According te 
Arist. Part. An. iv. 2..677 a, 5, he 
(or possibly his disciples only) de- 
rived feverish diseases from the 
gall, 
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uncertain ;! and it is a question whether he ever ex- 
pressed any opinion on this point. From his own pre- 
suppositions, however, we must necessarily conclude 
that mind, as such, is indeed eternal, like matter; but 
that mental individuality is, on the contrary, as perish- 
able as corporeal. 

Among mental activities Anaxagoras seems to have 
kept that of the intellect primarily in view, as indeed 
knowledge appeared to him personally (vide infra) 
to be the highest end of life. But though he de- 
cidedly gave the preference to thought over sensible 
perception, yet he seems to have treated more at length 
of the latter than of the former. In contradiction to 
the ordinary theory, he adopted the view of Heracleitus, 
that the sense-perception is called forth, not by that 
which is akin, but by that which is opposite to it. 
That which is of like kind, he says, makes on its like 
no impression, because it introduces no change in it; 
only the unlike works upon another, and for this reason 
every sense-perception is united with a certain distaste.” 


1 Plut. 7. ¢. under the title 
motépov éotly tmvos 7) Odvaros, 
duxiis 7} céwaros ; continues: elvau 
dé nal Wuxts Odvarov Thy diaxwpt- 
oudv, This statement is the more 
untrustworthy, as the proposition 
that death concerns the body only, 
and not the soul, is referred to 
Leucippus, and on the other hand, 
Empedoeles, in spite of his belief 
in immortality, is credited with 
the theory that it concerned both. 
It is plain that no inference can be 
drawn from the expression ap. 
Diog. ii. 11; Cie. Tuse. i. 48, 104 
(vide inf. 371, 5); and the utter- 
ances, ap. Diog. i. 13, Al. V. Z. 


ili, 2, &e., if they are historical, 
would rather seem to show that he 
regarded death as a simple neces- 
sity of nature, without thinking 
of a future life after death; but 
this inference would be likewise 
uncertain. 

* Theophr. De Sensw, 1: epi 
8 aicOjcews ai ev moda) nad Kadd- 
Aou Sétar dbo eioly, of wev yap To 
éuolw rowdow, of & TO evayely. 
To the former belong Parmenides, 
Empedocles, and Plato; to the 
latter Anaxagoras and Heracleitus. 
§ 27: "Avataydpas 8 ylyecdar pev 
Tots évaytios* Td yap buoLov arabes 
and tod duotov’ Kal? éExdorny dé 
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The chief confirmation of his theory lay however, he 
believed, in the consideration of the several senses. 
We see because of the reflection of objects in the 
apple of the eye: this reflection is formed, according 
to Anaxagoras, not in the part which resembles the 
object in colour, but which is different; as the eye is 
dark, we can see in the day if the objects are illumi- 
nated; but in certain instances the opposite is the case." 
Similarly with touch and taste; we receive the impres- 
sion of heat and cold from such things only as are warmer 
or colder than our body ; we perceive the sweet with the 
bitter, the fresh with the salt element in ourselves.2_ So 
we smell and hear the opposite with the opposite; the 
more precise explanation of smell is that it arises from 
respiration; of hearing, that the tones are transmitted 
to the brain through the cavity of the skull? In 
respect to all the senses, Anaxagoras believed that large 
organs were more capable of perceiving the great and 


meiparat dipiduerv. After this has 
been shown in detail, he continues, 
§ 29: &macay 8 alobnow preva 


supra, p. 165, 3. 
3 7. ce. Concerning hearing and 
tones, other writers tell us a few 


Adbmns: (similarly in § 17) 87ep dy 
* Sdterev &kdAovdoy elvar TH dmobErer. 
may yop Td Gvduo.oy ard uevoy mévoy 
mapéxet, as we clearly see in those 
sensible impressions, which are 
especially strong and lasting. Cf. 
p. 89, 2. 

1 Theophr. 1. c. § 27. 

2 1. c, 28 (cf. 36 sqq.), where 
it is thus expressed: the sensation 
follows Kata THY AAenbi Thy Exd- 
otov' TdyTa yap evuTdpxew ev jury. 
Cf. with the last proposition the 
quotations from Anaxagoras, p. 
338 sq., from Parmenides, Vol. I. 
p. 165, 8, and from Empedocles, 


further particulars. According to 
Plut. Place. iv. 19, 6, Anaxagoras 
believed tliat the voice was caused 
by the current of air proceeding 
from the speaker striking against 
condensed air and returning to the 
ears ; in this way also he explained 
the echo. According to Plut. Qu. 
Conv. vil. 3, 3, 7 sq., Arist. Probl. 
xi. 33, he thought that the air 
was made to vibrate with a tremu- 
lous motion by the heat of the sun, 
as we see in solar motes; and that 
in consequence of the noise that 
results from this, we hear less dis- 
tinetly by day than by night. 
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distant, and smaller organs the small and near.’ As to 
the share of vods in the sense-perception, he does not 
seem to have expressed any definite opinion, but to 
have presupposed, notwithstanding, that vods is the 
percipient subject, while the senses are merely organs 
of perception.? 

But if the sense-perception is conditional on the 
nature of the bodily organs, we cannot expect that it 
should reveal to us the true nature of things. Every 
corporeal thing is an intermixture of the most various 
ingredients; how then can any object be purely re- 
flected in it? Spirit alone is pure and unmixed: it 
alone can separate and distinguish things; it alone can 
procure us true knowledge. The senses are too weak 
to ascertain truth. This Anaxagoras proved from the 
fact that we do not perceive the minute atoms which 
are intermingled in a body, nor the gradual transitions 
from one state into the opposite. That he therefore 
denied all possibility of knowledge,‘ or declared all 


presentations to be alike 


1 Theophr. i. c. 29 sq. 

? This seems to be conveyed 
by the words of Theophrastus, De 
Sensu, 38. He says Clidemus 
(vide infra) supposed that the 
ears do not themselves perceive 
objects, but transfer the sensation 
to vots, ovx Somep *Avataydpas 
Gpxny Tove mavrwy Toy vody. 

3 Sext. Math. vii. 90: ’A. as 
aofevets SiaBéAAwy Tas aicOhoess, 
“tmd ahavpdtyntos aitay,” pnow, 
‘ov duvatol écuev Kpivew Tarnbés ” 
(Fr, 25). tlOnor 5¢ riotw abtaey 
THs amotias Thy map& miKpoy TeV 
Xpoudray ekaddayhy. ei vap dto 
AdBommev Xpduara, weAay cad AeuKdy, 
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true,” we cannot suppose, 


elra ek Oarépov cis bdrépoy Kurd 
oraydva, wapeyxéomev, od Suvhrerat 
n bys Siaxplvew ras mapd pixpdy 
MeTaBoAds, Kalrep mpos Thv prow 
tmoxeimevas. The further reason, 
that the senses cannot distinguish 
the constituents of things, is alluded 
to in the passages quoted, p. 272, 2, 
and in the statement (Plac. i. 3, 9; 
Simpl. De Colo, 268 b, 40; Scho. 
513 a, 42) that the so-called 
duoromepy are perceived, not by the 
senses, but by the reason alone. 

4 Cie. Acad. i. 12, 44. 

5 Arist. Metaph. iv. 5, 1009 b, 
25: "Avataydpov 5& Kal ardpbeyua 
kynuovevera mpds THy Eralpwr Tivds, 
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since he himself states his opinions with full dogmatic 
conviction; as little can we infer, as Aristotle does, 
from the doctrine of the mixture of all things, that he 
denied the law of contradiction;! for his opinion is 
not that opposite qualities belong to one and the same 
thing as such, but that different things are inextrica- 
bly intermingled; the inferences which a later writer, 
rightly or wrongly, derives from his propositions ought 
not to be ascribed to himself. He regards the senses, 
“indeed, as inadequate; he admits that they only in- 
struct us imperfectly as to the nature of things; yet he 
argues from phenomena to their hidden causes,? having 
really attained to his own theory in this and no other 
way; and as the world-creating Mind knows all things, 
so the portion of Mind which is in man must be allowed 
its share in this knowledge. When it is said that he 
declared reason to be the criterion,* this is true in fact, 
though not literally. He doubtless never attempted any 
precise definitions of the nature and distinctive character 
of thought.* 


The moral life of man was, in all probability, not 


Sri TowadT abrots Zora Ta bvTa via 
ty broAdBwouw, which, if the tradi- 
tion is true, no doubt is only in- 
tended to assert that things contain 
jor us another meaning when we 
consider them from another stand- 
point; the course of the world 
will correspond to our wishes, or 
contravene them, according as we 
have a right or a wrong theory of 
the world. Cf. also Ritter, Jon. 
Phil. 295 sq. The alteration which 
Gladisch, Anaw. uw. d. Isr, 46, pro- 
poses in the words of Anaxagoras, 
and the explanation he gives of 


them, hardly require a refuta- 
tion. 

1 Metaph. iv. 4, 5, 17, 1007 b, 
25, 1009 a, 22 sqq. 1012 a, 24, xi, 
6, 1063 b, 24; Alex. in Metaph. 
p. 295, 1 Bon, 684 a, 9 Br. 

2 Supra, p. 272, 2. 

3 Sext. Math. vii. 91: ’Avat. 
kowas Tov Adyov Epn KpiTHpLoy Eivas. 

4 This we must infer from the 
silence of the fragments, and of all 
testimony: even Philop. De An. 
C 1, 7, does not ascribe the Aris- 
totelian definitions: “ 6 kuplas Aeyd- 
Mevos vods 6 KaT& Thy ppdynow,” 
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included by Anaxagoras in the sphere of his scientific 
enquiry. There are, indeed, some isolated expressions 
of his, in which he describes the contemplation of the 
cosmos as the highest task of man,! and blames the 
superficiality of the ordinary view of life;? and traits 
are related of him which evince an earnest and yet 
gentle disposition,’ a magnanimous indifference to 
external possessions,‘ and a quiet fortitude in distress ;5 


“6 yods amAuts dytiBoAats Tots 
Tpayuaci avTiBdAdAwy 7 eyvw 7) 
ove €yvw,” to the philosopher him- 
self; he only makes use of them 
in the diseussion of his doctrines. 

1 Eudem,. Hth..i. 5, 1216 a, 10 
(and others, p. 326, 2), says (pretix- 
ing gaciy): Anaxagoras replied 
to the question why life has any 
value: Tod Oewpijca [évexa] tov 
ovpavby Kat Thy wep) Toy bro Koc poy 
vat, Diog.ii.7: mpos roy eimdyta: 
“ ovdév gor meAee THS marpldos ;” 
“edpnpet, pn, euol yap kal opddpa 
méAet THs marptbos,” 8el~as Toy odpa- 
véy. He calls his country the 
heavens either because his interest 
and his thoughts are at home 
there, or because of the theory 
mentioned p. 365, 6, on the origin 
of the soul; or in allusion to both 
at once, he may mean that the 
heavens from which our soul 
springs are the worthiest object 
of its interest. 

2 Hudem. /. c.c. 4, 1215 b, 6: 
°Avak. . . . epwrnbels, Tis 6 evdatmo- 
véotatos; ‘‘ovOels, elmev, dv ov 
voulCes, GAN Utomos &v tls cor 
pavetn.” 

3 Cie. Acad. ii. 23, 72, praises 
his grave and dignified demeanour; 
Plut. Per. c. 5, ascribes the well- 
known seriousness of Pericles to 
his intercourse with Anaxagoras ; 
and Allian, V. H. viii. 13, relates 


that he was never seen to laugh; 
on the other hand, the anecdote 
told of him in Plut. Prace. Ger. 
Reip. 27, 9, p. 820; Diog. ii. 14, 
that on his death-bed. he asked, 
instead of any other honours, that 
the children might have a holiday 
from school on the anniversary of 
his death, shows a genial and 
kindly disposition. 

+ Cf. what is said, p. 326, 2, on 
the neglect of his property, All 
the more incredible is the calumny 
ap. Tert. <Apologet. c. 46. The- 
mistius, Orat. ii. 80 C, uses dicaid- 
Tepos *Avataydpou proverbially. 

® According to Diog. ii. 10 sqq. 
he replied to the news of his con- 
demnation (this, however, is also 
told by Diog. ii. 35, of Socrates) 
that ‘the Athenians as well as 
himself have been long ago con- 
demned to death by nature:’ to 
the observation, “ éorephOns >AQn- 
valwov,” “ob pev ody, GAN éerezvor 
€40d ;” to a condolence upon his 
being forced to die in banishment, 
‘itis the same distance everywhere 
to Hades’ (this is also in Cie. Tuse. 
i. 48, 104); to the news of the 
death of his sons: 75ew avbrods 
Ovnrovs yervhoas. The last is told 
by Plut. Cons. ad. Apoll. 33, p. 
118; Panaetius ap. Plut. Coh. Ira, 
16, p. 463 E, and by many others, 
but of Solon and Xenophon as well 
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but we know of no scientific rules belonging to this 
department,! and even the statements mentioned above 
are not taken from the treatise of our philosopher. 

Nor did he enter much into the subject of religion. 
The charge against him was made, indeed, on the score 
of atheism, that is, denial of the gods of the state ;7 but 
this censure was only based on his theories about the 
sun and moon: as to the relation of these theories to 
the popular faith he had doubtless hardly expressed an 
opinion. The same is probably the case in regard to 
his naturalistic explanation of phenomena, in which 
his contemporaries were accustomed to see miracles 
and portents.? Lastly, he is said to have been the first 
to interpret the Homeric myths in a moral sense ;* 
but it would appear that in this respect he is wrongly 
credited with what really belongs to his disciples,° 
and especially to Metrodorus;® for if the allegorical 


as Anaxagoras, vide Schaubach, 
p. 53. 

1 The statement of Clemens, 
Strom. ii. 416 D (repeated by 
Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. xi. 8, p. 152): 
?Avataydpay . . . Thy Oewplay pdvat 
tov Blov téAos elvat kal Thy ard 
tavtTns édevOeplay, is no doubt de- 
rived simply from the ethics of 
Eudemus (supra, p. 371, 1). 

2, Vide the writers cited p. 
328, 3; Iren. ii. 14, 2, calls him 
for this reason Anaxagoras, qui et 
atheus cognominatus est. 

3 Such as the much talked of 
stone of Aigospotamos, ap. Diog. 
ii. 11, and the ram with one horn, 
ap. Plut. Per. 6. 

4 Diog. i. 11: Soxet 5 rparos, 
Kabd dnor PaBwpivos év mavtodamy 
ioropla, thy ‘Ownpov rolnow aroph- 


vaoOat elvar wep) aperis Kad SiKato~ 
cbvns: emt mAéoy 5& mpoorivar Tod 
Adyou Mytpddwpoy roy Aaubarnvoy 
yvapimoy dyta avTod, by Kal mp@rov 
omovddoat TOD TolnTodD wept Ti 
guouhy tpayuarelaev,  Heraclit. 
Alleg. Homer. c. 22, p. 46, has no 
connection with this. 

5 Syncell. Chron. p. 149 C: 
€punvevouat dt of ’Avataydpior Tods 
mvOdSers Oeods, vodv mey Toy Ala, 
Thy 58 °AOnvav réxvnr, b0ev Kal O° 
xeipay, ete. Vide p. 364, 2. 

8 Vide concerning Metrodorus 
(who is also mentioned by Alex. 


’ Meteorol. 91 b, and Simpl. Phys. 


257 b, as a disciple ef Anaxagoras, 
and in Plato’s Jon. 580 ©, as a 
solemn expounder of the Homeric 
poems), Tatian. C. Graec. ¢. 21, p. 
262 D: kal Mytpddwpos 5& 6 Aau- 
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interpretation of the poets is altogether more in har- 
mony with the taste of the Sophistic period, the moral 
interpretation is least of all suited to Anaxagoras, who 
paid so little attention to ethics. Of him we may ven- 
ture to say that; in his enquiries, he confined himself 
entirely to physics. 


IV.—Anazagoras in relation to his predecessors. Character 
and Origin of his Doctrine. The Anaxagorean School : 
Archelaus. 


We have already observed, in regard to Empedocles 
and Democritus, Melissus and Diogenes, that in the 
course of the fifth century the various schools of phi- 
losophy and their doctrines were gradually beginning to 
exert a livelier and more important influence over one 
another. The example of Anaxagoras only confirms 
our observation. This philosopher seems to have known 
and made use of most of the ancient doctrines: from 
Pythagoreanism alone he stands so entirely aloof that 
we can discern no influence, however indirect, from 
that quarter upon his doctrines, nor even an invo- 
luntary coincidence between the two systems. On 
the other hand, the influence of the Ionian physicists 
is unmistakable in his doctrine of primitive opposites,! 


bolical 


Waxnvos éy tS wept ‘Ounpov Alay 
evnOws SieiAenrat mavTa eis GAAN- 
yoplay petdyov, ore yap “Hpav 
ovTe “AOnvay ote Ala Todt’ elval 
now, brep of Tovs mEpiBdAous ators 
kal Ta Tewevyn Kabidptoayres voul- 
Gove, pioews 6& tmoortdces Kal 
oroxelwy Siaxocunces. Wemight 
just as well, adds Tatian, explain 
the fighting heroes as merely sym- 


ersons; and according to 
Hesychius (Ayapéu.), Metrodorus 
actually interpreted Agamemnon 
as the ether. But as a rule, as 
may be seen from Tatian’s censure, 
allegory was not employed by him 
in respect to the human figures of 
the Homeric poems. 

sO, mctanV Olan ion Dear za0y 
272, 2, 
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in his astronomical theories,! in his views about the 
formation of the earth,? and the origin of living 
creatures;* what he says of the mixture of all things 
and the unlimitedness of matter reminds us of Anaxi- 
mander and Anaximenes, and though in particular 
details he has no such striking points of contact with 
Heracleitus,* yet his whole system is directed to the 
explanation of phenomena—the reality of which Hera- 
cleitus was more forward to acknowledge than any 
other philosopher,— of change, to which all things are 
subject, and of the multiplicity resulting from change. 
Still more clearly can we trace in him the influence of 
the Eleatic doctrine. The propositions of Parmenides 
on the impossibility of Becoming and Decay form the 
starting-point of his whole system. He coincides with 
the same philosophers in mistrust of the sensible per- 
ception, in denial of empty space,” and in certain of 
his physical theories ;° the only doubt is whether these 
doctrines came to him directly from Parmenides, or 
through the medium of Empedocles and the Atomists. 
To these his contemporaries (the Ionians and the 
Eleatics), as has been already observed, Anaxagoras is 
primarily allied. The three systems equally propose to 
themselves the problem of explaining the formation of 
the universe, the Becoming and individual generation of 


1 P, 360, ef. Vol. I. p. 278 sq. 


306) thinks that this may have 
2 P, 356, cf. Vol: I. p. 285, 


254, 1. 

8 P. 365. sq. 

4 His theories concerning the 
sense-perception, however (sup. p. 
367 sq.), seem to betray the influ- 
ence of Heracleitus. 


5 Sup. p. 342, 1. Ritter G. 


arisen independently of Eleatic in- 
fluences, out of the polemic against 
Atomists or Pythagoreans; but, 
considering the unmistakeable in- 
terdependence of the Anaxagorean 
and Parmenidean doctrines on the 
whole, it seems to me improbable. 

6 Cf. p. 365, 6; 366, 2; 868, 2, 
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beings, and the changes and multiplicity of phenomena, 
without, however, maintaining an absolute Becoming 
and Deeay, and a qualitative change of the primitive 
matter, or giving up any part of the Parmenidean 
theories concerning the impossibility of these processes. 
To this end they all adopt the expedient of reducing 
generation to the union, and decay to the separation of 
substances, which, being underived and imperishable, 
change in that process, not their quality, but only their 
place and relation in space. But in their more precise 
definitions the three systems differ. A plurality of 
original substances they must all indeed assume, in 
order to make intelligible the multiplicity of derived 
things; but to these substances Empedocles ascribes 
the elementary qualities; Leucippus and Democritus 
merely the universal qualities, which belong to every 
corporeal thing as sueh; Anaxagoras, the qualities of 
determinate bodies. In order to account for the innu- 
merable differences in the nature and constitution of 
derived things, Empedocles maintains that the four 
elements are mingled in infinitely various proportions, 
the Atomists hold that the homogeneous matter is 
divided into an infinite number of primitive bodies of 
various shapes, while Anaxagoras says that the innu- 
merable substances are capable of the most various 
intermixture. The primitive substances, therefore, are 
conceived by Empedocles as limited in number and 
differences of kind, but infinitely divisible; by the 
Atomists, as unlimited in number and variety of form, 
but indivisible; by Anaxagoras, as unlimited in number 
and distinctions of kind, and infinitely divisible. 
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Lastly, in order to explain motion—on which all gene- 
ration of derived things is based—Empedocles adds to 
the four elements two moving forces ; but as these are 
wholly mythical forms, the question as to the natural 
cause of motion remains unanswered. The Atomists 
find a purely natural cause of motion in weight; and 
that this may operate and produce the infinite mul- 
tiplicity of movements, they introduce empty space 
between the atoms. Anaxagoras feels indeed the neces- 
sity of adding to matter a moving force; he does not, 
however, seek this in a mythical image, external to 
nature and reality, but recognises in spirit or mind the 
natural ruler and mover of matter. 

In the further application of his principles te the 
explanation of nature, Anaxagoras is also m many 
respects agreed with Empedocles and Democritus, All 
three begin with a chaotic mixture of primitive sub- 
stances, out of which they say the world arose by means 
of a whirling motion, self-engendered, in this mass. 
In their conceptions of the universe there is hardly one 
important difference between Anaxagoras and Demo- 
critus. As Democritus regarded the three lower ele- 
ments as a medley of the most various kinds of atoms, 
Anaxagoras saw in the elements generally a medley of 
all seeds. All.three philosophers are in accord about 
several theories, such as the obliquity of the ecliptic,? 
the animate nature of plants,* the origin of living 
beings from the terrestrial slime; Empedocles and 


1 Cf, p, 225, 1, with 332, 1; 2 Vide p. 157, 5; 251, 5; 360, 4. 
Aristotle uses the same expression, SSP. 1isos 268, creoomes 
mavaomepula, in both cases. 4 P. 365,63 366, 1. 
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Anaxagoras also in regard to the generation and de- 
velopment of the fcetus;! and, at any rate, the first and 
last-named of these theories are so remarkable that we 
cannot regard the coincidence as fortuitous. 

Although, however, it thus appears unquestionable 
that the above-mentioned philosophers are not merely 
allied as to their doctrines, but that they actually and 
historically influenced one another, it is not so easy to 
determine which of them first advanced the propositions 
that are common to all three. Anaxagoras, Empedocles 
and Leucippus are contemporaries, and tradition has not 
told us which was the first to promulgate his system. 
Aristotle indeed says of Anaxagoras, in a well-known 
passage, that he was earlier as to his age, and later as 
to his works, than Empedocles.? But whether this 
means that his doctrines appeared later, or that they 
were more matured, or on the other hand, more imper- 
fect, than those of Empedocles, it is not easy to dis- 


cover.* If we try to decide the question according to 


t Pp. 162; 866, 2, 
2 Metaph. 1. 3, 984 a, 11: 


’Avakaydpas 6... TH wey THAucie 
mpérepos &y rovtou, Tots 8’ &pyots 


we deduce the consequence of his 
theories, 77ws dy paveln xawverpe- 
meaTepws Aéywr .. . BobAerat pévT0+ 
TL mapanAnoLoy T01s Bo TEpoy A€yovat; 


BrTEpos. 

3 The words allow of all three 
interpretations. In regard to the 
first, even if Breier (Phil. d. Anaz. 
85) is right in saying that &pya 
cannot refer to the writings, the 
Opera omnia; nothing hinders our 
translating the text thus: ‘his 
achievements fall later.’ More- 
over, as what is later is as a rule 
riper and more advanced, torepos 
may also be used in this sense; 
and Aristotle, ce. 8, 989 b, 5, 19, 
actually says of Anaxagoras: if 


and in still closer correspondence 
with our text, De COclo, iv. 2, 308 
b, 80: Kalarep dvres dpyaidrepor Tis 
viv hAutas Koworépws evdnray rept 
Toy voy dexPevrwv. On the other 
hand, 8orepoy also designates that 
which is inferior to something else 
in yalue. Cf. Arist. Metaph. v. 
11, 1081 b, 22: 7d yap tamepexov 
th Suvduer mpdtepov, and ‘Pheo- 
phrast. ap. Sirapl. Phys. 6 b, who, 
using the same expression con- 
versely, says of Plato: rovrots 
ervyevduevos WAdtwy, TH mev Obey 
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the internal relation of the doctrines, we shall probably 
be drawn in two opposite directions. On the one hand, 
it would seem that Anaxagoras’s derivation of motion 
from spirit must be later than the mythical derivation 
assigned to it by Empedoeles, or the purely material 
explanation it receives from the Atomists; for in the 
idea of Spirit not only is a new and a higher principle 
introduced into philosophy, but this principle is the 
same with which the subsequent development is chiefly 
connected ; whereas Empedoeles, in his conception of the 
moving forces, approximates to the mythic cosmogony, 
and the Atomists do not advance beyond the pre-So- 
cratic materialism. On the other hand, however, the 
theories of Empedocles and the Atomists appear to be 
more scientific in regard to the primitive substances 
than those of Anaxagoras; for Anaxagoras places the 
qualities of derived things immediately in the primitive 
substances, while the other two systems seek to explain 
those substances by reference to their elementary and 
atomistic constituents: consequently, the procedure of 


Kal TH Suvduer mpdrepos, Tots be 
xpdvos torepos. ‘This signification 
is given to the words of our text 


the primitive substances with 
which our text is coneerned, Aris- 
totle could not possibly have rated 


by Alexander, p. 22,13 Bon. 534 
b, 17 Br. The words, thus under- 
stood, contain a rhetorical and not 
a logical antithesis ; for, in point 
of fact, there would be nothing 
surprising in the older view being 
the less perfect; but if Theophras- 
tus could express himself as he 
does (/. c.), Aristotle may have said 
the same in the same sense. If, 
on the contrary, we understand by 
®orepos the riper, there arises the 
difficulty (of which Alexander re- 
minds us), that in the question of 


the doctrine of Anaxagoras higher 
than that of Empedocles, which he 
himself followed. But it may be 
that in the predicate tots epyors 
vorepos he had in view the whole 
of Anaxagoras’s doctrine, in which 
he certainly recognised an essen- 
tial progress, as compared with 
previous philosophers, and that 
his observation was merely in- 
tended to explain why he had 
placed Anaxagoras, in spite of his 
age, immediately after Empedocles. 
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the Atomists is more thorough, because they are not 
content with attaining sensibly perceived substances, but 
derive these, individually and collectively, from some- 
thing still more primitive. This might incline us to sup- 
pose that the Atomists appeared later than Anaxagoras, 
and Empedocles at any rate not earlier ; and that it was 
precisely the inadequacy of Anaxagoras’s explanation of 
nature which caused them to abandon Spirit as a sepa- 
rate principle side by side with matter, and to set up a 
uniform and strictly materialistic theory.’ 

But the opposite view has nevertheless preponder- 
ating reasons in its favour. In the first place, it has 
already been shown? that Empedocles was acquainted 
with the poem of Parmenides, and that he took from 
that source what he says on the impossibility of gene- 
ration and decay. If we compare with this Anaxa- 
goras’s utterances on the same subject,’ we find that 
the thoughts and expressions in them exactly harmonise 
with those of Empedocles, whereas they have no similar 
connection with the corresponding verses of Parmenides. 
The passages in Empedocles therefore presuppose an 
acquaintance with Parmenides, and can be explained 
on the basis of such an acquaintance, without any as- 
sistance from Anaxagoras; conversely, the statements 
of Anaxagoras can perfectly be understood on the sup- 
position that he was acquainted with Empedocles’s 
poem: there is nothing in them that implies a direct 
obligation to Parmenides. This relation of the three 
systems makes it highly probable that Empedocles first 


1 Cf. p. 293.sq. vy. 36 sqq., 40 sqq. 69 sqq., 89, 92 
2 P. 195 sq.; 161 sq. (p. 122, 1, 2; 123, 1,2; 124, 1). 
3 Sup. 331, 1, 2, 3; cf. Lmped. 
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derived his statement that all generation is the union, 
and all decay the separation, of substances, from the doc- 
trine of Parmenides of the impossibility of Becoming ; 
while, on the other hand, Anaxagoras first borrowed 
the theory from Empedocles: and this conjecture is 
confirmed when we. observe that it harmonises better 
with the other presuppositions of Empedocles than with 
those of Anaxagoras. For to identify generation with 
mixture, and decay with division, must have been easy 
to a philosopher who regarded the elementary substances 
as the original principle out of which the particular 
was ‘formed, merely through combination; and who, in 
connection with this, considered the uniting power as 
the truly divine and beneficent, and the intermixture 
of all matter as the most blessed and perfect state. It 
is, on the contrary, much less easy if, with Anaxagoras, 
we regard particular substances as the most primitive, 
their original intermixture as an unordered chaos, and 
the separation of the mixed substances as the special 
work of the spiritual and divine essence. In that case 
the generation of individual beings must be derived 
primarily from the separation, and in the second place 
only from the union, of the fundamental substances ; 
while their decay must be brought about by their return 
to the elementary condition of intermixture.! Among 


? Steinbart (4llg. L. Z. 1848, 


elements were not the simplest. But 
Novbr, p. 898 sq.), on the other 


what is mixture, if not the genera- 


hand, thinks that the doctrine of 
the generation of individuals from 
mixture and separation does not 
harmonise with the four primitive 
substances of Empedocles ; it could 
only have been an organic part of 
a doctrine in which the physical 


tion of a composite something from 
something more simple? If, there- 
fore, all things arose out of inter- 
mixture, the simplest substances 
must be the most primitive; as 
indeed all mechanical physicists, 
except Anaxagoras, have assumed 
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the other theories of Anaxagoras, especially in what he 
says of the sense«perception, he seems sometimes to 
contradict Empedocles, and sometimes to show traces 
of his influence.’ We may therefore suppose that the 
philosophical opinions of Empedocles were published 
before those of Anaxagoras, and that Anaxagoras made 
use of them. 

The same holds good of the founder of the Atom- 
istic School. Democritus certainly seems to have 
borrowed much from Anaxagoras, especially in his 
astronomical conceptions, in which he is allied with 
the older theory of Anaximander and Anaximenes.? 
Anaxagoras, on the contrary, seems to be referring 
to Leucippus when he refutes the doctrine of empty 
space in its details by physical experiments. When he 
expressly asserts the unity of the world, and protests 
against the division of primitive substances,’ he can 
scarcely have in view any other adversary than the 
Atomistic philosophy. The Pythagoreans, who alone 
of all the other schools might be intended, give quite 
another meaning to the conception of the Void; and 
the older enemies of this conception, Parmenides and 
Heracleitus—who were anterior to the Atomistic theory 
——bestow on it no detailed refutation. The Atomistic 
philosophy seems to have been the first to arouse 
serious discussion as to the possibility of empty space. 
There is doubtless a reference to this philosophy, also, 


for this very reason, and do as- 1; 248 sqq. 
sume, even to the present day. 3 Vide supra, p. 342, 1; Fr. 11, 


' Cf. p. 867, 2; 368, 2; with supra, p. 388, 2, 
p. 165, 3. Cf p. 306, 


2 Vide supra, p. 860, 8,4; 374, 
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in the remark! that there can be no ‘smallest,’ since 
Being cannot be annihilated by division ; for here the 
theory of indivisible bodies is directly supported by the 
assertion that things are annihilated by infinite divi- 
sion: which, indeed, had already been pointed out by 
Zeno, though he gave a different application to the 
theory. Anaxagoras’s denial of a blind Fate * has also 
been said, though less certainly, to have reference to 
the Atomists: there is no other system to which it 
would better apply. I should therefore suppose that 
Leucippus must have preceded Anaxagoras in his doc- 
trine, and that Anaxagoras had directed his attention 


to it. 


That this was quite possible chronologically we 


have already seen? in the course of our discussion.* 


The special philosophic 


1 Vide swpra, p. 341, 38, ef. p. 
218; Vol. I. 614. 

2 Vide sup. p. 345, 3, cf. p. 288 sq. 

3 TEP NU, 

4 Further confirmation of this 
might be found in the treatise De 
Melisso, c. 2, 976 a, 18. Accord- 
ing to the most probable reading, 
though this is partly founded on 
conjecture, we are there told: kat 
yap Buooyv ottrw déyer Td way elvat, 
ovx) as wAA .. . Twt (Muilach 
completes this in agreement with 
Beck, &AAo: érépw tivi, I should 
myself conjecture dAAw Suordy Tw) 
brep kad Avataydpas (Beck rightly 
substitutes Anaxagoras for ’A@nva- 
ryépas, which we find in Cod. Lips.) 
erddyxet, Sti Buorov To Brecpov* 7d 
de Guoroy érépm Bow, Sore Svo 7} 
mAclw bvra ovk by ev odd &metpov 
elvat, These words, it seems to 
me, can only be understood to 
mean that Anaxagoras contradicted 
the theory that the Unlimited is 


importance of Anaxagoras 


duorov. Mullach’s interpretation 
quod etiam Anaxagoras ostendit 
infinitum sui simile esse (so far, ac- 


’ cording to Fr. 8, supra, p. 548, 1, 


as vods is infinite, and at the same 
time mas Soros), introduces a 
thought that is superfluous and 
irrelevant to the context, and is 
besides contradicted by eAeyxeuv ; 
for though this word is used not 
merely for ‘refute, but also for 
‘prove,’ yet it always designates 
a proof by which an opposite 
opinion is refuted. But as the 
writer does not expressly say that 
Anaxagoras contradicted the 
opinion of Melissus concerning the 
homogeneous nature of the &sreipov, 
his language may also be under- 
stood thus: ‘Even Anaxagoras con- 
tradicts the opinion that the &re:- 
pov must be homogeneous, so far 
as he represents the infinite mass 
of the primitive matter as consist- 
ing entirely of heterogeneous parts.’ 
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is based upon the doctrine of vods. With this doctrine 
his theory of matter is, however, so intimately connected 
that the one is conditioned by the other. Matter in 
itself, as he represents it in the primitive state before 
Spirit had begun to work upon it, can only be a chaotic, 
motionless mass ; for all motion and separation must 
come from Spirit. But matter must nevertheless con- 
tain all the constituents of derived things as such; 
for Spirit creates nothing new: it only divides what 
actually exists. Conversely, Spirit is necessary, be- 
cause matter, as such, is unordered and unmoved, and 
the activity of matter is restricted to the separation of 
substances, because they are already supposed to contain 
within themselves all their determinate qualities. The 
one doctrine is so directly given in the other that we 
cannot even enquire which was the earlier and which 
the later; for this conception of matter could only 
_result if an incorporeal moving cause, distinct from it 
and working in this particular manner, were main- 
tained: and such a moving cause could only be 
maintained if the nature of matter were conceived in 
this particular way and no other. Both definitions 
are so far equally original—they merely indicate 
the two sides of the opposition of Spirit and matter, 
as conceived by Anaxagoras. If we ask how this 
opposition itself arose in the mind of our philosopher, 
an answer has already been given in the course of 
the present discussion.’ Ancient physics recognised 
only corporeal nature. With this corporeal nature 
Anaxagoras cannot satisfy himself, because he knows 


1 P. 346. 
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not how to explain from such a cause the movement of 
nature, the beauty and design of the universe, especially 
as he has learned from Parmenides, Empedocles and 
Leucippus, that the corporeal substance is something 
underived and unchangeable, not moved dynamically 
from within, but mechanically from without. Accord- 
ingly, he discriminates Spirit, as moving and ordering 
force, from matter; and as he finds all order conditional 
on a division of the unordered, all knowledge condi- 
tional on discrimination, he thus defines the opposition 
of Spirit and matter: Spirit, he says, is the dividing and 
discriminating force, and consequently is itself simple 
and unmixed ; matter is that which is absolutely mixed 
and composite: a definition which was closely connected 
with the traditional ideas of chaos, and more recently 
with the doctrines of Empedocles and the Atomists 
concerning the primitive state of the universe. If, 
however, matter really consists originally in a mixture 
of all things, and the operation of moving force in a 
separation of them, things as these definite substances 
must already be contained in the original matter, and 
in place of the elements and atoms the so-called Ho- 
moeomeries are introduced. 

The fundamental conceptions, therefore, of the An- 
axagorean system are without difficulty to be explained 
as resulting partly from the theories of earlier and con- 
temporary philosophers, and partly from such considera- 
tions as might easily and naturally occur to its author. 
Such being the case, we can the more readily dispense 
with the other sources of this doctrine, which some even 
among the ancients sought to derive from Hermotimus, 
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the mythical magician,! or from the wisdom of the East ; 2 
but these views have so little to recommend them that 
there can searcely be a doubt of their groundlessness. 
Asto any dependence of Anaxagoras on Oriental doctrines, 
there exists no tradition on which the smallest reliance 
can be placed, nor does the nature of his system render 
it in any way probabie.* Hermotimus is manifestly not a 


1 Arist. Metaph. i. 3, 984 b, 
18, after mention of vods: pavepas 
Mev oby Avataydpay topev iabduevov 
TOUTwY TaY Adywr, aitlay F exer 
mpdtepov ‘Epudtimos 6 KAaCouévios 
eimetv, The same is repeated by 
Alexander, &c., ad h. 1. (Schol. in 
Ar. 536 b); Philop. ad h. 1. p. 2; 
ap. Simpl. Phys. 321 a; Sext. 
Math. ix. 7; Elias, Cret. in Greg. 
Naz. Orat. 37, p. 831 Gn Carus, 
Nachg. W. iy. 341), with no other 
authority for the statement except 
this text of Aristotle. 

2 To these belong the state- 
ment already mentioned, p. 326, 
2, that Anaxagoras visited the 
East and especially Egypt; also 
the hypotheses of Gladisch (Die 
fel. und die Philosophie Anaxag. 
und die Israeliten), and some of 
the ancients (on whom ef. Anazag. 
und d. Isr. p. 4), who would con- 
nect him with Judaism. 

8 How inadequate are the au- 
thorities for Anaxagoras’s visit to 
Egypt, we have already seen in 
the notice of them, p. 326, 2. Not 
one is less recent than the last 
decade of the Fourth Century after 
Christ; even Valerius Maximus 
does not speak of a journey to 
Egypt, but only of a diutina pere- 
grinatio, while the property of An- 
axagoras was laid waste, and it is 
very possible that he was thinking 
of Anaxagoras’s residence inAthens, 


VOL. II. 


or of nothing definite. But even if 
he had named Egypt as the destina- 
tion of this journey, his evidence 
could easily be contradicted, and 
the saying concerning the grave 
of Mausolus, which Diog. (ii. 10) 
puts into the mouth of our philo- 
sopher (who died 19 Olympiads, 
a.¢. 76 years, before it was built), 
would searcely lend it any confirma- 
tion. Ifit be urged that the Greeks 
from the time of Anaxagoras were 
so inclined to place their scientific 
greatness in connection with Egypt, 
that it is improbable an Egyptian 
journey, known to have been under- 
taken by this philosopher, should 
have received no mention, we can 
only infer from the complete 
silence of all authorities on the 
subject, that nothing whatever was 
known of sueh a journey. Con- 
cerning the hypothesis of Gladisch, 
I have already given my opinion 
on the general presuppositions and 
collective result of this, Vol. I. p. 
36. The interpretation of facts 
to suit the interest of arbitrary 
eombinations, with which he is 
there censured, is not wanting in 
the present case. For example, 
from the dogmas of the Old Testa- 
ment, not only does he deduce, p. 
19, the doctrine of pre-existent 
mattet (for which the Alexandrian 
Book of Wisdom is cited among 
other evidence as perfectly valid 


Cc Cc 
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historical contemporary of Anaxagoras, but a mythical 
figure in the past, who has only been associated with 
Anaxagoras by the idle ingenuity of later writers.! 


testimony); but also the Anaxago- 
rean Homoeomeries (p. 48); and 
conversely, from Anaxagoras (as 
has been shown, p. 352, 1) he de- 
rives, by the most inadequate 
reasoning, the Jewish notions of 
the government of the universe. 
The doctrine of the Old Testament 
of the creation of the world by the 
direct Divine behest is represented 
as in all essential respects ‘ entirely 
the same’ (p. 48) as that of Anax- 
agoras, of the first movement of 
matter by vos, from which move- 
ment all things arise in a purely 
mechanical manner. A parallelism 
that is instituted in such a way 
can be of no assistance from an 
historical point of view. 

1 The statements of the ancients 
in regard to Hermottmus (the most 
complete collection has been made 
by Carus, ‘Ueber die Sagen von 
Hermotimus,; Nachg. Werke, iv. 
330 sqq., and previously in Fville- 
born’s Beitriige) ave of three kinds. 
The first has just been quoted 
from Aristotle, &c. Secondly, it 
is asserted that Hermotimus had 
this wonderful facuity—that his 
soul often quitted his body for a 
long time, and after its return to 
the body would give news of things 
at a distance; but once his enemies 
took advantage of this state to 
burn his body as if he had been 
dead. Thus Pliny, A. N. vii. 53; 
Plut. Gen. Socr. ¢. 22, p. 592; 
Apollon. Dyse. Hist. Commentit. c. 
3. All three, however, are evi- 
dently dependent on the same 
source (probably Theopompus ; cf. 
Rohde, Rhein. Mus. xxvi. 558); 
Lucian, Muse. Enc. e. 7; Orig. ¢. 


‘ 


Cels. ili. 3; Tert. De An. c. 2, 44, 
who adds that the inhabitants of 
Clazomene erected a shrine to Her- 
motimus after his death. Thirdly, 
Hermotimus is mentioned by Hera- 
cleides ap. Diog. vill. 4 sq. among 
those in whom the soul of Pytha- 
goras had dwelt in its previous 
wanderings; and this is repeated 
by Porph. V. Pyth.; Hippol. Refut. 
i. 2, p. 12; Tert. De An. 28, 31. 
That the statement refers to the 
Hermotimus we are discussing 
there can scarcely be a doubt, 
though Hippolytus erroneously 
calls him a Samian. But since in 
these narrations Hermotimus ap- 
pears as a fabulous personage of 
the distant past, it is obvious that 
the statement which Aristotle men- 
tions must be devoid of all his- 
torical foundation; not to mention 
the modern writers who would 
even make Hermotimus the teacher 
of Anaxagoras (vide Carus, 334, 
362 sq.). This statement no doubt 
originated in the myth, in an 
attempt to find in the separation 
of the soul from the body, which 
is related of the old soothsayer, an 
analogue of Anaxagoras’s distine- 
tion of mind and matter. It is 
possible that Democritus may have 
been the author of this interpre- 
tation, ef. Diog. ix. 34. Similar 
legends are found in India, as 
Rohde shows, J. c.; and it may 
well be that the story, like other 
myths and some of our fables 
about animals, may have had its 
rise there: whether we suppose it 
to have been brought by the an- 
eestors of the Hellenes in very 
ancient times from their Asiatic 
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We may therefore discard all these conjectures, and 
consider the doctrine of Anaxagoras as the natural pro- 
duct of the previous philosophic development. And it 
is also the natural end of that development. For if in 
Spirit a higher principle has been found through which 
nature itself is conditioned, and without which neither 
the movement of nature nor its order and design can 
be explained, there arises henceforward the demand 
that this higher cause of nature shall also be recognised, 
the one-sided philosophy of nature comes to an end, 
and along with nature, and even before it, spirit be- 


comes an object of investigation. 
The schoo] of Anaxagoras did not itself take this 


course. 


We are indeed reminded of the Sophists in 


Metrodorus’s allegorical interpretations;! but on the 


other hand Archelaus,? the 


home, or to have come by way of 
further Asia to the Ionians on the 
coasts. 

LP 812580. 

2 Archelaus, son of Apollo- 
dorus, or, according to others, of 
Myson, is described by most writers 
as an Athenian, but by some as a 
Milesian (Diog. ii. 16; Sext. Math, 
vii. 14, ix. 360; Hippol. Refut.i. 9; 
Clemens, Cohort. 43 D; Plut. Plac. 
i. 8, 12; Justin, Cohort. c. 3; and 
Simpl. Phys. 6). That he was a 
scholar of Anaxagoras we are fre- 
quently told (cf., besides the writers 
just cited, Cic. Zuse. v. 4, 10; 
Strabo, xiv. 3, 36, p. 645; Eus. 
Pr. Ev. x. 14, 8 sq.; August. Civ. 
D. viii. 2). According to Euse- 
bius, l. ¢., he first presided in Lamp- 
sacus over the school of Anaxagoras, 
whose successor he is called, ap. 
Clem. Strom. i, 301 A; Diog. 


only disciple of Anaxagoras 


Proem. 15; Hus. xiv. 15,9; Aug. 
1. ¢., and from thence emigrated to 
Athens. The same presupposition, 
or a negligent use of the source 
employed by Clemens, seems to have 
given rise to the astounding asser- 
tion (Diog. ii, 16; ef. Schaubach, 
Anax, 22 sq.) that he first trans- 
planted Physics from Ionia into 
Athens, Most. probably, however, 
both the first and second of these 
statements are merely inferences 
from the supposed connection of 
the diadoxn. Cf. p. 329, 1. The 
same Judgment must be passed on 
the statement (Cic., Sext., Diog., 
Simpl. /.¢.: lo, Aristoxenus und 
Diokles ap. Diog. 11. 19, 28, x. 21; 
Eus.. Pr, Ev, x. 14, 9, xiv. 16, 9, 
xv. 62, 8; Hippol. i. 10; Galen, 
H, Phil. 2, &e.) that Socrates was 
his disciple. This is not historical 
tradition, but a pragmatical con- 
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of whom we know any particulars,! remained faithful to 


jecture, shown to be improbable 
not merely by the silence of Xeno- 
phon, Plato, and Aristotle, but also 
by the mutual relation of the doc- 
trines of the two men, and by the 
philosophic character of Socrates. 
(Cf. Part mu. a, 47 sq., 8rd ed.) 
The accounts concerning the doc- 
trine of Archelaus would lead us to 
conjecture that it was expounded 
in writings. A book of Theophras- 
tus about him, which is mentioned 
by Diog. -v. 42, was perhaps only a 
section of a larger work. Simpl. 
1. c. seems to refer to Theophrastus’s 
Physics and not to this exposi- 
tion. 

1 The Anaxagorean school (Ava- 
taydpetot, Plato, Crat. 409 B; 
Syncell. Chron. 149 C; of am 
*Avataydpov, Plut. Plac. iv. 3, 2—ot 
mep) Ay. in the texts which Schau- 
bach, p. 82, quotes is merely a 
paraphrase) is sometimes mentioned 
without any further account of it. 
A trace-of its influence has already 
come before us (p. 70 sq.) in the 
treatise of the pseudo-Hippocrates, 
a. Siatrns. A scholiast on Plato’s 
Gorgias (p. 345, Bekk.) calls the 
sophist Polus an Anaxagorean ; but 
this is evidently an inference un- 
justifiably drawn from 465 D. In 
regard to'Clidemus, also, it seems to 
me doubtful whether Philippson is 
right in assigning him to the school 
of Anaxagoras (“YAn avOp. 197), 
though I cannot agree -with Ideler 
(Arist. Meteorol. 1. 617 sq.), who 
makes him an adherent of Empedo- 
cles. It would rather appear that 
this naturalist, who is mentioned 
by Theophrastus (H. Plant. iii. 
1, 4) after Anaxagoras and Dio- 
genes, and again (De Sensw, 38) 
between them, and whom we may 
probably regard as a contemporary 
of Diogenes and Democritus, had 


no fixed theory of philosophy, but 
oceupied himself merely with par- 
ticular investigations. Arist. Me- 
teor.ii. 9, 370 a, 10, says he supposed 
lightning to be-only a phenomenon 
of light, like the glittering of water 
in motion. Theophrastus, H. Ph. 
1. c., says that, according to him, 
plants consist of the same sub- 
stances as animals, only that they 
are less pure and warm; and 
(Caus. Plant. i. 10, 3) that the 
colder plants flower in winter, the 
warmer in summer. ‘The same 
author (J. ¢. iii. 28, 1, sq.) mentions 
his opinion on the best time for. 
sowing; and (V. 9, 10) his view 
concerning a disease of the vine; 
lastly he tells us(De Sensw, 38) that 
Clidemus expressed some opinions 
on the perceptions of the senses : 
aicddverOa yap ono Tots 6bbadrpors 
piév (so Wimmer readsinstead of é- 
vov) rt diapaveis Tais 8 dxouts ore 
eunimrav 6 ap Kiel Tats 5 poly 
emeAkouevous Tov Gépa, TovTOY yap 
dvaulyyuoba tH Se yAdoon Tos 
xuuods Kal 7d Oepudy Kal Td Wuxpdy, 
Bid TO condhy elva TE F BAA@ 
cdwatt mapa wey Tabs’ odbev, abtay 
di tolTwy Kal Td Oepudy Kat Ta yp 
kal Ta evaytia’ pdvov dt Tas akods 
abras wey ovdéy Kplvew, eis de roy 
vooy Siaméume ovx &omep Avata- 
yopas apxhv moet maytwv (of all- 
sense-perceptions) Toy vody. This 
alone shows that Clidemus did not 
share the philosophic opinions of 
Anaxagoras; and, indeed, nothing 
is anywhere said of him in a philo- 
sophie point of view. That he isa 
different person from Clidemus, or 
Clitodemus the historian (Miller, 
Hist. Gr. i. 359 sqq.), with whom 
he is identified by Meyer, Gesch. d. 
Botanik, i. 23 sqq. and others, is 
proved by. Kirchner, Jahrb. f. 
Philol. Suppl. N. F. vii. 501 sq. 
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the physical tendency of his master, and while he 
sought to soften down his dualism, approximated some- 
what to the ancient materialistic physics. But even 
in his case our information is very scanty. We are 
told that in respect to ultimate causes he agreed with 
Anaxagoras; that, like him, he assumed an infinite 
number of small bodies of equal parts, from which all 
things arise by means of meehanical combination and 
separation, and conceived these substances as originally 
mingled together ; but that he distinguished Spirit from 
the corporeal as the power which rules over it.’ The 
original mixture of all substances he (approximating 
herein to Anaximenes and the ancient Tonic school) sup- 
posed to be like air,” which, indeed, Anaxagoras had re- 


Simpl. Phys. 7 a (after Theo- 
phrastus): év pey TH yevéoe Tod 
Kéopou Kal Tots HAAos Teiparal Ts 
pepe (di0v. Tas apxas 5 Tas adTas 
didwo domep “Avakaydpas’ ovrot 
pty ovv amelpovs TH TAGE Kal 
dvouoyevels Tas apxas A€youot Tas 
bmoromepetas Ti0éyTes apxds. (The 
latter also in De Celo, 269 b, 1; 
Schol. in Ar. 513 a.) Clem. Cohort. 
43 D: of pév airadv 7d &reipov 
Kabduvacay, dv... Avataydpas. . 
kal. . ApxéAaos* TovTw me Ye 
tupw toy voty emeatyodtny TH 
ameipia. Hippol. Refut. i. 9: obros 
Zon Thy pik Tis DAns duolws ’Ava- 
taydpa tds Te apxas aoadtTws. 
Aug. Civ. D. viii. 2: etiam ipse de 
particulis inter se dissimilibus, 
quibus singula quaeque fierent, ita 
omnia constare putavit, ut imesse 
etiam mentem diceret, quae corpora 
dissimilia, 1. ¢. illas particulas, 
conjungendo et disstpando ageret 
omnia, Alex. Aphr. De Mizt, 141 
b; Anaxagoras and Archelaus were 


of opinion that duotomepp . . . Tiva 
dmeipa civar chpara, et ay | Tay 
aisOnt@y yéveois TwuaTwY, yivoMEevn 
kara ovyKpiow Kad ciyOecw, where- 
fore they are both counted among 
those who regard all mixture as a 
mass of substantially separate mat- 
ters. Philop. De An. B16: Arche- 
laus belongs to those 8c01 eipjkace 
To way timd TOU voU KeKwnobas. 

2 Through this theory, which 
is confirmed by what immediately 
follows, the statement that Arche- 
laus held air to be the primitive 
matter may easily be combined, as 
it appears to me, with the other 
accounts. Cf. Sext. Math. ix. 360: 
"Ap. . . dépa [@rAcke wdvtwy elvat 
apxiv kal croixetoy]. Plut. Plac. 
i. 3, 12 (word for word the same: 
Justin, Cohort. c. 3 end): *Apx. 

. &épa &meipoy [apxhy amephvaro | 
Kod thy meph abtoy muxvdrnta Kat 
udveoow: Ttobtwy 5& 7d me elvar wip 
7d 5 BSwp. 
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garded as a mixture of primitive substances of various 
kinds, but still only as a part of the original mass.' 
Moreover, while Anaxagoras strongly insisted on the un- 
mixed nature of Spirit, Archelaus, it is said, represented 
Spirit as mixed with matter; 2 so that in air animated 
by Spirit, he had a principle similar to that of Anaxi- 
menes and Diogenes, but different from theirs by reason 
of its dualistic composition.? He also agreed with these 
philosophers in describing the first separation of the 
primitive mixture as rarefaction and condensation.* 
In this first separation the warm and the cold were 
divided, as had been taught by Anaximander, and also 
by Anaxagoras ; ° but, as the original mixture was already 
declared to be air, Archelaus (herein differing from 
Anaxagoras) called these two principal masses of derived 
things fire and water.® Following the example of his 
master, he regarded fire as the active, and water as the 
passive element; and since he tried to explain the 
formation of the universe in a purely physical manner 
from their joint operation, it might seem as if these 
material bases were the ultimate cause of the universe, 


and that Spirit had no concern with it. 


1 P. 365, 3. 

2 Hippol. J. e.: otros 8 re vg 
évuTdpxew Te evbews prywa., 

3 Stob. Hel, i. 56, may so far be 
correct: “Apx. aépx kal voiy roy 
Gedy, i.¢., he may have characterised 
air and Spirit as the eternal and 
divine. ' 

4 Plut. Plac.; vide 389, 2. 

5 Vide Vol. I. p. 250, and Vol. 
II. p. 355. 

6 Plut. Plac. l. c., Diog. ii. 16: 


Zreye 5€ Svo aitlas elvar yeverews, 


This cannot, 


Oepudy Kal Sypdv. Herm. Irris. c. 
5: ’Apx. amopaivéuevos tTav Bray 
apxas Oepudy ral Wuxedy. Hippol. 
l.c.: elva 8 apxhy THs Kwhoews 
7 amoxpiverOar (so Duncker, after 
Roper and Ritter) am’ aAAjAwy 7d 
Bepudy Kal Td  Wuxpdy, kal 7d ey 
Oepudv KiveioOar, 7d 8€ wWuxpdy 
jpewerv. Of. Plato, Soph. 242 D: 
dv0 5é Erepos cimay, bypdy kat Enpdy 
2) Oepuov kat Wuxpby, cuvoixiCa re 
ava kat exd{8wor.. The reference to 
Archelaus is not, however, certain, 
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however, have been the meaning of Archelaus;! he no 
doubt supposed, like Anaxagoras, that spirit produced 
a vortex in the primitive infinite mass, and that from 
that vortex arose the first division of heat and cold, 
from which all other things spontaneously proceeded. 
In the division of matter the water ran together in 
the midst; through the influence of heat, part of this 
evaporated and ascended as air, another part condensed 
and became earth; from the earth came the stars, 
which are detached portions of earth. The earth, 
which is a very small part of the universe, is kept in 
its place in the rotation by the air, and the air by fire. 
The surface of the earth must, according to Archelaus, 
be depressed towards the centre ; for if it were absolutely 
level, the sun would rise and set everywhere at the 
same time. The stars at first revolved laterally around 
the earth, which, on account of its raised edge, lay in 
perpetual shadow; only when the inclination of the 
heavens began, could the light and warmth of the sun 
operate upon the earth and dry it up.’ In all these con- 
ceptions there is little to distinguish Archelaus from 
obseure mepippet, mup) mepippetrat, 
as Diog. continues: 66ev 7 wey bad 
Tov aépos, 6 d€ td THs TOU mupds 


mepipopas Kparetrat, Byk, Vorso- 
krat. Phil. i. 247 sq., proposes to 


1 Vide previous note and Stob. 
1. c.: 0b mévro. KogpomoLby Toy vowy, 
2 The above results from Hip- 
pol. loc. cit., where, however, the 
text is very corrupt; and from 


Diog. ii. 17, where the traditional 
reading is equally inadmissible in 
its meaning. According to this 
the words run thus: tnkdpevdy 
nor td Bdwp brd Tod Oepuod, Kabd 
mev eis To mup@des cuvioTaTal, Torey 
viv? Kado S& mepippel, Gépa yevvav. 
For mup@des Ritter, i, 342, reads 
tupa@des ; perhaps we should sub- 
stitute for this mnA@des, and for the 


transpose the sentence thus; Kad 
ev mepippel moreiy yay, Kabd de eis 
7) Tupmdes ouvloTaTaL Gépa yevVay. 
But what then would be the mean- 
ing of mepppet? In the same 
passage is the statement thy 6¢ 
OdAattay ev Tors KolAos bia THs 
Vis iOovxpévny cuvecrdvat, In this 
way no doubt the taste of sea- 
water was explained. 
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Anaxagoras,' whom he likewise resembles in his opinions 
concerning living beings, so far as we are acquainted 
with them. The cause of animation in all creatures is 
Spirit,? which Archelaus seems to have connected with 
the air that they breathe. They first arose from the 
heat of the sun: this produced from the terrestrial 
slime various kinds of animals, which were nourished 
by the slime and only lived a short time ; subsequently, 
sexual propagation was introduced, and men raised 
themselves above the other creatures by their arts and 
manners.* Concerning his other theories about men 
and animals, nothing has been told us; but it seems 
reasonable to conjecture that in them also he followed 
Anaxagoras, and that, like him and other predecessors, 
he bestowed special attention on the activities of the 


senses.° 


1 Cf. p. 855 sq., 360. Arche- 
laus (vide supra, 362, 6) also agrees 
with Anaxagoras in his explana- 
tion of earthquakes, ap. Sen. Qu. NV. 
vi. 12, 

2 Hippol. /.c.: votv d& Adyer 
maow éudverbar Shors duolws. xpi 
gagbat yap Exatroy kal TOY CwudTwv 
dow Td wev Bpadutépws To SE Taxv- 
Tépws. Instead of xphoacbar we 
should read no doubt xpfcGa, and 
instead of the obscure words, ray 
Copdtov dow THE Thuari duolws, as 
Ritter suggests (Jon, Phil. 304). 

8 This, I conjecture, partly 
from his general theories on Spirit, 
diseussed above, and partly from 
the testimonies quoted, p. 364, 4. 
Also the fact that that opinion was 
attributed to Anaxagoras is most 
easily explained on this theory. 

4 Hippol. .c.: mept 58 (wv 
onoly, Sr Vepuawvonéerns Ths ys 7d 


The statement that he believed in the exist- 


mpaTov ev TH KaT& pépos [Katrw 
peper|, Sou Td Bepydy Kal Td Wuxpdy 
éulovyeto, avepaivero Ta Te HAAG (Ga 
TOAAG Kal avéuoia mavTa Thy avThy 
diairav? Exovra ek rijs iAvos Tpepd- 
jeeva, Hv SE dArvyoxpdria: torepoy SE 
avtots Kal ef GAAHAwY yéveois 
dvéorn Kad dexplOnoay &vOpwrot ard 
Tay AAwY, Kal jyeudvas Kal vduous 
kal réxvas Kal médAeis Kad TR XAAM 
ouvéotnoav. The same is to be 
found in part ap. Diog. ii. 16; ef. 
p- 865, 6. A misapprehension of 
this tradition seems to have given 
rise to the statement of Epipha- 
nius, Exp. Fid. 1087 a, that Arche- 
laus thought all things originated 
from earth, which he regarded as 
the épxh Trev brwr. 

5 There seems to be an allusion 
to this in the short notice, ap. 
Diog. ti. 17: mpdros d& etre bwris 
yéveriv Thy Tov dépos mAREW, where 
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ence of an infinite number of worlds! is, no doubt, 
founded on a misapprehension. 

Some writers maintain that Archelaus occupied 
himself with ethical enquiries as well as physics, and 
that he was in this respect a precursor of Socrates.? 
In particular, he is said to have sought the origin of 
right and wrong, not in nature, but in custom.? These 
statements, however, seem to have arisen from the im- 
possibility of conceiving the supposed teacher of Socrates 
to be without an ethical philosophy; and confirmation 
of this presupposition was looked for in a passage which 
originally had quite another meaning. That Archelaus 
accomplished anything important in the sphere of ethics 
is improbable, from the silence of Aristotle, who never 


once mentions him. 


But although the school of Anaxagoras remained 
faithful, as he himself did, to physical investigations, yet 


however zpros is incorrect, vide 
sup. p. 368, 3. 

1 Stob. Hel. 1. 496, vide supra, 
Vol. I. p. 262, 3. 

2 Sext. Math. vii. 14: "Apx. 

. . 70 pvoikby Kad HOiutdy [wernp- 
xero]. Diog. ii. 16: fone de Kad 
obTos GWacba THs HOujs. Kal yap 
mepl vouwy medidocdpnke Kal Kak@Y 
kal dixalwy' map ob SwKkparns To 
avijoa avrds evpely breAnpen. 

8 Diog. l.¢.: fAeye BR... TH 
(Ga ard THs iAvos yerynOijva tai 
Td Oikatoy eivar Kal Tb aiaxpdy ov 
pvoet GAA vou. 

4 At any rate in Diogenes the 
remarkable combination of the two 
propositions concerning the genesis 
of animals, and the origin of right 
and wrong, would lead us to sup- 
pose that his utterances are ulti- 
mately derived from the same 


passage in Archelaus’s treatise as 
that quoted on p. 392, 4, from Hip- 
polytus. Archelaus in that case 
had merely said that men were at 
first without law or morals, and 
only attained to them in course of 
time; and from this, later writers 
deduced the sophistical statement 
that right and wrong are not 
founded on nature. Ritter’s ex- 
planation of this proposition 
(Gesch. d. Phil. i. 344): ‘ That good 
and evil in the world arise from 
the distribution (véuos) of the 
primal seeds in the world,’ seems 
tome impossible: this signification 
of véuos is not proved by any of 
the analogies which he adduces. 
Diogenes, moreover, certainly took 
the sentence which he quotes only 
in its ordinary meaning. 
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the new principle which he had introduced into physics 
necessitated an altered direction of enquiry ; and thus 
he is immediately connected with the phenomenon 
which marks the end of the previous philosophy, and 
the transition to a new form of scientific thought—viz., 
the rise of Sophistic opinion. 


§ Ill.—_THE SOPHISTS? 
1. Origin of the Sophistic doctrine. 


PuiLosopay, until about the middle of the fifth century, 
was confined to the small cireles which the love of 
science had assembled in particular cities around the 
authors and representatives of physical theories. Sci- 
entific enquiry concerned itself but little with practical 
life. The necessity of theoretical instruction was only 
felt by a few, and as yet the attempt had never been 
made on an extended scale to make science common 
property, and to found moral and political activity on 
scientific culture. Even Pythagoreanism can hardly be 
regarded as such an attempt; for in the first place it 
was only the members of the Pythagorean Society on 
whom its educating influence was exerted ; and secondly, 


1 Jae. Geel, Historia. critica 
Sophistarum, qui WSocratis etate 
Athenis floruwerunt (Nova acta lites 
raria societ. Rheno-Traject. P. I1.), 
Utr. 18238. Hermann, Plat. Phil. 
pp. 179-223, 296-321. Baumhauer, 
Disputatio literaria, yuan vim So- 
phiste habuerint Athenis ad etatis 
sue disciplinam mores ac studia 
immutanda (Utr. 1144), a labori- 
ous work, but without important 


results. Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
vill. 474-544; to which discussions 
I shall often have occasion to refer, 
on account of their very great im- 
portance. Schanz, Beitr. 2. vorso- 
krat. Phil. aus Pilato, 1. H. Die 
Sophisten. Gott. 1867; Siebeck, 
Ueb. Sokrates Verh. 2. Sophistik ; 
Untersuch. z. Phil. d. Gr. 1873, p. 
1 sqq.; Ueberweg, Grund. i. § 27. 
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its science had no immediate reference to practical life: 
Pythagorean morality is a kind of popular religion ; 
Pythagorean science, conversely, is physics. The prin- 
ciple that practical capability is conditioned by scien- 
tific culture was, generally speaking, quite alien to 
antiquity. 

Meanwhile, in the course of the fifth century, 
various causes combined to alter this state of things. 
The mighty impulse which Greece had received since 
the Persian wars, and Gelon’s victory over the Carthagi- 
nians, must, in its subsequent influence, have deeply 
affected Greek science also, and the relation of science 
to the nation at large. Through a magnanimous en- 
thusiasm, a rare devotion on the part of all individuals, 
these extraordinary successes had been attained: a 
proud self-reliance, a youthful desire for action, a pas- 
sionate struggle for freedom, glory and power, were 
their natural result. The traditional institutions and 
national customs became too narrow for a nation that 
was spreading itself on all sides: the old constitutional 
forms could nowhere, except in Sparta, maintain their 
ground against the spirit of the age—the old customs, 
even in Sparta, were unable todo so. The men who had 
staked their lives for the independenee of their country 
would not suffer their interest in the conduct of its affairs 
to decline; and in the greater number, and the most 
intellectually active of the cities,! a democracy arose to 
power which in course of time was able without dif_i- 
culty, to set aside the few barriers of law yet remaining. 


1 Especially in Athens and among her allies in Syracuse, and the 
other Sicilian colonies. 
s 
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Athens, who by her glorious deeds had become the 
ruling centre of Greek national life, and since Pericles, 
had also united in herself more and more the scientific 
powers and efforts of the nation, was foremost to pursue 
this course. The result was an incredibly rapid pro- 
gress in all spheres, an active rivalry, a joyful straining 
of all the powers which, let loose by freedom, were 
guided by the great genius of Pericles to the highest 
ends; and so this city was enabled within a single 
generation to attain a height of prosperity and power, 
of glory and culture, of which history affords no parallel. 
With the increase of culture the claims on individuals 
necessarily increased, and the customary means of edu- 
cation were no longer sufficient. Education had, till 
then, been limited to music and gymnastic, together 
with some elementary arts; everything further was left 
to the unmethodical practice of life, and to the personal 
influence of relatives and fellow-citizens.! Even politics 
and the art of oratory, so indispensable to a statesman, 
were learned in the same manner. This method had 
indeed produced the most brilliant results. From the 
school of practical experience the greatest heroes and 
statesmen went forth, and in the words of the poets— 
of Epicharmus and Pindar, of Simonides and Bacchy- 
lides, of A%schylus and Sophocles—an abundant store of 
practical wisdom and observation of mankind, of pure 
moral principles and profound religious ideas, was de- 
posited in the most perfect form, for the benefit of all. 
But just because men had gone so far, they found it 
necessary to go farther. If a higher cultivation of 
taste and intellect, such as could be attained in the 


1 Vide Vol. I. p. 77. 
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accustomed way, was universally disseminated, the man 
who wished to distinguish himself was forced to look 
around him for something new. If all were habituated, 
through political activity and multifarious intercourse, 
to a keen apprehension of the relation of things, to 
rapid judgment and resolute action, only a special train- 
ing could give decided ascendency to individuals ; if an 
appreciative sense of the beauties of language and the 
subtleties of expression were quickened in all, speech 
required to be treated in a more artistic manner than 
heretofore; and the value of this artistic eloquence 
became necessarily greater as more importance was 
attached, in the all-powerful popular assemblies, to the 
momentary charm and impression of the speeches. For 
this reason there arose in Sicily, independently of the 
Sophists, and almost contemporaneously with them, the 
rhetorical school of Corax. But the necessities of the 
time required not merely a methodical introduction to 
rhetoric, but scientific instruction concerning all things 
of value in practical, and more especially in civil, life ; 
and if Pericles himself did not disdain to feed his re- 
fined and commanding spirit upon intercourse with 
Anaxagoras and Protagoras, the disciples of this scien- 
tific culture might the more confidently expect to benefit 
—as it became easier for a receptive intellect, by the 
proper use of dialectic, to discover weaknesses and con- 
tradictions in the ordinary notions about ethics, and 
thereby to attain, even as against the most skilled 
and experienced men of practice, the consciousness of 
superiority.' 


1 Cf. the remarkable conversa- biades, Xen. Mem. i. 2, 40 sq. 
tion between Pericles and Alci- 
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Philosophy, in its earlier one-sided physical tendency, 
could not satisfy this need; but it had itself arrived at 
a point where its form must of necessity undergo a 
change. It had started from the contemplation of the 
external world; but already Heracleitus and Parmenides 
had shown, and all subsequent systems had agreed with 
them, that the senses cannot teach us the true essential 
nature of things. These philosophers did not indeed 
on that account cease to regard the explanation of 
nature as their proper task: they hoped to establish by 
reason that which is hidden from sense. But what right 
had they to this assumption until the specific character 
of intellectual thought and its object, as distinguished 
from the sensible perception and sensible phenomenon, 
hdd been more closely investigated? If thought, like 
perception, acts according to the nature of the body 
and of external impressions,' it is not easy to under- 
stand why the one should be more trustworthy than the 
other ; and all that the early philosophers, from their 
various standpoints, had said against the senses may be 
said universally against the human faculty of cognition. 
If there is nothing besides corporeal Being, the mis- 
trust of the Eleatics and the principles of Heracleitus 
may be applied to all reality. They had contended 
against the reality of the Many by showing the contra- 
dictions that would result from its divisibility and ex- 
tension in space: and the reality of the One might be 
questioned on the same grounds. Heracleitus had 
said that nothing is fixed except reason and the law of 
the universe ; and it might with equal right be asserted 


1 Vide Vol. I. p. 602; Vol. IL. pp. 79, 171. 
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that the law of the universe must be as changeable as 
the fire of which it consists—our knowledge as change- 
able as the thing to which it relates, and the soul in 
which it dwells.! The ancient physics, in a word, con- 
tained in its materialism the germ of its destruction. 
If there be only corporeal Being, all things are extended 
in space and divisible, and all presentations arise from 
the working of external impressions upon the corporeal 
soul—from sensation; therefore, if the reality of di- 
vided Being and the truth of the sensible phenomenon 
be renounced from this standpoint, truth and reality 
are altogether cancelled, all things are resolved into a 
subjective appearance; and, with the belief in the 
cognisability of things, the endeavour after the know- 
ledge of them must likewise be at an end. 

As Physics thus indirectly paved the way for an 
altered tendency of thought, so this tendency was di- 
rectly forced upon Physics from without. Though we 
ought not, perhaps, to lay much stress upon the fact 
that the later physicists, as compared with the earlier, 
bestow far more attention on the study of man, and that 
Democritus, already a contemporary of the Sophists, 
also occupied himself to a great extent with ethical 
questions—yet we must in any case regard the Anaxa- 
gorean doctrine of Spirit as the direct preparation for 
the Sophistic doctrine, or, more accurately, as the 
clearest indication of the change which was even then 
taking place in the Greek theory of the world. The 

1 That such inferences were of this section. In regard to 
really deduced from the doctrines Heracleitus it has already been 


of the Eleatics and Heracleitus shown, p. 115, 1; and in regard to 
will be shown in thefourth Chapter ithe Atomists, p. 314 sq. 
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voos of Anaxagoras is not, indeed, the human mind as 
such; and when he said that vods rules all things he 
did not mean that man has all things in his power by 
means of thought. But he had nevertheless created 
the conception of mind out of his own consciousness, 
and though it may have been treated by him as a force 
of nature, in its essence it was not distinct from the 
mind of man. Consequently, when others transferred 
what Anaxagoras had said of Mind to the human mind 
—the only Mind given in our experience—they went 
only one step farther upon the road which he had 
opened—they reduced the vods of Anaxagoras to its 
basis in actual fact, and set aside a presupposition which 
must. have seemed to others untenable: they allowed 
that the world is the work of the thinking essence ; 
but as the world was to them a subjective phenomenon, 
so the world-creating consciousness became human con- 
sciousness, and man became the measure of all things. 
Sophistic did not directly arise from this reflexion. The 
first appearance of Protagoras, at any rate, can hardly 
be assigned to a later date than the development of 
Anaxagoras’s doctrine, and we know of no Sophist who 
had any express connection with that doctrine. But 
the doctrine shows us, speaking generally, an alteration 
in the attitude of thought to the outer world; whereas 
previously, the grandeur of nature had so absorbed man 
that he was carried away, and became self-forgetful in his 
admiration of it, man now discovered in himself a power 
which, distinct from everything corporeal, orders and 
rules the corporeal world; spirit appears to him some- 
thing higher as compared with nature ; he turns from the 


~ 
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investigation of nature, in order that he may be 
occupied with himself.! 

That this would immediately take place in the right 
way was hardly to be expected. With the culture and 
brillianey of the epoch of Pericles there went hand-in- 
hand an increasing relaxation of the ancient discipline 
and morality. The undisguised self-seeking of the 
greater States, their tyrannical conduct to the lesser, 
even their successes, undermined the public morals; 
the ceaseless internal feuds opened a wide field for 
hatred and revenge, for avarice, ambition, and all the 
passions; men accustomed themselves to the violation, 
first of public, then of private rights, and the curse 
of all self-aggrandising policy was fulfilled in the most 
powerful cities, such as Athens, Sparta and Syracuse : 
the recklessness with which the State trampled upon 
the rights of other States destroyed in its own 
citizens respect for right and law.2 And when indi- 
viduals had sought their glory for a while in devotion 
to the ends of the common selfishness, they began to 
apply the same principle of egoism in an opposite 
direction, and to sacrifice the welfare of the State to 
their own interests.? Moreover, as democracy in most 
of the States increasingly threw aside all the restraints 
of law, the most extravagant notions were formed con- 


8 No more forcible reason could 
be given for the Sophistic theory 


1A similar relation to that 
between Anaxagoras and the So- 


phists is to be found later between 
Aristotle and the post-Aristotelian 
philosophy, with its practical one- 
sidedness, and its abstract subjec- 
tivity. Of. Part m1. a, 18, 2nd ed. 

2 Cf. in reference to this Part 
i. a, 23, 3rd ed. 
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of egoism than that brought for- 
ward by the Platonic Callicles 
(Gorg. 483 D), and afterwards 
repeated in Rome by Carneades 
(vide Part m1. a, 467, 2nd ed.), 
that in polities men only proceed 
on these principles. 


D 
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cerning popular government and civil equality; there 
grew up a licentiousness which respected no customs or 
proprieties,! and the perpetual alteration of the laws 
seemed to justify the opinion that they arose without 
internal necessity, merely from the whims, or the 
interests, of those temporarily in power.? Finally, the 
advancing culture must itself have more and more re- 
moved the limits which were formerly set by morality 
and religious faith to selfishness. The unqualified 
admiration of home institutions, the simple presupposi- 
tion, so natural to a restricted stage of culture, that 
everything must be as we have been accustomed to 
see it at home, necessarily vanished before a wider 
knowledge of the world and of history, and a keener 
observation of mankind. For the man who had once 
accustomed himself to ‘ask for reasons in everything, 
traditional usage naturally lost its sanctity; and he 
who felt himself superior to the mass of the people in 
intelligence would not be inclined to venerate, in the 
resolutions of the ignorant multitude, an inviolable 
law. Nor could the ancient belief in the gods hold 
its place before the growing enlightenment; the reli- 
gious services and the gods themselves belonged to the 
things which some nations regard in one way, and some 
in another; moreover, the old myths contained much 
that was incompatible with the purer moral conceptions, 
and newly attained insight. Even art contributed 


1 Here again Athens is an ex- * Cf. on this point the quota- 
ample; the fact itself requires no tions that will be cited later on 
confirmation; in place of all other in connection with the Sophistic 
evidence we may refer to the mas- theories on right and law. 
terly description in the Republic, 3 Cf, for example, Herod. iii. 
viii, 557 B sqq., 562 C sqq. 38. 
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to the undermining of faith. Plastic art, by its very 
perfection, made men recognise in the gods the work 
of the human mind, which in art actually proved that 
it was capable of creating from itself the divine ideal, 
and was free to control it.! But still more dangerous 
for the traditional customs and religion must have been 
the development of poetry, and, above all, of the drama, 
the most effective and popular kind of poetry. The 
whole action of the drama, comic as well as tragic, is 
based upon the collision of duties and rights, of views 
and interests, upon the contradiction between traditional 
usage and natural laws, between faith and the specula- 
tions of reason, between the spirit of innovation and 
the predilection for what is old, between versatile 
cleverness and simple rectitude—in a word, upon the 
dialectic of moral relations and duties, The more per- 
fectly this dialectic unfolded itself, the lower poetry 
descended from the sublime study of the moral whole 
to the relations of private life, the more she sought her 
glory (after the manner of Euripides) in the subtle 
observation and accurate dissection of dispositions and 
motives, the more the gods were subjected to human 
standards, and the weaknesses of their anthropomorphic 
nature exposed,—the more unavoidable was it that the 
drama should serve to nourish moral doubt, to under- 
mine the old faith, and along with pure and exalted 
utterances, to bring into circulation some that were 


1 The most flourishing period prepared: we need only think of 
of art, even of religious art, seems the artists of the fifteenth and six- 
in general to occur when some form teenth centuries. ab 
of faith is beginning to waver, 2 Part i. a, 4, 3rd edition, 
and its trausformation is being 
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frivolous and dangerous to morals.'| Of what use was 
it to recommend the virtue of the ancients, and to 
complain, like Aristophanes, of the moderns, if every- 
one was alike quitting the standpoint of past times, 
and making merry in a wanton humour with all that 
had then been holy? The whole epoch was penetrated 
with a spirit of revolution and of progress, and none of 
the existing powers was in a position to exorcise it. 

It was impossible that philosophy should not be 
infected by this spirit. Essential points of contact with 
it were already to be found in the systems of the 
Physicists. When Parmenides and Heracleitus, Em- 
pedocles, Anaxagoras and Democritus with one accord 
distinguish between nature and traditional custom, be- 
tween truth and human tradition, this distinction 
needed only to be applied to the sphere of practice in 
order to maintain the Sophistical view of the positive 
element in morals and law. If several of these philo- 
sophers had expressed themselves with bitter contempt 
in regard to the senselessness and folly of mankind, the 
conclusion was not far to seek—that the opinions and 
laws of this foolish multitude were not binding on 
the wise. In respect to religion, this declaration had 
long since been made. The bold and telling assaults 
of: Xenophanes had given a shock to the Greek popular 
belief, from which it never again recovered. Hera- 
cleitus agreed with him in a passionate polemic against 
the theological poets and their myths. Even the 
mystical school of the Pythagoreans, even the prophet 


1 The character of Greek poetry more at length in the introduction 
in the fifth century is discussed to the second part of this work. 
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Empedocles, appropriated this purer conception of God, 
which, outside of philosophy—not unfrequently in the 
verses of a Pindar, an Aéschylus, a Sophocles, an Epi- 
charmus—gleams out amidst the luxuriant growth of 
mythical imagery. The stricter physicists, lastly——such 
as Anaxagoras and Democritus—occupy towards the faith 
of their country an attitude of complete independence : 
the visible gods, the sun and moon, are in their opinion 
lifeless masses; and whether the guidance of the uni- 
verse be entrusted to a blind natural necessity or to a 
thinking mind, whether the gods of the popular creed 
are quite set aside, or are changed into the e’dwra of 
Democritus, makes no great difference as far as any 
connection with the existing religion is concerned. 
More important however for the purpose of our 
enquiry, than all that we have been considering, is 
the whole character of the earlier philosophy. All 
the factors which promoted the development of a 
sceptical mode of thought, were also of necessity 
favourable to moral scepticism; if truth, speaking 
generally, disappears from consciousness on account 
of the deceptions of the senses and the flux of pheno- 
mena, moral truth must likewise disappear from it. If 
man is the measure of all things, he is also the measure 
of what is commanded and permitted ; and if we cannot 
expect that all men should conceive things in the same 
manner, neither can we expect that all men in their 
actions should follow one and the same law. This scep- 
tical result could only be escaped through a scientifie 
method, which should be able to reconcile contradic- 
tions by the union of that which is apparently opposed, 
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to distinguish the essential from the unessential, to 
point out abiding laws in changing phenomena and in 
the capricious actions of men; and, in this manner, 
Socrates saved himself and philosophy from the errors 
of the Sophists. But it was here, precisely, that all 
the earlier philosophers failed. Starting from a limited 
observation, they brought forward now one, and now 
another quality in things, to the exclusion of all other 
qualities, as their first principle. Even those among 
them who sought to combine the opposite principles of 
Unity and Multiplicity, Bemg and Becoming—-viz. 
Empedocles and the Atomists—did not get beyond a 
one-sided physical and materialistie theory of the 
world; and though Anaxagoras completed the material 
causes by the addition of Mind, he only apprehended 
Mind asa force of nature. The one-sidedness of their 
procedure made the ancient philosophers not merely 
incapable of opposing a dialectic which combated these 
partial notions by means of one another, and cancelled 
them by each other, but in the progress of reflection 
they must necessarily have been forced to adopt it. If 
the Plurality of Being were maintained, the Eleatics 
proved that All is One ; if its Unity were asserted, this 
was met by the consideration which had led the later 
Physicists beyond the Eleatie doctrine—viz., that with 
Plurality all concrete qualities of things must likewise 
be given up. If something unchangeable were sought 
us the object of thought, Heracleitus upheld the uni- 
versal experience of the variability of phenomena. If 
the fact of their variability were admitted, then the ob- 
jections of the Eleatics against Becoming and Being 
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had to be overcome. If natural enquiries were pursued, 
the newly-awakened consciousness of the higher im- 
portance of spirit turned aside the enquirer. If moral 
duties were attempted to be established, no point of 
fixity could be found in the vortex of opinions and 
usages, and natural law seemed to lie only in the justi- 
fication of this caprice, in the dominion of subjective 
pleasure and advantage. This uncertainty of all scien- 
tific and moral convictions was first brought to an end 
by Socrates, who showed how the various experiences 
were to be weighed against each other dialectically, and 
combined in general conceptions, which teach us to 
know the unchangeable essence of things in the change 
of their accidental characteristics. The earlier philo- 
sophers, to whom this method was still strange, could 
not withstand him—their one-sided theories mutually 
destroyed each other. The revolution which was then 
being accomplished in all the spheres of Greek life 
took possession also of science, and philosophy became 
Sophisticism, 


2. The Haternal History of the Sophists. 


The first person who is mentioned! as having come 
forward under the name and with the pretensions of a 


1 The fullest account of Prota- 
goras is given by Frei in his 
Questiines Protagoree (Bonn, 
1845); this is merely confirmed and 
supplemented as to details, by 
O. Weber, Questiones Protagorce 
(Marb. 1850), and Vitringa, De 
Prot. Vita et Philos. (Gron. 1853), 
Of the earlier writers, Geel, Hist. 


Crit, Soph. p. 68-120, is unimpor- 
tant; the monograph of Herbst in 
Petersen's Philol.-Histor. Studien 
(1832), pp. 88-164, contains much 
matter, but treats it rather super- 
ficially; Geist, De Protagore Vita, 
Giessen, 1827, confines himself to 
a short discussion of the biography 
of Protagoras. 
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The activity of 


this man extends over almost the whole of the second 


half of the fifth century. 


Born about 480 B.c., or 


perhaps somewhat earlier,’ from his thirtieth year up- 


1 All writers, from Plato down- 
wards, describe him as a native of 
Abdera (Prot. 309 C; Rep. x. 600 
C). Eupolis, according to Diog. 
ix. 50, &c., calls him instead a 
Teian, but this is only a difference 
of expression. The Abderites 
were called Teians because their 
city was a colony of Teos. In 
Galen, H. Phil. c. 8, instead of 
Protagoras the Elean, Diagoras the 
Melian should be substituted. The 
father of Protagoras is sometimes 
called Artemon, sometimes Mzan- 
drius, also Meeandrus or Menander; 
wide Frei, 5 sq.; Vitr. 19 sq. 

2 In Plato, Prot. 316 B, sqq., he 
says himself that the Sophistie art 
is of ancient date, but that those 
who practised it formerly disguised 
themselves under other names: éy® 
oby ToUTwY Thy évayTiay dmacay bddy 
eAnAvoa, Kal 6uodoy® Te copioris 
eivat Kal maideve avOperous, &e. 
In reference to this we read further 
on, 849 A: ot y dvapayddy ceavTdy 
troknpvidwevos eis mavtas TOUS“ EA- 
Anvas copioThy emovoudoas weavTdy 
amepnvas madevoews Kal aperijs 
diddonarov mpOtos Tovtov pucbdy 
abidoas &pyvvcba. (The latter state- 
ment is repeated in Diog. ix. 62; 
Philostr. V. Soph. 1.10, 2; Plato, 
Hipp. Maj. 282 C, &e.) When in 
the Meno, 91 E, certain predecessors 
of the Sophists are mentioned, this 
does not refer to Sophists proper, 
but to the persons previously spoken 
of in Prot. 316 sq. 

3 The dates in the life of Prota- 
goras are uncertain, as with most 
of the ancient philosophers. Apol- 


lodorus, ap- Diog. ix. 56, assigns 
his most flourishing period to Ol. 
84 (444-440 B.c.). That he was 
considerably older than Socrates 
we learn from Plato, Prot. 317 C, 
where it is said that there was 
none of those present of whom he 
might not have been the father 
(though this remark may not be 
intended literally); from Prot. 
318 B. Theet. 171 C, and from the 
circumstance that the Platonie So- 
crates often speaks of him (Theet. 
164 Esq., 168 C, D, 171 D. Meno, 
91 E; cf. Apol. 19 E) as dead, and 
in the Meno, 1. c. he is said to have 
nearly attained the age of seventy. 
In regard to the time of his death, 
the words in the Meno: ér eis. 
Thy huepay TavTnvl evdoKiw@y ovdéy 
ménauvtat imply that he belonged to 
the distant past; and if the state- 
ment of Philochorus, ap. Dicg. ix. 
55, 1s correct, that Euripides, who 
died in 406 or 407 B.c., alluded to 
him in Ixion, he cannot be supposed 
to have lived beyond 408 8.c. That 
this theory is not contradicted by 
the verse of Timon, ap. Sext. Math. 
ix. 57, has already been shown 
by Hermann (Zeitschr. f. Alter- 
thumsw. 1834, p. 364), Frei, p. 62, 
&c. The assertion (Diog. ix. 54) 
that his accuser Pythodorus was 
one of the Four Hundred, makes 
it probable that his trial took place 
in the time of the Four Hundred; 
though it must be granted to the 
writers named above that this does 
not absolutely follow; and another 
testimony (inf. 409, 2) designates 
Euathlus as his accuser. The other 
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wards ' he passed from one Greek city to another, offer- 
ing his instructions in exchange for payment, to all 
who sought to gain practical ability and higher mental 
culture ;? and so brilliant was his success, that the 
youths of the educated classes everywhere flocked to 


authorities in favour of his perse- 
cution by the Four Hundred (ef. 
Frei. 76; Weber, 19 sq.) are un- 
certain. The statement that he 
was ninety years old at his death 
(€vo, ap. Diog. ix. 56; Schol. ad 
Plat, Rep. x. 600 C), which con- 
tradicts the testimony of Plato, 
followed also by Apollodorus (ap. 
Diog. ix. 56), deserves no attention. 
According to the foregoing evidence, 
the conjecture (Geist, 8 sq.; Frei, 
64; Vitringa, 27 sq.) that his birth 
was in 48v B.c. and his death in 
411 B.c. does not make him at all 
too old; his birth may probably be 
assigned still more accurately to 
481-2 (Diels, Rh. Mus, xxxi. 44); 
on the other hand, Schanz, J. c. 28, 
doubtless goes too far in assigning 
his birth to 490-487, and his death 
to 420-417 3.c. Cf. the detailed 
discussion of Frei, p. 13 sqq., and 
Weber, p. 12. 

1 According to Plato, Meno, 91 
E; Apollod. ap. Diog. ix. 56, he 
practised his profession as a Sophist 
for forty years. 

2 Vide p. 408, 3; 411, 1; Plato, 
Theet. 161 D, 179 A. The fee 
that he asked (for a whcle course) 
is said by Diog. ix. 50, 52; 
Quintil. iii. 1, 10, &e. (Frei. 165) 
to have been 100 mine, and Gell. 
vy. 8, 7, speaks of a pecunia ingens 
annua, The sum is no doubt 
greatly exaggerated, though it 
appears from Prot. 310 D, that he 
demanded considerable remunera- 
tion. According to Plato, Prot. 
828 B; Arist. “th, N. ix. 1, 1164 


a, 24, he asked, indecd, a fixed 
sum, but left it to his pupil to 
decide at the end of the instruc- 
tions what he would give, if the 
price seemed to him excessive. 
All the more improbable is the 
well-known story of his law-suit 
with Euathlis, ap. Gell. v. 10; 
Apul. Floril. iv. 18, p. 86 Hild. ; 
Diog. ix. 56; Marcellin, Rhet. Gr. 
Ed. Walz, iv. 179 sq. Especially 
as Sext. Math. 11.96; Prolegg. in 
Hermogen.; Rhet. Gr. Ed. Walz, 
iv. 138 sq.; Sopater, in Hermog. 
ibid. v. 6, 65, iv. 154 sq.; Max. 
Plan. Prolegg. ibid. v. 215; Doxo- 
pater, Prolegg. abid. vi. 13 sq., say 
the same of Corax and Tisias. The 
case here supposed of am unanswer- 
able question seems to have been a 
favourite theme for sophistic rhe- 
torical exercises; if Pythagoras’s 
dian brép picbod (Diog. 1x. 55) was 
genuine, we might assume that this 
theme had been discussed in it, 
and that the anecdote arose from 
thence; if it was not genuine, the 
opposite assumption, that the anec- 
dote gave occasion to its fabrica- 
tion, has more in its fayour. Ac- 
cording to Diog. ix. 54; ef. Cramer, 
Anecd. Paris, i. 172 (Frei, 76), 
Euathlus was named by Aristotle 
as the person who accused Prota- 
goras of atheism; but this is 
perhaps only the ignorant repeti- 
tion of an expression relating to 
the lawsuit about his payment. 
According to Diog. ix. 50, Prota- 
goras also collected money from 
those present for single lectures, 
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him and overwhelmed him with admiration and with 


cifts.! 


Besides his native city,? Sicily and Magna 


Grecia 3 are mentioned as the scene of his labours, but 
especially Athens,‘ where not only Callias, but also 
Pericles and Euripides sought his society ;° the exact 


1 The most vivid account of 
the entbusiastie veneration ac- 
corded to Protagoras, is given by 
Plato, Prot. 310 D sqq., 314 E sq., 
&e. Of. Rep. x. 600 C (inf. 418, 1); 
Theet. 161 CG; as to his gains we 
read in the Meno, 91 4, that his art 
yielded more than that of Pheidias 
to himself and ten other sculptors ; 
Athenzeus, iii. 113 c, speaks pro- 
verbially of the gains of Gorgias 
and Protagoras. Dio Chrys. Or. 
liv. 280 R, cannot be quoted as 
evidence to the contrary, as is 
shown by Frei, p. 167 sq. 

2 According to Elian, V. #. iv. 
20; cf, Suid. Mpwray. Schol. ad. 
Plato. Rep. x, 600 C, his fellow 
citizens called him Adyos. Favo- 
rinus, ap. Diog. ix. 50, says, through 
a mistake for Diogenes (vide sup. 
p. 218, n.): copia, 

8 His residence in Sicily is 
mentioned in Plato’s Greater Hip- 
pias, 282 D, which, however, itself 
is not very trustworthy. There is 
a reference to Lower Italy in the 
statement that he gave laws to the 
Athenian colony in Thurii (Hera- 
cleid. ap. Diog. ix. 50, and Frei, 65 
sqq., Weber, 14 sq., Vitringa, 48 
sq-), since he no doubt himself in 
that ease accompanied the colonists. 
From Sicily he may have gone to 
Cyrene, and there formed a friend- 
ship with the mathematician Theo- 
dorus, whom Plato mentions, Theet. 
161 B, 162 A. 

4 Protagoras was repeatedly in 
Athens, for Plato (Prot. 310 E) 


represents him as speaking of a 
former visit which took place a 
considerable time before the second, 
to which the dialogue is assigned. 
Plato makes this second visit begin 
before the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian War, for that is, 
irrespective of trifling anachro- 
nisms, the supposed date of the 
dialogue, which was held on the 
second day after the arrival of the 
Sophist (vide Steinhart, Platon’s 
Werke, i. 425 sqq., and my treatise 
on the Platon. Anachronismen, Abh. 
d. Berl. Akad. 1873; Phil. Hist. 
Kl. p. 83 sq.). That Protagoras 
was at that time in Athens, we 
find also from the fragment, ap. 
Plut. Cons. ad Apoll. 33, p. 118, 
and Pericl. c. 36. Whether he re- 
mained there until his exile, or 
continued his wanderings in the 
interim, we are not told, but the 
latter supposition is far the most 
probable. 7 

>In regard to Callias, the 
famous patron of the sophists, who, 
aceording to Plato, Apol. 20 A, had 
expended more money upon them 
than everyone else put together, 
this is well known from Plato 
(Protag. 314 D, 315 D, Crat. 391 
B), Xenophon (Symp. 1. 5), &e. 
In regard to Euripides, we gather it 
from the quotations, p. 408, 3, and. 
also from the statement (Diog. ix. 
54), that. Protagoras read aloud 
his treatise on the gods in Euri- 
pides’ house. In regard to Pericles, 
vide the quotations from Plutarch 
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date and duration, however, of his residence in these 


different places we cannot precisely ascertain. 


On ac- 


count of his treatise concerning the Gods, he was perse- 
cuted as an Atheist, and obliged to leave Athens; in 
his voyage to Sicily he was drowned: his treatise was 


burnt for political reasons.! 


Of his doctrine nothing 


is known to us; he is said to have been a pupil of 
Democritus,’ but this, in spite of Hermann’s opinion 
to the contrary,’ I consider to be as fabulous‘ as the 


in the previous note; for even if 
the anecdote mentioned in the 
second quotation be merely a piece 
of gossip, such gossip would have 
been impossible unless the inter- 
course of Pericles with Protagoras 
had been a recognised fact. Con- 
cerning other diseiples of Prota- 
goras, vide Frei, 171 sqq. 

1 The above is attested by 
Plato, Theet. 171 D; Cie. N. D. 
i. 23, 63; Diog. ix. 51 f, 54 sq.; 
Eus. Pr. Hu. xiv. 19,10; Philostr. 
V. Soph. i. 10; Joseph. c. Ap. ii. 
87; Sext. Math. ix. 56, &c.; but 
the evidence is not agreed as to 
the particular circumstances, and 
especially as to whether Protagoras 
left Athens as an exile or as a 
fugitive. Vide Frei, 75 sq.; Krische, 
Forsch, 139 sq. ; Vitringa, 52 sqq. 
‘ Diagoras’ is substituted for Pro- 
tagoras in Valer. Max. L, i. ext. 
7; but this is of no importance. 

2 The oldest evidence for this 
is an Epicurean letter, Diog. ix. 
53: mp@ros Thy Kadoumerny TUANY, 
ep’ hs Tu hoptla Baorda ove, ciper, 
&s pnow “ApirroréAns év TQ Teph 
matdelas* popuopdpos yap iv, as Kab 
’Erikoupds rod pyot, kad TovTOy Toy 
tpdrov ip0n mpds Anudkpirov, EvAa 
dedexds d@Gels; Id, x. 8, Timocrates, 
a pupil of Epicurus, who afterwards 


quarrelled with him, reproached 
him with despising all other philoso- 
phers, and with having called Plato 
asyeophant of Dionysius, and Aris- 
totle a debauchee (&cwros) popio- 
@dpoy re Tpararyépay ka) Vpapea 
Anuoxpirov Ka év Kdmats Vpdmmata 
dddcrev. The same is asserted by 
Suidas, Hpwrayépas KoTUAn, popjo- 
pédpos, by the Scholiast in Plato’s 
Sep. x. 600 C, and somewhat more 
at length from the same Epicurean 
letter, by Athen. vill. 354 c. 
Lastly, Gellius v. 3 elaborates the 
story still further, but without ad- 
ding any different features. Pro- 
tagoras is also called the pupil of 
Democritus by Philostr. V. Soph. 
1,10, 1; Clem. Strom. i. 301 D, 
and Galen, H, Phil. c. 2; and the 
statement in Dingenes is based 
upon the same assumption. 

§ De Philos. Ionic. Aitatt, 17, ct. 
Leitschr. fiir Alterthwmsw. 1834 ; 
3692. Gesch. d. Plat. 190. Vitringa 
follows him, p. 80 sqq.; Brandis 
also gives credit to the statement 
of Epicurus, while Mullach, De- 
mocr. Fragm., 28 sq., Frei, 9 sq,, 
and others, contest it. 

4 My reasons are these. In 
the first place there is no credible 
testimony for the statement, In 
regard to our authorities, Diogenes 
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statement of Philostratus, according to which he was 
instructed by the Magi!—the same, who, according to 


others, were the teachers of Democritus himself.’ 


Of 


his writings, which were tolerably numerous,? only a 
few fragments have been preserved. 
Gorgias of Leontium was a contemporary of Preta- 


and Athenzeus name as their source 
only the Epicurean letter; Suidas 
and the Scholiast of Plato depend 
only on Diogenes; the representa- 
tion of Gellius is evidently a mere 
amplification of that which Athe- 
neus relates as from Epicurus. 
All these testimonies, therefore, 
are wholly derived from the state- 
ment of Epicurus. What value, 
however, can we attach to this 
when we see what slanders the 
writer permits himself, in the 
same letter, against Plato, Aris- 
totle, and others? (As to the 
conjecture of its spuriousness, We- 
ber, p. 6, which is not justified by 
Diog. x. 3, 8, I say nothing; nor 
can I attribute any weight in the 
discussion of the question to 
the words of Protagoras in the 
Scholium in Cramer’s Aneed. Paris, 
i. 171.) The statement of Epi- 
curus is perfectly accounted for by 
the contemptuousness of this phi- 
losopher (whose self-satisfied vanity 
depreciated all his predecessors), 
even if it had no further founda- 
tion than the above-mentioned no- 
tice of Aristotle. The statements 
of Phiiostratus, Clemens, and the 
pseudo-Galen may ultimately have 
had the same origin; in any case 
they cannot claim more credit 
than other statements of the same 
authors concerning the dadox7. 
But the discipleship of Protagoras 
to Democritus, besides being alto- 


gether uncertain, contradicts the 
most trustworthy theories as to the 
chronological relation of the two 
men (cf. p. 209, 321 sqq.), and since 
we shall presently find that there 
is not a trace of Democritean influ- 
ence in the doctrines of the Soph- 
ists. we may venture to regard the 
whole as most probably an unhis- 
torical invention. 

! V. Soph.i.10,1. His father, 
Meander, by his magnificent re- 
ception of Xerxes, is said to have 
obtained the instruction of the 
Magi for his son. Dino in his 
Persian History mentions Prota- 
goras and his father, but it does 
not follow from this, as Weber 
supposes, p. 6, that he related the 
above story of the Magi, though 
the thing is possible. The story 
is irreconcilable with the state- 
ment of Epicurus; for, according to 
the latter, he was only a day- 
labourer, while in the former he 
appears as the son of a rich man, 
who gained the favour of Xerxes 
by his princely gifts and hospi- 
tality. 

2 Cf. p. 210 x. 

8 The scanty statements of the 
ancients concerning these will be 
found in Frei, 176 sqq.; Vitringa, 
113 sq., 150 sq.; cf. Bernays, 
KataBaddortes des Prot., Rh. Mus. 
vil. (1850) 464 sqq.; those which 
claim our attention will be men- 
tioned later on. 
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He also 


came to Athens, where he made his first appearance in 
the year 427 B.c., at the head of an embassy to solicit 


1 Vide Foss, De Gorgia Leon- 
tino (Halle, 1828), who treats of 
him far more particularly and ex- 
haustively than Geel (p. 13-67); 
Frei, Beitréae z. Gesch. der Griech.; 
Sophistik, Rhein. Mus. vii. (1850) 
527 sqq., vill. 268sqq. The native 
city of Gorgias is unanimously 
stated to have been Leontini 
(Leontium). On the other hand, 
the statements as to his date differ 
considerably. According to Pliny, 
H, N. xxxiii. 4, 83, in Ol. 70, he 
had already erected a statue to 
himself of massive gold in Delphi: 
here, however there must be a mis- 
take in the calculation of the Olym- 
piads, whether arising from the 
author, or the transcribers. Por- 
phyry ap. Suid. sub voce, assigns 
him to Ol. 80: Suidas himself de- 
clares him to be earlier. Eusebius 
in his Chronicle places his acme in 
Ol. 86. According to Philostr. V. 
Soph. i. 9, 2 (on which little stress 
can be laid), he came to Athens 
H5n ynpdonwv. Olympiodorus in 
Gorg. p. 7 (Jahn’s Jahrbb. Sup- 
plementb. xiv. 112), makes him 
twenty-eight years younger than 
Socrates; but the statement on 
which this is founded, that he 
wrote in Ol. 84 (444-440 B.c.) rep) 
gvcews implies the contrary. The 
safest clue, though it may not be 
altogether accurate, is to be found 
in the two facts that in OJ/. 88, 2 
(427 B.c.), he appeared in Athens 
as the ambassador of his country 
(the date is given in Diog. xii. 53, 
ef. Thueyd. iii. 86), and that his 
long life (cf. Plato, Phedr. 261 B; 
Plut. Def. Orac. ¢. 20, p. 420), the 
duration of which is sometimes 


fixed at 108 years (Plin. H. N. vii. 
48, 156; Lucian. Macrob. ¢. 23; 
Cens. Di. Nat. 15, 3; Philostr. v. ; 
Soph. 494; Schol. ad Plato. 1. c.; 
ef. Valer. Max. viii. 18, ext. 2), 
sometimes at 109 (Apollodor. ap. 
Diog. viii. 58; Quintil. iii. 1, 9; 
Olympiod. J. ¢. Suid.), sometimes 
at 107 (Cie. Cato, 5, 13), some- 
times af 105 (Pausan. vi. 17, p. 
495), sometimes less precisely at 
more than 100 (Demetr. Byz. 
ap. Athen. xii. 548 d), came to 
an end subsequently to the death 
of Socrates. This is clear from 
Quintilian’s evidence, 1. ¢., accord- 
ing to the pertinent remark of 
Foss (p. 8 sq.), also from Xeno- 
phon’s statements concerning 
Proxenus, the pupil of Gorgias 
(Anabas, il. 6, 16 sq.), also from 
Plato (Apol. 19 E), and from the 
statement (Pausan, vi. 17, p. 495) 
that Jason of Pherae highly es- 
teemed him (vide Frei, Rh. M. 
vil. 535); this agrees with another 
statement, that Antiphon, who was 
born about the time of the Persian 
War (the second, no doubt), is 
called rather younger than Gorgias 
(Pseudoplut. Vit. X.: Orat. i. 9, 
p. 832, with which ef. Frei, J. c. 
530 sq.). According to all these 
indications, Gorgias can scarcely 
have lived earlier than Foss, p. 11, 
and Dryander, De Antiphonte 
(Halle, 1838), 3 sqq. suppose, viz. 
from Ol..71, 1 to 98,1. But he 
may perhaps have been later (as 
Kriiger, ad Clinton Fasti Heil. p. 
388 thinks), and Frei may be more 
correct in assigning his birth proxi- 
mately to Ol. 74, 2 (483 B.c.), and 
his death to OU. 101, 2 (375 z.c.). 
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Already much esteemed 


in his own country as an orator and teacher of rhetoric,? 
he charmed the Athenians by his ornate and flowery 
language,? and if it be true that Thucydides and other 
important writers of this and the succeeding epoch 
imitated his style,‘ he must be allowed to have exercised 


1 Vide, concerning this embassy, 
the previous note and Plato, Hipp. 
Maj. 282 B; Paus. J. c. Dionys. 
Jud. Lys. ¢. 3, p. 458; Olympiod. 
in Gorg. p. 3 (likewise Plut. Gen. 
Soc. ec. 18, p. 583, in itself not 
indeed historical evidence), and 
Foss, p. 18 sq. 

2 This appears probable from 
the expressions of Aristotle ap. 
Cic. Brut. 18, 46, and especially 
from his haying been sent as am- 
bassador to Athens. Hardly any- 
thing besides is known of Gorgias’ 
previous life, for the names of his 
father (ap. Paus. vi. 17, p. 494, 
Karmantidas, ap. Suid., Charman- 
tidas), of his brother (Herodicus, 
Plato, Gorg. 448 B, 456 B), and 
of his brother-in-law (Deicrates, 
Paus. 1. c.) are immaterial to us; 
and the statement that Empedocles 
had been his teacher (vide on this 
point Frei, Rh. Mus. viii. 268 sqq.) 
is not established by Satyrus ap. 
Diog. viii. 58 ; Quintil. Z.c., Suidas, 
and the scholia on Plato’s Gorgias, 
465 D; and it cannot be deduced 
from the language of Aristotle, 
quoted p. 119, note. However 
credible it may be, therefore, 
that Gorgias may have received 
impulses from Empedocles, as an 
orator and rbetor, and may also 
have appropriated something from 
his physical theories (as we may 
infer from Plato, Meno, 76 C; 
Theophr. Fr. 8; De Jgne, 73); it 
is questionable whether this in- 


volves actual discipleship, and 
whether moreover the remark of 
Satyras, which primarily refers to 
the rhetoric of Gorgias, does not 
rest upon mere conjecture, perhaps 
even upon the passage in the 
Meno. The same may be said of 
the statement in the prolegomena 
to Hermogenes, het. Gr. ed. Walz, 
iv. 14, where Gorgias is represented 
as having been taught by Tisias, 
with whom, according to Pausan. 
vi. 17, he contended in Athens, 
To infer from Plut. De Adul. ¢. 238, 
p. 64; Conj. Praec, 43, p. 144, 
that Gorgias led an immoral life 
is the less justifiable, as the anec- 
dote in the second of these passages, 
concerning his married life, con- 
tradicts the express testimony of 
Isoerates w. avriddc. 1557, that he 
was unmarried. 

8 Diodor. J. ¢.; Plato, Hipp. 
I. ¢.; Olymp. @. ¢.; Prolegg. in 
Hermog. Rhet. Gr. ed. Walz, iv. 
15; Doxopater, id¢d. vi. 18, &e. ; 
vide Welcker, Klein. Schr. ii. 413. 

4 This is said of Thucydides in 
Dionys. Hp. i. ¢. 2, p. 792; Jud, 
de Thuc. ec. 24, p. 869; Antyllus 
ap. Marcell. V. Thue. p. 8, xi. 
Dind.; of Critias in Philostr. V. 
Soph. 1. 9, 2; Hyp. xiii. 919; ef. 
Isocrates, who was a hearer of 
Gorgias in Thessaly; Aristoteles 
ap. Quintil. Zmst. ili. 1,18; Dionys. 
Jud. d. Isocr, ec. 1, 585; De vi die. 
Demosth. ce. 4, 968; Cie. Orator, 
52, 176; Cato, 5, 18; cf. Plut. 7, 
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considerable influence over Attic prose and even poetry. 
Sooner or later after his first visit, Gorgias seems to 
have betaken himself permanently to Greece Proper, 
where he wandered through the cities as a Sophist,? 
earning thereby much wealth.? In the last period of 


Dec. Orat. Isocr. 2, 15, p. 836 sq. ; 
Philostr. V. Soph.i.17, 4, &e. (Frei, 
t. c. 541); of Agathon in Plato, 
Symp. 198 C, and the Scholiast on 
the beginning of this dialogue, ef. 
Spengel, Buvay. Texv. 91 sq.; of 
Aschines in Diog. ii. 63 ; Philostr. 
Hp. xiii. 919; cf. Foss, 60 sq. 
That Pericles was not a ‘ hearer’ 
of Gorgias is self-evident, and is 
shown by Spengel, p. 64 sqq. 

1 For the supposition (Prolegg. 
in Hermog. Rhet. Gr. iv. 15) that 
he remained there after his first 
visit, 1s contradicted by Diodor. 
i. ¢c., and by the nature of the 
errand on which he went. 

2 In. Plato he says, Gorg. 449 
B, that he teaches od povoy évédde 
GAA kal AAob; this is confirmed 
by Socrates, Apol. 19 E, and hence 
Theag. 128 A. In the Meno, 71 C, 
Gorgias is absent, but a former 
sojourn of his in Athens is spoken 
of. Cf. Hermippus ap. Athen. xi. 
505 d, where some unimportant 
and very uncertain anecdotes on 
Gorgias and Plato are to be found 
(likewise ap. Philostr. V. Soph. 
Proem. 6, (cn Gorgias and Chaeri- 
phon). There is mention of a 
journey to Argos, where attend- 
ance at his lectures was forbidden, 
in Olympiod. iz Gorg. p. 40; 
Proxenus, according to Xenoph. 
Anab. ii. 6, 16 (after £10 B.c.), 
seems to have had instruction from 
him in Beotia. 
ings of Gorgias, an Olympic dis- 
course 1s named, which, according 
to Plut. Conj. Prec, ¢. 43, p. 144; 


Among the writ-_ 


Paus. vi. 17; Philostr. V. Soph. 
1. 9, 2; Hp. xiii. 919, he himself 
delivered at Olympia; alsoaccord- | 
ing to Philostr. V. 8.1.9; 2, 3,a 
discourse on the fallen in Athens, 
and the Pythian oration in Delphi. 
Much reliance, however, could not 
be placed on these statements as 
such, if the facts they assert were 
not in themselves probable. Jn 
regard to Stivern’s mistaken con- 
jecture that Peistheterus in the 
Birds of Aristophanes is intended 
for Gorgias, vide Foss, 30 sqq. 

8 Diod. xii. 58, and Suidas, re- 
present him as asking a premium 
of 100 minze, which is also said by 
others of Protagoras and of Zeno 
the Eleatic (vide p. 409, 2; Vol. I. 
609,2.); in Plato's Greater Hippias, 
282 B, it is asserted that he gained 
much money in Athens; similarly 
in Athen. isi. 113 e; cf.also Xenoph. 
Symp. 1. 5; Anab. ii. 6, 16. On ~ 
the other hand, Isocrates says rep) 
avrTi0do0. 155, that he was indeed 
the richest of all the Sophists with 
whom he was acquainted, but that 
at his death he left only 1,000 
staters, which even if they were gold 
staters would only amount to 15,000 
marks (750/.). The magnificence 
of his external appearance would 
seem to have corresponded with 
his supposed wealth as, according 
to Ailian, V. H. xii. 32, he used to 
appear in purple raiment; but the 
golden statue in Delphi is especi- 
ally famous; which, according to 
Paus. 7. c. and x. 18, p. 842; Her- 
mipp. ap. Athen, xi, 605 d; Plin, 
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his life, we find him in Larissa in Thessaly,’ where, 
after an extraordinarily long and hale old age,’ he 
appears to have died. Among the treatises ascribed 
to him? is one of a philosophic nature; two declama- 
tions which bear his name‘ are probably spurious.? 
Prodicus® is mentioned’ among the disciples of 


H. WN. xxxiv. 4, 83, he himself 
erected, whereas according to Cic. 
De Oraé. iii. 32, 129; Valer. Max. 
vill. 15, ext. 2, and apparently also 
Philostr. i. 9, 2, it was erected by 
the Greeks. Pliny and Valerius 
describe it as massive; Cicero, 
Philostratus and the so-called Dio 
Chrys. Or. 37, p. 115 R, as golden, 
Pausanias as gilded. 

1 Plato, Meno, at the beginning. 
Arist. Polit. iii. 2, 1276 b, 26; 
Paus. vi. 17, 495; Isoer. 7. avri5dc. 
155. 

2 In regard to the length of his 
life, vide supra; in regard to his 
green and hale old age, and the 
temperate life of which it was the 
fruit, vide Quintil. xi. 11, 21; 
Cie. Cato, 5, 18 (repeatedly in 
Valer. vill. 13, ext. 2); Athen. xii. 
548 d (Geel, p. 30, rightly conjec- 
tures yaorépos for érépov) ; Lucian, 
Macrob. c. 23; Stob. Floril. 101, 
21; cf. Foss, 37 sq.; Mullach, Fr. 
Phil. ii. 144 sqq. According to 
Lucian, he starved himself to 
death. One of his last sayings is 
reported by ABlian, V. H. in. 35. 

3 Six discourses, probably also 
a system of Rhetoric, and the 
treatise 7. dicews 7) TOV ph dvTOS. 
Vide the detailed enquiry of 
Spengel, Suvay. Texy. 81 sqq.; 
Foss, pp. 62-109. Foss and Schén- 
born (p. 8 of his dissertation quoted 
below) give the fragment of the 
discourse on the Fallen, - which 
Planudes, in Hermog. Rhet. Gr. 


ed. Walz, v. 548, repeats from 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

4 The Defence of Palamedes and 
the Praise of Helen. 

5 Opinions on this point are 
divided. Geel,.31 sq., 48 sqq., con- 
siders the Palamedes to be genuine 
and the Helen spurious. Schdénborn. 
De authentia declamationum Gorg. 
(Bresl. 1826) defends both; Foss, 
78 sqq., and Spengel, 7. c. 71 sqq., 
reject both. Steinhart (Plato's 
Werke, ii. 509, 18) and Jahn, Pala- 
medes (Hamb. 1836), agree with the 
last writers. To me the Palamedes 
appears, if only on account of its 
language, decidedly spurious, and 
the Helen very doubtful ; but I can- 
not agree with Jahn’s conjecture 
that these writings may have been 
composed by the later Gorgias, 
Cicero's contemporary. Spengel 
may more probably be right in 
assigning the Praise of Helen to 
the rhetorician Polycrates, a con- 
temporary of Isocrates. 

6 Welcker, Prodikos von Keos, 

Vorgdinger des Sokrates. Klein. 
Schr. 11. 398-541, previously in 
Rhein. Mus. 1833. 
‘ 7 Scholia ad Plat. Rep. x. 600 
C (p. 421 Bekk.), of whom one calls 
him the pupil of Gorgias, another 
the pupil of Protagoras and Gor- 
gias, and a contemporary of Demo- 
eritus. Suid. Mpwray. and Tpdéé. 
Vide, on the other hand, Frei, 
Quest. Prot. 174. 
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Protagoras and Gorgias; but this is doubtless only so 
far true that, judging from his age, he might have been 
so.’ A citizen of Iulis,? a town in the little island of 
Ceos, renowned for the purity of the manners of its 
inhabitants ;* a fellow-townsman of the poets Simon- 
ides and Bacchylides, he seems to have first come for- 
ward in his own country as an ethical teacher : whether 
it be true or not that he frequently journeyed, on public 
affairs,‘ to Athens, under whose dominion Ceos stood,® 
it was there only that he could find an important 
sphere of action. That he visited other cities is not 
altogether certain,® but it is possible. Like all the 
Sophists, he required payment for his instructions ;7 
the esteem, in which he was held, is attested not only 


' This may be deduced from 
Plato, for Prodieus already ap- 
pears in the Protagoras (perhaps 
indeed rather too soon) as a Sophist 
of repute; and yet it is said, 317 
C, that Protagoras might be his 
father ; also in Apol. 19 E, he is 
brought forward among the still 
living and active Sophists ; he can 
therefore neither be older, nor very 
much younger, than Socrates, and 
his birth may be approximately 
assigned to 460-465 z.c. This 
agrees in a general manner with 
what is said of him by Eupolis and 
Aristophanes, and in the Platonic 
Dialogues, and also with the state- 
ment that Isocrates was his pupil 
(vide Welcker, 397 sq.); although 
we cannot assert anything very 
definite on the strength of it. The 
description of his personality in the 
Protagoras, 315 C sq. would imply 
that the traits there mentioned, 
the careful attention to the invalid 
Sophist, and his deep voice, were 
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known to Plato from his own ob- 
servation, and were fresh in the © 
remembrance of his hearers. 

* This is asserted by Suidas, 
and indirectly by Plato, Prot. 339 
E, when he calls Simonides his 
fellow-citizen, Prodicus is always 
without exception called Kezos or 
Kios (vide, concerning the ortho- 
graphy, Welcker, 393). 

* Cf. on this point the passages 
cited by Welcker, 441 sq. from 
Plato, Prot. 341 E; Laws, i. 638; 
A. Athen, xiii. 610; D. Plut. Mul. 
Virt. Kia, p. 249. 

‘ Plato, Hipp. Maj. 282 C; 
Philostr. V. Soph. i. 12. 

5 Welcker, 394. 

§ What Plato says, Apol. 19 E, 
does not appear decisive, and the 
accounts of Philostr. V. S. i. 12; 
Proem. 5; Liban. Pro Socr. 328 
Mor.; Lucian, Herod. c.3, may easily 
be founded on mere conjecture. 

7 Plato, Apol. 19 E; Hipp. 
Maj. 282 C; Xen. Symp. 1, 5, 4, 
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by the assertions of the ancients,’ but by the celebrated 
names that are found among his pupils and acquaint- 


ances.2. Even Socrates is 
62; Diog. ix. 50; according to 
Plato, Orat. 384 B; Arist. Rhet. 
jii. 14, 1415 b, 15, his lecture on 
the right use of words cost fifty 
drachmas ; another doubtless of a 
popular kind intended for a more 
general audience (like the lecture 
on Heracles perhaps), only a single 
drachma. The pseudo-Platonic 
Axiochus, p. 366 C, speaks of lec- 
tures at half-a-drachma, at two, 
and at four drachmas; but upon 
this we cannot depend. 
1 Plato, Apol. 19 KE; Prot. 315 
D, and particularly Rep. x. 600 C, 
where it is said of Prodicus and 
Protagoras that they could per- 
suade their friends: @s oire oixtay 
obre wéAw Thy abray S.oiety oiot 7” 
Zoovta édky ph opels avtay émora- 
Thowol THs madelas, Kal él rary 
7 copia ottw opddpa pidovyrat, 
ore pdvov ovK em tails Kepadais 
mepipepovaw avrovs of Eraipor. Also 
it appears from Aristophanes (cf. 
Welcker, p. 403 sq.) that Prodicus 
was respected at Athens, and even 
by this poet, the relentless foe of 
all other Sophists. Though he 
may have occasionally reckoned 
him (Zageniste, Fr. 6) among the 
‘chatterers ;’ yet in the Clouds, v. 
360 sq., he praises his wisdom and 
prudence in contrast with Socrates, 
without irony: in the Zugeniste 
(Fr. 6), he seems to have assigned 
him a worthy réle, and in the Birds, 
v. 692, he introduces him at any rate 
as a well-known teacher of wisdom. 
The proverb (ap. Apostol. xiv. 76) 
Tlpodixov copdrepos (not Mpodirov 
tod Klov, as Welcker supposes, 
395) has doubtless nothing to do 
with the Sophist, but means ‘ wiser 


known to have made use 


than an arbitrator :’ Apostol., who 
takes mpéSixos for a proper name, 
without thinking of the Cean, has, 
as Welcker observes, misunderstood 
the word. Welcker, p. 405, tries 
to show that this proverb occurs 
at the beginning of the thirteenth 
Socratic letter, where we certainly 
find “TIpodikw T® Kiw copétepor,” 
but the expression here does not 
sound like a proverb: it relates 
only to supposed utterances of 
Simon concerning the Heracles of 
Prodicus. Even the predicate 
copds (Xen. Mem. ii. 1; Symp. 4, 
62; Asxioch. 366 C; Hryx. 397 D) 
proves nothing, for it is identical 
with ‘Sophist’ (Plato, Prot. 312 
C, 337 O, e¢ pass.), still less does 
Plato’s ironical raccogos kal Oeios. 
Prot. 315 E (cf. Euthyd. 271 C; 
Lys. 216 A). 

2 eg. Damon the musician 
(Plato, Lach. 197 D), Theramenes, 
himself a Cean by birth (Athen. y. 
220 b; Schol. on Arzstoph. Clouds, 
360; Suid. ©npau.); Euripides 
(Gell. xv. 20,4; Vita Eurip. ed. 
Elmsl. ef. Aristoph. Frogs, 1188) ; 
Isocrates (Dionys. Jud. Is. e. 1, p. 
635; Plut. X. Orat. 4, 2, p. 836; 
repeated by Phot. Cod. 260, p. 
486 b, 15, vide Welcker, 458 sqq.). 
That Critias also attended his in- 
structions is in itself probable, but 
is not proved by Plato, Charm. 168 
D; nor can it be established by 
Prot. 338 A, cf. Phedr. 267 B, that 
Hippias the Sophist was influenced 
by Prodicus; of Thucydides, it is 
merely said, by Marcellinus /. 
Thue. p. viii. Dind. and the Scholion 
ap. Welcker 460 (Spengel, p. 58), 
that in his mode of expression, he 
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of,' and recommended, his instruction,? though neither 
Socrates nor Plato assumed an attitude towards him 
really different from that in which they stood to Prota- 
goras and Gorgias.? Beyond this we know nothing of 


took for his model the accuracy of 
Prodieus ; the truth of which ob- 
servation Spengel, Suv. Texy. 53 
sqq., proves by examples from 
Thucydides. According to Xenoph. 
Symp. +, 62, cf. i. 5, Prodicus was 
introduced to Callias, in whose 
house we find him in the Prota- 
goras, by Antisthenes, who was also 
one of his followers. 

1 Socrates often calls himself, 
in Plato, the pupil of Prodicus. 
Meno, 96 D: [xwduveda] oé Te 
Topytas ovx tkav@s memaideveévan 
Kol éue Tpddicos. Prot. 341 A: 
you, Protagoras, do not seem to 
understand the distinctions of 
words: obx% &omep eym Eumeipos did 
7d pabnths elvat Tpodixov toutout: 
Prodicus always corrects him, he 
says, when he applies a word 
wrongly. Charm. 163 D: Mpodixov 
pupla twa akhkoa mep) dvoudtwy 
diaipovvros. On the other hand, 
we read in Crat. 384 B, that he 
knows nothing about the correct- 
ness of names, as he has not heard 
the fifty-drachma course of Prodi- 
cus, but only the single drachma 
course. In Hipp. Maj. 282 C, 
Socrates calls Prodicus his éraipos. 
Dialogues like those of A.xiochus 
(866 C sqq.) and Eryxias (397 C 
sqq.) cannot be taken into conside- 
ration in regard to this question. 

2 In Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 21, he 
appropriates to himself the story 
of Heracles at the cross ways, 
which he repeats in all its details, 
from Prodicus; and in Plato, 
Theet. 151 B, he says that those 
who are not in trayail with any 


mental birth, he assigns to other 
teachers: @y mwoAAovs pev By eké- 
SwKka TIpodlem, moAAovs 5& &AAois 
gopots te Kal Ocomectos avdpdct. 
On the other hand, it is Antis- 
thenes and not Socrates, through 
whom Prodicus makes the acquaint- 
ance of Callias. 

3 All the remarks of the Pla- 
tonic Socrates concerning the in- 
struction which he received from 
Prodicus, even those in the Meno, 
have an unmistakeably ironical 
tone, and as to any historical con- 
tent, nothing is to be derived from 
them, beyond the fact that Socrates 
was acquainted with Prodicus, and 
had heard lectures from him as 
from other Sophists. That he sent 
certain individuals of his acquaint- 
ance to him does not prove any 
special preference, for, according 
to the passage in the Theetetus, he 
sent others to other Sophists. We 
have no right to make of these 
others, one other, viz., Evenus, as 
Welcker does, p. 401. In Xen. 
Mem. iii. 1, Socrates even recom- 
mends the tactician Dionysodorus 
to a friend. He not only takes 
rebukes from MHippias in the 
Greater Hippias (301 C, 304 C), 
to which I cannot attach much 
weight, but from Polus, in the 
Gorgias, 461 C, without expressing 
himself in the ironical manner 
which he does (Prot. 341 A) to 
Prodicus. He describes Hippias 
likewise as a wise man (Prot. 337 
C), and Protagoras (Prot. 338 C, 
341 A), Gorgias and Polus (Gorg. 
487 A); he calls the two last his 
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His character is described, but 


only by later and untrustworthy testimonies,’ as licen- 
tious and avaricious. Of his writings, tradition has only 
handed down imperfect accounts and some imitations.* 


friends, and in the Theet. 161 D, 
he expresses himself as grateful 
to Protagoras with the same grace- 
ful irony as elsewhere in speaking 
of Prodicus. Although, therefore, 
it may be true (Welcker, 407) that 
Plato never brings his Socrates 
into collision in argument with 
Prodicus, nor introdaces any pupil 
of his who might bring discredit 
on his teacher, as Callicles.or Gor- 
gias, yet this proves little, for 
neither does he introduce any such 
pupils of Protagoras and Hippias ; 
and Callicles himself is not speci- 
ally quoted as a pupil of Gorgias. 
Whether the non-appearance of 
Prodicus in the arguments shows 
a high estimation of him or the 
reverse would be matter of enquiry. 
But if we recall the satirical man- 
ner in which Plato, Prot. 315 C, 
represents this Sophist as a suffer- 
ing Tantalus; what insignificant 
and absurd parts he assigns him, 
ibid. 387 A sqq., 889 E sqq.; the 
factthat nothing special is recorded 
of him except his distinctions of 
words (vide.2mf.), which are treated 
with persistent irony; and a rhe- 
torical rule of the simplest kind in 
Phedr. 267 B; and that he is al- 
ways placed in the same category 
with Protagoras and other Sophists 
(Apol. 19 E; Rep. x. 600..C; 
Euthyd. 277 HK, and throughout 
the Protagoras), we shall receive 
the impression that Plato regarded 
him indeed as one_of the most 
harmless of the Sophists, but of 
far less importance than Protagoras 
and Gorgias; and that he recog- 


nised no essential difference be- 
tween his labours and theirs. Cf. 
also Hermann, De Soer. Magisir. 
49 sqq. 

1 According to Suidas and the 
scholiast on Plato, Rep. x. 600 C, 
he was condemned at Athens as a 
corrupter of youth to drink hem- 
lock. The falsity of this statement 
is undoubted, vide Welcker, 503 
sq., 524. Nor is there any ground 
for the theory that he chose this 
death voluntarily for himself. 

2 The seholium on Clouds, v. 
360, which perhaps is only re- 
peated erroneously from y. 354, 
and Philostr. V. S. i. 12, where he 
is represented as employing people 
to act as recruiting officers for his 
instructions (perhaps merely on 
account of Xen. Symp. iv. 62). 
Vide, on this subject, Welcker, 513 
sqq. On the other hand, Plato, 
Prot. 815 C, describes him, not 
merely as weak in health, but as 
effeminate. 

3 Of his works there are known 
to us the discourse upon Heracles, 
or, as the proper title was, “Opa 
(Schol. on Clouds, 360; Suidas, dpa 
TIpé8.), the contents of which are 
given by Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 21 sqq. 
(other details in Welcker, 406 sqq.), 
and the lecture epi 6voudtwy dp66- 
tntos (Plato, Huthyd.277 E; Crat. 
384 B, &c.; Welcker, 452), which, 
even judging from Plato’s carica- 
tures of it, must have been pre- 
served after the death of the au- 
thor. A statement in Themist. Or. 
xxx, 349 b, would seem to imply 
the existence of a panegyrice on 
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Hippias of Elis! seems to have been almost of 


the same age as Prodieus.? 


After the manner of the 


Sophists, he also wandered through the Greek cities in 
order to gain by his orations and lectures fame and 
money; and he frequently came to Athens, where he 
likewise assembled round him a eirele of admirers.3 


Agriculture; the imitation in the 
pseudo-Platonic Axiochus, 366 B 
sqq. (Welcker, 497 sqq.), a dis- 
course on the mitigation of the 
fear of death, and the story in the 
Eryxias, 397 C sqq., a discussion 
on the value and use of wealth. 

1 Mahly, Hippias von Elis, 
Phein. Mus. N. F. xv. 514-585; 
xvi. 38-49. 

2 In this respect he is men- 
tioned in the Protagoras in the 
same way as Prodicus (vide swpra, 
417, 1). So in the Hippias May. 
282 HE, he appears considerably 
- younger than Protagoras, but still 
old enough to come into conflict 
with that Sophist. Xenophon, 
Mem. iv. 4, 5 sq., depicts him as 
an old acquaintance of Socrates, 
who, at the time of the dialogue, 
had revisited Athens after a long 
absence, and Plato’s Apol. 19 EH, 
presupposes that in 399 B.c. he 
was one of the foremost Sophists 
of the time. Against this con- 
eurrent testimony of Plato and 
Xenophon, the statement of the 
pseudo-Plutarch (V. X. Orat. iv. 
16, 41) that Isocrates in his old 
age had married Plathane, the 
widow of the rhetorician Hippias 
(Suid. ’Avapeds, first says the 
Sophist), cannot justify us in sup- 
posing (Miller, Fr. Hist. ii. 59; 
Miahly, J. ¢. xy. 520) that Hip- 
pias was only a little older than 
Tsocrates; we do not even know 


whether Hippias the Sophist is 


intended, and not some other per- 
son of the same name; nor what 
relation the age of Plathane bore 
to that of her two husbands, If 
she was several decades younger 
than the first, but the same age or 
not much younger than the second, 
by whom she had no child, the 
birth of the Sophist (even if he 
was really her first husband) must 
be placed about 460 B.c. On the 
native city of Hippias all authori- 
ties are agreed. His supposed in- 
structor Hegesidemus (Suid. ‘In7.) 
is wholly unknown,-and perhaps is 
only mentioned through an error. 
Geel concludes from Athen. xi. 
506 sq. that Hippias was a pupil 
of Lamprus the musician and of 
the orator Antiphon; but there is 
not the smallest foundation for the 
story. 

% What tradition has told us 
on the subject is this: Hippias, 
like other Sophists, offered his 
instruction in different places 
for remuneration (Plat. Apol. 19 
EK and other passages); in the 
Greater Hippias, 282 D sq., he 
boasts of having made more money 
than any other two Sophists to- 
gether. The same dialogue, /. ¢. 
and 281 A, names Sicily, but es- 
pecially Sparta, as the scene of 
his activity; whereas, on account 
of the numerous political embassies 
to which he was attached, he came 
less frequently to Athens; on the 
other hand, Xen. Mem. iv. 4, 5, 
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Preeminent for his vanity, even among the Sophists,! 
he aspired above all things to the reputation of uni- 


versal knowledge, 


constantly bringing out of the 


treasury of his manifold wisdom, according to the taste 
of his hearers, something new for their instruction and 


amusement.2 The same 
remarks only in a single passage, 
that after long absence he came to 
Athens and there met Socrates. 
The Lesser Hippias, 363 O, asserts 
that he usually at the Olympic 
games delivered lectures in the 
temple precincts, and answered 
any questions that were put to 
chim. Both dialogues (286 B, 863 
A) mention epideictic speeches in 
Athens. (These statements are 
repeated by Philostr. V. Soph. i. 
11.) Lastly, in the Protagoras, 
315 B, 317 D, we see Hippias with 
other Sophists in the house of 
Callias (with whom he is also re- 
presented as connected in Xenoph. 
Symp. 4, 62), where, surrounded 
by his followers, he gave informa- 
tion to all questioners concerning 
natural science and astronomy, and 
afterwards took part in the pro- 
ceedings by delivering a short 
diseourse. We cannot, however, 
deduce with certainty from these 
statements anything more than is 
given in the text, since the repre- 
sentation in the Greater Hippias 
is rendered suspicious by the doubt- 
ful authenticity of that dialogue 
(vide Zeitschr. f. Alterthumsw: 
1851, 256 sqq.), and even the 
details of the other dialogues are 
scarcely free from satirical ex- 
aggeration; while Philostratus is 
unmistakeably employing, not in- 
dependent and historical sources, 
but merely these Platonic dialogues. 
Tertullian’s assertion, Apo/oget. 46, 


superficial manysidedness 


that Hippias was killed in a trea-_ 
sonable undertaking. deserves no 
more credence than the other ini- 
quities which Tertullian ascribes to 
many of the ancient philosophers. 

1 ¢g. in the matter of the 
purple robe which Aflian, V. ZH. 
xii. 32, ascribes to him. 

2 In the Greater Hippias, 285 
B sqq., Socrates, in ironical ad- 
miration of his learning, names, as 
subjects of his knowledge, ustro- 
nomy, geometry, arithmetic, the 
science of letters, syllables, rhythms, 
and harmonies; he himself adds 
to these the history of the heroes 
and founders of cities, and of 
archeology in general, boasting at, 
the same time of his extraordinary 
memory. The Lesser Hippias, in 
the introduction, mentions a lecture 
on Homer, and, at p. 368 B sqq., 
makes the Sophist boast, not 
merely of many and multifarious 
lectures in prose, but also of epics, 
tragedies, and dithyrambs, of his 
knowledge of rhythms and har- 
monies, and of the ép6érns ypau- 
udtwy, of his art of memory, and 
of every possible technical art and 
skill, e.g. the fabrication of clothes, 
shoes, and ornaments. These 
statements are subsequently re- 
peated by Philostratus 1. ¢.; by 
Cie. De Orat. iii. 82, 127; Apul. 
Floril. No. 82; partially also by 
Themist. Or. xxix. 345 C sqq., and 
on them is founded the treatise of 
pseudo-Lucian, ‘Immlas } Badayeiow, 
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was no doubt characteristic also of his literary ac- 


tivity.! 


Of other celebrated Sophists who are known to us, 
it remains to mention Thrasymachus,? of Chalcedon,? a 


which, however (c. 3, sub init.), 
itself claims to be a production of 
the time of Hippias. Meantime 
it is a question how much fact 
underlies this story; for if, on 
the one side, it is impossible to 
ealeulate to what point the vanity 
of a Hippias might be carried; or 
the other side it is very likely, and 
the language in which it is clothed 
favours the supposition, that in 
Plato’s account, a boastful style 
of expression, not so altogether 
childish, or, generally speaking, 
the self-complacent encyclopedic 
knowledge of the Sophists, may 
have been parodied in an exag- 
gerated manner. More reliance, 
in any case, is to be placed on the 
statement of the Protagoras, 315 
B (vide previous note), 318 E, 
that Hippias instructed his pupils 
in the arts (réxva), under which 
may have been included, besides 
the arts named (arithmetic, astro- 
nomy, geometry, and music), en- 
eyclopedic lectures on mechanical 
and plastic art; and on the testi- 
mony of the Memorabilia, iv. 4, 6, 
that because of his universal know- 
ledge he aimed at saying always 
something new. Xen. Symp. 4, 62. 

1 The little that we know of 
his writings, or that has been pre- 
served from them, is to be found in 
Geel, 190 sq.; Osann. Der Sophist 
Hipp. als Archeolog, Rhein. Mus. 
ii. (1843) 495 sq.; Miller, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. ii. 59 sq.; Miably, J. ¢ 
xv. 529 sq., xvi. 42 sq. Through 
these works we learn something 
about the archeological treatise 


referred to in the Greater Hippias. 
Hippias himself says in a Frag- 
ment ap. Clem. Strom. 11. 624 A, 
that he hopes in this treatise to 
compose a work collected from 
earlier poets and prose-writers, Hel- 
lenes and barbarians, and agreeable 
by reason of its novelty and variety. 
The statement ap. Athen, xiil. 609 
a, is taken from another treatise, 
the title of which,cvvaywy perhaps, 
had some more definite addition. 
In the Greater Hippias, 286 A, 
there is an allusion, doubtless 
founded on fact, to a discourse 
containing counsels of practical 
wisdom for a young man. The 
lecture on Homer seems to have 
been distinct from this (Hipp. Min. 
ef. Osann, 509). According to Plu- 
tarch, Numa. ¢. 1, end, Hippias 
made the first catalogue of the 
victors at Olympus, and we have 
no reason to doubt this statement, 
as Osann does. From a treatise of 
Hippias, of which no exact title is 
given, a notice is quoted, ap. Prokl. 
in Hucl. 19 (65 £r.), concerning 
the Mathematician Ameristus, the 
brother of Stesichorus. Pausan. y. 
25, 1, refers to an elegy composed 
by him. What is said by Philostr. 
V. S.i. 11, of his style is perhaps 
only an abstract from Plato. 

2 Geel 201 sq.; C. F. Hermann, 
De Trasymacho Chalcedonio. Ind. 
Lect., Gotting. 1848-49; Spengel, 
Texv. Suv. 93 sq., where the various 
statements as to the writings of 
Thrasymachus are also to be found. 

3 The Chalcedonian is his con- 
stant appellation, but he seems to 
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younger contemporary of Socrates,! who occupies no in- 
considerable position as a teacher of rhetoric,? but in 
other respects is unfavourably portrayed by Plato,’ on 
account of his boastfulness, his avarice, and the undis- 
guised selfishness of his principles; Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, the two eristic pugilists, described by 
Plato with exuberant humour, who late in life came 
forward as professors of disputation, and at the same 
time as ethical teachers, whereas they had previously 
only given lectures on the arts of war and forensic 
oratory ;* Polus of Agrigentum, a pupil of Gor- 


have spent a considerable portion 
of his life in Athens. From the 
epitaph in Athen. x. 454 sq., it is 
probable that he died in his native 
city. 

i This is to be conjectured from 
the relation of the two men in 
Plato’s Republic, but on the other 
hand it seems probable from Theo- 
phrast. ap. Dionys. De wi dic. 
Demosth. c. 3, p. 953; Cie. Orat. 
12, 3 sq., that he considerably 
preceded Isocrates, who was born 
in Ol. 86, 1 (435 z.c.), and was 
older than Lysias (Dionys. Jud. de 
Lys. c. 6, p. 464, in opposition to 
Theophrastus, regards him as 
younger; but the contrary results 
from the Platonic representation). 
As the date of the dialogue in the 
Republic is supposed to be about 
408 B.c. (cf. p. 86 sqq. of my trea- 
tise. mentioned p. 410, 4), Thrasy- 
machus must have at that time 
arrived to manhood. 

2 Vide infra. 

3 Rep. i. ef. especially 336 B, 
338 C, 341 C, 343 A sqq., 344 D, 
850 C sqq. That this description 
is not imaginary, we should natu- 
rally presuppose, and the opinion 


is confirmed by Arist. Rhet. ii. 23, 
1400 b, 19; and in a lesser degree 
by the OQpacumaxeornWikepuatos of 
Ephippus, ap. Athen. xi, 509 ec. 
Thrasymachus, however, in the 
course of the Republic becomes 
more amenable; cf. i. 854 A; ii. 
388 B; v. 450 A. 

4 Huthyd. 271 C sqq., 273 C 
sq. where we are further told that 
these two Sophists were brothers 
(this we have no reason to think 
an invention), that they had emi- 
grated from. their home in Chios 
to Thurii (where they may have 
formed a connection with Prota- 
goras), that they left the city as 
fugitives or exiles, and travelled 
about, remaining mostly in Athens, 
and that they were about as old, 
perhaps rather older, than Socrates. 
Dionysodorus also appears ap. 
Xen. Mem. iii. 1, as a teacher of 
strategy. The statements of Plato 
and others concerning both the 
brothers are collected by Winckel- 
mann in his edition of Euthydemus, 
p- Xxiv. sqq. Grote doubts (Plato, 
i, 536, 541) whether there were 
two Sophists in Athens correspond- 
ing to Plato’s description in the 
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gias,' who, like his master in his later years,? confined 
his instructions to rhetorie; the orators Lycophron,? 


Protarchus,! 


Theetetus; and this is so far true 
that this deseription is (as it never 
attempts to conceal) a satirical 
parody. In its main features, 
however, it is confirmed by Aris- 
totle and others, ef. p. 456; 467, 2). 
Grote further believes (2bid. 559) 
that in the epilogue of the Luthy- 
demus (304 C sqq.), the Sophist of 
that name is treated as the repre- 
sentative of true dialectic and phi- 
losophy ; but he has entirely mis- 
understood the design of this portion 
of the dialogue. Cf. Part 11. a, 
416, 8. Even Huthydemus 305 A 
D, proves nothing. 

1 He is described as an inhabi- 
tant of Agrigentum by the pseudo- 
Plato, Theag. 128 A; Philostr. V. 
Soph. i. 13, and Suidas, sub voce ; 
that he was considerably younger 
than Socrates is plain from Plato, 
Gorgias, 463 EK. Philostratus calls 
him moderately wealthy, a Scho 
liast on Arist. Rhet. 11. 23 (in Geel, 
178) mats rod Topytov, but the 
former is no doubt inferred from 
the high price of Gorgias’ instruc- 
tions, and the latter (according to 
Geel’s just observation) from a 
misunderstanding of Gorg. 461 C. 
There is reference to a historical 
treatise of Polus in Plato, Phedr. 
267 C; Gorg. 448 C, 462 B sq. ; 
Arist. Metaph.i.1, 981 a, 3 (where, 
however, we must not, with Geel, 
167, consider what follows as an 
extract from Polus); cf. Spengel, 
i. c. p. 87; Schanz, J. c. p. 134 sq. 

2 Plato, Meno, 95 C. 

3 Lycophron is called a Sophist 
by Arist. Polit. in. 9, 1280 b, 10, 
Alexander, in Soph. el. Schol. 310 
a, 12; in Metaph. p. 533, 18; Bon. 


and Alcidamas,’ also belonging to the school 


and Ps. Plut. De Nobdilit. 18, 3. 
What Arist. Rhet. iii. 8; Alex. 
Tap. 209, 222, relate of his mode 
of expression, stamps him as a 
pupil of Gorgias. Also the state- 
ments to be discussed, infra, pp. 
455, 456, 477 ; 487, 1, coincide with 
this. A few unimportant sayings 
are also to be found ap. Arist. Polit. 
l. c. Metaph. viii. 6, 1045 b, 9; cf. 
Alex. ad h. 1. Concerning the man 
himself, vide Vahlen, Rhein. Mus. 
xvi. 143 sqq. 

4 Plato unmistakeably . de- 
scribes Protarchus (to whom in 
the Philebus the principal part after 
Socrates is assigned), Phileb. 58 A, 
as a pupil of Gorgias, and chiefly 
indeed in rhetoric, for his recom- 
mendation of oratory is here 
quoted as something which Prota- 
goras had often heard from him, 
As Plato elsewhere neverintroduces 
imaginary persons with names, we 
must suppose that Gorgias really 
had a pupil of this name; and in 
that case, the conjecture (vide 
Hirzel, Hermes, x. 254 sq.) has 
everything in its favour, that this 
Protarehus is the same from whom 
Aristotle, Phys. ii. 6, 197 b, 10, 
quotes a text probably taken from 
a oe oration. 

5 Alcidamas of Elea in AHolia 
was the pupil of Gorgias, who after 
his death undertook the leadership 
of his rhetorical school (Suid. Pop- 
vylas, AAKO. Tzetz. Chil. xi. 746; 
Athen. xiii, 592 c). He was a 
rival of Isocrates, and bitterly 
opposed him not only (as Vahlen 
shows: D. 2hetor Alkid. Sitzungs- 
berichte der Wiener Akad. Hist.- 
Phil. Kl. 1863, p. 491 sqq., cf, 
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of Gorgias; Xeniades, of Corinth, whose sayings remind 
us most of Protagoras;! Antimcerus, the scholar of 
Protagoras;? Evenus of Paros,’ the rhetorician and 
teacher of virtue, and Antiphon, a Sophist of the time 
of Socrates,‘ not to be confounded with the famous 


especially p. 504 sqq.) in his Meo- 
anviakds, but also in the discourses 
of his that have been preserved, 
and are probably genuine, against 
the writers of speeches or Sophists. 
A second declamation bearing his 
name, the denunciation of Pala- 
medes by Ulysses, is spurious, 
All the particulars known of his 
writings are given by Vahlen ; the 
fragments of them are to be found 
in Orat. Attici, 11. 154 sqq. That 
he survived the battle of Mantinea 
(862 B.c.) is proved by his Messe- 
nian oration composed subsequently 
to that battle (Vahlen, 505 sq.). 

1 The only author who men- 
tions him is Sextus, Math. vii. 48, 
53, 388, 3899, vill. 5; Pyrrh. 11.18; 
according to Math. vii. 53, Demo- 
critus had already spoken of him, 
no doubt in the same connection in 
which he had opposed Protagoras 
(vide supra, 275, 2). As to his 
sceptical propositions, we shall 
have to speak further on (956). 
Grote, Plato, iii. 509, refers the 
statements of Sextus to the well- 
known . Corinthian Xeniades, the 
master of the Cynic Diogenes; 
and Rose, Arist. Libr. Ord. 79, to 
a treatise which must have been 
forged with his name; but the 
fact of his having been already 
mentioned by Democritus is bere 
overlooked. 

2 Of this man we know nothing 
further than what is said in Prot. 
315 A, that he came from Mende 
in Macedonia, was regarded as 


the most distinguished scholar of 
Protagoras, and intended to make 
himself a professional Sophist. 
From the last remark we may 
infer that he really appeared sub- 
sequently as a teacher. The same 
may perhaps hold good of Archa- 
goras (Diog. ix. 54). Concerning 
Kuathlus, vide p. 409, 2. - 

3 Plato, Apol. 20 A; Phedo, 60 
D; Phedr. 267 A (cf. Spengel, 
Zuvay. T. 92 sq.; Schanz, 138). 
According to these passages, he 
must have been younger than So- 
crates, was at once poet, rhetorician, 
and teacher of dpet}) av@pwrivn Te 
kal oAiTiKy, and demanded a fee 
of fivé mine. Further particulars 
concerning him in Bergk, Lyrict 
Gr. 476, and the writers there 
quoted. Jbid. 474 sq., for the frag- 
ments of his poems. 

4 On the personality of this 
man (concerning whom, according 
te Athen. xv. 673 e, Adrantus and 
Hepheestio wrote), ef. Sanppe. Orat. 
Att. 11.145 sqq.; Spengel, Survey. 
Texvav, 114 sq.; Welcker, KU. Schr. 
ll. 422; Wolff, Porphyr. De Philos. 
ex orac, haur. Rel. 59 sq. He is 
described as copicths in Xen. 
Memor. i. 6, and is there repre- 
sented as seeking to allure to 
himself the pupils of Socrates, 
and consequently disputing with 
him on three occasions ; this pas- 
sage is referred to not only in Ps. 
Plut. . Dee. (Orotn iy 2 apeses 
(where the Sophist of Rhamnus is 
expressly said to be meant), but 
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Critias, also, the celebrated leader of the Athe- 


nian oligarchs, and Callicles,! must be counted among 
the representatives of the Sophistic culture, although 
they were far from being Sophists in the narrower sense, 
i.e@., paid and professional teachers,’ and the Platonic 
Callicles, from the standpoint of the practical politician, 


probably also in Aristotle's state- 
ment about Antiphon’s jealousy of 
Socrates (ap. Diog. ii. 46). Aris- 
totle calls him Avr. 6 repatockdxos, 
and this agrees with Hermog. De 
dd. ii. 7 (Rhet. Gr. iti. 385 W, 11. 
414 Sp.), who, quoting Didymus 
the grammarian, distinguishes him 
by the appellation 6 kal tepato- 
oxdmos Kal dvepoxpitns Acydpuevos 
from Antiphon the rhetorician of 
Rhamnus. When Suidas mentions 
one Antiphon as Teparookdmos kal 
érorroivs Kat copioTys, and a second 
as déveipoxpirns, he has no donbt 
erroneously referred to different 
persons two statements derived 
from separate sources, but relating 
to the same person. ‘Tzetzes (in 
a scholium quoted by Wolff, l.c, 
from Ruhnken) represents Anti- 
phon 6 teparookémos as a contem- 
porary of Alexander; but this 
cannot weigh against the above 
more authentic and unanimous 
testimonies, and does not justify 
us in distinguishing, as Wolff does, 
6 reparockémos from the Sophist of 
the Memorabilia. His Adyou ep) 
Ths GAndelas are discussed in Her- 
mog. l. ¢. p. 886, 387 W; a small 
fragment of the a’ ‘AAnGelas is given 
by Suidas, adénros; some other 
writings, which are ascribed to him 
jn the traditional text of Her- 
mogenes, belong to Antiphon of 
Rhamnus, as is clear from the sub- 
sequent context in Hermogenes, 
and also from Philostr. V. Soph, 1, 


15; and are only attributed to him 
through the carelessness of the 
transcriber, cf. Spengel, T. &. 116. 
In the treatise m. T. GAnOelas he 
no doubt brought forward the 
mathematical and physical theories 
to be mentioned later on; no frag- 
ments of any system of physics of 
his (as Wolff supposes) have been 
handed down to us. The interpre- 
tations of dreams, mentioned by 
Cicero, Divi. i. 20, 89, ii. 70, 144; 
Seneca, Controv. 9, p. 148 Bip. ; 
Artemidor. Oneirocrit. 11. 14, p. 
109, Herch., seem to have been 
taken from a separate book. 

1 The principal interlocutor in 
the third part of the Gorgias, from 
481 B onwards, of whom we know 
so little that his very existence 
has been doubted. In favour of 
it, however, we have Plato’s usual 
style, as seen in other instances, 
and the definite statement, 487 C, 
which seems to be quite of an indi- 
vidual character, whether it be 
historical or not. Cf. concerning 
Gorgias, Steinhart, Pl. Werke, ii. 
352 sq. 

2 Some writers would there- 
fore distinguish Critias the Sophist 
from the statesman of that name 
(Alex. ap. Philop. De An. C, 8; 
Simpl. De An. 8 a). Vide, on the 
other hand. Spengel, J. ¢. 120 sq.- 
Dionys. Jud. de Lhue. c. 51, and 
Phrynichus ap. Phot. Cod. 158, ee 
101 b, reckon Critias among the 
model writers of the Attic style, 
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speaks contemptuously of the uselessness! of the theo- 
rists. On the other hand, in the political rules? of the 
famous Milesian architect, Hippodamus,’ the peculiarity 

of the Sophistic view of law and of the state is not 
discernible, although the multifarious literary activity 
of the man‘ is suggestive of the character of the Soph- 
ists.” The communistic theory of Phaleas the Chalce- 
donian ° may perhaps with more probability be brought 
into connection with the Sophistic doctrine; it is at 
any rate quite in the spirit of Sophistic innovation, and 
may easily be deduced from the proposition that exist- 
ing rights are contrary to nature; but we know too 
little about him, to be able to determine his personal 
relation to the Sophists. In regard to Diagoras, it has 
already been shown’ that we have no right to assume 
his atheism to have been based on his philosophy; and 


1 Gorg. 484 O sqq., 487 C; 
ef. 515 A and 519 ©, where Cal- 
licles, as politician, is clearly 
distinguished from Callicles as 
Sophist. 

2 Arist. Polit. ii. 8. 

* Concerning the date and per- 
sonal circumstances of thig man, 
who is mentioned by Arist. J. ¢. 
and Polit. vii. 11, 1880 b, 21, as the 
first person who attempted to lar 
out cities artistically, Hermann, 
De Hippodamo Milesio(Marb.18 11), 
eomes to the following conclusions : 
he may have been twenty-five years 
old in Ol, 82 or 88, when he made 
the plan for the Pireeus, that he 
planned the city of Thurii in Ol. 
84; and in Ol. 98, 1, when he 
built Rhodus, was considerably 
past sixty. Whether Hippodamus, 
the so-called Pythagorean, of whose 
treatises, m. oAirelas and 7, evSai- 


Hovtas, some fragments are given 
by Stobeeus, Flori. 48, 92-94, 98, 
71-108, 26, is the same person (as 
Hermann believes, p. 83 sqq.), 
and whether Hippodamus the 
Sophist really had any connection 
with the Pythagoreans (ibid. 42 
sq.), cannot be ascertained. 

1 Arist. Polit, 11. 8: yevduevos 
kat wept roy &Aov Blov wepittdTepos 
did pidotimtay . . , Adyios SE Kad 
wept thy SAnv vow (in physies, ef. 
Metaph. 1. 6, 987 b, 1) evar Bovad- 
MEvos, TPGTOS TOY Mh TOALTEVOMEVwY 
évexelpno€é rt wept moAtrelas elmeiy 
THS aplorns. 

5 Among whom Hermann, p. 
18 sqq., includes him. 

6 Arist. Polit. ii. 7, where he 
is mentioned as the first who de- 
manded an equality of goods, 

7 Vide p. 320, 2. 
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the same holds good of the rhetoricians contemporary 
with the Sophists, so far as their art is not connected 
with the Sophistic doctrine by any definite theory of 
ethics or cognition. 

From the beginning of the fourth century, the im- 
portance of the Sophists grows less and less, though 
their name is still in use for teachers of eloquence, 
and generally for all those who imparted scientific in- 
struction for payment. Plato in his earlier dialogues is 
constantly at war with the Sophists; in the later, they 
are only mentioned when occasion specially calls for 
it.' Aristotle alludes to certain Sophistic propositions 
in the same way that he speaks of the theories of the 
physicists, as something belonging to the past; that 
which he treats as permanent is the Eristic disputation 
which was indeed first introduced by the Sophists, but 
was not confined to them. We hear of no noteworthy 
representatives of Sophistic opinion after the time of 
Polus and Thrasymachus. 


3. The Teaching of the Sophists considered in its General 
Character. 


Prato himself complains that it is difficult rightly to 
define the nature of the Sophist.? This difficulty lies 
for us chiefly in the fact that the teaching of the Sophists 
does not consist in fixed theorems equally acknowledged 
by all its adherents, but in a scientific mode of thought 

1 eg. in the introduction to sophistic doctrines to be resumed. 
the Republic, where the connection 2 Soph. 218 C, sq., 226 A, 


with fundamental ethical enqui- 2381 B, 286 C, sq. 
ries causes the polemic against 
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and procedure which, in spite of the unmistakeable 
family likeness between its different branches, is com- 
patible with a multiplicity of starting-points and results. 
Contemporaries designate by the name of Sophist, 
generally speaking, a wise man;' but more particu- 
larly, one who makes wisdom his calling and profession” 
—who, not satisfied with informal and unmethodical 
influence on fellow-citizens and acquaintances, regards 
the instruction of others as his profession, and in his 
wanderings from city to city offers it for payment, to 


everyone desirous of culture.? 


1 Plato, Prot. 812 C: rt ny 
elyat Tov codioThy ; “Ey pev, 7) & 
bs, domep Totvoua A€yer, TOUTOY Elvat 
Tov THY copay emiothuova, where 
the validity of the evidence as to 
the use of language is not affected 
by the derivation of the last 
syllables from émorhuwy, in the 
manner of Platonic etymologies. 
Diog.i. 12: of 5& cool kad copiorat 
ekaAovvro. In this sense Hero- 
dotus, i. 29, iv. 95, calls Solon and 
Pythagoras, and in i. 49 the 
founders of the cult of Dionysus, 
Sophists. The name is also ap- 
plied by Cratinus, ap. Diog. i. 12, 
to Homer and Hesiod, by Sopho- 
cles in the fragment ap. Schol. 
Pind. Isthm. vy. 36, &c. (Wagner, 
Frag. Gr. Fragm. i. 499, No. 992) 
toa citharist; by Eupolis (ac- 
cording to the Schol. Ven. Zu. Il. 
O, 410; Eustath. a &. l. p. 1028, 
13) to a rhapsodist.; according to 
Hesych. codior., the designation 
was in use for all musical artists. 
Androtion ap. Aristid. Quatuorv. 
T. ii. 407 Dind., Aristarchua ap. 
Plut. Frat. Am. i. p. 478 and 
Jsokr. 7, avTid5d0. 235 apply it to 
the seven sages; the first of these 


As to its extent, this 


authors applies it to Socrates also 
(while on the other hand Aschin. 
Adv. Tim. § 173 describes Socrates 
as a Sophist in the later sense) ; 
Diog. Apoll. ap. Simpl. Phys. 32 
b; Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 11; Ps.- 
Hippokr. 7. apx. tarp. c. 20; Isokr. 
l. c. 268, apply it to the ancient 
physicists; Adschines the Socratic 
and Diodorus to Anaxagoras (vide 
supra, p. 325); Plato, Meno, 85 B, 
to the teachers of mathematics ; 
conversely, the Sophists are called 
copol, vide supra 418, 3, end; 419, 
4; cf. Plato, Apoll. 20 D. The 
explanation of the word as ‘ teach- 
ers of wisdom’ is disputed by 
Hermann, Plat. Phil. i. 308 sq., as 
it appears to me, rightly; while 
Steinhart, Plat. Leben, 288, 92, 
defends it. 

? Plato, Prot. 815 A (which ex- 
plains 312 B): émt réxvn pyarédver, 
@s codiTys eoduevos; 316 D: 
eya 5& Thy copirrikhy tTéxvny dnl 
pev elya madady, ete. Epitaph on 
Thrasymachus in Athen. x. 454 sq. 
% dé réxvn [se. abtod] copin. 

8 Xenoph. Mem. i. 6, 13: kat 
Thy coplay Hoattws Tods mev apyv- 
plov TG Bovrouerw twAodyTas coptr 
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instruction might embrace everything included by the 
Greeks in the comprehensive idea of wisdom,! and its 
task might therefore be variously apprehended: while 
some Sophists, like Protagoras and Prodicus, Euthyde- 
mus and Evenus, boasted of imparting to their pupils 
intellectual and moral culture, civil and domestic virtue,” 
Gorgias laughs at such a promise, and confines his in- 
structions to rhetoric ;? while Hippias prides himself on 
his proficiency in arts of all kinds, on his archeological 
and physical knowledge,* Protagoras, as teacher of poli- 
tics, feels himself far above this learning of the study.’ 
Yet even in the art of politics many different branches 
were included; for example, the brothers Euthydemus 


ords amokadotow: boTis Se by dy 
WG eboua byta diddoKnwy 6 Te dy Exn 
ayabdoy pidrov moteira, TodTOY vopl- 
Copev & TH KOAG KayabG moAiTy 
mpoonke Tavta moet; cf. p. 409, 
2: 417, 7; Protagoras ap. Plato, 
Prot. 316 CO: Eévov yap avdpa Kar 
idvta eis méAeis peydrdas Kal év 
ravtas melOovta TaY vewy ‘TOUS 
BeAriorous, amodelmovTas Tas TAY 
%AAwy cuvovolas . . . EavT@ ouvel- 
yar &s Bedrlovs eoopévovs bia Ty 
éavtod cvvovatay, etc. (cf. 318 A); 
Apol. 19 E: maudevew avOpdmovs 
&omep Topylas, etc. Ttoltwy ‘yap 
fcactos . . . ia eis Exdorny Toy 
mérewy Tovs veous, ois eects Ta 
éavt@y modirav mpoika Evveivon & dy 
BotrAwyrat, Totvtovs metOovor Tas 
exelywr tuvovolas amorimévras oplar 
tuveivar xphuata Siddvtas Kal xdpiv 
mpocedévar, Similarly Meno, 91 B. 

1 Arist. Eth. N. vi. 7. 

2 Inf. note 5; sup. 408, 2; 424, 
4; 426, 3. I do not think that 
the words of Prodicus, ap. Plat. 
Euthyd. 305 C (obs &pn pds, 


ucOdpia pirogdpov Te dvdpds tal mo- 
AtrtKov), are intended to describe 
the position ascribed to himself by 
that Sophist. 

3 Plato, Meno, 95 C; cf. Phileb. 
58 A. Polus, Lycophron, Thrasy- 
machus, etc., p. 423 sqq. 

4 Supra, p. 422, 2. 

5 In Prot. 318 D, the Sophist 
says that it shall not be with his 
scholars as with those of other 
Sophists (Hippias), who tas réxvas 
avrovs mepevydras Ukovtas TAALY ab 
a&yovres €uBddAAovow cis Téexvas, Ao- 
yiopous Te Kal GoTpovoulay Kad yew 
perplay Kad povoirdy diddoKovTes : 
by him they shall only be taught 
what suits their purpose: 7d dé 
pdOnud éorivy evBoudla mepl re Tey 
oixelwy, brws ty Upiora Thy avTod 
oiktay Sioixot, Kal mepl rey Tis 
morews, OTws TA THS TOAEWS SuVa- 
tétaros by eln Kal mparrew kar 
Aéyev, in a word, therefore, the 
moaditixy TéexVN, the introduction to 
civic virtue. 
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and Dionysodorus combined with ethics, lectures on 
strategy and military tactics,! and even Protagoras? is 
said to have entered into details of wrestling and other 
arts, applying them in such a manner as to contradict 
professional men. When therefore Isocrates, in his 
speech against the Sophists, includes under that name 
the Eristic teachers of ethics and the teachers of elo- 
quence, while an opponent ® applies it to Isocrates him- 
self, on account of his studied and written speeches, 
this is entirely consonant with the language of the 
time. Every paid teacher of the arts included under 
higher culture is called a Sophist. The name relates 
primarily to the object and external conditions of in- 
struction. In itself it implies no judgment concerning 
the worth or scientific character of this instruction; it 
rather admits the possibility that the Sophistic teacher 
may impart genuine science and morality as well as the 
reverse. Plato and Aristotle were the first to restrict 
the idea of the Sophistic doctrine within narrower limits 
in discriminating it as dialectic Eristic from rhetoric, 
and as a false appearance of knowledge, arising out of a 
perversion of the moral sense, from philosophy, The 
Sophist, according to Plato, is a hunter who, giving 
himself out as a teacher of virtue, seeks to catch rich 
young men. He is a merchant, a host, a pedlar, who 


°. 

1 Pp. 424, 4. 

2 Plato, Soph. 232 D; Diog. ix. 
538; cf. Frei, 191. According to 
Diogenes, Protagoras wrote a 
treatise, mep! mdAns; Frei con- 
jectures that this may be a portion 
of a more comprehensive work on 
the arts; but perhaps some later 


writer may have composed a sepa- 
rate treatise out of the discussions 
mentioned by Plato, and these dis- 
cussions may have been really in 
the Eristic disputations or the con- 
tradictions. 

$ Alcidamas, vide p. 425, 5. 
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traffics in art, a tradesman who makes money by dispu- 
tation: ' a person who may no doubt be mistaken for a 
philosopher, but to whom it would be doing too much 
honour to ascribe the higher vocation of purifying men 
by means of the elenchic art, and of freeing them from 
conceit. The Sophistic teaching is an art of decep- 
tion: it consists in this—that men without real know- 
ledge of the good and right, and conscious of such a 
deficiency, can give themselves the appearance of that 
knowledge, and in conversation with others can involve 
them in contradictions. It is therefore no art at all, 
but a flattering shadow of an art—a caricature of the 
true art of politics, which is related to it only as the 
art of dress is to gymnastic, and is distinguished from 
false rhetoric only as the setting up of principles is dis- 
tinguished from the application of them.* Similarly, 
Aristotle describes the Sophistic doctrine as a science 


confined to the unessential ; 
or, more exactly, as the art 
appearance-knowledge.® 


1 Soph. 221 C, 226 A; cf. Rep. 
vi. 4938 A: &kaoros Tay wus Bapvoby- 
twv iwrey, ods 8) ovTo: copicTas 
KaAovot, etc. 

2 Soph. 226 B-231 C. 

8 Ibid. 232 A-2386 E, 
sqq.; cf. Meno, 96 A. 

* Gorg. 463 A-465 C; Rep. 
l. ¢.; ef. Part 1. a, 509 sq., ard ed. 

5 Metaph. vi. 2, 1026 b, 14; x1. 
Gy eh, jos OGL lone = 1064 b, 26. 

é Metaph. iv. 2, 1004 b, 17; 
Soph. Hl. c. 1, 165 a, 21: ore yep 
h copioriKy pawvouern copia otca 
8’ 0d, Kal 6 copioths Xpnuariorys 
ard gaivouerns aoplas ard’ ovK 
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264 C 


as appearance-knowledge,* 
of gaining money by mere 


These descriptions are evi- 


ovons. Jbid. c. 11, 171 b, 27; ef. 
33, 183 b, 36: of wep) Tovs epiori- 
Kovs Adyous picbapvodvres, Still 
stronger language is used by the 
pseudo-Xenophon, De Venat. c. 
13: of copictad 8 em re ekamaray 
A€youct kal ypadovow em Th EavTay 
Képdet, Kal ovdéva ovdey wpedodow* 
ovde yap copds advTay éyéeveTo ovdels 
ov’ €or . . . of wey yap sopioral 
mAovatovs Kal véous Onpavra, ot 
dé gArdcopor maat Kotvol Kal plror’ 
Toxas (happy circumstances) be 
avipav ore Tysaow ovTE aTima- 
(over, 


EF 
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dently in part too narrow, in part too broad, to afford 
us trustworthy information concerning the peculiar 
character of the phenomenon we are considering—too 
narrow, because from the outset the idea of the wrong 
and untrue is included as an essential characteristic 
in the conception of the Sophistic doctrine; too broad, 
because they do not represent that doctrine in its defi- 
nite historical aspect, as it actually appeared at a certain 
period, but as a universal category. This is the case, 
in a still higher degree, with the language of the more 
ancient accounts. The conception of a public instruc- 
tion in wisdom tells us nothing as to the content and 
spirit of this instruction, and whether it was imparted 
for payment or not, is in itself quite unimportant. I, 
however, we consider the circumstances under which the 
Sophists made their appearance, and the earlier customs 
and culture of their nation, these traits will serve in 
some degree to explain their peculiar character and 
significance. 

The previous method of education and instruction 
among the Greeks provided indeed distinct teachers for 
particular arts and accomplishments, such as writing, 
arithmetic, music, gymnastic, but left everyone to re- 
ceive his general training and education simply through 
intercourse with his family and acquaintance. It some- 
times happened, no doubt, that individual youths allied 
themselves with some man of special reputation, in 
order to be introduced by him to public affairs ;! or 


1 Thus Plutarch in his life of Mnesiphilus, who, as Plutarch ob- 
Themistocles representsthatstates- serves, belonged neither to the 
man, in the beginning of his public orators, nor to the gvowod gird- 
career, as seeking intercourse with ogo, but aimed at distinguishing 
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that teachers of music or other arts attained, under 
certain conditions, to a more extended sphere of per- 
sonal and political influence.! In neither case, how- 
ever, is there question of any formal instruction, any 
directions, based on certain rules, for practical activity,’ 
but only of such influence as, without any express 
educational purpose, must naturally result from free 
personal intercourse.’ Not one of the ancient Physicists 
can be supposed to have opened a school of his own, 
or given instruction in the way that was afterwards 
customary: the communication of their philosophical 


himself by what was then called 
copia, the Sevdrns moditixh Kat 
Spacrhpios otveois, on the ground 
of an old family tradition of Solon; 
fv of mera tadra, adds Plutarch, 
dixavikats pltavres TéeXVOLS Kal weTa- 
yaydvtes amo tev mpdtewy Thy 
&oknow ém Tovs Adyous copicral 
TpoonyopevOnaav. 

1 e.g. Damon, cf. Plut. Per. 4; 
Plato, Lach. 180 D; Alcib. i. 118 
C, and Pythocelides, cf. Plut. 7. ¢.; 
Plato, Prot. 316 E; Alcib.i. 118 C. 

‘2 Plutarch has drawn this dis- 
tinction quite correctly (Them. 2) 
when he says that those persons 
were called Sophists who trans- 
ferred political training from prac- 
tical activity to speeches ; Sophists 
in the sense alluded to p. 480, 3, 
can only be said to exist where the 
arts and skill, which hitherto had 
been attained by practice in the 
treatment of actual cases, are hence- 
forth founded on theoretical in- 
struction (Adyor) and the universal 
rules of art which are thus im- 
parted. Plutarch also says, less 

accurately (Per. 4), that Damon 
being an &«pos copio'rys (which in 


this case, as in Plato, Symp. 203 D, 
seems to designate both the Sophist 
and the crafty man) concealed his 
avocation as teacher of Pericles 
in politics, under the mask of a 
musician, Similarly, Protagoras, 
ap. Plat. Symp. 203 D, maintains 
that the art of the Sophists is 
very ancient, but from fear of the 
dislike attaching to them, they 
had all before him concealed it; 
some haying called themselves 
poets, as Homer, Orpheus, Simo- 
nides, &c.; others gymnasts; others 
again musicians, as Agathocles and 
Pythoclides. Here it is in fact 
conceded what Prot., 317 B, ex- 
pressly declares, and what was of 
course self-evident in most of tho 
above-mentioned cases, viz., that 
the distinguishing mark of those 
who were called Sophists in the 
special sense—the duodroyely go- 
piorhs elva Ka) madevew avOpamovs 
—was absent in the predecessors 
of Protagoras; they are aodol, 
like the seven wise men, but not 
copioral, according to the mean- 
ing of the word in the time of’ 
Socrates, 
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doctrines seems to have been entirely confined to the 
narrower circle of their acquaintance, and to have been 
conditioned by the relation of personal friendship. If 
a Protagoras and his successors departed from this 
custom, it argues a two-fold change in the popular 
estimation of science and scientific teaching. On the 
one hand, such teaching was now declared to be indis- 
pensable for everyone who desired to distinguish him- 
self in active life: the previous capability for speech 
and action attained merely by practice was condemned 
as unsatisfactory : theoretical study, and the knowledge of 
universal rules, were announced as necessary.1. But on 
the other hand science, so far as the Sophists troubled 
themselves about it at all, was essentially restricted to 
this practical problem. It is not in knowledge as such, 
but simply in its use as a means of action, that its 
worth and importance are sought.2 The Sophistic doc- 
trine, therefore, stands on the ‘boundary line between 
Philosophy and Politics ;’? practice is to be supported 
by theory, and enlightened in regard to its ends and 
means ; but theory is to be merely a help to practice. 
This science is, in its general aim and purpose, a phi- 
losophy of enlightenment and nothing more. 

From this point of view alone can we rightly 
criticise the disputed question concerning the pay- 


1 This fundamental distinction 
between the instruction of the 
Sophists, and the purely practical 


differed from Damon and others 
in the superior amount of know- 
ledge and ability which they 


instruction of the previous teachers, 
is overlooked by Grote, vili. 485 
sq., when he maintains that the 
appearance of the Sophists was 
nothing new, and that they only 


brought to the exercise of their 
profession. 

2 Cf. also p. 480, 3. 

3 Vide supra, p. 431, 2. 
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ment accepted by the Sophists. As long as the im- 
parting of philosophic opinions and knowledge was 
on the same line with all other educational intercourse 
between friends, there could, of course, be no question 
of payment for philosophic instruction: the study of 
philosophy was, like instruction in it, even with those 
who wholly devoted themselves to philosophy, an affair 
of free choice. This is the light in which both were 
regarded by Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, and conse- 
quently the idea of remuneration for instruction in 
philosophy was energetically opposed by these men as 
a gross indignity. Wisdom, in the opinion of the 
Soerates of Xenophon, like love, should be bestowed as 
a free gift, and not sold.! He who teaches any other art, 
says Plato,” may take wages in return, for he does not 
profess to make his pupil just and virtuous ; but he who 
promises to make others better must be able to trust to 
their gratitude, and should therefore require no money. 
Aristotle expresses himself in a similar strain. The re- 
lation between teacher and pupil is with him no business 
connexion, but a moral and friendly relation, founded 
on esteem ; the merit of the teacher is not compensated 
by money—it can only be rewarded by gratitude of the 
same kind that we feel towards parents and towards the 
gods. From this point of view we can well understand 
the harsh judgments that were passed on the earnings of 
the Sophists by Plato and Aristotle, as we have seen, 
p- 432 sq. That the same judgments, however, should 


1 Mem. i. 6. 18; vide swpra, 223 D sqq. The same in Isocr, 
p. 480, 3. °, Adv. Soph. 5 sq. 
2 Gorg. 420 C sqq.; cf. Soph. 3 Hth, N. ix. 1, 1164 a, 32 sqq. 
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now be repeated, that in an age in which all instruc- 
tion is usually given by salaried and paid teachers, and 
by such as on this very account would have been con- 
sidered Sophists in Greece, the teachers of the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ should, merely because they demanded 
payment for their instructions, be treated as mean- 
spirited, self-seeking, avaricious men—is a flagrant 
injustice, as Grote justly maintains.' Where the ne- 
cessity for scientific instruction is more extensively felt, 
and in consequence a separate class of professional 
teachers is formed, there the necessity also arises that 
these teachers should be able to support themselves 
by the labour to which they devote their time and 
strength. Even in Greece this natural demand could 
not be ignored. A Socrates, in his magnanimous con- 
tempt for the necessaries of life, a Plato and an Aris- 
totle, with their ideal theory of the relation between 
master and teacher—an ideal fostered by their own 
easy personal circumstances, and by the Hellenic preju- 
dice against all industrial activity—may have disdained 
all remuneration for their teaching; and the mass of 
the people may have been the more ready to blame 
the Sophists for their gains, which were represented, 
no doubt, as much greater than they actually were ; 
for in this case the universal ill-will of the unculti- 
vated man towards mental work the labour and trouble 
of which are unknown to him, was combined with 
the jealousy of natives towards foreigners, of demo- 
crats towards the teachers of the upper classes, of the 
friends of the old against innovators. In point of 


1 ZL. ¢, 493 sq. 
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fact, however, as has been well observed,' there was no 
reason why the Sophists, especially in foreign cities, 
should have given their instructions gratuitously, or 
should have themselves defrayed the cost of their 
maintenance and of their journeys. Even Greek cus- 
tom in no way forbade payment for intellectual posses- 
sions—painters, musicians and poets, physicians and 
rhetors, gymnasiarchs and teachers of all kinds were 
paid; and the Olympic victors received from their 
native cities rewards of money as well as prizes, or 
even themselves collected contributions in their con- 
querors’ wreaths. Nor can the theory of payment for 
philosophic teaching be condemned without further 
argument, even from the ideal standpoint of Plato and 
Aristotle ; it does not necessarily follow that the scientific 
activity of the teacher or his moral relation to his 
pupil should thereby be corrupted ; for, in analogous 
cases, the love of the wife for her husband is not affected 
by the judicial obligation of the husband to maintain 
her, the gratitude of the restored patient to the physi- 
cian is not deteriorated by his fee, nor that of children 
to their parents by the circumstance that the parents are 
bound by law to support and educate them. That the 
Sophists should have asked payment from their pupils 
and hearers could only be turned to their disadvantage if 
they. had made exorbitant demands, and had shown them- 
selves generally in the pursuit of their calling to be cove- 
tous and dishonourable, But it is only in regard to some 
of them that this can be proved. Even in antiquity, no 
doubt very exaggerated notions were rife concerning 
1 Welcker, KJ. Schr. 11. 420 sqq. 
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the payments they claimed, and the riches which they 
amassed;! but Isocrates assures us that not one of 
them had made any considerable fortune, and that their 
gains did not exceed a moderate amount.” And though 
it is quite possible that many, especially among the 
younger Sophists, may have deserved the reproach of 
selfishness and covetousness,’ it is a question whether 
we ought to apply to a Protagoras and a Gorgias the 
descriptions of sophistic teaching which men, to whom 
all payment for philosophic instruction appeared at the 
outset as something vulgar and shameful, had copied 
from the Sophists of their own time. Protagoras, at any 
rate, showed great consideration for his pupils‘ when 
he left the amount of his fee to be decided by them- 
selves in doubtful cases ;° and that there was a difference 
in this respect between the founders of Sophistic 
teaching and their successors, is indicated by Aristotle.® 


1 Vide the statements on this 
subject, p. 409, 2; 410, 1; 415, 3; 
418, 1; 421, 3. 

2 TI. avrTi8do0. 155: dAws pe ov 
ovdels edpeOhoeTa: TAY KadouLevwy 
TopicTav TOAAG Xphmata cvdAretd- 
Hevos, GAN of wey ev dAtyors, of 
& ev wavy perptos toy Bloy Sivya- 
yévtes. Vide the statement as to 
Gorgias (quoted p. 415, 8), who 
amassed more wealth than any of 
the Sophists, and had neither 
public nor family expenses. We 
must not suppose that the Sophists 
earned as much as the actors. In 
later times, the fee for a course of 
instruction seems to have been 3-5 
mine. Eyenus in Plato, Apol. 
20 B, asks 5; Isocrates who, like 
other rhetoricians, took 10 minze 
(Welcker, 428), ridicules the Eris- 


tics (Adv. Soph. 3), because the 
whole of virtue was to be had from 
them for the absurd price of 3 or 4 
minz ; while in Hel. 6, he blames 
them for only caring for the money. 

3 Cf. p. 424, 3; 433 sq. 

* As Grote (Hist. of Gr. viii. 
494) rightly observes. 

5 Cf p. 409, 2. 

® In the passage quoted by 
Welcker, th. NV. ix. 1, 1164 a, 22 
sq., where this custom of Protagoras 
as to payment is mentioned, and 
Aristotle then goes on to say that 
it was different with the Sophists, 
i.e. with those of his own time: 
these no doubt were obliged to 
demand payment in advance, for 
no one after getting to know their 
science would have given them any- 
thing for it. Xenoph. De Venat. 
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If we consider impartially the circumstances under 
which these men arose, and the accounts which have 
been preserved of them, we are not justified in charging 
the Sophists as a body, and especially those of the earlier 
generation, with niggardliness and avarice, 

But although we must protest, on behalf of the So- 
phists, or at any rate of many of the most important of 
them, against a prejudice which for more than two 
thousand years has done more than all besides to injure 
their good name, two things must yet be borne in mind. 
In the first place, the introduction of payment for 
scientific instruction in that period, whatever we may 
think of its moral justification, is at any rate a proof of 
the change already adverted to in the general estimation 
of the worth and importance of scientific knowledge—a 
sign that now, instead of honest enquiry, satisfied with the 
knowledge of the actual, that knowledge only is sought, 
and regarded as worthy and attainable, which may be 
employed as a means to other ends, and consists less in 
general mental culture than in certain practical capa- 
bilities. The Sophists claimed to teach the special 
tricks of eloquence, of worldly prudence, of the manage- 
ment of men; and it is the prospect of the resulting 
advantage, the possession of political and oratorical 
trade-secrets, which they, as indispensable guides, hold 
out before everything else to the youth of the period.! 


referring to other philosophers and 


13, is less conclusive: we know 
teachers of virtue, in which case 


no one 6vtw of viv codioral 


ayabby éroincay ; for it is doubtful 
whether the author intends by the 
older Sophists with whom he com- 
pares the Sophists of his time, 
Protagoras, &c., or whether he is 


the viv copiocral would coincide 
with the copiotal kadovmevor pre- 
viously mentioned. 

1 Proof of this will be given in 
the deseription of the Sophistic 
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Secondly, experience shows that it was a most dangerous 
thing, under the circumstances of that time, to place 
the higher education and preparation for public life ex- 
clusively in the hands of teachers who were dependent 
for their maintenance on the payments of their pupils. 
As human nature is constituted, scientific activity would 
inevitably by such an arrangement become dependent 
on the wishes and necessities of those who sought in- 
struction, and were in a position to pay for it. These 
pupils would chiefly estimate its value by the advantage 
which they might hope from it, for their personal ends ; 
very few would look beyond, and recognise the use of 
studies, the practical application of which did not lie 
ready to hand. A nation would require to be penetrated 
in an unusual degree, and far more than was the case in 
Greece at that time, with the value of pure and inde- 
pendent enquiry, if science as a whole did not sink, 
under these conditions, into mere technical skill, and 


instruction. Cf. also p. 431, 5, and 
Plato, Symp. 217 A sqq., where 
Alcibiades treats Socrates as a 
Sophist when he would give him 
all he possesses in order adv’ 
&kodoa dcamep ovTos Het, while 
Socrates, by his purely moral con- 
ception of their relation, makes 
him feel the difference of his in- 
struction from that cf the Sophists. 
The Sophists, it is true, are not 
named here, but the way in which 
Alcibiades at first treated his rela- 
tion with Soerates shows what 
pupils of his class were accustomed 
to seek and to expect from their 
instructors. The same holds good 
of the remark of Xenophon, Mem. 
i. 2, 14 sq., that Critias and Alci- 


biades did not seek intercourse 
with Socrates in order to become 
like him in character, but voul- 
cayre, et duiAnoalrny éexely@, yevé- 
cba dv ikavwrdtTw Aéyew TE Kal 
aparrev. The fact that the So- 
phists announced themselves as 
teachers of virtue and improyvers 
of men does not alter the case, for 
it may well be asked wherein 
virtue (or more properly, ability, 
fitness, aper?)) is to be found: the 
&per?), for instance, which Euthy- 
demus and Dionysodorus promise 
to give to their scholars more 
quickly than all other teachers 
(Plato, Huthydem. 273 D), is en- 
tirely different from what we call 
virtue. 
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become restricted more and more under a long con- 
tinuance of them to supplying the mass of men with 
the crafts and knowledge which they considered advan- 
tageous, as quickly and easily and pleasantly as possible. 
In the circumstances under which the Sophistic in- 
struction was given there lay a great danger for the 
thoroughness of enquiry and the earnestness of the 
philosophic mind; and this danger was further in- 
creased by the fact that most of the Sophists, without 
any settled abode, and without any interest in the 
State, were thus without the restraint which citizenship 
affords to men in respect to their moral life and the 
moral side of their professional activity.!. That circum- 
stances themselves led to this result cannot, however, 
alter the matter. It is undeniably true that, for 
talented and cultivated citizens of small States, travels, 
and public lectures, were in those times the only means 
of obtaining recognition for their attainments and a 
comprehensive sphere of action, and the discourses of a 
Gorgias and a Hippias at Olympia are not in them- 
selves more blameworthy than those of an Herodotus; 
it is also true that it was only possible by means of 
payment for instruction, to open the profession of 
teacher to all who were capable of it, and to collect in 
one place the most multifarious powers; the effects, 
however, of such an institution are not on that account 
cancelled. If the Sophistic teaching involved from the 


1 Of. Plato, Tim. 19 E: 7d 8¢ re idlas oddauy SieKnkds, &otoxov 
Tov copirTav yévos ad ToAAGY my Gua pirogdpay avipGv H Kal mort. 
Adyov kal nada dArwv wd’ Ewret- Ky (it is incapable of rightly un- 
pov Hynuat, poBodpor d, wihrws,& derstanding the old Athenians). 
Te TAaynTOY dy KaTa ToAELS OlKHoELS 
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outset the limitation of the scientific interest to the 
useful and practically advantageous, this one-sidedness 
was greatly increased by the dependence of the Sophistic 
teachers upon the wishes and taste of their hearers, 
and the more deficient in scientific and very soon after 
in ethical content the Sophistic instruction became, the 
more inevitable it was that it should speedily be 
degraded into a mere instrument for the acquirement 
of money and fame. 

Though this disregard of purely scientific enquiry in 
and for itself presupposes a sceptical temper, yet the 
most important of the Sophists never expressly declared, 
and the rest only implied by their general procedure, 
that they had broken with the previous philosophy 
because they thought a scientific knowledge of things 
impossible. When man despairs of knowledge, there 
remains to him only the satisfaction of activity or en- 
joyment; for his intellect, which has lost its object, 
there arises the task of producing an object from it- 
self; its self-confidence now becomes absorption in 
self, duty ; knowledge becomes will.! So the Sophistic 
philosophy of life is entirely based upon doubt of the 
truth of knowledge. But this makes a fixed scientific 
and moral attitude impossible to it; it must either 
follow the old opinions, or, if it criticises them more 
closely, it must come to the conclusion that a moral law 
of universal validity is as impossible as a universally 


1 Examples may easily be found Cicero, &e., the ‘Illumination’ of 
in the history of philosophy: itis the last century, the connection 
sufficient for our present purpose between Kant’s ‘Critique of the 
to recall the practical tendency of Reason, and his Morality, and 
Socrates, and the later eclectics, similar instances, 
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recognised truth. It cannot therefore claim to instruct 
men as to the end and aim of their activity, and to 
furnish moral precepts: its instruction must be limited 
to the means through which the ends of individuals, of 
whatever kind those ends may be, can be attained. 
But for the Greeks all means are comprehended in the 
art of speech. Rhetoric, as the universal practical 
art, forms the positive side to the Sophists’ negative 
morality and theory of knowledge. It therefore quits 
the sphere with which the history of philosophy is 
concerned. We will now examine more particularly 
the different aspects of the phenomenon which we are 
considering. 


4. The Sophistic Theory of Knowledge and Eristic 
Disputation. 


Even among the most ancient philosophers we find 
many complaints of the limitations of human know- 
ledge, and from the time of Heracleitus and Parme- 
nides downwards, the uncertainty of the sensible percep- 
tion was acknowledged from the most opposite points 
of view. But it was not until the appearance of the 
Sophists that these germs were developed into a uni- 
versal scepticism. For the scientific establishment of 
this scepticism, they took as their starting-point, partly 
the doctrine of Heracleitus, partly that of the Eleatics ; 
that the same result should have been attained from 
such opposite presuppositions may be regarded, on the 
one hand, as a true dialectical induction through which 
those one-sided presuppositions cancel one another; 
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but it is at the same time suggestive of the Sophistic 
doctrine, which was concerned, not with any definite 
view of the nature of things or of knowledge, but 
only with the setting aside of objective philosophical 
enquiries. 

Protagoras based his scepticism on the physics of 
Heracleitus. He is not, indeed, an actual adherent of 
that philosophy in its full extent and original import ; 
what Heracleitus had taught concerning the primitive 
fire, and its changes and gradations—generally speaking, 
of the objective constitution of all things—could not be 
appropriated by a Sceptic as he was. But he at least 
adopted from the Heracleitean philosophy, in order to use 
them for his own purposes, the general propositions of 
the change of all things, and the opposing streams of mo- 
tion. According to Protagoras, all things are in constant 
motion ;!.but this motion is not merely of one kind: 


1 Plato, Theet.152D,157Asq. p. 70). The praterite is used here 
(vide swp.18,2),%d.156 A, expresses as in the Aristotelian expression, 
this in the following manner: és 7d 7! jy elva. We can, therefore, 
way xlvno.s Fv Kal %AAo mapa Todro neither attribute this pure mo- 


ovdty, that he is not thinking, how- 
ever, of motion without something 
moyed—a ‘ pure motion ’—but only 
of a motion the subject of which 
is constantly changing, is clear 
from 180 D, 181 C, D, where he 
uses these words, mavta kivetrat, To 
mdvta KivetoOat, may amporepws 
Kivetobat, pepduevdy Te Kal GAAoLOv- 
pevoy, and algo from 156 C sqq.: 
ravTa moira pey KivelTaL. .. 
péperar yap Kal ev pope abray n 
kinows wepuxer, &e. (and the same 
texts prove that jv does not imply, 
as Vitringa asserts, p. 83, that 
originally only motion was, but 
that all is, according to its essen- 
tial nature, motion; ef. Schanz, 


tion to Prot. (Frei, 79), nor ac- 
cuse Plato of an invention (Weber, 
23 sqq.), justified by Sextus, who 
declares of Protagoras in Stoical 
language (Pyrrh. i. 217): ono 
obv 6 avhnp Thy BAny pevothy civat, 
peovons dé adrijis cuvex@s Tpoo eres 
dvtl tev amopopicewy ylyverbat, 
In Theetetus, 181 B sqq., it is 
further shown that the motion of 
all things, assumed by Protagoras, 
must be defined not merely as opa, 
put as dAAolwois; but it is clear, 
from the same passage, that Pro- 
tagoras himself had not explained 
himself more particularly on the 
subject. 
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there are innumerable motions, which, however, may all 
be reduced to two classes, since they consist either of 
doing or suffering.! Only through their action, or their 
being acted upon, do things receive their particular 
qualities; and as doing and suffering can belong to a 
thing only in relation to other things with which it is 
brought into contact by motion, we ought not to 
attribute any quality or definiteness to anything as 
such: it is only because things move towards each 
other, mingle, and work upon ene another, that they 
become determinate: we can never say, therefore, that 


they are something, or, in 
only that they become 


1 Theet. 156 A, continues: T7s 
dé Kwhoews S00 ctdn, TAHOE pmev 
dmeipov éxdrepoy, Sivau 5& 7d wey 
motetv exov To dt maaxev. This is 
further explained at 157 A: neither 
action nor suffering belongs to a 
thing absolutely in and for itself; 
but things act or are acted upon by 
meeting with others to which they 
are related in an active or passive 
manner; the same can therefore 
be active in relation to one thing, 
and passive in relation to another, 
The language in this exposition is 
for the most part Platonic, but we 
are not justified in denying alto- 
gether to Protagoras the distinction 
between active and passive motion. 

2 Theet. 152 D, 156 E (sup. 
18, 2), 157 B: 7d & ob bei, ws 
6 t&v copGy Adyos, odre 7h tvy- 
xwpely ovTe TOD oT euod odTE 
7réde ovt éxeivo ote AAO ovdEeY 
bvopa 8 71 by foTH, GAAG Kara pdow 
pOeyyecbat yryvdueva. Kad moLovueva 
kal GmoAAvpeva Kal dAAolodmeva. 
(The form of the exposition seems 
to belong to Plato.) We find the 


general, that they are, but 
something, and become.” 


same—no doubt originally taken 
from these passages—in Philop. 
Gen. et Corr. 4 b, and Ammon. 
Categ. 81 b, Schol. in Arist. 60 a, 
15, where the proposition ovd« eivax 
plow wpicperny ovdevds is ascribed 
to Protagoras (Frei, p. 92, con- 
jectures, probably erroneously, that 
these are his very words). It is 
also expressed in the language of 
later terminology by Sextus, J, ¢. 
thus: Tovs Adyous mdytwy Tov 
pauvopevar broneioba ev tH %An, 
words which do not seem to me 
rightly explained either by Peter. 
sen (Phil. Hist. Stud. 117), Brandis 
(i. 528), Hermann (Plat. Phil. 297, 
142), Frei (p. 92 sq.), or Weber (p. 
36 sqq.). These words do not assert 
that the causes of all phenomena 
lie only in the ma¢erial, but rather 
the converse, that in matter, in 
things as such, irrespectively of 
the manner in which we apprehend 
them, the germ of all things, the 
equal possibility of the most 
yarious phenomena is given, that 
eyerything, as Plut. Adv. Col, 4, 2, 
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Through the meeting of these two kinds of motion our 


presentations of things arise.! 


Where an object comes 


in contact with our organ of sense in such a manner 
that the object acts upon the organ, and the organ is 
acted upon, there arises in the organ a definite sensa- 
tion, and the object appears endowed with determinate 


qualities.” 


says in explaining this theory of 
Protagoras, is «&) maAAov totoy 7) 
rotor; and as Sextus himself goes 
on to explain, dvvac@a: thy bAny, 
boo eq’ Eavtij, wavra ely: boa maot 
patverar, 

1 Tt is not quite clear whether 
he simply identified active motion 
with that of the aic@nrby and pas- 
sive with that of the a¥s@no.s (as 
Schanz, p. 72, believes), or whether 
he regarded the motion of the 
aicOyroy and the etc@nots only as 
_ definite kinds of active and passive 
motion. The latter opinion seems 
to me the more probable, partly 
for the reason that if Protagoras 
ascribed to things an objective 
existence, independently of our 
presentative consciousness, as he 
undoubtedly did, he must also 
have assumed a reciprocal action 
of things upon one another, and 
not merely an action upon our- 
selves ; partly because the remark 
(157 A, vide sup. p. 446, 2) tells 
the same way, viz., that the iden- 
tical thing that in relation to one 
thing is active, in relation to 
another thing may be passive: for 
in respect of our a¥oOnous the aic6n- 
tov is always active ; it can only be 
passive in respect of other things. 

2 Theet. 156 A, after what is 
quoted, p. 446, 2: é« 5& Tis TovTwy 
duitAlas re kad rplWews mpds %AAnAa 
ylyvetou Exyova mAnOE wey &retpa, 


But these two results oceur only in and 


diduua be, 7d pev aicOnrdv, Td dé 
atcOnots, de) cuverTintovoa Kal yev- 
vouévn mete TOD aic@nrod. The 
aig@joes are called des, aoa, 
dogphoes, Wites, Kavoes, Hdoval, 
Avra, émiOuuiat, PdBo1, ete.; to the 
aic@nrbv belong colours, tones, &c. 
This is then further explained : 
éreidav ody dupa Kal AAO TL TOV 
ToiT@ tuyuuérpwy (an object which 
is so formed as to act upon the 
eye) TAnoidcay yeryhon Thy AevKd- 
TyTa Te Kal alcOnow avTH EduuTor, 
& ot &y more eyévero Eéxarépov 
éxeivwy mpds &AAO eAOdvTos, TéTE 
On, meTatd pepouevay Tis wey IWews 
mpos Tav dpbaruay, THS St AevKd- 
THTOS Tpds TOD GuvaToTikToyTOS Td 
Xpaua, 6 wey dPOaruds kpa bhews 
éumAews eyévero kal dpa 5) TéTe Kab 
éyeveto obtt Bis GAAG bpOaruds 
Opav, To Be Evyyerjcay 7d) xXpaua 
AevedTHTOs TeplteMAHTON Kal eyévero 
ov AcuKdTns ad GAAG Aevedy .. . 
kal tadAAa dh obrw, oxAnpoy kat 
Oepudy kal mdvra, Toy av’Tdy tpdmov 
broAnmréoy avTd pev Kal? aitd undév 
eiva, ete. The yarious relations 
in which things stand to the senses 
seem to have been derived by 
Protagoras from the greater or 
lesser swiftness of their motion, 
for it is said (156 C) that some 
move slowly, and consequently 
only attain to what is near, others 
more quickly, and attain to what 
is farther. The former would 
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during this contact; as the eye does not see when it is 
not affected by some colour, so the object is not 
coloured, when it is not seen by any eye. Nothing 
therefore is or becomes, what it is and becomes, in and for 
itself, but only for the percipient subject ;! the object, 
however, will naturally present itself differently to the 
percipient subject, according to the constitution of the 
latter: things are for each man, that which they 
appear to him; and they appear to him, as they must 
necessarily appear, according to his own state and 
condition :? Man is the measure of all things, of Being 
that it is; of non-Being that it is not; there is no 


answer for example to the percep- 
tions of touch, and the latter to 
those of sight. 

1 Vide previous note, and J. ¢. 
157 A: éore & Grdvtwy Toltay 
bmep ef apxAs eAeyouer, ovdey eivat 
év aitd Kal’ aird, GAAG Tw) Gel 
ylyvecOat, ete. (Vide supra, 18, 2; 
447 1), 160 Bz Aclrera: 57, oiwa, 
Huey GAANAots, elr eoper, elvat, etre 
yiyvomcba, yiyverOau, erelrep Hav 7h 
avayin Thy ovolay cvvdel wey, TvvdEr 
dé ovdev) Tay AAwY, OVS ad juiv 
avtots. GAAHALs 5) AelweTa cuvde- 
déc0a, bore etre ris elval rt dvoudcer, 
Tw clvas  Tiwds 7) mpds TL pynréov 
avT@, etre ylyverOuu, ete.; ef. Phedo, 
90 C. Similarly Arist. Metaph, ix, 
3, 1047 a, 5: aicOnrov obdev éorm 
Ln aicOavduevoy' Sore Toy Mpwra- 
yopov Adyov aupBhoera Aéyew 
abrots. Alex. ad h. J. and p. 1010 
b, 30; p. 273, 28 Bon. ; Hermias, 
Trris. c. 4; Sext. Pyrrh. i. 219: 7a 
dé undev rdy avOpdrwy awdueva 
ovde €or. On the other hand, the 
word gvaowAdyor, in Arist. De An. 
lil. 2, 426 a, 20, alludes, not to 
Protagoras (as Philop. ad h. 1. O 
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15, and Vitringa, p. 106 believe), 
but to Democritus. 

2 Plato proves this, 157 E sqq., 
by the example of dreamers, sick 
persons and lunatics, and observes 
that since they are differently con- 
‘stituted from those who are awake 
and in good health, different per- 
ceptions must necessarily result 
from the contact of things with 
them. At 158 E, however, he 
does not seem to refer this answer 
explicitly to Protagoras, but gives 
it rather as the necessary comple- 
tion of his theory. This makes it 
the more probable that the similar 
statements and arguments ap. Sext. 
Pyrrh, i. 217 8q.; Ammon, and 
Philop. in the passages quoted, swp. 
p-. 447, 1; David, Schol. in Arist. 
60 b, 16, were not taken from the 
treatise of Protagoras, but, like 
those of the Theetetus, are merely 
the comments and additions of the 
several writers. 

s Theet. 152 A: eno) yep aou 
[Muwr.] mévtwv XpPnudir ov Her poy 
av Opwmov elyal, TOV pey byTwY ws 

ott, Tov dE ph OvTwY, WS OvK EoT”Y. 
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The same sentence, sometimes with 
this addition and sometimes with- 
out, is often quoted: by Plato, 
Theet. 160 C; Crat,385 E; Arist. 
Metaph. x. 1, 1058 a, 35; xi. 6; 
Sext. Math. vii. 60; Pyrrh. i. 216; 
Diog. ix. 51, &e. (vide Frei, 94). 
According to Theet. 161 C, Prota- 
goras said this, épxduevos Tis aAn- 
Qetas. As there is also mention of 
the aAnéea of Protagoras, 162 A, 
170 E; cf. 155 E, 166 B; Crat. 
386 C, 391 C, it seems probable 
that the treatise in which the 
sentence occurred had the title 
>Arndea (as the Schol. ad Theet. 
161 © maintains). It does not, 
however, appear impossible that 
Plato himself first called it so; 
because Protagoras had therein 
often and emphatically declared 
that he would make known the 
true state of things in opposition 
to ordinary opinion. According to 
Sext. Math. vii. 60, the words stood 
at the beginning of the KaraBda- 
Aovres, and Porph. ap. Eus. Pr, Ev. 
x. 8, 25, says that Protagoras in 
the Adyos mepl tod dvros opposed 
the Eleaties, which no doubt was 
the case in the work from which 
the words in the Theetetus are 
taken. But perhaps Porphyry 
designates this work according to 
its contents, and the proper title 
was KaraBadaovtes (sc. Adyor), or 
"AAHOera 7) KaraB.; possibly the 
two books of ’AvtiAoyia: ap. Diog. 
ix. 55, may be only another ex- 
pression for KaraBaddovtes. Cf. 
Frei, 176 sqq.: Weber, 43 sq. ; 
Bernays, Rk. Mus. vii. 464 sqq.; 
Vitringa, 115; Schanz, Beitr. z, 
Vorsokr. Phil. 1 H, 29 sqq.; Bethe, 
Vers. einer Ward. d. Sophist. Re- 
dekunst, 29 sqq. The meaning of 
Protagoras's maxim is usually 
given thus: ofa dy doh Exdorw 
Towra at eivar (Plato, Crat. 386 
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C. Similarly Theet. 152 A; cf. 
Cie. Acad. ii. 46, 142), 7d doxody 
éxdotm Tovto Kal elvat maylws 
(Arist. Metaph. xi. 6; ef. iv. 4, 
1007 b, 22; iv. 5; Alex. ad h. J. 
and elsewhere; David, Schol. in 
Arist. 28 a, 4, where, however, 
what is said in the Euthydemus, 
287 E, is transferred to Prota- 
goras) Tacas Tas paytadias Kal Tas 
ddéas GAnOets brdpxew Kal TAY Tpds 
tT. clvar Thy &ANPeay (Sext. Math. 
vil. 60; ef. Schol. in Arist. 60 b, 
16). But here also, if the account 
is true, the meaning can only be, 
that what appears to anyone in a 
certain manner, is for him as it 
appears to him, Plato, Theet. 
152 A, expressly says this, and is 
unjustly censured by Grote (Plato, 
li. 847, 358, 369), for having left 
it unnoticed. The expressions 
made use of by the authors men- 
tioned above are, as is often self- 
evident, not the expressions of 
Protagoras. The same may be 
said of Plato’s observation that 
knowledge according to Protagoras 
consists in sensation and nothing 
besides (ef. next note); and of the 
inference of Aristotle (7. c. Metaph. 
iy.), and his commentator (Alex. p. 
194, 16, 228, 10, 247, 10, 258, 12 
Bon. 637 a, 16. 658 a, 1. 662 a, 4. 
667 a, 34 Br.). that according to 
Protagoras self-contradictory as- 
sertions could at the same time be 
true. The statement of Diog. ix. 
51: eye ve wndéy elvan Wuxhy mapa 
Tas aig@joes, for which he refers 
to the Theetetus, seems either to 
have been deduced from the pro- 
position that things exist only in 
the act of perception, or (as appears 
to me more probable) to be a mis- 
take for the other proposition that 
émoThun is nothing else than 
atcOnois. What Themistius says, 
Analyt, Post. p. 25 Sp.; Schol. in 
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objective truth, but only subjective appearance of truth, 
no universally valid knowledge, but only opinion.! 
The same result is attained by Gorgias from the 


Arist. 207 b, 26, on Protagoras’s 
view of knowledge, is no doubt 
deduced from the passage in Aris- 
totle, which does not refer to 
Protagoras at all. 

1 Grote (Plato, 11. 322 sqq.) 
indeed doubts whether Protagoras 
himself founded his proposition, 
‘Man is the measure of all things,’ 
in the manner supposed in the 
text, upon Heracleitus’s theory : 
Schuster goes still further (HeraAl. 
29 sqq.); he not only maintains in 
connection with his observations 
on Heracleitus (discussed supra, p. 
93 sq.), that neither Protigoras 
nor Heracleitus arrived at a theory 
of knowledge through metaphysical 
principles, but he also believes that 
Protagoras assumed the existence 
of knowledge, and that it coin- 
cided with avcénots and the opinion 
based upon atc@nois. This last 
statement is destitute of all foun- 
dation, and is besides irrecon- 
cileable with every tradition con- 
cerning Protagoras that we possess. 
In the first place the proposition 
(Theet. 151 E, 160 D): od &Aro 
Ti éotw émothun 7) alcOnois, is 
not (as even Schuster observes) di- 
rectly attributed to Protagoras by 
Plato. Plato expressly says (152 
A; cf. 159 D), that Protagoras 
enunciated this in another form: 
(tpdémoy Tivd &AAov), in so far as 
results from his words: mdytoy 
xpnudtwy pétpoy uvOpwros, that 
there can be no knowledge tran- 
scending appearance, and conse- 
quently (since atvecOa = aicéa- 
veo, 152 B) transcending atcOnats. 
But in that case, it is clear that 


this proposition, in the connection 
in which it stands with Plato, can- 
not mean that there is a knowledge 
and this knowledge consists of 
atlo@no.s, but rather the converse: 
there is ”o objective knowledge, 
for there is no knowledge that is 
anything but atc@nors, and atcOnots 
is mere appearance and nothing 
else: this is evident from Theet. 
152 A sq., 161 D, 166 A sqq., &e. 
But all our witnesses without ex- 
ception say the same: they all 
declare that, according to Prota- 
goras, that is true for every man 
which appears to him true, which 
is directly contrary to the propo- 
sition ‘that there is an émorhun.,’ 
We must, if we adopt this, under- 
stand by émorhun a presentation 
that is only swhjectively true, a 
mere fancy (fpavracta, Theet. 152 
C). It would be more reasonable 
to doubt whether Protagoras had 
really established his proposition 
in the manner that Plato supposes. 
Plato, as I have repeatedly ob- 
served, does not seem to have kept 
strictly to the form of Protagoras’s 
exposition; but we have no reason 
to deny to Protagoras the essential 
content of the: theory which Plato 
puts into his mouth, or to doubt 
its connection with the physics of 
Heracleitus, even supposing that 
Sextus, Pyrrh. i. 216 sq., Math. vii. 
60 sqq., is not to be considered an 
original source, which he certainly 
is in respect to part of his state- 
ments. It is difficult to see how 
Plato arrived at his exposition, if 
Protagoras himself had not fur- 
nished an occasion for it. 
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opposite point of departure. In his treatise on Nature, 
or the non-existent,' he sought to prove three proposi- 
tions—(1) Nothing exists; (2) If anything be assumed 
to exist, it is unknowable; (3) If even it is knowable, 
it cannot be imparted in speech. The proof of the first 
proposition is entirely based on the theories of the 
Eleaties. ‘ If anything existed, said Gorgias, ‘it must 
be either existent er non-existent, or both at once. But 
(A) it cannot be non-existent, because nothing can at 
the same time exist and not exist; and non-Being would 
then, on the one hand, as non-Being, not exist; but, on 
the other hand, so far as it 2s non-Being it would exist ; 
further, as Being and non-Being are opposed to each 
other, we cannot attribute existence to non-Being with- 
out denying it to Being; but existence cannot be denied 
to Being.? Just as little, however, (B) can what exists 
be existent, for the existent must either be derived or 
underived—it must be either One or Many. (a) It 
cannot be wnderived; for what is not derived, says 
Gorgias, in agreement with Melissus, has no beginning, 
and what has no beginning is infinite. But the infinite 
is nowhere-——it eannot be in some other, for in that case 


1 A detailed extract from this 


life confined himself to rhetoric. 
treatise, but in his own words, 


The statement that nothing exists 


is given by Sext. Math. vii. 65-87, 
a shorter one by the pseudo-Arist. 
De Melisso, c. 5, 6. For its ‘title, 
mept rod Wh byTos 4) 7. Hirews, we 
are indebted to Sextus. Rose's 
doubt of its authenticity (Arist. 
Libr. Ord, 77 sq.) seems to me 
not adequately justified either by 
the silence of Aristotle concerning 
the scepticism of Gorgias, nor by 
the fact that Gorgias n hisl ater 


is ascribed by Isocrates, Hel. 3, 
mw. ayTidéc., 268, to his master 
Gorgias, in the former of these 
passages, with express reference 
to the writings of the ancient 
Sophists. 

? Sext. 66 sq. and (though 
somewhat differently, which per- 
haps is the fault of the text) the 
treatise on Melissus, c. 5, 979 a, 
21 sqq, 
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it would not be infinite; nor in itself, for what compre- 
hends must be some other than that which is compre-- 
hended. But that which is nowhere exists not at all. 
If, therefore, Being is underived, it is non-existent.! If, 
on the other hand, we suppose it to be derived, it must 
have arisen either from Being or non-Being. But 
from Being nothing can be derived; for if Being be- 
came another, it would be no longer Being: and as 
little can it have arisen from non-Being: for if non- 
Being does not exist, the proposition would apply that 
out of nothing nothing comes; and, if it exists, the 
same reasons hold good which make a derivation from 
Being impossible.? (6) Being can neither be One nor 
Many. Not One; for what is really One can have no 
corporeal magnitude: and what has no magnitude is 
nothing. Not Many; for every plurality is a number 
of unities: if there is no unity, there is also no plu- 
rality.4 (c) If we add to this that Being cannot be 
moved since all motion is change, and, as such, would 
be the Becoming of non-Being ; since, furthermore, all 


1 Cf. Vol. I. p. 638, 1; 618, 2. 

2 Sext. 68-71, De Mel. 979 b, 
20 sqq. The latter expressly refers 
to Melissus and Zeno, vide supra, 
Vol. I. 618, 2; 627 sq. Sextus 
gives the conclusion of the argu- 
ment more simply: he merely says 
that from non-Being nothing can 
come, for that which produces 
another, must first exist itself; and 
he adds that Being cannot at the 
same time be derived and unde- 
rived, since these terms exclude one 
another. Perhaps, however, this 
may be his own addition. Sextus, 
after refuting the two alternatives 
of a dilemma, is fond of showing 


also that they could not both simul- 
taneously be true. 

3 De Mel. 979 b, 36 (according 
to Mullach’s supplement: kal ev 
bev ovr by Sbvac Oar elvan, bTL Bo Oma- 
Tov by eln Td Ev’ TH yap aveuaTdy, 
ono, ovdev, Exwv yudunv mapawAn- 
clay TG Tov Zhvwvos Adyw (vide 
supra, Vol. I. 615,1). Gorg. ap. 
Sextus, 73, proves at greater length 
that the One can be neither a moody, 
nor a cuvexés, nor a péyeGos, nor a 
copa, 

4 Sext. 74; De Mel. 979 b, 37 
(according to Foss and Mull.); cf, 
Zeno, J. c.; and Melissus, supra, 
Vol. I. p.: 638, 2. 
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motion presupposes a division, and every division is a 
cancelling of Being,' it is evident that Being is as un- 
thinkable as non-Being. (C) But if Being is neither 
existent nor non-existent, it plainly cannot be both at 
once ;? and thus, as Gorgias believes, his first proposi- 
tion, ‘that nothing exists,’ is proved. 

The proofs of the two other propositions sound 
simpler. If even something existed it would be un- 
knowable; for the existent is nothing that is thought, 
and what is thought is nothing that exists, otherwise 
what everyone imagines for himself must necessarily 
have an actual existence, and a false presentation would 
be impossible. But if Being is nothing that is thought, 
it is neither thought nor known—it is unknowable.? If, 
however, it were even knowable, it could not be im- 
parted in words. For how ean intuitions of things be 
produced by mere tones, when, in faet, words arise con- 
versely, from intuitions? Moreover, how is it possible 
that the hearer in hearing the words should think the 
same as the speaker, since one and the same cannot be 
in different places and different persons?‘ Or if even 
the same were in several individuals, would it not neces- 


1 So in the treatise on Melissus, 
980 a, 1; ct. supra, Vol. I. p: 634. 
In Sextus this proof is absent, but 
it is nut likely that Gorgias made no 
use whatever of the arguments of 
Zeno and Melissus against motion. 
From his procedure in other cases, 
we may conjecture that he set up 
a dilemma, and showed that Being 
can neither be moved nor unmoved. 
There seems, therefore, to be a 
lacuna in this place in our text. 

2 Sext. 75 sq.; cf. the remark 


supra, 453, 2. 

3 De Mel. 980 a, 8, where, 
hewever, the commencement is 
mutilated and not satisfactorily 
amended by Mullach; while Sex- 
tus, 77-82, introduces much matter 
of kis own. 

* Sext. 83-86, who here again 
no doubt intermingles his own 
comments; more completely, but 
with a text that is not altogether 
certain, De Melisso, 980 a, 19 sqq. 
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sarily appear to them differently, since they are different 
persons and in different places? These arguments are 
in part purely sophistical ; but, at the same time, real 
difficulties are touched by them, especially in respect to 
the third proposition: and the whole might well have 
been regarded at that period as a formidable attempt 
to establish doubt as to the possibility of know- 
ledge.’ 

No other Sophist seems to have taken such pains 
about the complete justification of scepticism, at least, 
there is no tradition of any attempt of the kind. All 
the more general, however, was the agreement in the 
result which was common to the Heracleitean and Ele- 
atic scepticism, the denial of anyvobjective truth, and 
though this denial was in very few instances based upon 
a developed theory of knowledge, yet the sceptical 
arguments of a Protagoras or a Gorgias, a Heracleitus 
or a Zeno, were, notwithstanding, eagerly utilised. The 
observation which was perhaps first made by Gorgias 
after the precedent of Zeno, that the One cannot be 
at the same time Many, and that therefore the union 


1 On the other hand, Grote 
(Hist. of Gr. viii. 503 sq.) is carried 
too far by his predilection for the 
Sophists, when he says that the 
demonstration of Gorgias relates 
only to the Thing-in-itself of the 
Eleatics. The Eleatics only re- 
ecgnised as reality the essence 
lymg beyond the phenomenon ; as 
against them, Gorgias (he says) 
shows with good reason that such 
a *Thing-in-itself’ (‘ ultra-pheno- 
menal Something or Noumenon’) does 
not exist, and can neither be re- 


eognised nor described. Of such a 
limitation our authorities contain 
not the slightest hint; Gorgias 
argues quite generally and uncon- 
ditionally that nothing can exist 
or be known or be expressed. The 
Eleatics themselves, however, did 
not distinguish between the phe- 
nomenon and that which lies 
behind it; but only between the 
true theory of things and the false. 
A double Being, phenomenal and 
absolute, was first held by Plato, 
and in a certain sense by Aristotle. 
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of a predicate with a subject is inadmissible—seems 


to have found special favour.! 


With the propositions 


of Protagoras concerning the relativity of our presenta- 
tions, may be connected the statement of Xeniades that 
all opinions of mankind are false; and if Xeniades,? in 
contradiction to a presupposition of the physicists, at 
first latent, but since the time of Parmenides explicitly 
recognised, regarded generation as a Becoming out of 
nothing, and decay as pure annihilation, he may have 


1 Cf. Plato, Soph. 251 B: 60ev 
Ye, oluat, Tos Te veors Kal yepdvTwY 
Tois OWimabeor Oolyny mapeckevaka- 
Mev’ edOds yap dyTiAaBécba mavT) 
mpdxetpov, ws advvaTOY Td TE TOAAG 
ev Kal TO ev TOAAG elvat, Kal 54 mov 
Xalpovaty vvk edyTes ayabby A€yeLy 
avOpwmoy, AAG Td wey ayabdy aya- 
Gov, Tov 5& &vOpwrov k&yOpwmor, 
Plato here certainly has Antis- 
thenes and his school primarily in 
view; but that his remark is not 
confined to them, is clear from 
Philebus, 14°C, 15 D, where he 
describes it as a common and uni- 
versal phenomenon that young per- 
sons, in their dialectical disputa- 
tions, used sometimes to convert the 
One into the Many, and sometimes 
the Many into the One; and to dis- 
pute the possibility of the Many in 
the One. Aristotle, Phys.i. 2, 185 
b, 25, is still more explicit : @opv- 
Botyro é Kal of Borepor Tay dpxalwv 
(Heracleitus was previously named), 
Orws wy Gua yevnrat adrots Td adtd 
év Kal moAAd. 51d of wey rd For 
apetrhov, domep Aukdppwy, of 5& Thy 
Aekw wereppvouiCov, Sti 6 avOpwrros 
od AeuKds eoTiv, AAA AcAcUKwWTAL, 
ete. If Lycophron alluded to this 
statement, it probably was not first 
circulated by Antisthenes, but was 
borrowed by him from Gorgias, 


who was the teacher both of 
Antisthenes and Lycophron; ef, 
p. 425, 3. Damase, De Prine. ec. 
126, p. 262, says that the statement 
was indirectly made by Protagoras, 
but explicitly by Lycophron; this, 
however, is no doubt founded merely 
on an inaccurate reminiscence of the 
passage in Aristotle. 

2 Cf. p. 426, 1. This is to be 
found ap. Sext. M. vii. 53: Zevd- 
dns SE 6 KoplvOi0s, 08 Kal Anudkpitos 
Héuvnta, mavr eimdy wWevdy Kad 
Tmacay pavractay Kal ddtay wWevde- 
cba, Kat ek Tod uy byTos wav 7d 
ywopmevoy ylverOu, kal eis td wh 
oy wav 7d beipduevoy bOelperbar, 
Suvdwet THs adrijs Exerai TS Hevo- 
gdver ordoews, The latter, how- 
ever, relates only to the supposed 
scepticism of Xenophanes: we 
cannot deduce from it that Xeni- 
ades’ point of departure was the 
Eleatic doctrine. The statement 
as to generation and decay is only 
compatible with that doctrine, if 
Xeniades used it to prove that 
generation and decay are altogether 
impossible. The proposition that 
all opinions are false, is also men- 
tioned by Sextus, vii. 388, 389 ; 
vill. 5: he reckons Xeniades among 
those who admitted no criterion, 
M, vii. 48; P. ii. 18. 
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been moved to it by Heracleitus’s doctrine of the flux 
of all things. Perhaps, however, he asserted this only 
hypothetically, to show that generation and decay are 
as unthinkable as a Becoming out of nothing and into 
nothing, Others, like Euthydemus, no doubt inter- 
mingled the theories of Heracleitus and the Eleatics. 
This Sophist maintained on the one hand, in the spirit 
of Protagoras, that all qualities belong to all things at 
all times equally and simultaneously ;! on the other, he 
deduced, from the propositions of Parmenides,? the con- 
clusion that no one can err or say what is false, and that 
it is consequently impossible to contradict oneself, for 
the non-existent can be neither imagined nor uttered.? 
This statement, however, we meet with elsewhere, partly 
in combination with the Heracleito-Protagorean Scep- 


1 Plato, Orat. 386 D, after the 
citation of Protagoras’s proposition, 
‘Man is the measure of all things :’ 
GAAG phy ovde Kar’ EVOLSnudy ye, 
ofuot, col Soxet waor mdyTa duolws 
ciyat kal del, ovde yap by otTws elev 
of wév xpnotol, of S¢ movnpol, et 
buolws &mact Kad del dperh Kal karla 
ein. Sextus, Math. vii. 64, couples 
Protagoras with Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus: tay yap mpds 71 Kal 
obro. 76 TE OV Kal Td GANOES GmoAeE- 
Aolract, whereas Proclus, in Crat. 
§ 41, repeating the assertions in 
Plato, remarks that Protagoras 
and Euthydemus agree indeed as 
to their result, but not in their 
points of departure. This, how- 
ever, is scarcely true; ef. what is 
quoted, p. 447, 2, on Protagoras, 
with the proposition of Euthy- 
demus. 

2 Parm. v. 89 sq., 64 sq., vide 
sup. Vol. I. 584, 1; 685, 3. 

3 Tn Plato’s Luthyd. 283 E sqq., 


Huthydemus argues that it is not | 
possible to tell a le, for he who 
says something, always says what 
is, and he who says what is, says 
the truth; what is not, cannot be 
said, for nothing can be done with 
that which is not. The same 
thesis is shortly summed up, 286 
©, thus: Wevd7 Aéyew ov ort. . 
ovdé dota ew; after Dionysodorus 
has previously demonstrated that 
as one cannot say what is not, it is 
likewise impossible that different 
persons should say different things 
of the same object ; for if one says 
something different from the other, 
they cannot be speaking of the 
same object. This statement also 
appears in Isocr. Hel. 1, where, 
however, it seems to relate to Ani- 
tisthenes (concerning whom, cf. 
Part u. a, 256, 1, 3rd ed.), for the 
elder sophists are expressly con- 
trasted with the upholders of this 
opinion. 
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ticism ;! and thus we may with probability assume that 
observations of different kinds and starting from dif- 
ferent standpoints may have been employed without 
any strict logical connection, in order to justify the 
general distaste for scientific enquiries and the sceptical 
temper of the time. 

The practical application of this scepticism is Eristic 
disputation. If no opinion is true in itself and for all 
men, but each is true for those only to whom it appears 
to be true, then every statement may with equal right 
be opposed by another; there is no proposition the con- 
trary of which would not be equally true. Protagoras 
himself deduced this fundamental principle from his 
theory of knowledge,? and though we are not told that 
others stated it so broadly, yet the nature of their pro- 
cedure throughout presupposed it. Serious physical or 
metaphysical enquiries are not ascribed by tradition to 
any of the Sophists. Hippias, indeed, loved to make a 
display of his physical, mathematical and astronomical 
acquirements,’ but a thorough enquiry into the subject- 


' Thus Cratylus (vide sup. p. 
113 sq.) says in the Platonic dia- 
logue bearing his name, 429 D, 
that we can say nothing false: 
TOs yap dy. . .Aéywy yé TLS ToUTO, 
0 Aéyet, wy Td dv, Aéyor; 4) od TodTS 
€or. 70 Wevd) A€yeiv, 7d wh Ta BvTAa 
Aeyew ; and in Huthyd. 286 OC, we 
read, in reference to the previously 
quoted statement of Dionysodorus : 
kal yap of dup) Mpwraydpay opddpa 
expavTo ait@ kal of ett madaid- 
tepo (cf. also Diog. ix. 53). Cf. 
Ammon. in Categ. Schol. in Ar. 60 
a, 17. In Soph. 241 A, 260 D, the 
statement that there is no untruth 
is ascribed to the Sophists gene- 


rally: 7d yap wh dy ode Siavoeto bal 
Tia ovTe Acyev' ovalas yap ovdéy 
ovdau7y Td wh dy weTexely. 

* Diog. ix, 51: mpGros Epn Svo 
Aédyous elvat wep) wayTds Tpdyuaros 
avTuceruevous AAATAOLS* ofS Kal Tvvy- 
péra (he used them in dialectical 
questions) mp@tos todro mpdtas. 
Clem. Strom. vi. 647 A: "EAAnvés 
pact Mpwraydpov mporardptayros, 
mavtl Advy Adyor avTitelwevov Ta- 
pecrevaobar. Sen. Hp. 88, 43: 
Protagoras ait, de omni re in utram- 
que pariem disputart posse ex equo 
et de hac ipsa, an omnis res in 
utramque partem disputabilis sit. 

/ § Vide sup. p. 421 sq. 
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matter of these sciences could not be expected of him, 
and though Antiphon, in his two books upon Truth,’ 
alluded also to physical subjects, his attempt to square 
the circle? shows that he had no special knowledge of 
these subjects. What is related of him in this connec- 
tion is either borrowed from others, or else falls short of 
the general level of natural science at that time.? Pro- 
tagoras not only himself refrained from giving instruc- 
tion in physics, but Plato describes him as ridiculing 
that of Hippias;* and Aristotle tells us that, true to 


1 On which, ef. p. 426, 4. 

2 This attempt is mentioned by 
Aristotle, Phys. i. 1, 186 a, 17; 
Soph. El. c. 11, 172 a, 2 sqq., but 
is expressly described as that of a 
dilettante. According to Simpl. 
Phys. 12 a, which Endemus here 
seems to follow (Alexander 7 4, 1. 
confuses the solution of Antiphon 
with another; in the text in the 
Physics he seems to have appre- 
hended it rightly), it simply con- 
sisted in drawing a polygon in the 
circle and measuring the superficial 
content of the polygon; for he 
thought that if only sides enough 
were given to the polygon, it would 
coincide with the circle. 

3 The Placita, ii. 28, 2 (Stob. 
Ecl. i. 656; Galen, H. Ph. ec. 16, p. 
281; Joh. Lyd. De Meno, iii. 8, 
p. 39), ascribe to him the opinion 
(which was also held by Anax- 
ugoras, vide swp. p. 361) that the 
moon shines with her own light, 
and that when we do not see this, 
or see it imperfectly, it is because 
the light of the sun overpowers 
that of the moon. According to 
Stob. Hcl. i. 524, he thought the 
sun was a fire, nourished (as Anaxi- 
mander and Diogenes also held, 


vide sup. Vol. I. 253, 295 sqq.) by 
the vapours of the atmosphere ; 
and its diurnal course is the result 
of its constantly seeking fresh 
nourishment instead of that which 
has been consumed. According to 
the same authority, 1. 558, he ex- 
plained lunar eclipses (in agree- 
ment with Heracleitus, vide sap. 
p. 58, 2) as the inversion of the 
boat in which the fire of the moon 
is kept. According to the Placita, 
iii. 16, 4 (Galen, H. Ph. c. 22, p. 
299,, he said the sea was formed 
by the exudation of the earth 
caused by heat (according to the 
opinion of Anaxagoras, vide sup. 
p- 3857, 1). Galen, in Hippocer. 
Lpidem. T, xvii. a, 681, quotes a 
passage from the treatise named 
above, in which a meteorological 
phenomenon (it is not quite clear 
what phenomenon it is) is ex- 
plained. 

4 Vide supra, p. 431, 5. When 
therefore Tertullian (De An. 15, 
towards the end) aseribes to Pro- 
tagoras the opinion that the seat 
of the soul is in the breast, this 
must refer to some incidental re- 
mark, and not to an anthropological 
theory. 
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his sceptical standpoint, he found fault with astronomy 
because the actual positions and courses of the stars do 
not coincide with the figures of the astronomers;' if, 
therefore, he wrote upon mathematics,? he must have 
taken the line of denying its scientific certainty and 
confining its practical application within narrow limits.? 
Gorgias may have employed certain physical theories 
occasionally for his own purposes,* but his scepticism 
likewise must have deterred him from independent en- 
quiry in this sphere, and such enquiry is never ascribed 
to him. Nor do we hear anything of natural science 
in connection with Prodicus, Thrasymachus, or other 
famous Sophists.> Instead of an objective interest in 


' Metaph. iii. a, 2, which is 
repeated by Alexander, ad Ah. l., 
and amplified probably on his own 
authority by Asclepius (Schol. in 
Ar, 619 b, 3). This statement is 
referred to by Syrian, Metaph. 21, 
i. ¢., Bagol. 

* Thepi wabnudrwr, Diog. ix. 55; 
ef, Frei, 189 sq. 

° He may easily have admitted 
such an application, and even haye 
given positive instruction in regard 
to it. According to Diog. J. c. and 
Plato, Soph. 232 D (infra, 461, iD), 
he also wrote about the art of 
wrestling; according to Aristotle 
(vide supra, 411, 2) he invented a 
pad for porters. 

4 Sopater, Avatp. (nr. Rhet. Gr. 
Vill. 23: Topy. wtdpov elvar Agywv 
Tov tAvov (where there is perhaps, 
however, a confusion with Anaxa- 
goras). Plato, Meno, 76 C: BovAe 
ody oo Kare Topylay &moxplywuat; 
«+ . OvKoty A€yete amopfods Tivas 
Tov dyTwY Kat’ "EumedoKAga . , , 
kal médpous, ete. The definition of 
colours, on the other hand, which 


is combined with this, is given by 
Socrates'in his own name. 

° A treatise of Prodicus is 
named indeed by Galen, De Elem. 
1.9; T.i. 417 K; De Virt. Phys. 
i. 9; T. ii. 130, under the title: 
wept pioews or m. picews avOpd- 
mov; and Cicero says, De Orat. iii. 
382, 128: Quid de Prodico Chio? 
quid de Thrasymacho Chalcedonio, 
de Protagora Abderita loquar? 
quorum unusquisque plurimum tem- 
poribus itis etiam de natura rerum 
et disserwit et scripsit. But that 
this treatise of Prodicus really 
contained physical enquiries is not 
proved by the title. Cicero in the 
passage quoted only wants to show 
veteres doctores auctoresque dicendt 
nullum genus disputationis a se 
alienum putasse semperque esse in 
omni orationis ratione versatos, and 
for this purpose he instances, be- 
sides those just mentioned, not 
only the example of the universal 
artist, Hippias, but the offer of 
Gorgias to give lectures on any 
given theme. Here, therefore, we 
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the knowledge of things, there is only the subjective 
interest in the exercise of a formal art of thought and 
speech, and this must find its sole task in the confuting 
of others, when once any positive conviction of its own 
is renounced. Eristic disputation, therefore, was directly 
involved in the Sophistic teaching; Zeno having pre- 
pared the way, we find in Gorgias a demonstration which 
is thoroughly eristic; at the same time, Protagoras 
distinctly brings forward Eristic as a separate art, for 
which he himself wrote an intreduction ;! and it finally 
becomes so inseparable from the Sophistie doctrine, that 
the Sophists are shortly designated by their contempo- 
raries as Eristics; and their doctrine is defined as the 
art of making everything doubtful, and of contradicting 


every statement.’ 


have to do, not with natural philo- 
sophy, but with orations; it is, 
morzover, a question how far 
Cicero’s own knowledge of the sub- 
ject extended, and whether he may 
not have inferred too much from 
titles such as wep) pvoews, wep) Tod 
évros, or still more probably from 
the ambiguous remark of a pre- 
decessor on the difference between 
forensic and epideictic oratory. (Cf. 
Welcker, 522 sq.) Moreover the 
fact that Critias (according to 
Arist. De An. i. 2, 405 b, 5, which 
statement the commentators merely 
repeat) supposed the soul to be 
blood, inasmuch as sensation has 
its seat there, does not justify us in 
the conclusion that he occupied 
himself systematically with natural 
philosophy. 

1 Diog. ix. 562: kal thy didvoiay 
dels mpds Tovtvoua SieAExOn kal Td 
viv emimoAd (ov yévos Tay épioTiKay 


In this, however, the Sophistic 


eyevynoey (these words seem to 
have been taken from some tolerably 
ancient authority), for which reason 
Timon says of him, épi(éuevar ed 
eidés, In § 55 Diogenes mentions 
a Téxyn epiorik@v, the nature of 
which we may see from the passage 
quoted from Aristotle (infra, p. 
462, 1); and Plato says (Soph. 
232 D) that from the writings of 
Sophists we may learn 7a 7rep) racav 
Te Kal Kara play éExdorny réxvny, 
& Sef mpds Exacroy avtdy roy Sn- 
Mioupyov ayremety . . . 7% Tpwra- 
yopera mepl re maAns Kad TOY BAAwY 
TEXVOY, 

2 Plato, Soph. 225 C: 7d dé ye 
evTEXvov (SC, TOU GvTLAoYLKOD [Lépos) 
Kal mepl Sixaloy avTev Kat adikwy 
kal mepl Tay BAAwY BAws aupioBn- 
Toby ap’ ovK épiotiKkoy ad Aéyew 
ci0icueba, The Sophistic doctrine 
then consists in applying this art 
of disputation in such a manner ag 
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teachers proceeded very unmethodically. The different 
artifices which they employed were collected from all 
sides, just as they presented themselves ; and the attempt 
was never made to combine these various tactics into a 
theory, and to arrange them according to fixed points 
of view. The Sophists cared nothing for any scientific 
consciousness about their method, but only for its direct 
application to particular cases, and they therefore made 
their disciples learn quite mechanically the questions 
and fallacies which most commonly came _ before 
them.! 

We get a vivid picture of the Sophistic art of dis- 
putation, as it was constituted in later times, in Plato’s 
dialogue of Euthydemus, and in Aristotle’s Treatise on 


to earn money. Similarly it is 15. As to other enquiries, he says, 


maintained further on (232 Bsqq.) 
to be the general characteristic of 
the Sophist that he is dvriAoyinds 
mepl mdytwv mpds audioBhrnow,, 
and consequently it is said, 230 D 
sqq., that the art of the Sophists 
resembles the Elenchie art of So- 


crates, if only as the wolf resembles. 


the dog. Cf 216 B, where the 
expressions Oebs éAeyeTixds and Tay 
mepl Tas épidas eomovdakdtwy are 
intended for the Sophists perhaps 
in conjunction with Megarian and 
Cynic Eristies. Similarly Isocrates 
designates them as tay mep) rds 
Epidas diarpiBdytwv, TOY mT. 7. &p, 
Kadiwdounévor (c. Soph. 1, 20, ef. 
Hel. 1), and Aristotle (vide fol- 
lowing note) as of mepl robs epiori- 
tods Adyous pic Oapvodrres (cf. Plato, 
supra, p. 4383, 1). Even Demo- 
eritus complains of the disputations 
people and their fallacies, supra, 
p. 276, 3. 

1 Arist. Soph. Hl. 33, 183 b, 


he has only had to complete what 
others had begun; rhetoric, for 
example, had from small beginnings 
gradually developed to a consider- 
able extent, through the instru- 
mentality of a Tisias, a Thrasyma- 
chus, a Theodorus: tavrys 8 Tis 
mpaynatelas ov Td wey Av Td 8 odK 
hv mpoeteipyacuévov, add’ ovdey 
TAVTENOS UTIpXEV. Kal yap Tay Treph 
Tods epioTiKods Ad-yous mio PapyvodyTwY 
Suola ris hy  maldevors +H} Copylou 
mpaywarela. Ad-yous yap of wey bnro- 
pixods of S& epwrntixods ed{Socav 
exuavOdvey, eis ods mAeoTaks 
euniarey Bhenoay éExdrepor rods 
GAAHAwY Adyous’ didmep Taxela ey 
tirexvos 8 iv  SidacKadia Tors 
MavOdvouot map’ aitay, ob yap Téxvny 
GAAR Td dard Tis TéxvNs Siddyres 
madevew trerduBavoy, as if a shoe- 
maker (says Aristotle) were to give 
his pupil a number of ready-made 
shoes instead of instruction in his 
trade. 
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Fallacies;! and though we must not forget that the 
one is a satire written with all poetic freedom, and 
the other a universal theory which there is no reason 
to restrict to the Sophists in the narrower sense, or to 
anything historical, yet the harmony of these descrip- 
tions one with the other, and with other accounts, shows 
that we are justified in applying them in all their es- 
sential features to the Sophistic teaching, What they 
tell us is certainly not much to its advantage. The 
Eristics were not concerned about any scientific result ; 
their object was to involve their adversary or interlo- 
cutor in confusion and difficulties from which he could 
find no way of escape, so that every answer that he 
gave seemed incorrect ;? and whether this object was 
attained by legitimate inferences, or surreptitiously by 
means of fallacies, whether the interlocutor was really 
or only apparently vanquished, whether he felt himself 
vanquished, or only seemed to the auditors to be so, 
whether he was merely silenced or made ridiculous, it 
did not matter in the least. If a discussion is uncom- 
fortable to the Sophist, he evades it ;* if an answer is 


1 Properly the ninth book of 
the Topica, vide Waitz, Aristot. 
Org. ii. 528. As to particular 
fallacies quoted by Aristotle, cf. 
Alexander in the Scholia; Waitz, 
in his Commentary ; Prantl, Gesch. 
d. Log. 1. 20 qq. 

2°The aoueta epwrhpata, of 
which the Sophist boasts, Huthy- 
dem. 275 E, 276 E. 

$ Of. the whole of the Huthy- 
demus, and Arist. Soph. Hl. e 1 
(cf. c, 8, 169 b, 20), where the 
Sophistic demonstration is shortly 


defined as ovAAoyiouds Kal éreyxos 
pawdpevos mev ovn dy de, 

4 In Soph. El. ec. 15, 174 b, 28, 
Aristotle gives the rule from the 
standpoint of the Sophists : de? de 
kal adioTapevous TOD Adyou To Noma, 
roy emtxeipnudtov emiTeuve . . 
emixerpntéov & évtore kal mpds &Ado 
Tov cipnuévou, ekelvo éxAaBdovrTas, 
day mh mpds Td Keluevoy Exp TIS 
emixerperv? Sep 6 AuKdppw emoince, 
mpoBrndevros Avpay eyKamidCery. 
Examples are given in Huthydem. 
287 B sqq., 297 B, 299 A, ete. 
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desired of him, he insists on asking questions ;| if any- 
one tries to escape from ambiguous questions by closer 
definition, he demands yes or no;? if he thinks his 
adversary knows of an answer, he begins by deprecating 
all that can possibly be said on that side;? if he is accused 
of contradicting himself, he protests against bringing 
forward things that are done with long ago:‘ if he has no 
other resource, he stupifies his adversaries with speeches, 
the absurdity of which precludes any reply.’ He tries 
to hoodwink the diffident man by.a swaggering mode of 
address,® to surprise the thoughtful man by hasty infer- 


1 EKuthyd. 287 B sq., 295 B sqq. 

2 Soph. Hl. C. 17,175 b, 8: 6 
T émi(nrover viv Mev HrTov wpdTEpoy 
5 paarov of epiorixol, 7d 4 vad 7 
od aroxplverda. Cf. Huthyd. 295 
E sq., 297 D sqq. 

3 Thus Thrasymachus in Plat. 
Rep. i, 336 CO, challenges Socrates 
to say what is justice: kal drws 
for py epets, btt 7d Sov eord un® 
bt. Td @HEeAMOY Nd’ STL Td AvoITE- 
Aody und’ Sti Td KEpda Agoy und Sri 
Td Evupépoy, &AAG caps mor Kab 
axpiBas A€éye b Tt bv A€yns’ as eyo 
oun amodétouc, cay HOAovs ToL1ovTOUS 
Aéyns, with which ef. the answer of 
Socrates, 337 A. 

4 This is done with the most 
delightful naiveté in Kuthydem, 
287 B: eit’, pn, & dxpares, 
Atovvaddwpos trodaBav, oftws ef 
Kpdvos, ore & Td mpOrov elrouer, 
vov dvapumyvnoner, wal ef Te mépvow 
elroy, viv dvauvnoOnoe, tors & ey 
TO TapdvTt Aeyouevois ovx kets & re 
xp; Similarly Hippias ap. Xen. 
Mem. iv. 4, 6, says ironically to 
Socrates : ért yap ob exeiva Ta adra 
Aévyeus, & Cyd mdAat Tore Tou Hxovea; 
to which Socrates replies: 3 dé ye 
Tovrov dewdrepoy, @ ‘Inna, ov mdvov 


del Ta avTd A€yw, GAAG Kal ep) Tov 
avtov. 0 8 Yows 51a 7d ToAvMAb)s 
civat wep! Tov ad’Tay ovdéroTe Th 
avta Aéyes. Plato, Gorg. 490, 
puts the same into the mouth of 
Socrates and Callicles; so perhaps 
it may actually have been said by 
the historic Socrates. 

° For example in the Huthy- 
demus, where the Sophists at last 
admit that they know and under- 
stand all things, and even as little 
ehildren understood how to count 
the stars, mend shoes, &e. (293 D); 
that puppies and sucking pigs are 
their brothers (298 D); and the 
finale, when the adversary lays 
down his arms and all break forth 
in wild excitement, Ctesippus ex- 
claims, mummdé, @ “HpdeAeis! and 
Dionysodorus answers: mérepov 
obvy 6 ‘HpaxaAtjs wummdt éorw 4 6 
munmat “Hpakajjs. 

5 In Rep. 336 C, Thrasymachus 
introduces himself into the con- 
versation with the words: tis duds 
mdrat prvapla exer, & Sdbxpares, rat 
ti evnOlCecbe mpds GAAHAOUS SroKa- 
TakAwouevot buiy avrois; in the 
Luthydemus, 283 B, Dionysodorus 
begins thus: @ Sdéxparés te kal 
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ences,! to betray the inexperienced man into surprising 
statements? and clumsy expressions. Assertions that 
were only intended to have a relative meaning and a 
limited application, are taken absolutely; that which 
holds good of the subject is transferred to the predicate ; 
from superficial analogies are deduced the most extrava~ 
gant conclusions. It is maintained, for instance, that 
it is impossible to learn anything, for a man cannot 
learn what he already knows; and he cannot seek for 
that of which he knows nothing: the wise man can 
learn nothing, because he already knows, and the foolish 
man nothing, because he does not understand ;* more- 
over, he who knows anything knows all things, for the 
man who knows cannot be also ignorant ;° he who is the 
father or the brother of anyone, must be the father 
and brother of everyone; for a father cannot be not 


Suets of HAA. . . TéTEpoy TalCeTe 
Taira Aéyovtes, } . . . Tmovddlere 
(similarly Callicles, Gorg. 481 B) ; 
and when Socrates has said that 
he is in earnest, Dionysodorus still 
warns him: oxd7et why, & SHxpares, 
brws wh eEapvos oer & viv A€yets. 

1 Soph. El. ec. 15, 174 b, 8: 
opddpa d¢ Kad moAAdKis ToLet doKeEty 
eAnréyxXOat To pddiora copioriKdy 
cvxopdyTnua tay epwrdvtwv, 7d 
undiy cvaddoyiooamevous mi epdrnua 
moeiv TO TeAEuTaIOV, GAAM cupteE- 
pavrikas cimeiv, &s TvAAEAOYIOME- 
vous, “ our pa Td Kal 7d.” 

2 Vide Soph. El. ¢. 12, where 
various artifices are suggested by 
which the interlocutor might be 
entrapped into false or paradoxical 
assertions. 

3 Among the Sophistie devices 
which Aristotle mentions is the 
Solecism (this was to mislead the 
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adversary into wrong expressions, 
or if he expressed himself rightly, 
into the opinion that he was com- 
mitting faults), Soph. El. c. 14, 32, 
and the moijoa ddorAecxety, ibid. c. 
13, 31. The latter consisted in 
obliging the enemy to repeat the 
idea of the subject in the predicate : 
e.g. To gyby KoLAdrns pds eorw, 
Zot O€ pls oyun, Eorw apa pls pls 
KolAn. 

4 This seems to have been a 
favourite fallacy of the Sophists, 
and many different applications of 
it are quoted: by Plato, Meno, 80 
E; Euthyd. 275 D sq., 276 D sq.; 
by Aristotle, Soph. El. c. 4, 165 b, 
30; cf. Metaph. ix. 8, 1049 b, 33; 
and Prantl, Gesch. d. Log. 1. 28. 

5 Huthyd. 293 B sqq., where 
the most absurd consequences are 
deduced from this. 


H 
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a father, or a brother not a brother.! If A is not B 
and B is a human being, A is not a human being.? If 
the negro is black, he cannot be white, even as to his 
teeth.? If I sat yesterday in a certain place, but to- 
day sit there no longer, it is at the same time true and 
not true, that I sit there.t Ifa bottle of medicine does 
a sick man good, a cart-load of the remedy will make 
him still better.© Questions were raised such as that 
of the veiled person,® and difficult cases imagined, such 
as the oath to swear falsely,’ and the like. The most 
fruitful mine, however, for Sophistic art was afforded 
by the ambiguity of language;® and the less the 
Sophists were concerned with real knowledge, and 
the smaller the advance in that period towards the 
grammatical definition of words and propositions, and 
towards the logical distinction of the various categories, 
the more unrestrainedly could the intellect run riot in 
so wide a sphere, especially among a people so expert . 
in speech, and so accustomed to linguistic catches and 
riddles, as the Greeks.? Equivocal expressions were 


1 Ruthyd. 297 D sqq., with the and similar catches are mentioned 


same argumentative exaggeration. 

2 Soph. Hi. c. 5, 166 b, 32. 

Slbid, 67 (a, 7 cf. Plato, 
Phileb. 14 D. 

4 Soph. El. c. 22,178 b, 24; 
C. 4, 165 b, 30 sq. 

5 Huthyd. 299 A sq., where 
there are others of the same kind. 

6 A veiled person is shown, 
and one of his acquaintances. is 
asked whether he knows him; if 
he says yes, he says what is untrue, 
for he cannot know who is hidden 
behind the veil; if he says no, he 
equally says an untruth, for he 
does know the veiled person. These 


by Aristotle, Soph. El. c. 24. 

7 Some one has sworn to commit 
a perjury ; if he actually commitsit, 
is this evopkety or émtopkety? Soph. 
Hil. c. 25, 180 a, 84 sqq. 

8 Arist. Soph. El. c. 1, 165 a, 
4: eis rémos cipuéotarés ett Kal 
dnMooiwraros 6 Sid TaY dvoudray, 
because words, being universal de- 
signations, are necessarily ambigu- 
ous, cf. Plato, Rep. 454 A, where 
Dialectic is characterised as the 
diaipety kar’ en, and Eristic as the 
custom kar’ avrd Td bvowa didKey 
TOU AEXOEvTos Thy evayTiwow, 

® Examples are numerous, not 
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taken in one sense in the first proposition, and in 
another in the second ;! that which gave a right mean- 
ing only in combination was separated ;? that which 


ought to be separated was 


only in the comic poets, but also 
in the common proverbial expres- 
sions. Aristotle speaking of the 
Sophistical play on words alludes 
to those Adyo: yeAoto:, which are 
quite according to Greek popular 
taste, ¢.g.: moTépa tay Bowy eu- 
xpoobev teketa; ovder<pa, GAN’ 
Bmicbevy %udw. Similarly Arist. 
Rhet. ii. 24, 1401 a, 12 quotes: 
crovdatoy eiva: pov, for from it come 
the pvotnpia. 

1 For example: 7& Kad dyad 
Ta yap SéoyvTa ayabd, 7% SE Kad 
déovra (Soph. El. 4, 165 b, 34).— 
dpa  6p% tis, TovTO dpa ; dpa Se 
roy Klova, bore 6p& 6 Klwv.—apa d 
od gis civa, ToT od pis elva; 
gris Be AlBov ely, Td Apa gis AlBos 
elvat.—ap’ tort ovryavTa devel, etc. 
—(Ibid. 166 b, 9, and ec. 22, 178 b, 
29 sqq.). Of the same calibre, and 
partly identical with these, are the 
fallacies in the Huthydemwus, 287 A, 
D, 300A, D, 301 Csqq.).—apa radra 
yet o& elvat, Gy by Upins wal en 
gor avrots xpicOo 3 tt by BovrAn ; 
ereid}) ody dporoyeis elvan Toy Alo, 
kal tous &AAous Oeods, apa e€eart 
cor adrovs arodéc0a, ete. (Huth. 
301 Esq.; Soph. El. c. 17, 176 b, 
1: 6 &vOpwrds dor Ta (pwr ; val, 
krhpa &pa 6 avOpwros THY Cour). 
‘What someone has had, and has 
no longer, he has lost; therefore 
if of five stones he lose one, he has 
lost ten, for he has ten no longer.’ 
‘Tf a man who has several dice, 
gives me one of them, he has given 
me what he had not, for he has not 
only one’ (Soph. THE, DP ME 
29 sqq.). Tov kaxod omovdaioy 7d 


united ;* the inconsistency 


pdOnua omovdaloy &pa pdOnua rd 
kardy, Huthydem. ap. Arist. Soph. 
El. c. 20,1776, 46: the ambiguity 
lies here in pdénua, which may 
either mean knowledge in the sub- 
jective sense, or the object of 
knowledge. . 

2 So in the Huthyd. 295 A sqq. 
‘Thou knowest all things always 
with it (the soul), therefore thou 
knowest all things always.’ Soph. 
El. c. 4, 5,166 a, 168 a: ‘Twoand 
three are five, therefore two is five, 
and three is five;’ ‘A and B is a 
person, whoever, therefore, strikes 
A and B hasstruck one person and 
not several,’ and the like. Jbid. ¢. 
24,180 a, 8: 7d clvar Tay KaK@u 
mt ayabdv' 7 yep ppdynals éoriw 
émothun Tav Kaxav, but if it be 
(so the conclusion must have run) 
emuothun Tay Kaka, it is also 7 
TOY KaKeV. 

3 Hg. Huthyd. 298 D sq. (ef. 
Soph. Hl. ¢. 24, 179 a, 34): ‘You 
have a dog, and the dog has 
puppies’: obkoty marnp dy ods 
éot, bare ods marhp yiyverat. 
Soph. El. c. 4, 166 a, 23 sq.: 
Suvaroy Kabhuevoy BadlCew Kal wh 
ypdpovra ypdpev, and the like. 
Ibid. c. 20, 177 b, 12 sqq., where 
the following are given as falla- 
cies of Euthydemus: Gp’ cidas ob 
yov ovoas ey Teipaset tpinpes ev 
Sureria Sv; (‘Do you know, being 
in Sicily, that there are ships in 
the Pirzeus;’ or: ‘Do you know in 
Sicily, the ships that are in the 
Pireus?’ This last interpretation 
results from Arist. het, ii. 24, 
1401 a, 26. Alexander’s explana- 
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of language in the use of words was employed for 
small witticisms and railleries,! &c. In all these things 
the Sophists knew neither measure nor bounds. On 
the contrary, the more glaring the extravaganee, the 
more laughable the statement, the more exquisite the 
absurdity in which the interlecutor was involved, the 
greater was the amusement, the higher the renown of 
the dialectic pugilist, and the louder the applause of 
the listeners. Of the great Sophists of the first genera- 
tion, indeed, we may with certainty assume, even 
judging from Plato’s descriptions, that they never 
descended to this level of charlatanism and buffoonery 


tion of the passage does not seem 
to me correct): dp éorw, dyabdy 
dvra ckuréa woxOnpoy elvas ;—ap’ 
GAnves eimely viv Or ob yéyovas ;x— 
ov KiBapl(wy exers Sdvamw Tod KiOa- 
pi€ew: «idaploais dv tipa od KiOapt Can, 
Aristotle, in all these cases, aseribes 
the fallacy to the ovv6ects, the false 
combination of words, and this is 
quite right ; the ambiguity is based 
upon the fact that the words: 
mathe v ods éorw, may either 
-mean ‘he is, being a father, yours,’ 
or ‘it is he who is your father;’ 
that KaOhuevoy Badley Sivacba 
means‘ to be as a person sitting in a 
position to go,’ and also ‘to be ina 
position to go sitting ;’ that dyabby 
bvta oKuTéa ox Onpdy elvat means 
‘to be a good cobbler and a bad 
(man)’ and ‘to be a good cobbler 
and a bad cobbler;’ that eirety vay 
dri ob yéyovas means ‘ to say now 
that you came into the world’ and 
also ‘to say that you now came: 
into the world;’ &e. 
1 Soph. El. c. 4, 166 b, 10 ¢. 22; 
Aristotle calls this map& 7d oxjjua 
Ths A€tews, and quotes as an ex- 


ample, Gp’ évdéxera 7d adrd dua 
Tovey TE Kal meTonKevat; ov. GAA 
Mh dpa yé te Gua Kad Ewparévar 7d 
avTd Kal Kar radTd évdéxerau, for 
the fallacy here arises from the 
analogy of moviy 7 being applied, 
on account of the similarity of the 
grammatical form, to épaév 7. To 
the same class belong the state- 
ments of Protagoras, caricatured 
by Aristophanes (Clouds, 601 sqq.), 
on the gender of words, that ac- 
cording to the analogy we must 
say 6 wavs and 6 whrnt (Soph. El. 
14, 173 b, 19). Concerning another 
kind of grammatical paralogism, 
the play upon words which are 
distinguished only by their pro- 
nunciation and accents, as od and 
ob, d{Souey and d:dduev (Soph. El. 
c. 4, 166 b, 0. c. 21), Aristotle 
himself says that examples of it 
hever came across him either in 
the writings of the Sophists, or in 
oral tradition, because these fal- 
lacies are always detected in speech, 
to which the arts of the Sophists 
always had reference. 
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and childish delight in foolish witticisms; but their 
immediate successors, from all that we know, appear to 
have done so, and they themselves at any rate prepared 
the way for this degeneracy. For they were incontes- 
tibly the founders: of Eristic disputation.! If, however, 
we once enter on the downward path of a. dialectic which 
cares not for truth of fact, but only for the display of 
personal prowess, it is no longer possible to halt at will: 
pugnacity and vanity have full sway, and allow them- 
selves all the advantage which this standpoint affords ; 
and such a dialectic will claim the right to exercise 
this principle until it is refuted by a higher principle. 
The Eristic off-shoots of the Sophistic teaching are, 
therefore, as little accidental as the insipid formalities 
of Scholasticism in later times, and if we are bound to 
discriminate between the quibbling of a Dionysodorus 
and the argumentation of a Protagoras, we ought not to 
forget that the one is the lineal descendant of the other. 


eS a t Pipi SLO LOU ELE Pe Ge TOEFL 
i Bee ape UIT ER BE eee Le 


5. The opinions of the Sophists concerning Virtue and Justice , 
Politics and Religion. The Sophistic Rhetoric. ° 


Tue remarks at the conclusion of the last chapter may 
also be applied to the Ethics of the Sophist. The 
founders of the Sophistic doctrine did not proclaim the 
theory of life corresponding with their scientific stand- 
point so unreservedly as their successors—in some cases 
they did not proclaim it at all; but they seattered the 
seeds from which by a historical_necessity it could not 
fail to be developed. Although, therefore, we must 


1 Cf. p. 461 sq. 


ig 
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always distinguish between the beginnings of Sophistic 
Ethics and the later and more completed form, yet we 
must not on that account overlook their mutual inter- 
_|dependence and their common presuppositions. 

The Sophists professed to be teachers of virtue, and 
they regarded this as their peculiar task, because they 
did not believe in the scientific knowledge of things 
and had no taste for it. The conception of duty seems 
to have been accepted by the elder Sophists in the same 
sense, and with the same indeterminateness, as by their 
compatriots generally at that time. They included 
under this name all that according to Greek ideas con- 
stituted the capable man ; on the one side all practical 
and useful arts, including bodily activity, but especially 
all that is of value in domestic and civil life;! on the 
other side, ability and uprightness of character. That 
the latter was not excluded, and that the Sophistic 
teachers of the first generation were far from opposing 
on principle the prevailing moral theories, is clear from 
all that we know of their Ethics. Protagoras, in 
Plato’s dialogue, promises his pupil that every day that 
he passes in his company he shall become better, he 
will make him a good father of a family and a brave 
citizen ;° he calis duty the most beautiful of all things ; 


1 Of. p. 481 sq. Now, there- 
fore, we meet with attempts at 





belongs which, though somewhat 
more detailed, might well form part 


political theories, e.g. the treatise 
of Protagoras, wep) moArrefas (Diog. 
ix. 55) and the works mentioned, 
supra, p. 428, of Hippodamus and 
Phaleas, of whom the former, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, opens the 
series of theoretical politicians in 
Greece. To these also the famous 
exposition of Herodotus (iii. 80-82) 


of an independent theoretical dis- 
cussion such as the Sophists loved, 
in historical language, concerning 
the value of the three forms of go- 
vernment (cf. p. 473, 1; 478, 6); 
possibly it may have been actually 
taken from a discussion of this kind. 

* Prot. 318 A, E, sq. (sup. p. 
430, 3; 481 5). 
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he does not regard every pleasure as a good, but only 
pleasure in the beautiful ; nor is all pain an evil.’ In 
the mythus? which Plato has chiefly taken from a 
treatise of Protagoras* we read: ‘The beasts have their 
natural means of defence; to men, the gods have given 
for their protection the sense of justice and the ab- 
horrence of wrong (S/n and aidas); these qualities 
are implanted in every man by nature, and if they 
should be wanting in anyone, that person could not be 
tolerated in any commonwealth: in political questions, 
therefore, all have a voice, and all take part, by means 
of instruction and admonition, in the moral education 
of youth.’ Justice appears here as a law of nature, the 
subsequent distinction of natural and positive right is 
still alien to the orator. The natural disposition re- 
quires to be cultivated, Protagoras says, by instruction, 
but on the other hand instruction can only attain its 
end when nature and habit come to its aid. Gorgias 
declined, indeed, both the name and the responsibility 


on the other hand, Rh, Mus. vii. 


1 Prot, 849 E, 351 Bsqq. In 
466, believes that this is the title 


what is said 349 B, on the parts 
of virtue, there can scarcely be 
anything really derived from Pro- 
tagoras. 

2 J. e, 820 C sqq. 

3 Steinhart, Pl. Werke, i. 422, 
doubts this, because the mythus is 
quite worthy of Plato, but why 
should it be too good for Prota~ 
goras? The language has a pecu- 
liar colouring, and the thoughts 
and their investiture are quite in 
the style of the Sophists. From 
-what work it is. taken it is impos- 
sible to discover; Frei, 182 sqq., 
thinks, and others agree with him, 
that it is from the treatise, wep? 
Tihs ev apxf katacrdcews ; Bernays, 


of a rhetorical work. I am in- 
clined to refer it to the Politeva. 

4 Vide the words from the uéyas 
Adyos of Protagoras, in Cramer, 
Anecd. Paris. i. 171 (Mullach, Fr, 
Philos. ii, 184, 9): ptoews kar 
aokhoews didccKaAla Setrou Kad amd 
vebrntos S& dptauévouvs det pavOd.- 
ve, Here the question is already 
suggested, which Plato asks at the 
beginning of the Meno, and with 
which philosophy has so greatly 
occupied itself ever since the time 
of Socrates, viz. how instruction is 
related on the one hand to natural 
disposition, and on the other to 
moral practice? 
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of a teacher of virtue; at any rate, in his later life ;! 
but this does not hinder him from speaking about 
virtue. He did not, however, attempt any general 
definition of its nature, but described in detail wherein 
consisted the virtue of the man and of the woman, of 
the old man and of the boy, of the freeman and of the 
slave, without departing from the prevailing opinion.? 
Plato does not accuse him of immoral principles; Gor- 
gias rather hesitates about proceeding to the inferences 


of a Callicles.? 
1 Plato, Meno, 95 B: ti da) 87; 


of cogicral cor oro, olmep pdvot. 


emayyerAovtat, Sokovar 5ddéoKaror 
civat dpetis ;—Kal Topylou uddrora, 
@ Sadxpares, Tadta &yapat, Ste ovK 
&y mote avTov TovToO akovoas bmi- 
TXvoumevov, GAAX Kal Tay BrAAwWY 
KaTaryeAd, Stay akovon bmioxXVOU- 
Mévov’ GAAG A€yelv olerau Sty Trorety 
dewovs. Cf. Gorg. 449 A; Phileb. 
58 A. 

2 Arist. Polit. i. 18, 1260 a, 
27: The moral problem is not the 
same for different persons; we 
ought not, therefore, to define 
virtue universally as Socrates does: 
TOAD yap &meiwov A€yovow of eta- 
piOuovvres Tas apeTas, Somwep Top- 
ylas. After this evidence we may 
the more readily ascribe to Gorgias 
himself what Plato in the Meno, 
71 D sq., puts into the mouth of 
the disciple of Gorgias, with express 
reference to his master: tl qy}s 
&perhy clvar;. . .’AAN ov xadremdy, 
& Séxpares, eimety. mpOrov uty, i 
Bovac, avdps aperhv, padiov, dru 
abrn éorly avipds apeth, ixaydy elvat 
Ta THs TéAEwWS TpdTTELY Kal mpdr- 
TovTa Tovs mey dlAous ev motety 
tos 8 exOpovs Kars, Kad adrdy 
evAaBetoba: pundéy TowodtToy mabeiy, 
(Cf, in regard to this principle, 


Nor did Hippias, in that discourse in 


Welcker, KU. Schriften, ii. 522 sq.) 
et 6€ BotAe -yuvaids apeThy, ov 
xaremdy SrerGeiv, br. Se? adbthy thy 
oiklay ed oikely cd Covcdy Te Ta 
evdov kal karhkoov ovcay Tov avdpds, 
kal dAAy €or) radds dpeTy Kal OnAclas 
kal apjevos Kal mpecButépov avdpds, 
ei wey BovrAe €revOépou, ef 5& BovrAE 
dovAov. xal %AAat wdéuwoAAa dperal 
clow, bore ovk drropta cimeiv dperijs 
mépt 8 Tt ate Kad’ Exdorny yap Tav 
mpdtewy Kal Toy Awe mpds Exa- 
oTov &pyov éxdoTw huey 7) dperh 
€or, doadTws 8%, oiuat, @ Sdxpa- 
tes, kal ) kaxla, The more general 
definitions which are extorted from 
Meno (73 C, 77 B) cannot with 
certainty be ascribed to Gorgias, 
though some isolated expressions 
of his may perhaps be employed in 
them. Plutarch, Mul. Vird. p. 242, 
quotes a few words from him on 
female virtue. Foss, p. 47, rightly 
apples to virtue the apophthegm 
ap. Procl. ad Hesiod. Opp. 340, 
Gaistord, on Being and appear- 
ance. 

° Gorg. 459 E sq., cf. 482 0, 
456 C sqq. Likewise what Plu- 
tarch quotes from him, De Adulat. 
et Am. 23, p. 64: ‘We must not, 
indeed, require from our friends 
wrong-doing, but we must be ready 
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which he imparted rules of life to Neoptolemus through 
Nestor,! set himself in opposition to the customs and 
opinions of his countrymen.’ As to Prodicus, it is well 
known that his doctrine of virtue was approved, even 
by those who, in other respects, had no leaning to the 
Sophists. His Heracles,? which gained for him so 
much praise, portrayed the worth and the happiness of 
virtue, and the pitifulness of an effeminate life, given 
over to the pleasures of the senses. In a discourse on 
wealth he seems to have taught that riches in them- 
selves are not a good, but that all depends upon their 
employment ; for the licentious and intemperate it is a 
misfortune to possess the means of satisfying their 
passions.‘ Lastly, a discourse upon death is mentioned, 
in which he described the ills of life, praised death as 
the deliverer from these ills, and silenced the fear of 
death with the reflection that death can affect neither 
the living nor the dead; not the living, for they are 
still alive, and not the dead, for they exist no more.? 
In all this, there is little to be found in the way of new 
thoughts and scientific definitions,® but as little on the 


to do wrong for them,’ hardly 
contradicts the prevailing moral 
notions, while it presupposes in a 
general manner the idea of right. 

1 The substance of these is 
givenin the Greater Hippias, 286 A, 
no doubt correctly: Neoptolemus 
asks Nestor: motd éors KaAd emir n- 
deduara, & uy Tis emirndedoas véos 
dy eddonydratos yéevorro meta TavTA 
dh Adywr éotly 6 Nésrwp kal drott- 
Oduevos adtG mdwmorAAa voumma Kal 
TayKaAG., 

' 2 He there boasts of the success 
of his lectures in Sparta. 


8 Ap. Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 21 sqq. 

4 Bryxias, 396 KH, 596 H, 897 D. 

5 Axioehus, 366 C, 369C. That 
what follows, especially the argu- 
ments for the belief in immortality, 
370 C sqq., is likewise borrowed 
from Prodicus seems to me impro- 
bable ; and the author does not in 
any way assert it. This very cir- 
cumstance, however, speaks for the 
credibility of the previous re- 
ferences to that Sophist. 

6 Heracles at the cross-ways is 
only a new investiture of thoughts 
which Hesiod had already brought 


, have tended in that direction. 
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other hand of Sophistic cavilling at moral principles.' 
Prodicus appears here rather as a panegyrist of the old 
customs and theory of life,? as an adherent of the school 
of the practical sages and gnomic poets, of Hesiod and 
Solon, Simonides and Theognis. If, therefore, the So- 
phistic morality were to be judged of from the relation 
in which the first Sophists placed themselves to the 
thought of their nation, there would be no ground for 
any distinction between them and the ancient sages. 
This, however, is not the true state of the case. 
Although the founders of the Sophistic teaching may 
have been unconscious of raising an opposition to the 
prevailing principles, their whole point of view must 
Sophistic opinion is in 
itself a transcending of the previous moral tradition: 
by its very existence it proclaims this tradition to be 
inadequate. If we had simply to follow common habits 
and customs, special teachers of virtue would be un- 
necessary, every man would learn by intercourse with 
his family and acquaintance what he had to do. If, on 
the contrary, virtue is made the object of special in- 





forward in the well-known passage 
on the path of virtue and of vice. 
"E. «. “Hy. 285 sqq. With the pas- 
sage of the Hryxias Welcker, p. 493, 
justly compares sayings of Solon 
(vide sup, Vol. I. p. 116, 2), and 
Theognis (vide v. 145 sqq., 230 
sqq-, 315 sqq., 719 sqq., 1155). 
The same author shows (p. 502 
sqq.) that the euthanasia of Axio- 
chus is specially grounded upon 
Cean customs and theories of life; 
and at p. 434 he makes this general 
remark : ‘The wisdom of Prodicus 
(in Plato) might be said to be 


older than Simonides, if it did not 
transcend the simple notions of the 
poets, and were deficient in philoso- 
phic definiteness and importance.’ 
‘I agree with Welcker (p. 
532) that the semi-eudsemonistiec 
basis of the moral admonitions in 
the discourse on Heracles are not 
far removed from the standpoint 
of ordinary Greek morality (which 
Plato frequently censures for this 
reason, ¢.g.in the Phedo, 68 D sqq.). 
* His Praise of Agriculture is 
rightly brought into connection 
with this, by Welcker, p. 496 sq. 
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struction, it can neither be asked nor expected that this 
instruction should be limited to the mere tradition of 
ancient usage, or to the imparting of rules of life which 
do not affect moral conduct: the teachers of virtue 
must do as the Sophists did from the first—they must 
enquire wherein virtue consists, why it deserves to be 
preferred to vice, &c. To this question, however, on | 1 P 
the presupposition of the Sophistic standpoint, rly 
one logical answer was possible. If there is no truth 
of universal validity, there can be no universally valid G7. 
law; if man in his opinions is the measure of all 
things, he is so also in his actions: if for each man 
that is true which appears to him true, that which 
seems to each right and good, must be right and good. 
In other words, everyone has the natural right to Lito : 
follow his caprice and inclinations, and if he is hindered > “*! ! 
from doing so by law “and custom, it it is an infringement pe Ce: 
of this natural right, a constraint with which no one is 4,,t1 
bound to comply, if he has the power to break through 
or evade it. 

These inferences were very soon, indeed, actually 
drawn. Though we may not consider as an adequate 
proof of this the words which Plato puts into the 
mouth of Protagoras on the subject,' since they pro- 
bably exaggerate that Sophist’s own declarations,” yet 
the promise to make the weaker case the stronger 4 
has a suspicious sound; for, if the orator can venture 
to boast that he is in a position to help wrong to gain 

1 Theet. 167 C: off y by 2 Vide sup. p. 470. 


éxdorn mode Sikaa Kal Kara Soh 2 On the meaning of this 
radra Kad elva ath Ews dy adT& promise, vide if. 488, 1 


vout(n. 

lhe peruse (ee pet es ee! : 

hfs eran dh har hoe i a Dg trie Meinen Pook tted 
AT athe wl ull be fork rhe HY 


ny an eee ipo 
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the victory, faith in the inviolability of right must 
necessarily be shaken. It was still more endangered 
by the discrimination and opposition of natural and 
positive right, that favourite theorem of the later 
Sophistic ethics which we hear first clearly and defi- 
nitely enunciated by Hippias. Xenophon represents 
this Sophist as disputing the moral obligation of laws, 
because they so often change,! while he acknowledges 
as divine or natural law only that which is everywhere 
equally observed ;? but how little of such law exists, his 
archeological enquiries might have been sufficient to 
show him. In Plato? he says that law, like a tyrant, 
compels men to do much that is contrary to nature. 
These principles soon appear as the Sophists’ general 
confession of faith. In Xenophon,‘ the young Alcibiades, 
the friend of the Sophistic doctrine, already expresses 
himself in the same manner as Hippias, and Aristotle 5 


1 Mem. iv. 4, 14, after Socrates 5 Soph. Jl. c. 12,9073) sasei 


has reduced the conception of jus- 
tice to that of lawfulness: véwous 
8, &pn, ® Seéxpates, THs by Tis 
NYNTauro orovdaioy mpayua elva 7) 
7d welec0a avTois, obs ye TOAAGKLS 
avrol ®i Oduevor amodoxmdoavtes 
petat (bert a ; 

2 1, c. 19 sqq., Hippias allows 
that there are also unwritten laws, 
which proceed from the gods; but 
among these he will only reckon 
those which are everywhere recog- 
nised, such as veneration of the 
gods and of parents; while on the 
other hand, for example, the pro- 
hibition of incest, being against 
the custom of many nations, is not 
included in the number. 

3 Prot, 237 C. 

* Mem. i. 2, 40 sqq. 


mReiotos 5¢ témos eat) Tod ToLety 
mapddoéa Aeyew domep kal 6 KadAr- 
KAjjs ev TS Vopyla yéyparra: A€ywr, 
Kal of adpxato. S& mdvres SovTo 
oupBalvey, mapr Td Kata pow Kat 
Kata toy vduov, evaytia yap elvac 
ovow kat yopov, kal Thy Sixacoctvnv 
Kata vduoy wey elvat Kaddy Kata 
gvcw 8 ov kaddv. Similarly, 
Plato, Theet. 172 B: év rots &- 
kalous kal adliors Kad doles Kal avo- 
clos €0€Xovow ioxuplCerPal, ds ovdK 
gore ice: avt ay ovdev ovotay Eavtod 
Exov, GAAA Td Kowh Sdéav TodTO 
yiyveroan GAnOes Stay ddty Kal Soov 
dy Sox xpdvov Kal boo. ye 8) 
Bh waytdmac. Tov Tpwraydpov Ad- 
you Aéyouow B€ Tws Thy codiay 
ayovet, 
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describes as one of the most popular Sophistic common- 
places the assertion of the Platonic Callicles! that 
nature and custom stand in most cases in contradiction. 
Now it would not unconditionally follow from this 
that universal moral principles are founded only on 
ancient custom, and not on nature; for the contradiction 
may in itself arise from the positive law being behind 
the strict requirements of the law of nature. And 
examples are not wanting where the independence of 
ancient custom, claimed by the Sophists, moved them to 
attacks upon institutions which we can only regard as 
prejudices or imperfections of the laws of that time. 
Lycophron declares nobility to be an imaginary ad- 
vantage ;? Alcidamas points out that the contrast of 
slave and freeman is unknown to nature, and others go 
so far as to impugn slavery as an institution contrary to 


nature.2 But we can easily 


1 Gorg. 452 E sqq. The fact 
that Callicles was not a Sophist in 
the narrower sense, but a politician, 
who sometimes spoke with con- 
siderable contempt of this fruitless 
argumentation (vide swp. p. 427), 
is unimportant. Plato certainly 
intends us to regard him as a re- 
presentative of the Sophistic eul- 
ture, who does not hesitate to push 
it to its extreme consequences. It 
is evidently of the Sophists and 
their disciples of whom Plato is 
chiefly thinking, when, in the Laws, 
x. 889 D, he tells us of people 
who maintain tiv vowobeciav macayv 
od toe, TéxvN SE As odK GAnOets 
elvat Tas Oéoes . . . TH KAD Poet 
pe tdrra elvar, vdum be Erepa, 7 
BE Slicaua odd elvar romapdray pices, 
GAN dubia ByTooyTas SiaTeAely GAAT- 
Aois Kal peTaTieuevovs del TadTa- 


see that their attacks upon 


& 0 dv petd0wvra Kad bray, tore 
KUpia ekacra elvot, yryvdueva TEXYN 
kal Tots vdmos, GAN ov OH TiWe 
pvoe (exactly the same argument 
which, according to 476, 1, Hippias 
had employed). 

2 Ps.-Plat. De Nobilit. 18, 2. 
Is the edyévera TOv Tiley Kal caov- 
dalwy,} Kabdrep Avkdg pwr 6 copays 
eypawe wawdy [xevdv, ef. Meineke, 
ad Stob. Floril. 86, 24) re mdwmap ; 
éxeivos yap avrimapaBdrAdAwy Er€pois 
ayaois adthy, eiryevelas pey ody, 
nov, apaves Td KdAAOS, ev Ady 
dé 7d ceuvdr. 

3 Arist. says, Pol. i. 3, 1250 b, 
20: rors 5¢ mapa piaw [Borel civ] 
7) deondCev. vouw yap Toy mer 
SovAoy elvar Toy 8 edevOepov, pvoer 
3° odOev Siadeper. didmrep obdE Siearoy’ 
Blowov ydép. Alcidamas expressed 
himself in a similar manner, as 
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positive laws would not be confined to such cases. Law 
and ancient usage had been hitherto the only moral 
authority; if this authority were no longer binding, 
all moral obligation was open to question, belief in its 
inviolability was declared to be a prejudice, and so long 
as no new basis of moral life was indicated, there 
remained only the negative result that every moral and 
judicial law is an unjust and unnatural restriction of 


Vahlen proves (p. 504 sq. of the 
treatise quoted supra, p. 426, 5), 
from Arist. Rhet. i. 13, 1373 b, 18, 
where Aristotle appeals in support 
of the theory of a universal natural 
law to his Meoonviaxés; and the 
Scholion (Orat. Attici, 11. 164) 
quotes from that work these words, 
which originally appear to have 
stood in the Aristotelean text: 
ercvbépous apiKe mdvras Beds, ovdéva 
dovAov vais mwemwolnker. | Yet 
Aristotle does not seem to be 
thinking specially of him in the 
passage quoted above from the 
Politics. For the Meoonvads (as 
Vahlen has conclusively shown, p. 
504 sqq.) had a definite practical 
purpose—that of effecting the re- 
cognition of the restored Mes- 
senians after the battle of Man- 
tinea; and as in this it ran 
counter to the feelings of the 
Spartans, who strongly disliked 
having their Helots (intermingled 
with the Messenians) for indepen- 
dent neighbours (as Isocrates says, 
Archid. 28, ef. 8, 87, 96)—it was 
quite fitting to remind them that 
the opposition of slaves and free- 
men was not absolute, that all men 
are by nature free-born. On the 
other hand, an attack on the prin- 
ciples and the whole institution of 
slavery, such as is presupposed in 


the Politics, the declaration that this 
social arrangement, which through- 
out Hellas constituted a lawful 
right, was a wrong—such an attack 
could only damage the effect of 
the discourse. Aristotle, however, 
speaks in Polzt.i. 6, 1255 a, 7, of 
ToAAGL Tay év Tots vouots, who 
accuse slavery of injustice ; and in 
ce. 38, either he or the adversary 
whom he has primarily in view, 
sums up these accusations (as the 
trimeter: voug yap ds péy SodAcs 
és & édedOepos shows, which also 
betrays itself, c. 6, 1255 b, 5) in 
the words of a tragic poet, possibly 
Euripides (from whom Oncken, 
Staatsl. d. Arist. ii. 33 sq., has col- 
lected similar statements), or Aga- 
thon, the pupil of Gorgias. But 
even if the passage in the Politics 
has no special reference to Alci- 
damas, it is probably concerned 
with a theory which, by the appli- 
cation of the Sophistie distinction 
between véuos and vais, laid bare 
the most vulnerable part of ancient 
society. Among the adherents of 
this theory may have been the 
Cynics, who were connected with 
Gorgias through their founder, 
and who made great use of this 
distinction, if they were not (as I 
conjectured, Part m1. a, 276, 3rd ed.) 
its first assertors, 
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human freedom. Hippias, in the application which he 
makes of his proposition, approximates closely to. this 
principle; others do not hesitate to avow it openly.! 
Natural right is, as Callicles says (/.c.), only and solely 
the right of the stronger; and if the prevailing opinions 
and laws do not recognise this, the reason is to be found 
in the weakness of the majority of men: the mass of 
the weak found it more advantageous to protect them- 
selves against the strong by an equality of rights; but 
stronger natures will not therefore be hindered from 
following the true law of nature—the law of private 
interest. All positive laws therefore appear from this 
point of view as arbitrary enactments, set up by those 
who have the power of making them for their own 
advantage; the rulers, as Thrasymachus says,? make 
that a law which is useful to themselves; right is 
nothing else than the advantage of the ruler. Only 
fools and weaklings consequently will believe that they 
are bound by those laws; the enlightened man knows 
how little such is the case. The Sophistic ideal is 
unlimited authority, even though attained by the most 


unscrupulous means, and in Plato, Polus® considers none 


1 Cf, the quotations, p. 476, 2, 
5; 277, 1, from Hippias, Plato, and 
Aristotle, and remark especially, in 
the last mentioned, the expression 
of dpxato wavres, which, though not 
to be taken litekally, bears witness 
to the wide diffusion of this mode 
of thought ; and which we may sup- 
pose to be fgunded, not on Plato's 
statements,/but on Aristotle's own 
independeyt knowledge, since he 
had an infimate acquaintance with 
the Sophistic rhetoricians. 

2 According to Plato, Rep. i. 





338 C sqq., who no doubt has good 
reason for putting these principles 
into the mouth of the Chalcedonian 
rhetorician: also what is quoted 
inf. p. 481, 2, agrees herewith. 
Thrasymachus there admits that 
justice would be a great good, but 
he denies that it is to be found 
among men, because all laws are 
made by those in power for their 
own advantage. 

3 Gorg. 470 C sqq. Similarly 
Thrasymachus, Rep. 1. 844 A; ef. 
Laws ii.661 B; Isocr. Panath. 243 sq. 
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happier than the King of Persia, or Archelaus the 
Macedonian, who rose to the throne through innumer- 
able treacheries and deeds of blood. The final result 
is thus the same as in the theoretic view of the world, 
unlimited subjectivity ; the moral world like the natural 
world is recognised as the work of man, who, by his 
imagination, produces phenomena, and by his will, laws 
and customs, but who is in neither case bound by nature 


and the necessity of things.’ 


1 The above result does not 
geem to me to be contravened, even 
by Grote’s animated defence of the 
Sophistic ethics (Hist. of Greece, 
vill. 504 sqq., vil. 51 sq.; simi- 
larly Lewes’ Hist. of Phil. i. 108 
sqq.), full as it is of weighty and 
pertinent suggestions in justifica- 
tion of the errors and extrava- 
gancies which had previously pre- 
vented any unprejudiced historical 
representation of Sophistic. It 
would certainly be very precipitate 
to charge the Sophists in general, 
and without distinction of indivi- 
duals, with principles dangerous 
to morals, or with immorality of 
life. But, it is no less precipitate 
to maintain, with Grote (vill. 527 
sq., 5382 sq.) and Lewes, J. ¢., 
that such principles as Plato puts 
into the mouth of his Callicles 
and Thrasymachus could never 
have been brought forward by any 
Sophist in Athens, because the 
hearers on whose applause the So- 
phists depended, would thereby 
have been roused to the most vio- 
lent opposition against them. On 
this ground it might also be proved 
that Protagoras did not express 
those doubts in the existence of 
the gods which occasioned his con- 
demnation; and that many other 


Sophists could not have said va- 
rious things which gave offence to 
people. But how do we know that 
a Thrasymachus and his like would 
have aroused among those who 
chiefly sought Sophistic instruction 
—the ambitious young politicians, 
the aristocratic youths, whose proto- 
types were Aleibiades and Critias— 
the same opposition by the views 
Plato ascribes to them, which they 
certainly aroused in the democratic 
community which adhered to the 
ancient forms of religion, politics, 
and morality? Grote, moreover 
(viii. 495 sqq.), defends Protagoras 
for his offer to make the weaker 
argument appear the stronger (cf. 
inf. 488), by observing that So- 
erates, Isoerates, and others, were 
also accused of the same principle; 
but this is to misstate the ques- 
tion. Protagoras was not falsely 
accused of the principle, but him- 
self set it up. Grote goes on to 
say that no one would blame 
an advocate for lending his elo- 
quence to the side of wrong as 
well as of right; but this again is 
only half true: the advocate must 
certainly urge on behalf of the cri- 
minal whatever he can say for him 
with a good conscience, but if he 
were to make a trade of his art of 
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Among human prejudices and arbitrary rules, the 
Sophists necessarily assigned a prominent place to the 
religious faith of their nation. If no knowledge be 
possible, a knowledge about the hidden causes of things 
must be doubly impossible; and if all positive institu- 
‘ions and laws are the products of human eaprice and 
valeulation, the worship of the gods, which in Greece 
pelonged entirely to public jurisdiction, must come 
under the same category. This was expressed in plain 
terms by some of the leading Sophists. ‘Of the gods,’ 
says Protagoras, ‘I can know nothing, neither that they 
are, nor that they are not.’! Thrasymachus is mentioned 
as entertaining doubts of Divine Providence ;? Critias 
maintains® that in the beginning men lived without 


helping the wrong to conquer, 
everybody would call him a per- 
verter of justice. This is what is 
offensive in the promise of Pro- 
tagoras: he is not blameworthy, 
nor did his contemporaries blame 
him, for teaching an art which 
might be abused, but for recom- 
mending this art precisely from that 
point of view. The disquisitions of 
Hippias on vduos and pvors are en- 
tirely passed over by Grote and 
Lewes. 

1 The famous opening words of 
this treatise for which he was com- 
pelled to leave Athens, according 
to Diog. ix. 51, &c. (also Plato, 
Theet. 162 D) ran thus: wep) pev 
Oey ov exw eldévar ov ws eioly 
o¥6 ds ovK cigiv, moAAG yap Ta 
K@AvoyTa eidévat, TE GdNACTNS Kal 
Bpaxds dv 6 Blos tov avOperov. 
Others give the first proposition, 
less correctly, thus: mep) QeGv oijre 
ei cioly 00 drotol Ties Eiot SUvapou 
Aéye. Vide Frei, 96 sq., and es- 
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pecially Krische, Forsch. 132 sqq. 
2 Hermias, in the Phedrus, p. 
192 Ast.: (@pactp.) eypabev ev 
Adyw EavTovd To.odrdy T1, Sri of Beoi 
odxX dpGor Td avOpdmrwa* ob yap TL 
péylorov T&v ev avOpdros ayabav 
mapeldoy, Thy Sikaootwny dpawev yap 
Tovs avOphmous TA’TH MN Xpwmevovs, 
3 In the verses given by Sext. 
Math. ix. 54, and on account of 
which Sextus, Pyrrh. 111. 218, and 
Plutarch, De Superstit. 18, p. 17, 
reckon Critias as an atheist with 
Diagoras. The same verses, how- 
ever, are aseribed in the Placita, 
i. 7, 2 parall.; ef. ibid: 6, 7.to 
Euripides, who is there said to 
have placed them in the mouth of 
Sisyphus in the drama bearing his 
name. That such a drama com- 
posed by Euripides existed, cannot 
be doubted after the positive state- 
ments of Aslan, V. H. ii. 8; but 
Critias may likewise have written 
a Sisyphus, and it may have been 
uncertain at a later period whether 
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law and order, like the animals, that penal laws were 
given for protection against tyranny; but as these could 
only prevent open crimes, it occurred to some clever 
and imaginative man to provide a protection against 
secret wrone-doing, by relating that there are gods who 
are mighty and immortal, and see all hidden things; 
and, to increase the fear of them, he placed their abode 
in heaven. In proof of this theory, the Sophists no 
doubt appealed to the variety of religions: if the belief 
in gods were based upon nature, they said, men would 
all adore the same god; the variety of gods shows most 
clearly that the worship of them merely originates from 
human invention and consent.! That which holds good 
of positive institutions in general, must also hold good 
of positive religions; because religions are different 
in different nations, they can only be regarded as arbi- 
trary inventions. Prodicus explained the rise of reli- 
gious belief in a more naturalistic manner. The men 
of old time, he says,” held the sun and moon, floods 
and streams, and all things that are of use to us, to be 
gods, just as the Egyptians do the Nile; and therefore 
bread is revered as Demeter, wine as Dionysus, water 


as Poseidon, fire as Hephestus.2 The popular gods 
oo fora 


Foes 
the verses belonged to him orto of religion. a ES Lew 


Euripides ; moreover, a drama is 1 Plato, Laws,x. 889 E: eods, 
mentioned by Athen. xi. 496 b, @ wandpre, elvarmpdrdy hacww ovror 
the authorship of which lay in [the gogol]-réxvp, od pice, GAAd 
doubt between Critias and Euri- tiot vépois, a rodrovs %AdAovs 
pides; ef. Fabricius ad Sevt. Math. &Adn, brn Exacro1 EavtToigr cuvwpMo- 
1. c.; Bayle, Dict. Critias, Rem. Adynoav vowoberotuevor. Of, pp. 
H. Whoever may haye written 476, 2,5; 477, 1. 

the verses, and in the mouth of ? Sext. Math. ix. 18, 51 8q.; 
whomsoever they may have been Cic. WN. D. i. 42, 118; cf. Epiph. 
placed, they are at any rate a Hep. Fid. 1088 C. 

monument of the Sophistic view 8 We may bring into connection 
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however, as such, are upon this theory likewise denied ;! 
for though Prodicus mentions them in the usual manner 
in his discourse upon Heracles,’ this proves no more 
than the corresponding appropriation of their names in| 
the myth of Protagoras ;* and that he distinguished the 
one natural or true God from the many popular gods,! 
there is no evidence to certify. The statements also of |.” 
Hippias, who referred the unwritten laws in Xenophon,» cay b 
agreeably to the prevailing opinion, to the gods, are : ae: 
unimportant, and merely show that this Sophist was ' 
too inconsistent to make the obvious application of his 
theory concerning the laws to religion. The Sophistic 
teaching as a whole could only logically assume towards 
the popular religion the position of a Protagoras and a 
Critias. If even the things that we see are for us 
merely what we make them, this must still more be the 
case with those we do not see: the object is only the 
counterpart of the subject, man is not the creature, but 
the creator of his gods. 

The rhetoric of the Sophists stands to their ethical 
theory of life in the same relation that their Eristic 
disputation stands to their theory of knowledge. To 


with this the importance which the products of the field; a view 
Prodicus, according to Themist. which was certainly countenanced 
Or. xxx. 349 b, ascribes to agri- by the cult of Demeter and 
culture in the origin of religion: Dionysus. 

fepoupylay macay avOpdtwy kal pvo- 1 Consequently Cicero and Sex- 
Thpia Kal maynytpes Kal teAeTds tus reckon Prodicus among the 
ray yewpylas Kaddy éefdnret, vo- atheists, in the ancient acceptation 
ploy Kad bedy edyoiay [évy.] evrevdev of the word. 


és dyOpémovs eAdely Kal maoay 2 Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 28. 
evoéBeray eyyvoucvos. The autumn 3 Plato, Prot. 820 C, 322 A. 
and harvest festivals might espe- 4 As Welcker, /. ¢. 521, is dis- 


cially seem to have given rise to posed to assume. ; ; 
the worship of the gods, since they 5 Mem. iv. 4, 19 sqq. vide sup. 
were particularly concerned with 476, 2. 
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the man who denies an objective wisdom, there remains 
only the appearance of wisdom in the sight of others ; 
and similarly, to the man who denies an objective right, 
there remain only the appearance of right in the sight 
of others, and the art of produeing such an appearance. 
But this art is the art of oratory.! For oratory was 
not only the best means, under the eonditions of that 
period, of attaining power and influence in the State ; 
but it is, speaking generally, the instrument by which 
the superiority of the cultivated maintains itself over 
the uncultivated. Where therefore a high value is set 
upon mental culture, as it was by the Sophists and their 
whole epoch, there the art of oratory will be fostered ; 
and where this culture is deficient in any deeper, scien- 
tific, and moral basis, not only will the importance of 
eloquence be over-estimated;? but it will itself become 
negligent of its content, and concern itself in a one- 
sided manner merely with its immediate success and 
external form. The same wili inevitably happen as in 

1 The task of rhetoric is thus 
defined by ‘the Platonic Gorgias, 
Gorg. 454 B (cf. 452 E): Rhetoric 
is the art tavrns tis weiOovds, THs 
éy rots Sikaoryplois Kal Tots %AAois 
bxAos Kol wep rovTwY d eore Sixaud 


re Kal dua, and therefore Socra- 
tes, 455 A, with the consent of the 


Gorgias himself, he is certainly 
quoting only from the passage in 
Plato, and the same passage is 
doubtless also the source of that 
other definition quoted in the 
anonymous introduction to the 
ordoets of Hermogenes ap. Walz. 
Rhet. Gr. vii. 33; Spengel, Suv. T, 


Sophist, defines it as ei@ods dn- 
fuovyds moTevTiKfs, GAN od de 
Sackaduchs, mep) To Sixardy re kal 
&ducov. That the essence of So- 
phistic rhetoric is rightly de- 
scribed in these words will be 
clear from the rest of our chapter. 
When, however, Doxopater, Jn 
Aphthon. Rhet. Gr. ed: Walz, ii. 
104, attributes this definition to 


35, from Plutarch, the Neo-pla- 
tonist’s Commentary on the Gor- 
gias, as 8pos pnropikijs kaT& Topyiay, 

2.Of. Plato, Phileb. 58 A, where 
Protarchus says he has often heard 
of Gorgias, os jj Tov melOew mord 
diapepor macay Texvav' mdvTa yap 
bp ait SotAa BC ExdvTwy Kal ov 
dia Blas ovoiro, ete.; similarly 
Gorg. 452 HE, 456 A sqq. 
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the exclusive application of dialectic forms to Eristic 
argumentation. The form which has no corresponding 
content becomes an external, false and empty formalism, 
and the greater the skill with which this formalism is 
managed, the more quickly must follow the ruin of a 
culture which is limited to it. 

These observations may serve to explain the meaning 
and specific character of Sophistic rhetoric. In regard 
to most of the Sophists we know, and of the rest there 
is scarcely a doubt, that they practised and taught this 
art, sometimes setting up general rules and theories, 
sometimes models for imitation, or furnishing ready- 
made speeches for immediate use ;| while not a few even 


1 We are acquainted with theo- 
retical works on rhetorical subjects 
by Protagoras (vide infra and Frei, 
187 sq.), by Prodicus (vide supra, 
p. 420, 3), by Hippias (vide infra, 
Spengel, p. 60), by Thrasymachus 
(wide on his *EAcou, Arist. Soph. El. 
¢. 33, 183 b, 22; Zhet. iii. 1, 1404 
a, 13; Plato, Phedr. 267 OC. Ac- 
eording to Snidas, sub voce, and 
the Scholia on Aristophanes, Birds, 
y. 881, he also wrote a téxvn of 
which the “EAco: perhaps formed a 
part ; vide Spengel, 96 sqq. ; Her- 
mann, De Thras. 12; Schanz, p. 
131 sq.); by Polus (vide supra, p. 
425, 1), and by Evenus (Plato, 
Phedr. 267 A, vide supra, p. 426, 
3). That Gorgias at his death left 
a réxvn, is asserted by Diog. viii. 
58, and by the author of Prole- 
gomena to Hermogenes quoted by 
Spengel, Suvay. Texy. 82. Quin- 
tilian includes him among the 
Artium Scriptores (Quintil. ii. 1, 
§). Dionysius observes in the frag- 
ment given by a scholion on Her- 
mogenes (ap. Spengel, 3. T. 78); 


Snunyopixots 9€ GAlyos (Topytov 
mepéruxov Adyols) Kal Tist Kal TEX- 
yas. The same author mentions 
(De Compos. Verb. c. 12, p. 68 R) 
a diseussion of Gorgias mepi kaupov, 
with the remark that he was the 
first who ever wrote on the subject. 
Spengel, J. ¢. 81 sqq., however, 
thinks that on account of the 
passages from Aristotle, quoted p. 
462, 1, and Cie. Brut. 12, 46, we 
are justified in denying the exist- 
ence of any work on the rhetorical 
art by Gorgias. But as Schanz (p. 
131) pertinently observes, neither 
of these passages is decisive: Cicero, 
following Aristotle, names Corax 
and Tisias as the first authors of 
rhetorical technology; Protagoras 
and Gorgias as the first who made 
speeches concerning commonplaces ; 
this, however, would not prevent 
their having also written about 
the rules of art: from the language 
of the treatise against the Sophists, 
it would certainly seem that Aris- 
totle did not place Gorgias on a 
par with Tisias and Thrasymachus 
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made rhetoric the chief object of their instructions.! 
Their own lectures were rhetorical displays ;? besides 
the speeches which they had prepared,*® they plumed 
themselves on never being at a loss,even at a moment’s 
notice, for specious answers to all possible questions : * 


as a cultivator of rhetoric; it does 
not imply that he was unacquainted 
with any rhetorical work of Gorgias. 
On the other hand, Plato, Phedr. 
261 B, 267 A, expressly alludes 
to technical treatises on rhetoric 
by this Sophist; these, however, 
probably consisted not of one com- 
plete theory of the rhetorical art, 
but of dissertations on particular 
questions: at least the expression 
Téxvet TWWés in the work of Diony- 
sius (cited szpra) indicates this 
(vide also Welcker, K?. Sehr. ii. 
456, 176). Still more important 
than their writings, however, were 
the example and practical teach- 
ing of the Sophistie rhetoricians 
(Protagoras ap. Stob. Flori. 29, 
80, equally repudiates perérn 
dvev réxvns and réxvn avev pe- 
Aérns), and especially those dis- 
courses on general themes aseribed 
to Protagoras, Gorgias, Thrasy- 
machus, and Prodicus (@éres or 
loct communes, as distinguished 
from the particular cases on which 
the periodical and political dis- 
courses turned ; these were tao@é- 
oes or cause; cf. Cic. Top. 21, 79; 
Quintil. ii. 5, 5 sq., and others 
cited in Frei, Quest. Prot. 150 
sqq.; the only point in which I 
disagree with Frei is in his distine- 
tion of theses from loci communes). 


Vide on this subject, Aristotle ap. 


Cie. Brut. 12, 46; Diog. ix. 53 
(Protagoras mp@ros Karédete tas 
mpos tas Oéceis emixetphoets) ; 
Quintil. iii, 1, 12, and on Thrasy- 


machus individually, Suidas, sud 
voce, who attributes to the Chalce- 
donian Sophist, agpopyal pnropixal, 
aceording to Welcker’s conjecture 
(Ki. Sehr. ii, 457), identical with 
the bmepBdddovres cited by Plu- 
tarch, Sympos. i. 2,3; and Athen. 
x. 416 a, who quotes something 
from his proemia. Quintilian 
merely ascribes to Prodicus the 
cultivation of loci communes, which 
looks as if he had not, like the 
three others, developed them for 
the purposes of instruction; but 
speeches in the larger sense like 
those cited from him (sup. p. 473), 
and also the lectures of Hippias 
(i. ¢.), might possibly have been 
reckoned as loci communes. The 
employment of such commonplaces 
was even with Gorgias very me- 
chanical, vide supra, p. 462, 1. 

1 Cf. besides what follows, p. 
425, 472, 1. 

2 EnlSerkis, emidelxvucba are, as 
is well known, the standing expres- 
sions for these. Cf. e.g. Plato, Gorg. 
sub init. Protag. 320 C., 347 A. 

° Such as the Heracles of Pro- 
dicus, the displays of Hippias, Prot. 
347 A, and supra, p. 423, 1; and the 
speeches of Gorgias (vide supra, 
415, 2; 416, 3), especially the cele- 
brated speech at Olympia. 

* Gorgias is mentioned as the 
first who displayed his art in these 
impromptu speeches. Plato, Gorg. 
447, C: nal yap abte ey tobr’ yr 
THs emideltews* exeAeve your viv 5} 
épwrav 8 ts tis BovAoito tov evdov 
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besides the rhetorical exuberance which allowed them 
all possible expansion of their subject, they boasted of 
having the art of compressing their meaning into the 
tersest language ;! besides independent discussion, they 
considered the explanation of the poets as part of their 
task ;? along with the great and noble, they thought it 


dvtwy Kal mpds Eravta epy amoKpivet- 
cba. Cic. De Orat. i. 22, 103: 
quod primum ferunt Leontinum Se- 
cisse Gorgiam: gui permagnum 
quiddam suscipere ac profitert vide- 
batur, cum se ad omnia, de quibus 
quisque audire vellet, esse paratwm 
denuntiaret. Ibid. iii. 32, 129 
(hence Valer. viii, 15, ext. 2). 
Fin. ii. 1, 1; Quintil. Jnst. 11. 21, 
21; Philostr.V. Soph. 482, no doubt 
only through a misunderstanding, 
represents him as coming forward 
in this manner in the Athenian 
theatre. Of. Foss 45, similarly on 
Hippias, sup. p. 421, 3. 

1 e.g. Protagores, ap. Plat. Prot. 
329 B, 334 E sqq., where we read 
of him: 811 od oids 7’ ef Kal adtds 
Kal GAAov diddEa wept TO adTay Kal 
paxpa Aéyetv ea BovAn, otrws, boTE 
Tov Adyov pndérore emiAumetv, Kal 
ad Bpaxéa otrws, bore pndéva cov 
ev Bpaxumépos eimetv. The same 
occurs in the Phedrus, 267 B, 
where it is said of Gorgias and 
Tisias: cvvroulay Te Adyor Kal Umeipa 
when wep mdvtwy avedpoy, and 
Gorgias himself says, Gorg. 449 C: 
Kod yap at Kal TOUT ey cor av onl, 
pndév’ dy ev Bpaxutépors euod 7d aves 
eimeiv, on which Socrates requests 
him, as he requests Protagoras in 
Prot. 335 A, &c., to use shortness 
of speech in the discourse. But 
that he was addicted to diffusive- 
ness of language we also see from 
Arist. Rhet. 11.17, 1418 a, 34, for 


he went into every possible detail 
connected with his theme. The 
same was the case with his scholar 
Lycophron, ap. Arist. Soph. Hl. 16, 
174 b, 32; and Alex. ad h. l. Schol. 
in Arist. 310 a, 12. Hippias in 
the Protagoras, 387 E sq., makes 
a conciliatory proposition to So- 
erates and Protagoras, that the 
former shall not insist severely on 
the conciseness of the dialogue, and 
that the latter shall bridle his 
eloquence, so that his speeches shall 
not exceed due measure; and Pro- 
dicus is ridiculed in the Phedrus, 
267 B, because he, like Hippias, 
prided himself on this: wdvos abrds 
evpnévat Gy Bet Adyov Téxvnv’ Selv 
dé ore paxpGy ore Bpaxéwv, GAA 
petploy. 

2 Plato, Prot. 388 E: jyovpmat, 
pn [Hpwr.|, & Sdepares, eye avdp 
maidelas péyiorov f€pos eivar mept 
env dewby elvan €o71 be ToUTO TAdTS 
Tay Tointav Aeyoueva oldy 7’ Elva cv- 
viévar & re OpOGs Kal & wh, Kol emtora- 
eo Siehelv Te Kal epwrduevoy Adyov 
Sodvat, on which follows the well- 
known discussion of the poem of 
Simonides. Hippias similarly, at 
the commencement of the Lesser 
Hippias, treats of Homer and other 
poets; and Isocrates (Panath. 18, 
32) makes an attack on the So- 
phists, who, having no original 
thoughts of their own, chatter about 
Homer and Hesiod. 
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showed intelligence to praise for a change the insignifi- 
cant, the commonplace, and the unpleasant.’ Protagoras 
had already announced the highest triumph of rhetoric 
to be this: that it could convert the weaker into the 
stronger, and represent the improbable as the probable ;? 


Thus Plato, Symp. 177 B, 
and Isoer. Hel. 12, mention eu- 
logies on salt and silkworms; Al- 
cidamas, according to Menander, 
m ender. Rhet. Gr. ix. 163. 
Tzetz. Chil. ix. 746 sq. wrote in 
praise of death and of poverty: 
and Polyerates, whose art of rhe- 
toric is closely allied to that of 
the Sophists, composed eulogies cn 
Busiris and Clytemnestra, and an 
accusation of Socrates (Isocr. Bus. 
4 Quintil. ii. 17, 4), a speech in 
praise of mice (Arist. Rhez. ii. 24, 
1401 b, 15), of pots and of pebbles. 
(Alex. 7. adopy. int. Rhet. Gr. ix. 
334 to iit. 3 Sp.) To the same class 
belong the Busiris of Isocrates, and 
Antiphon’s discourse (Welcker, KU. 
Schr. 11. 427, conjectures him to 
have been the Sophist mentioned 
p. 426, 4, not Antiphon of Rham- 
nus, to whom it is ascribed by 
Athen. ix. 397, 3 ¢., and others) 
upon peacocks, 

That Protagoras promised his 
pupils to teach them how the firrwy 
Adyos could be made the xpéfrrwy, 
is attested by Aristotle, Rhét. ii. 
24, end. After he has been speak 
ing of the tricks by which the 
improbable can be made probable, 
he adds, kal rd roy Hrrw d& Adyoy 
Kpelrrw moiety TodT’ eoriv. Kad evred- 
Gey dixalws eSvoxépavoy of tvOpwmror 
Td TIpwrarydpov endyyeAma. Wevdds 
Te yap éort, Kal ovk GANOes GAAR 
gatvouevoy eikds, kal ev oddewid 
TEXYN GAN’ ev SyropiK Kad epioruch. 
It is obvious that Aristotle here 


describes that promise as actually 
given by Protagoras, and that he 
is not (as Grote, Hist. ef Greece, 
vill. 495, represents the case) 
merely expressing his own judg- 
ment on rhetoric; consequently 
Gellius, NV. A. v. 3, 7, entirely 
agrees with him when he says, 
pollicebatur se id docere, quanam 
verborum industria causa infirmior 
jieret fortior, quam rem graece ita 
dicebat: thy hrt@ Adyov KpeltTw 
motety. (Similarly Steph. of By- 
zantium ~ABdnpa appealing to Eu- 
doxus, and the Scholion on the 
Clouds, v. 118; ef. Frei, Qu. Prot. 
142 sq.) At the same time we 
see from these passages the mean- 
ing of this promise; the #Ttrey 
Aéyos is the cause which in reason, 
and consequently in law, is the 
weaker; and this by the art 
of the orator is to be made the 
stronger. It is therefore not alto- 
gether untrue when Xenophon, 
@u. 11, 25, says in explanation 
of Protagoras’s expression, Td Wed- 
dos aAnOés motety, also Isocr. =. 
avrTidd0. 15, 30; Wevdduevov rarne7 
A€yovros emuparety, and: rapa 7d 
Stkaoy év tots &y@rt wAeoventely ; 
nor eyen when Aristophanes with 
malicious explicitness makes out 
of i}rTwy Adyos an &ikos Adyos. 
Protagoras certainly did not pro- 
fess in actual words that he would 
teach the art of helping the wnjust 
cause to triumph ; but he undoubt- 
edly promised that people should 
learn from him how to help any 
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and in a similar sense Plato says of Gorgias! that he 
made the diseovery that appearance is of more value 
than truth, and understood in his speeches how to make 
the great appear small, and the small great. But the 
more indifferent the orator thus became to the contents 
of his orations, the higher grew the value of the tech~ 
nical instruments of language and expression: on these 
consequently the rhetorical instructions of the Sophists 
almost exclusively turned; as was the case at this time; 
quite independently of philosophy, in the rhetorical 
schools of Corax and Tisias in Sicily.? Protagoras and 
Prodicus occupied themselves with the grammatical 
and lexigraphical aspects of language, and thus became 
the founders of scientific linguistic enquiry among 
the Greeks. Protagoras‘ doubtless was the first to 
distinguish the three genders of nouns,® the tenses of 


possible cause to conquer, even 
when in itself it did not deserve 
to conquer. The same thing was 
afterwards repeated by many 
others. Aristophanes accuses So- 
crates not only of meteorosophy, 
but also of the art of making the 
frtov Adyos the xpeittwv. In 
Plato, Socrates, while defending 
himself against this charge (Apol. 
18 B, 19 B), describes it as a coms 
mon acetisation against all philo- 
sophers (J. ¢. 23 D, 7a kare TdyT OY 
ray prrocopoivrav mpdxelpa TATA 
Adyouory, Bt... TOY HTTW Ad-yov 
kpelrtw moreiv), and Isocrates has 
also J. c. to ward off the same cen- 
sure. Only we cannot infer from 
its being wrongly imputed to some 
that it was also wrongly imputed 
to Protagoras. Grote himself does 
not conclude from Apol. 26 D, 
that Anaxagoras did not teach 


what is there falsely ascribed to 
Socrates. 

1 Phedr. 267 A; ef. Gorg. 456 
A sqq.; 455 A (vide supra 483). 
There is a similar statement of an 
anonymous writer concerning Pro- 
dicus and Hippias in Spengel, 2uvay, 
rexv. 218 (Khet. Gr. v. Walz. vii. 
9), but Welcker, 2. c. £50, justly 
attaches no importance to it. 

2 Spengel, J. ¢. 22-39. 

3 Of, for the following remarks, 
Lerseh, Die Sprachphilosophie der 
Alten, 1. 15 sqq.; Alberti, Die 
Sprachphilosophie von Platon (Phi- 
lologus xi. 1856, p. 681 sqq.)s 
699 sq. 

4 Vide, concerning Protagoras, 
Frei, 120 sqq. 5 Spengel, 40 sqq. ; 
Schanz, 141 sq. 

5 Arist. Rhet. iii. 5, 1407 b, 6. 
He remarks on this subject that 
language treats as masculine many 
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verbs,' the different kinds of propositions ;? he also gave 
instruction concerning the right use of language.® 
Prodieus is famous for his distinetions between words of 
similar meaning, which he taught for large fees in one 
of his lectures ;* the satire which Plate pours forth upon 
this discovery *® seems to show that his distinctions and 


things that should really be femi- 
nine (/d. Soph, El, c. 14, and re- 
peated by Alex. ad h. l. Schol. 308 
a, 32; vide supra, 467, 8); Aris- 
tophanes, who, in his Clouds, 
transfers this and much besides 
from Protagoras to Socrates, makes 
it the occasion of many pleasant- 
ries, v. 651 sqq. 

1 pépn xpovov, Diog. ix. 52. 

2 evXwAN, EpwTnots, amdKpLOts, 
evTvAh, Diog. ix. 58. As Quintil. 
Inst. iii. 4, 10, mentions this clas- 
sification in his chapter on the 
different kinds of speeches (politi- 
cal, forensic, and so forth), Spenge! 
conjectures (p. 44) that it has re- 
ference, not to the grammatical 
form of sentences, but to the rhe- 
torieal character of the discourses 
and their parts; that it primarily, 
however, refers to grammar is clear 
from the statement (Arist. Poét.c.19, 
1456 b, 15) that Protagoras blamed 
Homer because he did not com- 
mence the Jad with a command 
to the muse instead of a prayer in 
the words piyw tede, 

° Plato, Phedr. 267 C: Mpwra- 
yopeta 5&, & Sdupares, od« Fv wérror 
ToT UTTa;—Opboémed yé Tis, & 
Tal, Kat YAAa TOAAG Kal kaAd, Cf, 
Crat. 891 C: dddtar oe thy 6p06- 
THTa Tepl TaY ToLOUTwY (dvduara, 
generally speaking, language) hy 
éuabe mapa Hpwraydpov. From 
these passages (to which Prot. 339 
a, Plut. Per. c. 36, might be added), 
and from Aristotle, J. ¢., it has 


been ¥easonably inferred that Pro- 
tagoras, in his discussions, was ac- 
customed to make use of the ex- 
pressions ép0bs, dp@dTns. On the 
other hand, ap Themist. Or. xxiii. 
289 D, ép00érera and dphopinuoctyn 
are not (as Lerseh supposes, p. 18) 
ascribed to Protagoras, but to Pro- 
dicus. 

4 The fifty-drachma course, 
mep) dvoudtwy dp0dTnTos, which has 
already been mentioned, p. 418, 1. 
I feel myself obliged, on account 
of the passage in Plato’s Huthy- 
demus, 277 E, to agree with 
Welcker (p. 453) and most writers 
that the subject of this course was 
not the question whether speech is 
vee. oF vouw, but concerning the 
right use of words and the dif- 
ferences between apparently equi- 
valent expressions. The d:aipeiy 
mep dvoudtav, Charmid. 163 D, at 
any rate, can only relate to these 
verbal distinctions ; and if Prodicus 
founded his rules upon the same 
statement that Plato, Cra¢. 383 A, 
ascribes to Cratylus: évduatos 6p66- 
THTO elvat ExdoTw TOY dyTwY pice 
mepuxviay, we should have to seek 
the chief content of this course 
(which evidently embraced the 
quintessence of Prodicus’s whole 
linguistic science) in the S:atpects 
évoudray. 

° Cf. in-regard to this know- 
ledge of words, without which he 
(Welcker, 454) ‘never speaks, and 
is hardly ever mentioned in the 
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definitions were set forth with a good deal of self-eom- 
placeney, and no doubt very often in an ill-timed 
manner. Hippias tov gave rules for the treatment of 
speech,! but they were probably limited to metre and 
euphony. The discourses of Protagoras, judging from 
Plato’s representations, besides their general clearness 
and simplicity of. expression, appear to have been charac- 
terised by a suave dignity, an ease and copiousness of 
language, and a delicate poetical colouring, although 
they were not unfrequently too long. Prodicus, if we 
may trust the narrative of Xenophon,? made use of 
choicer language, in which the subtle distinctions of 
words were carefully attended to; but which from all 
accounts was not very forcible, nor free from the errors 
for which Plato censures it. Hippias does not seem 
to have disdained pompous display in his expositions ; 
Plato at any rate, in the short example which he gives,* 
represents him as full of extravagant bombast and 


of what kind of letters, does the 


Platonic dialogues, Prot. 837 A, 
339 BE; Meno, 75 E; Crat. 384 Be 
Euthyd. 277 E; ef. Charm. 163 A, 
D; Lach.197 D. The first of these 
passages, especially, caricatures 
the manner of the Sophists with 
the most humourous exaggeration. 
Cf, Arist. Top. ii. 6, 112 b, 22; 
Prantl, Gesch. d. Log. i. 16. 

1 grep) prOuay nal apyoviary Kab 
ypamude wy bphérntos, Plato, Hipp. 
Min. 368 D: 7m. ypapudroy dvvd- 
pews «ol ovdAdkaBav Ka) pudpey nat 
puondy, Hipp. Maj.285C. From 
Xen. Mem. iv. 4, 7, nothing can be 
inferred. What Mahly, /. ¢. xvi. 
39, Alberti, d. c. 701, and others 
find in the passage is much too far- 
fetched. The question is simply 
this—‘ Of how many letters, and 


word Socrates consist ?” 

2 The cepvdrns of his exposi- 
tion is noticed by Philostr. 7. Soph. 
i. 10, end, no doubt, however, only 
after Plato; and its «upioAetia by 
Hermias in Phedr. 192. Accord- 
ing to the fragment in Plut. Consol. 
ad Apoll, 33, he used his native 
dialect, like Democritus, Herodotus 
and Hippocrates. 

2 That we are justified in doing 
so, though the representation of 
Xenophon is not literally true 
(Mem. ii. 1, 84), is shown by Spen- 
gel, 57 sq. 

4 Prot. 387 C sqq.; ef. Hipp. 
Maj. 286 A. With this exception, 
neither of the dialogues called Hip- 
pias contains any of this mimicry. 
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redundant metaphors. That he should seek to impart 
a special charm to his discourses, through the multi- 
fariousness of their subject-matter and contents, might 
be expected from a man of sueh varied learning, and 
so vain of the many-sidedness of his knowledge; and 
so much the more value must he have set upon his 
art of memory, especially as a help in his rhetorical 
orations.' Gorgias, however, of all the Sophists at- 
tained the greatest renown,? and exercised the most 
important influence on Greek style. He was both 
witty and intellectual, and managed to transplant with 
brilliant success the rich ornamental imagery, the play 
upon words and thoughts, of the Sicilian oratory into 
Greece proper. At the same time it is im him and 
his school that the weak side of this rhetoric is most 
clearly apparent. The adroitness with which Gorgias 
could adapt his lectures to particular objects and cir- 
cumstances, and pass from jest to earnest, and vice versd, 
as occasion required it, could impart a new. charm to 
what was already admitted, and soften down what was 
startling, in unfamiliar statements,’—the adornments 
and brilliancy which he gave to language through un- 


* As to this art, as well as the fdéuny Adyou, Kawd re &pxatws td 


varied learning of Hippias, cf. p. 
£22, 2; on the art of memory in 
particular, ef, Miahly, xvi. 40 sq. 

* Vide p. 413 sq. The charac- 
ter of the eloquence of Gorgias is 
examined by Geel, 62 sqq., and 
more thoroughly by Schéuborn, 
De Auth. Declamat. Gorg. 15 sqq. ; 
Spengel, 63 sqq., and Foss, 50 sqq. 

8 Plato says in the Phedrus 
(supra, 490, 3) of him and Tisias: 
Td Te ad ouiKpds peyddaa Kad red 
MeydAa cuiKpd palvecOa rovodar did 


T évuytia caves; Arist., Rhet. iii. 
18, 1419 b, 3, quotes from him 
this rule: Sev thy wey orovdhy 
Siapbetpey trav evavTioy yéAwrt, 
Tov dé yéhwra crovdy; and accord- 
ing to Dionysius (vide supra, 485, 
1) he was the first who wrote upon 
the necessity of the orator’s be- 
stowing attention on the cireum- 
stances of the case (mep) kaipod), 
though in the opinion of his critic, 
he did not handle the matter satis- 
factorily. 
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expected and emphatic applications, through elevated 
and almost poetical expression, through elegant figures 
of speech, rhythmical construction, and symmetrically 
connected propositions,—all this is acknowledged even 


1 Arist. Rhet. iti. 1, 1404 a, 25: 
month mpdtn eyévero 7 Aékis, 
ofoy % Yopytov. Dionys. Ep. ad 
Pomp. 764: Tov dyKov THS WOUNTLK]S 
mapackevjs. De Vi dic. Dem. 963; 
@ovxvd{S0v Kal Topylov thy peyado- 
mpéreiay Kal ceuvdtyTa Kal Kar- 
AwWoylav. Cf. ibid. 968; Ep. ad 
Pomp. 762; Diodor. xii. 538, when 
Gorgias eame to Athens: 7¢ tevl- 
Covtt tis Ackews ebewAnke TOUS 
*Adnvatovs (similarly Dion. Jud. de 
Tys. 458). . . mperos yep éxpi- 
gato THs, Ackews oXNMaTLTpoIS 
mepittotépois Kal 7H pirotexvla 
Siadépovow, ayriOérois Kal igone- 
Rois Kad wapicois Kal duoroTeActTors 
Kal tiow érépois Tovovros, & TITE 
pev Bid 7d E€voy Tis KaTaoKevis 
Grodoxis nkwodro, viv St mepiepytay 
éxew Sone? nal daiverar KaTOryéAG- 
croy TAcovdes Kal Karaxdpws TiOé- 
pevov. Philostr. V. Soph. i. 9,1 
(ef. Ep. 73 [13], 3): dputis te yap 
rots gopiorais Hpte Kal mapadoko- 
Aoylas Kol mvetuaros Kal ToD Ta 
peydra peyddws Epunvebey, amo- 
srdoedéy re (the emphatic interrup- 
tion by the commencement of a 
new proposition. Vide Frei, Ph. 
Mus. 534 sqq.) Kol mpocBodray (no 
doubt, of a limited kind, vide Foss, 
52) bp’ Gv 6 Adyos Hdlev éavTod 
yiverar Kai coBapdrepos, on which 
account Philostratus compares him, 
in an exaggerated manner, with 
ischylus. As figures of speech 
which Gorgias invented, é.¢:., which 
he was the first to use consciously 
and designedly, there are especially 
mentioned mdpica or Tapicdcets 
(paria paribus adjuncta, the repe- 


tition of the same expressions, the 
equality of syntactic construction 
and of the members in two sen- 
tences); tapduoa or mapopotwoess 
(a play upon words of similar 
sound, dmotoTéAeuTa and dmoiord- 
Tepkra), and antitheses, cf. (ie. 
Orat. 12, 38 sq., 52, 175, 49, 165; 
Dionys. Ep. ii. ad Amm. p. 792, 
808; Jud. de Thuc. 869; De Vi 
dic. Dem. 963, 1014, 1083; Arist. 
Rhet. iii. 9, 1410 a, 22 sqq. The 
figures mentioned by Diodorus are 
included in these; amoordgeis and 
mpocBoaal, named by Philostratus, 
were perhaps employed by Gorgias 
without giving any express rules 
concerning them: in no case can 
we argue from Arist. J. c. that he 
was unacquainted with them; for 
Aristotle is then speaking only of 
figures which arise out of the re- 
jJation of the parts of the sentence. 
In the sharply pointed antitheses 
and propositions of equal members, 
rhythm was directly involved, as 
Cicero observes, loc. cit. Similar 
arts are ascribed to Polus by 
Plato, Phedr. 267 C: r& 5¢ MéArov 
mds ppacopey ad movsgia AOyar, 
&s SurAacoroylay Kal yyomoroyiay 
Kal elkovorAoylay, dvoudrwy Te Atcup- 
velwy & exelvw edwphoato mpos 
motnow everetas (on the passage 
itself, the text of which appears to 
be somewhat mutilated, and Li- 
eymnius, the rhetorician, mentioned 
in it, vide Spengel, 84 sqq. and 
Schanz, p. 134 sq.). To this be- 
longs what is said in the Phedr, 
267 A of Evenus. 
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by those who, in other respects, are not too favourable in 
their judgment of him. But at the same time later 
critics unanimously agree that he and his pupils, in 
applying these expedients, far exceeded the limits of 
good taste. Their expositions were overladen with 
unusual expressions, with tropes and metaphors,' with 
pompous epithets and synenyms, with cunningly turned 
antitheses, with plays upon words and sounds; their 
style moved with fatiguing symmetry in short propo- 
sitions consisting of two members; the thoughts bore 
no proportion to the expenditure cf rhetorical devices, 
and the whole system could only produce, upon the 
purer taste of a subsequent pericd, the impression of 
frigidity and affectation.? Thrasymachus introduced 
a better method. Theophrastus praises him? for having 


Iseo, 625; De Vi Dic. in Dem. 963, 
1033; Longin. w. B%. c. 3, 2; 


1 For this reason Aristotle says 
of Alcidamas (Rhet. ili. 8, 1406 a, 


18), that epithets with him were 
not a seasoning of speech, #duTna, 
but the principal fare (é5ecua). 

2 Abundant authority for what 
is said above is to be found, not 
only im the fragment from the 
funeral oration of Gorgias, but 
in the unequalled imitation of 
Gorgias's rhetoric, Symp. 194 E 
sqq.; cf. 198 B sqq., and in the 
ordinary judgments of the ancients 
based on examples ; see the quota- 
tions on p. 498, 1; also in Plato, 
Phedr. 267 A, C; Gorg. 467 B, 
448 © (cf. the Scholia in Spengel, 
p. 87); Xenoph. Conv. 2, 26; 
Arist. Rhet. iii, 3 (the whole chap- 
ter); Jd. Rhet. ii. 19, 24, 1892 b, 
8, 1402 a, 10; Ht&. NW. vi. 4, 1140 
a, 19, concerning Agathon (the 
fragments of whose writings ap. 
Athen. y. 185 a, 211 ¢, xiil. 584 a) ; 
Dionys. Jud. de Lys, 458; Jud. de 


Hermog. «. id. ii. 9; Rhet. Gr. iii. 
362 (i. 398 Speng.); Planud. in 
Hermeg. ibid. v. 444, 446, 499, 
514 sq.; Demetr. De Interpret. ec. 
12, 15, 29; hid, ix. 8, 10, 18 (ili. 
268, 264, 268 Sp.); Doxopater, in 
Aphth, ibid. ii. 32, 240; Joseph. 
Rhacendyt. Synops. ¢ 15; ibid. iii. 
562, 521; Jo. Sicel. in Hermog. ; 
ibid. vi. 197 ; Suid. Topy.; Synes. 
Ep. 82,133 rt uxpdy kad Topyiatov, 
Quintil. ix. 3, 74; cf. also the 
apophthegms in Plut. Awd. Po. e. 
iv p. 16 (Glor, Ath. c. 5); Cimon, 
ce. 10; Mul. Virt. i: p. 242 E; 
Qu. Conv. vill. 7, 2, 4, and what 
Alex. Top. 209 (Schol. 287, 6, 
16) quotes from Lyeophron; and 
Philostr. Hp. 73, 38, from A®schi- 
nes. 
8 Ap. Dionys. Jud. Lys. 464; 
De Vi Dic. Lys 958. Dion even 
regards Liysias as the first who 
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been the first to adopt the middle kind of speech; for 
having enlivened the barrenness of ordinary language by 
more copious adornments, without therefore falling into 
the exaggerations of the school of Gorgias, Dionysius 
also! allows that his exposition had this merit; and 
we sce from other accounts that he enriched the art of 
rhetoric with well-considered rules for working on the 
minds and emotions of the audience,? and with dis- 
cussions on the formation of sentences,’ rhythm,* and 
external action® and delivery. Nevertheless we cannot 
say that Plato ® and Aristotle’ are in the wrong when 
they accuse him even here of a want of solidity and 
thoroughness. With him, as with the other Sophists, it 
is only the technical education of the orator that is re- 
garded ; there is no attempt to construct his art on a 
deeper basis, by means of psychology and logie, in the 
manner that these philosophers justly require. The 
Sophistic doctrine here also remains true to its cha-~ 
racter; having destroyed faith in an objective truth, 


3 Suid. sub voc. mpatos meptosov 
fal K@Aov Karéderte. 


introduced the middle kind of 
oratory; but Spengel, 94 sq. and 


Hermann, De Thrasym. 10, rightly 
follow Theophrastus. 

1 Loc. cit.,and Jud. de Iseo, 627. 
Dionysius, however, observes that 
the exposition of Thrasym. only 
partially answered to his design, 
and Cicero, Orat. 12, 39, censures 
his small verse-like sentences. A 
considerable fragment of Thrasy- 
machus is given by Dionysius, De 
Demosth. loc. cit., and a smaller 
fragment by Clemens, Strom. vi. 
624 C. 

2 Plato, Phedr. 267 C. Con- 
cerning his “EAcot, vide supra, p. 
ASb Ise 


4 Arist. Rhet. ili. 1, 1409 a, 1; 
Cie. Orator, 52, 175; Quintil, ix. 
4, 87. 

5 Arist. Rhet. ii. 1, 1404 a, 15. 

6 Phedr. 267 C, 269 A, D, 
271 A. 

7 Arist. Rhet. iti. 1, 13854 a, 11 
sqq., where Thrasymachus is not 
indeed named, but is certainly in- 
cluded in Aristotle’s general re- 
marks on his predecessors; the 
more so, as he speaks expressly of 
those arts'in which the peculiar 
strength of Thrasymachus lay—e.g. 
diaBorn, opyn, éreos, &e., as Spengel 
justly observes. 
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and renounced science which is concerned with this 
truth, the only end that remains for its instruction is 4 
formal versatility to which it can give neither scientific 
foundation, nor a higher moral significance. 


6. The value and historical importance of the Sophistic 
Doctrine. The various tendencies included in tt. 


In attempting to form a general opinion as to the 
character and historical position of the Sophistie doc- 
trine, the first consideration that arrests us is this: 
that originally not merely teachers of different arts, but 
men of various habits of thoughts, were called Sophists. 
How are we justified in selecting certain individuals 
from the number, and describing them exclusively as 
Sophists, in contradistinction from all the rest, or in 
speaking of their teaching as a definite doctrine or 
tendency of mind, while in point of fact there were no 
definite tenets or methods which all whe were called 
Sophists recognised as their own? This difficulty has 
been much insisted on in modern times, as is well 
known, by Grote.! The Sophists, he says, were not 
a school, but a class, in whose members the most 
various opinions and characters were represented; and 
if an Athenian at the time of the Peloponnesian War 
had been asked concerning the most famous Sophists 
of his native city, he would unquestionably have men- 
tioned Socrates’ in the foremost rank. From this 
the immediate inference is merely that the name of 
Sophist has acquired in our language a narrower 


1 Hist. of Gr. viii. 505 sqq., 483. 
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signification than at first belonged to it. But that 
signification can only be regarded as inadmissible, if 
no common peculiarity can be pointed out which corre- 
sponds to the name as at present understood. Such, 
however, is not the case. Although the men whom we 
are accustomed to reckon as Sophists are not united by 
any common doctrines recognised by them all, there 
is a certain similarity of character among them which 
is unmistakable, and this peculiarity shows itself not 
merely in their coming forward as teachers, but in their 
whole attitude towards the science of their epoch, in 
their repudiation of physical, and generally speaking, 
of all merely theoretical enquiry, in the restriction of 
their sphere to arts of practical utility, in the Scepticism 
explicitly avowed by the majority, and the most im- 
portant, of the Sophists ; in the art of disputation, which 
most of them are said to have taught and practised, in 
the formal, technical treatment of rhetoric, in the free 
criticism and naturalistic explanation of the belief in 
gods, in the opinions concerning right and custom, the 
seeds of which were sown by the scepticism of Prota- 
goras and Gorgias, though these opinions themselves 
only appear in a definite form at a subsequent period. 
Though all these traits may not be discoverable in all 
the Sophists, yet some of them are to be found in each 
ease; and they all lie so much in one direction, that 
while we cannot overlook the individual differences 
among these men, we are nevertheless justified in re- 
garding them collectively as the representatives of the 
same form of culture. 

What judgment then are we to pronounce respect- 

VOL. Il KK 
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ing the value, character, and historical importance of 
this phenomenon ? 

If we take into account all the strange and per- 
verted notions attaching to Sophistic culture and teach- 
ing, we might be inclined to adopt the view which was 
formerly quite universal, and which even in modern 
times! has had many advocates, viz., that it was abso- 
lutely nothing but confusion and corruption, a perversion 
of philosophy into an empty appearance of wisdom, and 
a mercenary art of disputation—a systematised immo- 
rality and frivolity—devoid of all scientific earnestness 
and all sense of truth, and springing from the lowest and 
It shows an unmistakable advance in 
historical intelligence that in modern times historians 
have begun to abandon this view, and not merely to 
exonerate the Sophists from unjust accusations, but also 
to recognise, even in what is really one-sided and wrong 
in them, a basis originally justifiable, and a natural 
product of historical development.? The unbounded 


meanest motives. 


1 @g. Schleiermacher, Gesch. 
d. Phil. 70 sqq.; Brandis, i. 516; 
but especially Ritter, i. 575 sqq., 
628 (preface to the 2nd edition, 
xiv. sqq.); and Baumhauer, in 
the treatise mentioned p. 394, 1. 
Similarly Waddington, Seances et 
Travaux de VAcad. des Sciences 
Morales, C V. (1876) 105. Brandis, 
Gesch. d. Entw. i. 217 sq., 1s less 
severe in his judgment of the 
Sophists. 

2 Meiners, Gesch. d. Wissensch. 
ji. 175 sqq., had already recognised 
the services of the Sophists in the 
spread of culture and knowledge; 
but Hegel (Gesch d. Phil. ii, 3 
sqq.) was the first to pave the way 


for a deeper comprehension of their 
doctrine and its historical position ; 
these discussions were completed 
by Hermann (vide supra, p. 394, 1) 
with sound and learned arguments, 
in which the importance of the 
Sophists in regard to culture, and 
their close relation with their epoch, 
are especially emphasised ; cf. also 
Wendt, Zu Tennemann, i. 459 sq.; 
Marbach, Gesch. d. Phil, i. 152, 
157; Braniss, Gesch. d. Phil. s. 
Kant, i. 144 sq.; Schwegler, Gesch. 
d. Phil. 21 sq. (and for a somewhat 
more unfavourable view, Gvriech. 
Phil. 84 sq.) ; Haym, Allg. Encyel. 
Sect. ii. B, xxiv. 39 sq.; Ueberweg, 
Grundr. 1. § 27. The side of the 
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influence of these men, and the high reputation in 
which many of them are asserted, even by their enemies, 
to have been held, should of itself be sufficient to 
prevent us from stigmatising them as empty babblers 
and vain pseudo-philosophers in the manner once 
usual. For whatever may be said of the evil of a 
degenerate period which found its truest expression 
in the Sophists, just because of its own shallowness 
and want of fixed opinions; whoever in any period of 
history, even the most corrupt, utters the watchword 
of the time, and takes the lead in its spiritual move- 
ment, we may perhaps consider as wicked, but in no 
case as unimportant. But the period which admired 
the Sophists was not merely a period of degeneracy 
and decline, it was also a period of a higher culture, 
unique in its kind—the period of Pericles and Thucy- 
dides, of Sophocles and Pheidias, of Euripides and 
Aristophanes ; and those who sought out the Sophistic 
leaders and made use of them for their own purposes 
were not the worst and most insignificant of that gen- 
eration, but the great and noble of the first rank. If 
these Sophists had had nothing to communicate but a 
deceptive show of wisdom, and an empty rhetoric, they 
would never have exerted this influence upon their 
epoch, nor have brought about this great revolution in 
the Greek mind and mode of thought; the grave and 
highly cultured intellect of a Pericles would hardly 


Sophists is taken still more de- Versuch einer sittlichen Wurdiqung 
cidedly, but with somewhat of the d. Sophist. Redekunst (Stade, 1873), 
partiality of apologists, by Grote agrees with Grote, but throws no 
and Lewes in the works to which new light on the matter, 

we have so often referred. Bethe, 


KEKE2 
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have taken pleasure in their society, a Euripides would 
not have valued it, a Thucydides would not have sought 
instruction from them, a Socrates would not have sent 
them pupils: even over the degenerate but gifted con- 
temporaries of these great men their power of attraction 
could scarcely have been permanent. Whatever it may 
have been on which the charm of the Sophistic instruc- 
tion and Jectures depended, we may justly infer from 
these considerations that it was something new and 
important, at least for that period. 

In what it more particularly consisted we shall see 
from our present discussions. The Sophists are the 
‘Tiluminators’ of their time, the Encyclopzdists of 
Greece, and they share in the advantages as well as 
the defects of that position. It is true that the lofty 
speculation, the moral earnestness, the sober scientific 
temperament entirely absorbed in its object, which we 
have such frequent occasion to admire both in ancient 
and modern philosophers, all this is wanting in the 
Sophists. Their whole bearing seems pretentious and 
assuming, their unsettled, wandering life, their money- 
making, their greediness for scholars and applause, 
their petty jealousies among themselves, their vain- 
gloriousness, often carried to the most ridiculous lengths, 
form a striking contrast to the scientific devotion of an 
Anaxagoras or a Democritus, to the unassuming great- 
ness of a Socrates, or the noble pride of a Plato; their 
scepticism destroys all scientific endeavour at the very 
root, their Eristic disputation has as its final result only 
the bewilderment of the interlocutor ; their rhetoric is 
calculated for display, and is employed in the cause of 
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wrong as well as truth ; its views of science are low, its 
moral principles dangerous. Ever the best and greatest 
representatives of the Sophists cannot be altogether ac- 
quitted of these faults ; if Protagoras and Gorgias did 
not assume a position of hostility towards the prevailing 
customs, they both prepared the ground for scientific 
scepticism, for sophistie argumentation and rhetoric, 
and consequently, i an indirect manner, for the denial 
of universally valid moral laws; if Prodicus praised 
virtue in eloquent words, his whole appearance is too’ 
closely allied with that of a Protagoras, a Gorgias and 
a Hippias, to allow of our separating him from the ranks 
of the Sophists, or calling him a precursor of Socrates, 
in any essentially different sense from that in which the 


rest were so-! 


1 Such was the opiniom I ex- 
pressed concerning Prodicus in the 
first edition of this work, p. 263, 
and even after Welcker’s counter 
observations, Klein. Schr. ii. 528 
sqq., I cannot depart from it. I 
am far from crediting Prodicus 
with all that ordinary opinion has 
indiscriminately ascribed to the 
Sophists, or with what is really 
reprehensible in many of them, 
nor do I deny his affinity and re- 
lation to Socrates. But neither do 
we find in Protagoras, Gorgias, 
and Hippias all the faults and 
one-sidedness of Sophisticism ; they 
too conceived virtue, the teachers 
of which they proclaimed them- 
selves to be, primarily according 
to the usual acceptation, and 
the later theory of self-interest was 
not attributed to either of them; 
though Protagoras and Gorgias 
prepared the way for it by their 


In others, Hke Thrasymachus, Euthy~ 


scepticism, Protagovas by his treat~ 
ment of rhetoric, and Hippias by 
his distinction between positive and 
natural law. These men may all 
in a certain sense be regarded as' 
the precursozs of Socrates, and the: 
importance of Protagoras and Gor- 
gias is, in this respect, far greater’ 
than that of Prodicus. For they 
anticipated him in the attempt to 
found a class of teachers who 
should. work, by instruction, upon 
the moral improvement of man 
(Weleker, 535); the content of their’ 
moral theory, as has been already 
remarked, was im essential agree~ 
ment with that of Prodicus, and 
with the prevailing opinions, and 
was not further removed from the 
new and peculiar theory of the 
Soeratie ethics than were the 
popular moral maxims of Prodicus. 
But in the treatment of this subject~ 
matter, Gorgias, by his discussions 
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.demus, Dionysodorus, in the whole crowd of attendant 


concerning the duties of particular 
classes of men, comes much nearer 
to a scientific definition than Pro- 
dicus with his universal and popular 
glorification of virtue; and the 
mythus which Plato puts into the 
mouth of Protagoras, and the re- 
marks connected with it, on the 
teachableness of virtue, stand, in 
respect to the thoughts contained 
in them, far above the apologue 
of Prodicus. In regard to other 
achievements, the verbal distinc- 
tions introduced, by the sage of 
Ceos, may certainly have had an 
influence on the Socratic method 
of determining the concept: they 
may also have contributed not 
a little to the enquiries concern- 
ing the various meanings of words, 
which subsequently became so im- 
portant in the Aristotelian meta- 
physics; but in the first place, 
Protegoras preceded Prodicus in 
this respect; and secondly, these 
verbal distinctions, which Plato 
held cheaply enough, cannot be 
compared for their influence upon 
the later and especially upon the 
Socratic science, with the dialectical 
discussions, and the discussions on 
the theory of knowledge, of Prota- 
goras and Gorgias, which precisely 
through their sceptical results led 
up to the discrimination of essence 
from the sensible phenomenon, and 
to the introduction of a philosophy 
of conceptions. At the same time, 
however, the limitation of the dis- 
cussions of Prodicus to verbal ex- 
pression, and the exaggerated im- 
portance ascribed to this subject, 
show that we are here concerned 
with something that lay exclusively 
in the formal and one-sided rhe- 
torieal direction. Further, in re- 
spect to the moral theory of Pro- 


dicus, we must concede to Welcker 
that its Eudemonistie basis is no 
proof of its Sophistic character ; 
but on the other hand, we must 
remember that of the distinctive 
peculiarities of the Socratic ethics, 
of the great principle of self- 
knowledge, of the reduction of 
virtue to knowledge, of the de- 
rivation of moral prescripts from 
universal conceptions, we find in 
Prodicus not a trace. Lastly, 
what we know of his views about 
the gods is quite in the spirit of 
the Sophistie culture. Although 
therefore Prodieus may be called 
‘the most innocent of the Sophists’ 
(Spengel, 59), inasmuch as we are 
acquainted with no principles of his 
dangerous to morality and science, 
it is not merely an external simi- 
larity, but also the internal affinity 
of his scientific character and pro- 
cedure with those of the Sophists, 
which makes me hold to the prece- 
dent of the ancient writers, who 
unanimously counted him in the 
Sophistic ranks. (Vide supra, p. 
419, 3.) The disputing of moral 
principles does not necessarily be- 
long to the conception of the So- 
phist, and even theoretical sceptic- 
ism is not inseparable from it, 
though both were included no 
doubt in the consequences of the 
Sophistic point of view: a Sophist 
is one who comes forward with the 
claim to be a teacher of wisdom, 
whereas he is notconcerned with the 
scientific investigation of the ob- 
ject, but only with the formal and 
practical culture of the subject; 
and these characteristics are ap- 
plicable even to Prodicus. Cf. 
with the foregoing remarks, Schanz, 
loc. cit. p. 41 sqq. 
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scholars and imitators, we see the one-sided narrow- 
nesses and exaggerations of the Sophistic stand-point 
exhibited in all their nakedness. We must not, how- 
ever, forget that these defects are only in the main 
the reverse side, the degradation of a movement 
that was both important and justifiable; and that we 
equally fail to recognise the true character of the 
Sophists, or to do justice to their real services, whether 
we regard them merely as destroyers of the ancient 
Greek theory of life, or with Grote, as its re resentatives. 
The previous period had confined itself in its practical 
conduct to the moral and religious tradition, and in its 
science to the contemplation of nature; such at any 
rate was its predominant character, though isolated 
phenomena, as is always the case, announced and pre- 
pared the way for the later form of culture. Now people 
awoke to the consciousness that this is not sufficient, 
that nothing can be of real worth or value for a man that 
is not approved by his personal conviction, or that has 
not attained a personal interest for him. In a word, 
the validity of the principle of subjectivity is asserted. 
Man loses his reverence for the actual as such, he will 
aceept nothing as true which he has not proved, he will 
oceupy himself with nothing, the advantage of which for 
himself he does not see: he will act upon his own know- 
ledge, use all that offers for himself, be everywhere at 
home, discuss and decide everything. The demand for 
universal culture is aroused, and philosophy makes itself 
subservient to that demand. But, because this road is 
opened for the first time, it is not so easy to find the way 
upon it; man has not yet discovered in himself the 
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point at which he must place himself, in order to see 
the world in the right light, and not to lose his balance 
in his actions. The previous science no longer satisfies 
his mental needs; he finds its scope too limited, its funda- 
mental conceptions uncertain and contradictory. The 
considerations by which the Sophists made men conscious 
of this ought not to be undervalued, nor especially the 
importance of the Protagorean scepticism in regard to 
questions about the theory of knowledge; but instead 
of completing physics by a system of ethics, physics are 
now entirely set aside ; instead of seeking a new scientific 
method, the possibility of wisdom is denied. The same 
is the case with the sphere of morals; the Sophists are 
right in acknowledging that the truth of a principle, 
the binding nature of a law, is not demonstrated by its 
validity as a matter of fact ; that ancient usage as such 
is no proof of the necessity of a thing; but instead of 
proceeding to seek for the internal grounds of obliga- 
tion in the nature of moral activities and relations, they 
are satisfied with the negative result, with the invalidity 
of existing laws, with the abandonment of traditional 
customs and opinions; and, as the positive side of this 
negation, there remains only the fortuitous action of 
the individual regulated by no law and no general prin- 
ciple—only caprice and personal advantage. Nor is it 
otherwise with the attitude adopted by the Sophists 
towards religion. That they doubted the gods of their 
nation and saw in them creations of the human mind 
will never be a reproach to them, nor should the histor- 
ical significance of this scepticism be lightly esteemed. 
They erred in not supplementing their denial with any 
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positive affirmation, in losing, with the belief in gods, 
religion altogether. The Sophistic ‘ I]lumination ’ is cer- 
tainly therefore superficial and one-sided in its nature, 
and unscientific and dangerous in its results. But all 
that is trivial in our eyes was not trivial to the contem- 
poraries of the first Sophists, and everything that 
experience has since shown to be pernicious was not 
therefore a thing to be avoided from its commencement. 
The Sophistic movement is the fruit and the organ of 
the most complete revolution that had hitherto taken 
place in the thought and intellectual life of the Greeks. 
This nation stood on the threshold of a new period; 
there opened before it a view into a previously un- 
known world of freedom and culture: can we wonder 
if it became giddy on the height so quickly climbed, if 
its self-confidence transcended the due limits; if man 
thought himself no longer bound by laws when he had 
once recognised their source in human will; and re- 
garded all things as subjective phenomena, because we 
see all. things in the mirror of our own conscious- 
ness? The way of the old science had been lost, a 
new science had not yet been discovered; the moral 
powers that existed could not prove their claim to 
authority, the higher law within a man was not as 
yet acknowledged ; there was a straining to get beyond 
natural philosophy, natural religion, and a morality 
which was the natural growth of custom, but there was 
nothing to set in their place but Empirical subjectivity, 
dependent upon external impressions and sensuous im- 
pulses. Thus, in the desire to render himself inde- 
pendent of the actual, man again directly sank back 
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into a state of dependence upon it; and an attempt, 
which was justifiable in its general tendency, on account 
of its one-sidedness bore dangerous fruits for science 
and for life! But this one-sidedness was not to be 
avoided, and in the history of philosophy, it is not even 
to be deplored. The fermentation of the time to which 
the Sophists belong brought many turbid and impure 
substances to the surface, but it was necessary that the 
Greek mind should pass through this fermentation 
before it attained the clarified stage of the Socratic 
wisdom ; and as the Germans would scarcely have had a 
Kant without the ‘Aufklérungsperiode,’ so the Greeks 
would scarcely have had a Soerates and a Socratic phi- 
losophy without the Sophists. 

The relation of the Sophists to the previous philo- 
sophy was, on the one side, as we have already seen, hos- 
tile, inasmuch as they opposed themselves, not merely 
to its results, but to its whole tendency, and denied the 
possibility of any scientific knowledge whatever; at the 


same time, however, they 


1 That the Sophists were not 
indeed the only, or the chief 
cause, of the moral disorganisation 
which prevailed during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war; that the aberrations 
of their Ethics were rather an evi- 
dence than a reason of this dis- 
organisation, is evident and has 
already been shown, p. 401 sq, 
Grote (vii. 51 sq.; vil. 544 sq.) 
appeals, with justice, to Plato’s 
assertion (Rep. vi. 492 A sq.): we 
ought not to think that it is the 
Sophists who corrupt youth, the 
public itself is the greatest of all 
Sophists, tolerating nothing that 


made use of the points of 


differs from its own opinions and 
inclinations; the Sophists are 
merely persons who know how to 
manage the public adroitly, to 
flatter its prejudices and wishes, 
and to teach others the same art. 
But there is no occasion therefore 
to deny, as Grote does (viii. 508 
sqq.), In opposition to the most 
express statements of Thucydides 
(iii. 82 sq.; 11. 52), and the un- 
equivocal testimony of history, that 
in this period generally a disor- 
ganisation of moral ideas, and a 
decline of political virtue and of 
the regard for law, took place. 
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contact afforded them by the older philosophy ;' and 
founded their scepticism partly upon the physics of 
Heracleitus, and partly upon the dialectical arguments 
of the Eleaties. But we are scarcely justified in recog- 
nising on this account Eleatic, as distinct from Prota- 
gorean, Sophists;? for Protagoras and Gorgias attain 
essentially the same result, the impossibility of know- 
ledge; and as regards the practical side of Sophistic 
teaching —-Eristic disputation, Ethics, and Rhetoric— 
it makes little difference whether this result be deduced 
from Heracleitean or Eleatic presuppositions. Most of 
the Sophists, moreover, take no further account of this 
diversity of scientific starting-points, and trouble them- 
selves little about the origin of the sceptical arguments 
which they employ according as the need of them arises. 
It would be difficult to say in the case of several very 
important Sophists, ¢.g., Prodicus, Hippias, Thrasyma- 
chus, to which of the two classes they belong. If to these 
classes be added the Atomistic doctrine, as a degenerate 
form of the Empedoclean and Anaxagorean physics,? it 
has been already shown (p. 294 sqq.) that the Atomists 
do not belong to the Sophistic Schools ; and we should be 
unjust, moreover, to the Sophists, and ignore what is new 
and characteristic in the movement, if we were to treat 
it merely as the deterioration of the previous philo- 


1 Cf. p. 398 sq., 404 sqq. 

2 Schleiermacher, Gesch. d. 
Phil. 71 sq., defines this difference 
in the following hair-splitting, and 
we might almost say, Sophistic 
formula: In Magna Grecia, he says, 
Sophistic teaching was Sotecodia, 
in lIonia, universal knowledge, 
knowledge about appearance, sopo- 


dotia (both words, however, mean 
exactly the same); Ritter, i. 589 
sq., Brandis and Hermann, vide 
infra, Ast. Gesch. d. Phil. 96 sq., 
had already drawn a distinction 
between the Ionian and Italian 
Sophists. 

8 Schleiermacher and Ritter, 
loc. cit. 
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sophy, or even as the deterioration of particular branches 
of that philosophy. The same may be said of Ritter’s 
observation, that the later Pythagoreanism was likewise 
a kind of Sophistic doctrine. Finally, when Hermann! 
distinguishes an Eleatic, Heracleitean and Abderite 
Sophisticism, and says the first is represented by Gorgias, 
the second by Euthydemus, the third by Protagoras, we 
may urge in reply that no clear result is obtained from 
the division of the leading Sophists into these three 
classes, and that the division itself is not in agreement 
with historical fact. For Protagoras bases his theory of 
knowledge, not on Atomistic, but exclusively on Hera-~ 
cleitean conceptions, and Euthydemus is distinguished 
from him, not by his adopting the theories of Heraclei- 
tus in greater purity, but on the contrary, by his sup- 
plementing them with certain propositions borrowed 
from the Eleatics.? Democritus and Protagoras certainly 


1 Zeitschr. f. Alterthumsw. 1834, 
869 sq. ef. 295 sq.; Plat. Phil. 
190, 299, 151; De Philos. Jon. 
Aitatt. 17; ef. Petersen, Pkilol.- 
Histor. Stud. 36, who derives 
Protagoras from Heracleitus and 
Democritus conjointly. 

? Hermann urges in support of 
his theory that Democritus, like 
Protagoras, declared the phenome- 
nal to be the true: we have already 
seen, however, p. 272 sq., that this 
is only an inference drawn by Aris- 
totle from his sensualistic teaching, 
but which Democritus himself was 
far from entertaining. Hermann 
further says that as Democritus 
held that like was only known by 
like, so Protagoras maintained that 
the knowing subject must be moved, 
as much as the thing known; 


whereas, according to Heracleitus, 
unlike is known by unlike. Her- 
mann, however, has here confounded 
two very different things. Theo- 
phrastus (vide supra, p. 89, 2) says 
of Heracleitus, that, lke Anaxa- 
goras subsequently, he supposed 
in regard to the sense-perception 
(for to this only the proposition 
relates, and to this only it is re- 
ferred by Theophrastus : the reason 
external to us, the primitive fire, 
we know, according to Heracleitus, 
by means of the rational and fiery 
element within us) that contraries 
are known by contraries, warm by 
eold, &e. Protagoras is so far 
from contradicting this statement 
that he rather derives, with Hera- 
cleitus, the sense-perception from 
the encounter of opposite motions, 
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agree in the assertion, that the sensible qualities of 
things merely describe the manner in which things 
affect us; but this agreement is rather to be explained 
by the influence of Protagoras on Democritus, than by 


that of Democritus or Protagoras.! 


an active and a passive motion 
(vide sup. 445 sqq., cf. 88 sq.). On 
the other hand, that the knowing 
subject and the thing known must 
equally be moved, was not only 
admitted by Heracleitus, but he 
was the first among the ancient 
physicists to assert it, and Prota- 
goras borrowed the statement, as 
we have shown, J. c., according to 
Plato and others, frem him alone. 
Lastly it is said that Cratylus the 
Heracleitean, maintains, in Plato, 
the direct contrary of Protagoras’s 
theorem; this I cannot find; it 
rather seems to me that the state- 
ments that language is the work of 
the maker of names, that all names 
are equally true and that one can- 
not utter anything false (Crat. 429 
B, D), are entirely in harmony with 
the standpoint of Protagoras, and 
when Proclus (in Crat. 41) opposes 
to Euthydemus’s theorem that ‘all 
is at the same time true to all,’ the 
famous Protagorean proposition, I 
can see no great difference between 
them. Of. the proofs given, p. 456 
sq. Moreover, as all our authori- 
ties, and Plato himself, derive the 
Protagorean theory of knowledge 
primarily from the physics of 
Heracleitus, and as no trace of an 
Atomistic doctrine is discernible in 
Protagoras, and even the possibility 
of such a doctrine is excluded by 
his theory, history must abide by 
the usual opinion concerning the 
relation of Protagoras to Heraclei- 
tus. This judgment is endorsed 
by Frei, Quest. Prot. 105 sqq.; 


Neither of these 


Rhein. Mus. viii. 273, &e. When 
Vitringa, De Prot. 188 sqq. urges 
in favour of Protagoras’s connection 
with Democritus, that Democritus 
(like Protagoras, vide supra, p. 445 
sq.) maintained a motion without 
beginning, a doing and a suffering, 
he relies on points of comparison 
that are much too indefinite: the 
question is, whether we are to 
derive a theory which starts from 
the presupposition that there is no 
unchangeable Being, from a system 
which is based upon this very 
theorem ; or from another system 
which denies all change of original 
Being: from Democritus in fact, 
rather than Heracleitus. What 
Vitringa further adduces has little 
weight. 

1 Lange, Gesch. d. Mater. i. 
131 sq.,is indeed of opinion that 
the subjective tendency of Pro- 
tagoras in his theory of knowledge, 
the cancelling of sensible qualities 
in subjective impressions, cannot be 
explained from Heracleitus alone; 
and that the véuw yaAvnd, be. of 
Democritus forms the natural tran- 
sition from Physics to Sophisticism. 
Tn case, therefore, Protagoras was 
really twenty years older than De- 
mocritus, we must suppose that, 
having been originally merely an 
orator and a teacher of politics, he 
subsequently formed his system 
under the influence of Democritus. 
But it is not easy to see why the 
assertion of the philosophers (so 
often repeated from Heracleitus 
and Parmenides onwards) that the 
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classifications, therefore, appears either true or satis- 


factory. 


Nor do the internal differences between individual 
Sophists seem important enough to constitute a basis 


for the theory of separate schools. 


senses are untrustworthy—was not 
sufficient to lead Protagoras to the 
conclusion that since it zs through 
the senses alone we have any know- 
ledge of things, if they are untrust- 
worthy, we can know absolutely 
nothing, and why Heracleitus’s 
statement that everything per- 
ceptible to sense is only a passing 
phenomenon, and what the senses 
tell us is merely delusive appear- 
ance (vide p. 88), might not have 
caused him (Protagoras) to adopt 
the theory which Plato and Sextus 
ascribe to him (ef. p. 445 sq.). It 
was only necessary that, on the one 
hand, Heracleitus’s propositions of 
the flux of all things, and of the 
opposite course of motions, should 
have been expressly applied to the 
question concerning the origin of 
perceptions. in order to explain the 
untrustworthiness of perceptions 
already maintained by Heracleitus ; 
and that on the other hand, rational 
perception, in which Heracleitus 
found truth, should have been cver- 
looked (ef. pp. 118, 114). But this 
latter must have occurred (as Lange 
himself remarks) even with the doc- 
trine of Democritus, if a scepticism 
like that of Protagoras was to re- 
‘sult from it; and in the former 
case, Heracleitus alone could have 
furnishe the presuppositions with 
which Protagoras is actually con- 
nected: whereas, as has been al- 
ready shown, it is impossible to 
deduce his theory, as represented 
to us in history, from the Ato- 
mistie philosophy. The philo- 


When, for instance, 


sopher who sees in bodies com- 
binations of unchangeable sub- 
stances, may complain of the 
senses because they do not show 
us these fundamental constituents 
of bodies, and consequently make 
the Becoming and Decay of the 
composite appear as an absolute 
Becoming and Decay; but he can- 
not complain of them, as Protago- 
ras did, because nothing permanent, 
speaking generally, corresponds 
with the phenomena which they 
show us, and because the objects 
perceived only exist in the moment 
of percepticn. The only thing in 
which Protagoras reminds us of 
Democritus is the proposition (p. 
448, 1), that things are white, 
warm, hard, &., only in so far and 
for so long as our senses are af- 
fected by them. This has, no 
doubt, a similarity with the state- 
ment attributed by Theophrastus 
(sup. p. 231, 3) to Democritus (in 
the véu@ yAukd, &e., p. 219, 3, it is 
not as yet to be found); rév &AAwy 
aic@yray (besides weight, hard- 
ness, &e.) oddevds elvar piow, GAAG 
navTa TaOn THs alcOhoews &AAOLOV- 
mevns. But if Democritus really 
said this, and it was not merely a 
comment of Theophrastus on some 
utterance of his, and if his coin- 
cidence with Protagoras is not 
merely fortuitous, it is still a 
question which of these men first 
asserted the proposition. In favour 
of Protagoras, there is the fact 
that he was not only much older 
than Democritus, but that Demo- 
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Wendt! divides the Sophists into those who came for- 
ward chiefly as orators, and those who were more espe- 
cially known as teachers of wisdom and virtue, we can 
see by the use of the word ‘more’ how uncertain such a 
division must be ; and if we try to apportion the known 
historical names to the two classes, we immediately fall 
into confusion.” Instruction in rhetoric was not usually, 
with the Sophists, separated from their teaching of 
virtue ; eloquence was regarded by them as the most 
important instrument of political power, and the theo- 
retical side of their teaching, which, in reference to phi- 
losophy, is precisely of most consequence, is passed over 
in this classification. The classification of Petersen? is 
no better: he makes a distinction between the subject- 
ive scepticism of Protagoras, the objective scepticism of 
Gorgias, the moral scepticism of Thrasymachus, and the 


religious scepticism of Critias. 


eritus (according to p. 275) op- 
posed his scepticism ; for in spite 
of Lange, the relation of age be- 
tween the two is beyond a doubt. 
It is also very improbable that 
Protagoras only arrived at his 
sceptical theory, and his doctrine, 
Man is the measure of all things,’ 
several years after his first ap- 
pearance as a teacher; for this 
doctrine was of radical importance 
for him, and was essentially con- 
nected with his art of disputation, 
his repudiation of physics, and his 
restriction to the practical sphere. 
1 Wendt, Zu Tennemann, 1. 467. 
Similarly Tennemann himself, /. c., 
discriminates those Sophists who 
were also orators, and those who 
separated sophistic teaching from 
rhetoric, But in the second class 


What is here described 


he places only Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus; and these do not 
belong to it, strictly speaking ; for 
they likewise taught judicial ora- 
tory, which they never, even sub- 
sequently, quite abandoned : Plato, 
Euthyd. 271 D sq., 273 C sq. 

2 Wendt reckons in the first 
class, besides Tisias—who was only 
a rhetorician and not a sophist— 
Gorgias, Meno, Polus, Thrasyma- 
chus; in the second, Protagoras, 
Cratylus, Prodicus, Hippias, Eu- 
thydemus. But Gorgias is also of 
importance as a teacher of virtue, 
especially because of his sceptical 
enquiries, and Protagoras, Prodicus, 
Euthydemus occupied themselves 
much in their instructions and 
their writings with rhetoric. 

3 Philos. Histor. Studien, 35 sqq. 
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as peculiar to Thrasymachus and Critias is common to 
them and to the majority of the Sophists, at any rate, of 
the later Sophists; Protagoras and Gorgias also are 
closely allied to each other in their conclusions and gene- 
ral tendency ; lastly, Hippias and Prodieus find in these 
categories no special place. Against the exposition of 
Brandis,' likewise, much may be urged. Brandis ob- 
serves that the Heracleitean Sophisticism of Protagoras 
and the Eleatie Sophisticism of Gorgias very soon be- 
came united in an extensive school, which branched off 
in different directions. Among these branches two classes 
are primarily distinguished: the dialectical sceptics and 
those who attacked morality and religion. Among the 
former, Brandis reckons Euthydemus, Dionysodorus and 
Lycophron ; with the latter, Critias, Polus, Callicles, 
Thrasymachus, Diagoras. In addition to these, he 
mentions Hipptas and Prodicus; of whom Hippias en- . 
riched his rhetoric with multifarious knowledge, and 
Prodicus, by his linguistic discussions and his didactic 
discourses, sowed the seeds of more serious thought. 
But though this theory is right in asserting that the 
Sophisticism of Protagoras and that of Gorgias were 
very soon united, yet the discrimination of dialectic 
and ethical scepticism affords no good dividing line ; for 
this reason, that they are in their nature mutually de- 
pendent, and the one is merely the direct application of 
the other; if, therefore, in particular details they do 
not always coincide, this is not the result of any essen- 
tial difference of scientific tendency. We know, how- 
ever, too little of most of the Sophists to be able to 
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judge with certainty how they stood in respect to this 
matter; even Brandis does not place Prodicus and 
Hippias in either of the two categories. Vitringa! 
names them with Protagoras and Gorgias as the heads 
of the four Sophistic schools which he assumes; he 
designates the school of Protagoras as sensualistic, that 
of Prodicus as ethical, that of Hippias as physical, that 
of Gorgias as politico-rhetorical; but in this way we 
do not obtain a true representation of the individual 
character and mutual relation of these men;? nor 
does history give us any warrant for dividing all the 
Sophists with whom we are acquainted, even if it 
were possible to do so, into the four schools just men- 


tioned.® 


1 De Sophistarwm scholis que 
Socratis e@tate Athenis floruerunt, 
Mnemosyne, ii. (1853) 223-287. 

2 Vitringa calls the doctrine of 
Protagoras ‘absolute sensualism ;’ 
but his theory of knowledge is 
rather a scepticism, starting no 
doubt from sensualistic presuppo- 
sitions; and his ethico-political 
views, on the other hand, are 
brought into connection by Vi- 
tringa (J. ¢. 226) with this sen- 
sualism in a very arbitrary manner; 
moreover his rhetoric, which con- 
stituted a chief part of his activity, 
is in harmony with his scepticism, 
but not at all with sensualism. 
Prodicus, likewise, is pot merely a 
moralist, but also a rhetorician : 
in Plato his discussions on lan- 
guage are placed decidedly in the 
foreground. Still less can Hippias 
be described as a physicist merely : 
he is a man of universal know- 
ledge ; indeed, it would seem that 
the greater part of his speeches and 
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writings were of an historical and 
moral nature. Lastly, if Gorgias, 
at a later period, professed to teach 
rhetoric only, we cannot, in esti- 
mating his scientific character, pass 
over either his sceptical demon- 
strations or his doctrine of virtue. 

% In the school of Protagoras 
Vitringa includes Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, in that of Gorgias, 
Thrasymachus ; but the two former 
were not exclusively allied with 
Protagoras, as has been already 
shown pp. 456, 457; and that Thra- 
symachus belonged to the Gorgian 
school there is no evidence to 
prove. The character of his rhe- 
toric (vide supra, p. 494) is against 
the supposition, On the other 
hand, Agathon, who was not, how- 
ever, a Sophist, must have been 
designated as a disciple of Gorgias 
and not of Prodicus (cf. p. 494, 2). 
He is represented in Plato, Prot. 
315 D, as a hearer of Gorgias, but 
that proves nothing. 
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If we possessed more of the writings of the Sophists, 
and had tradition informed us more perfectly as to their 
opinions, it might, however, have been possible to follow 
up the characteristics of the different schools somewhat 
further. But our accounts are very scanty, and indeed 
any fixed boundaries between the schools seem to be 
excluded by the very nature of Sophisticism; for its 
purpose was not to guarantee objective knowledge, but 
only subjective readiness of thought and practical 
yersatility. This form of culture is tied to no scientific 
system and principle, its distinctive character appears 
far more in the ease with which it takes from the most 
various theories whatever may be useful for its tempo- 
rary purpose; and for this reason it propagates itself 
not in separate and exclusive schools, but in a freer 
manner, by mental infection of different kinds.! Al- 
though therefore it may be true that one Sophist ar- 
rived at his results through the Eleatic presuppositions, 
and another through those of Heracleitus; that one 
gave the preference to Eristic disputation, and another 
to. rhetoric, that one confined himself to the practical 
arts of the Sophists, and another adopted their theories 
also; that one paid greater attention to ethical and 
another to dialectical enquiries; that one desired to 
be called a rhetorician, and another a teacher of virtue 
or a Sophist ; and that the first Sophists transmitted in 
these respects their own characteristics to their scholars ; 
yet all these distinctions are fluctuating; they cannot 
be regarded as essentially different conceptions of the 
Sophistie principle, but only as separate manifestations 
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of that principle according to individual tendency and 
temperament. 

There is more to be said for the division of the 
earlier Sophists from the later. Exhibitions like those 
which Plato describes in so masterly a manner in the 
Euthydemus, are as far removed from the important 
personalities of a Protagoras and a Gorgias as the virtue 
of a Diogenes from that of a Socrates; and the later 
Sophists, as a rule, bear unmistakable marks of de- 
generacy and decline. The moral principles especially, 
which in the sequel justly gave so much offence, are 
alien to the Sophistic teachers of the first period. But 
we must not overlook the fact that even the later form 
of Sophisticism was not accidental, but an inevitable 
consequence of the Sophistic standpoint, and that there- 
fore its premonitory symptoms begin even with its most 
celebrated representatives. Where belief in a truth of 
universal validity is abandoned, and all science is dissi- 
pated in Eristic argumentation and rhetoric, as is the 
case here, everything will in the end be dependent on 
the caprice and advantage of the individual; and even 
scientific activity will be degraded from a striving after 
truth, concerned solely with its object, into an instru- 
ment for the satisfaction of self-interest and vanity. 
The first authors of such a mode of thought generally 
hesitate to draw these inferences simply and logically, 
because their own culture still partly belongs to an 
earlier time ; those on the other hand who have grown 
up in the new culture, and are bound by no antagonistic 
reminiscences, cannot avoid such inferences, and having 
once set out upon the new road, must declare them- 
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selves more decidedly with each fresh step. But a 
simple return to the old faith and morality, such as 
Aristophanes demands, could not have taken place, nor 
would it have satisfied men who more deeply understood 
their own times. The true way of transcending the 
Sophistic teaching was shown by Socrates alone, who 
sought to gain in thought itself, the power of which had 
been proved by the destruction of the previous con- 
victions, 2 deeper basis for science and morality. 


ABA 


BARIS, Hyperborean priest of 
Apollo, Pythagorean legends 
of, 1. 827, 1; 339, 2. 

Acusilaus, cosmology of, i. 97; 
reckoned among the seven wise 
men, i. 119, 1 

Adrastea, in Orphic cosmogonies, 
i. 100 sq. 

Atsop, his date and writings, 1. 116 

Ztiher, a divinity, according to 
Hesiod, i. 86; and Epimenides, 
j. 97; derivation of the word, 
ii. 355, 3; how regarded by 
Heracleitus, 24, 25; Empedocles, 
154, 1; Anaxagoras, 355, 366; 
possibly the fifth element of 
the Pythagoreans, 436, 4; 437,1 

Agathon, ii. 415, 7. 

Air, how regarded by Anaximan- 
der, i. 282, 241, 251 sq., 256, 
258; by Anaximenes, i. 267 sqq.; 
by Hippo and Ideus, 284; by 
Diogenes, 288 sq.; by the Pytha- 
goreans, 436, 467; by Xeno- 
phanes, 565 sq., 578 ; by Parme- 
nides, 599; by Heracleitus, ii. 

- 61, 3; by Empedocles, 125, 130, 
155; by Democritus, 234, 247 
sq., 287, 289; by Metrodorus, 
315, 2; by Anaxagoras, 350, 365 

Alc@us, @ lyric poet in 7th century 
B.C., 1. 1143; 11851 

Alcidamas the Sopbist, 11. 425, 477 

Alcimus cited by Diogenes Laer- 


ANA 


tius in regard to the philosophy 
of Epicharmus, 1. 529; probably 
the same Sicilian whose SikeArd. 
are mentioned in Athen. xii. 
518 b, ef. vii. 3225 x. 441 a. 
See General Index to the Ger- 
mau text of the present work 

Alemeon, a physician influenced by 
Pythagorean philosophy, i. 323, 
449, n., 521, 525 

Anacharsis, sometimes reckoned 
among the seven wise men, 1. 
119, 1 

Anacreon, a lyric poet, i. 114; on 
the future life, 1. 126 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenz, some- 
times reckoned among the seven 
wise men, i. 119,1; his supposed 
affinity with Judaism, i. 35, 37; 
with Oriental philosophy, 11. 385 ; 
his relation to predecessors and 
contemporaries, i. 200 sqq.; il. 
330 sqq., 373 sqq.; his life and 
writings, 11. 321 sqq.; his philo- 
sophy, ii. 329; impossibility of 
Generation and Decay, 331; 
primitive substances, 332; origi- 
nal mixture of matter, 338; vous, 
342 sqq.; question of its person- 
ality, 346 sq. ; efficient activity of 
voos, 360 sq.; origin and system 
ofthe Universe, 354 sq. ; Meteo- 
rology, 362 ; living creatures, 363 
sq.; plants and animals, 366 ; 
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ANA 


man, 367; the senses, 368; 
reason, 370; ethies,371; his at- 
titude to religion, 372; general 
character of his philosophy, 383 
sq.; school of, 387 

Anaxarchus of Abdera, an Ato- 
mist; his heroism under torture, 
ii. 317, 6 

Anaximander of Miletus, his life 
and date, i. 227, 2; author of 
first Greek work on philosophy, 
228; his &repoy, 228 sqq., 241 ; 
this was not a mechanical mix- 
ture, 233 sqq.; nora determinate 
substance, 247 ; its eternity and 
animate nature, 248, 249; cos- 
mology of Anaximander, 250 
sqq.; alternate construction and 
destruction of the world, 256; 
origin of animals, 255; descent 
of man, 256; infinite worlds, 
257; the soul, 256; meteoro- 
logy, 256; his connection with 
Thales, 266; historical position, 
265 

Anaximenes of Miletus, i. 266 ; his 
date, 266, 2; primitive matter, 
air, 267 sq.; rarefaction and 
condensation, 271 ; formation of 
the universe, 271 sqq.; meteor- 
ology, 271, 278; the soul, 278; 
historical position, 278 

Animals, origin of, according to 
Anaximander, i. 255; Hippo, 
282; Diogenes of Apollonia, 296; 
the Pythagoreans, 480; nutri- 
tion of, by smell, 481, 2.; opi- 
nions respecting, of Pythago- 
reans, 447, m.; 484, 2; of 
Alemzeon, 522, 2; of Epichar- 
mus, 530; of Xenophanes, 577 ; 
of Parmenides, 601; of Empe- 
docles, ii. 160 sqq., 174, 175; of 
Democritus, 258, 254 ; of Anaxa- 
goras, 365, 366; of Archelaus, 
392 

Anthropology, ancient Greek, i. 123; 
of the various philosophers ; see 


INDEX. 
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ARI 


the summaries of their doctrines 
under their names 

Antimerus, a Sophist, disciple of 
Protagoras, ii. 426 

Antiphon, a Sophist, ii. 361, 6; 
426 

Apollonius, a poet of Alexandria ; 
his allusions to Orphic cosmo- 
gony, 1. 99 

Archenetus, i. 393 

Archelaus, a disciple of Anaxagoras, 
11. 387; his doctrines, 389 sqq. 

Archilochus, i. 122 

Archytas, bis life and writings, 1. 
319-322, 366 sq., 390; his sup- 
posed doctrine of Ideas, 320 

Aristodemus, sometimes included 
among the seven wise men, i. 
118, 1; 119,1 

Aristotle, standpoint and character 
of his philosophy, 3. 155, 162, 
172, 175, 182; second period of 
Greek philosophy closes with, 
164, 179: on the Socratic and 
pre-Socratic philosophy, 186, 
189; on Thales, 217, 218; 
Anaximander, 228 sqq.; Anaxi- 
menes, 271, 1; 275; Diogenes, 
288, 289,299 ; the Pythagoreans, 
306 sq.; 351, 2; 418, 419 sq., 
476, 481, 509; Eleaties, 533, 
640; Xenophanes, 562, 565; 
Parmenides, 583,7., 598 ; 606,1; 
Zeno, 618, 622; 624, 1; 625; 
Melissus, 534, 535, 630 sq. ; 
Heracleitus, ii. 6, 2., 12, 36, 59. 
65; Empedocles, 119, 2., 181, 2., 
139, 144, 149, 153; the Atom- 
ists, 208, 2., 210 sq., 287-245, 
300, 813; Anaxagoras, 333 sq., 
840, 354, 357, 364 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum, a disciple 
of Aristotle, on the Pythago- 
reans, 1. 829; 351,2; 358, n.; 
361, 364 sqq., 493 

Arithmetic, supposed discovery of, 
by Pheenicians, i. 215, 1; in- 
cluded in Greek education, 78 
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ART 


prominence in Pythagorean phi- 
losophy, 407, 419 

Art, not included in philosophy, i. 
8; influence of, on philosophy, 
54; religion ministered to, 54 ; 
connection of, with political pros- 
perity, 81; Greek, as distin- 
guished from modern, i. 142— 
144; some arts borrowed from 
animals, ii. 277; of happiness, 
280; derivation of, according to 
Heracleitus, 308, 1 

&pxh, first application of the word 
to a first principle by Anaxi- 
mander, i. 248 

Astronomy ; see Stars 

&rapatia of the Sceptics, 1. 159 

Athens in the 5th century B.c., ii. 
395, 401 

Atomistic School, ii. 207; Atom- 
istic (Democritean) philosophy : 
principle and a standpoint, 210 
sqq-; Becoming and Decay, 216 ; 
Being and Non-Being, 217; 
Atoms and the Void, 219; quali- 
ties of theatoms, 219; differences 
among them, 223, 245; the Void, 
228; changes, reciprocal rela- 
tion, and qualities of things, 239 
sq, ; primary and secondary qua~ 
lities, 232; the elements, 234; 
movement of the atoms, 285; 
denial of Chance, 239; vortex, 
247; formation of the universe, 
244 sq,; innumerable worlds, 
245; imorganie nature, 252; 
meteorology, 253, 1; plants and 
animals, 253 sq., 268; man: 
his body, 253; suul, 258; rela- 
tion of soul and body, 261; 
universal diffusion of soul, 268 ; 
cognition and sensation, 266, 
271 ; sight and hearing, 268 sq. ; 
thought, 271, 276 ; rational and 
sensible perception, 271, 272; 
supposed scepticism of Demo- 
critus, 275; opinion as to the 
beginnings of human culture, 
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277; ethics, 278 sqq.; happi- 
ness, 279 ; friendship, 283; the 
state, 284; marriage, 285; re- 
ligion, 287; «%dwAa, 289 sq. ; 
prognosties and magic, 290, 291 ; 
position and character of Ato- 
mistie philosophy, 292 sq.; not 
a form of Sophistie doctrine, 
294 sq. ; relation to Eleatic phi- 
losophy, 305 sq. ; to Heracleitus, 
309; to Empedocles, 310; to 
Pythagoreans, 312; to ancient 
Tonians, 312; to Anaxagoras, 
313; later representatives, Me- 
trodorus, 313; Anaxarchus, 317 


BEANS. prohibition of, by Py- 


thagoras, 1.331,1; 344; 361, 
1; byNuma, 519, 2.; by Empe- 
docles, ii. 175, 3 


Becoming, denial of, by the Eleaties, 


i. 203; how regarded by Hera- 
cleitus, Empedocles, the Ato- 
mists, and Anaxagoras, 208. 
See the account of the doctrines 
of the several philosophers un- 
der their names 


Being, how apprehended by the 


earlier and later Physicists, 1. 
187 sq., 198, 206-208; by Par- 
menides, 580 sqq. ;. by Melissus, 
629 sqq. ; by the Eleatics gene- 
rally, 640; by Heracleitus,. 11. 
11 sq., 86 sq., 107 sq. ;, by Em- 
pedocles, 195 sqq.; by the Ato- 
mists, 217 sq.,305 sqq.; by Anax- 
agoras, 380, 382; Protagoras,, 
449 sq.; Gorgias, 451 sq.. 


Bias, one of the seven wise men, 


i, 119; said to have asserted 
the reality of motion. 120, 2; 
his name used proverbially for 
a wise judge, 120, 3 


Bitys, book of, 1.41, 1 
Body, souls fettered in the, 1°70); 


the corporeal not distinguished 
from the spiritual by pre-Socra- 
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BOS 


tics, 149, 200 sq., 208; origin of | 


the, see doctrines of philosophers 
referred to under their names 

Bockol, sect of the, i. 4 

Brontinus, a Pythagorean, 1. 323, 
392 

Busiris, panegyric on, by Isocrates, 
i. 332, 1 

Butherus, 1. 892 


CALLICLES, a Sophist. in the 
wider sense, 11. 427, 477 
Causes of things, how first sought, 
i. 85; question of natural, the 
starting point of philosophy, 
127, 128; natural phenomena 
explained by natural c., by pre- 
Soeraties, 182; vovs in relation 
to natural, 220; ii. 354, $83 

Central fire, of the Pythagoreans, 
1. 442 sqq., 465 sqq. 

Cercops, i. 811, 2; 340, 2 

Cham, prophecy of, i. 96, 3 

Chance, denied by Democritus and 
Anaxagoras, ii. 289; 345, 3 

Chaos, in Hesiod, i. 88; Acusi- 
laus, 97 ; in Orphic cosmogonies, 
99, 104 

Charondas, i. 342, 1 

Chilon, sometimes reckoned among 
the seven wise men, i. 119, 1 

Christianity, called iAocopta, i. 
4,1; breach between spirit and 
nature in, 1389; character of 
Greek philosophy us compared 
with, 181, 134 sqq., 140 sq. 

Chronos in cosmogony of Phere- 
eydes, 1.90 sq. ; of the Orphies, 
100, 101, 104 

Chrysippus, the Stoic, his defini- 
tion of philosophy, i. 8 

Chthon, the earth, i. 90 

Oleobulus, sometimes reckoned 
among the seven wise men, i. 
119, 1 

Clidemus, a naturalist, contempo- 
rary with Democritus, ii. 388, 1 
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cos 


Clinias of Tarentum, a later Py- 
thagorean, 1. 366, 392 

Cognition, faculty of, not enquired 
into by early Greek philoso- 
phers, i. 152; Sophists denied 
man’s capacity for, 152, 182, 
202; difference between mo- 
dern enquiries into, and those 
of Plato and Aristotle, 153~- 
155; of conceptions declared 
by Socrates the only true know- 
ledge, 182 ; with the pre-Socra- 
ties the discrimination of scien- 
tific, from sensible presentation 
was the consequence, not the basis 
of their enquiries into nature, i. 
198 ; Parmenides opposes cog- 
nition of reason to that of sense, 
but only in respect of their con- 
tent, 591, 603; Eleatics deve- 
loped no theory of, 641; nor 
did Heracleitus, ii. 92; nor 
Empedoeles, 170; opinions on, 
and perception, of Heracleitus, 
88-95; Empedocles, 169, 195 
sq.; Democritus, 265 so., 270- 
274sq.; Metrodorus, 316; Anax- 
agoras, 367, 370; of the So- 
phists, 445 sqq. 

Colonies, Greek, their number and 
extent, 1. 81 

Comets, how regarded by Diogenes 
of Apollonia, i. 295, 2; Pytha- 
goreans, 454; Democritus, ii. 
252; Anaxagoras, 362 

Corax, a Sicilian rhetorician, ii. 
397 

Cosmology before Thales, i. 83; 
of Hesiod, 84; of Pherecydes, 
89 sq.; of Epimenides, 96; of 
Acusilaus, 97; of the Orphic 
poems, 98-108; of Thales, 222, 
226; of Anaximander, 251 sqq.; 
of Anaximenes, 273 sqq.; of 
Hippo, 283; of Diogenes of 
Apollonia, 293sq.; ofthe Pytha- 
goreans, 438 sqq.; of Hera- 
eleitus, ii, 47 sqq.; of Empe- 
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cou 


docles, 145 sqq.; of the Ato- 
mists, 235 sqq., 314; of Anax- 
agoras, 364 sqq.; of Archelaus, 
389 sq. 
Counter-Earth, Pythagorean the- 
ory of the, 1. 444, 450, 452 sq. 
Cratylus the Heracleitean, Plato 
instructed by him, ii. 113 ; play 
on words, 114 

Critias, ii. 427; his 
opinions, 481, 482 

Critical method, Greek science 
deficient in, i. 149 

Cresus, remark of, about philo- 
sophy, i. 1, 2 

Cronos, in cosmogony of Hesiod, 
i. 87 

Crotona, salubrity of, i, 3837; set- 
tlement of Pythagoras in, 340; 
attack on Pythagoreans in, 357 


religious 


sq. 

Cybele, rites of, 1. 61 

Cylon, author of the attack on the 
Pythagoreans at Crotona, 1. 358, 
n., 362, 2. 

Cynic philosophy, character of, Th 
178 

Culture of Homeric period, i. 49 ; 
pecuiiarity of Greek, 138 sq. 


DEMONS, belief in, first met 

with in Hesiod, i. 125; saying 
of Theognis about, 123; opinions 
respecting, of the Pythagoreans, 
484, 6; 487 sq.; character of 
man is his demon, 531; il. 
98; the soul is the abode of 
the demon, ii. 278; opinions of 
Empedoeles respecting, 172 sq. ; 
176, 2;179; of Democritus, 290; 
were long-lived but not immor- 
tal, 290, 2 

Damon and Phintias, i. 345, 3 ; the 
musician, li. 418, 2; 435, 1 

Death, early theories about, i. 68, 
5; 128 sq.; of Anaximander, 
256; Anaximenes, 270, 271; Dio- 
genes of Apollonia, 297; of the 
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Pythagoreans, 482, 484 sq. ; 
Alemeon, 624; Epicharmus, 


531; Parmenides, 602; 604, 1; 
Heracleitus, ii. 79-87; Empe- 
docles, 164, 172 sq. ; Democri- 
tus, 259, 261, 263, 309; Anaxa- 
goras, 366; 367, 1; praise of 
death by the Thracians, i. 73, 1 ; 
Theognis, 118; Prodicus, i. 
473 

Decad, the, in the Pythagorean 
philosophy, i. 426 sqq. 

Deity ; see God, Gods 

Demeter, supposed Egyptian origin 
of the story of, i. 40,4; hymn 
to, 67 ; mythus and eult of, 68; 
69, 1; 75; ii. 482, 3 

Democritus, his journeys, 1. 27, 
1; 33; position in pre-Socratie 
philosophy, 207; comparison 
of, with Anaximander, 263 ; life 
of, ii. 208; doctrines of, vide 
Atomistic school 

Destruction, periodical, and con- 
struction of the world; see 
World 

Diagoras of Melos, the Atheist, 11. 
320, 428 

Dialectic, development of, by Ele- 
atics, i. 184; Zeno, the dis- 
coverer of, 613 ; unknown to the 
Pythagoreans, 505; of the So- 
phists, ii, 484 

Aiadijxot, date of the, i. 66 

Diocles the Pythagorean, 1. 364, 5 

Diodorus of Aspendus, inventor of 
the Cynic dress among the Py- 
thagoreans, i. 865 

Diogenes of Apollonia, i. 285; his 
doctrines; air as primitive mat- 
ter, 286 sq.; rarefaction and 
condensation, 290 sq.; different 
kinds of air, 292; formation 
and destruction of the universe, 
298; the soul, 288, 292, 296 ; 
earth and stars, 294 sq.; ani- 
mals and plants, 287, 296 ; 
metals, 298; character aud his~ 
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torical position of his philoso- 
phy, 300 sq.; contradictions in 
his doctrine, 300; relation to 
Anaxagoras, 301 

Diogenes the Democritean, ii. 317 

Dionysodorus the Sophist, i. 424 ; 
457, 3; 464, 1 

Dionysus, worship of, introduced 
into Greece, 1. 27, 30, 42, 60; 
rites of (mysteries), 64, 72, n., 
333, n., 347, n., 365, 487, 497; 
Dionysus Helios, 1. 107 ; 11. 100, 
6 ; story of Dionysus Zagreus, 1. 
105; opinion of Heracleitus on 
rites of, ii. 103 

Dorians and Ionians, supposed to 
represent Realists and Idealists 
in Greek philosophy, i. 191 sq. 

Doubt, modern philosophy begins 
with, i.146 

Dreams, Heracleitus on, ii. 82, 83 ; 
connected with prophecy by 
Democritus, it. 291 

Drunkenness, how explained by 
Diogenes, i, 297; Heracleitus, 
ii. 81 

Duatism of Greek philosophy, i. 
162 

Duality, Unity and, with Pytha- 
goreans, 1. 386 sqq. 

Dynamists and Mechanists, Rit- 
ter’s division of the Ionian 
philosophers into, i. 240, 4 


p42 TH, opinions concerning 
the, in Hesiod, 88 ; in Phere- 
cydes’ cosmogony, i. 90 sq.; 
in Orphie poems, 99 sqq.; of 
Thales, 225, 226;, Anaximan- 
der, 255; Anaximenes, 273; 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 292-294; 
Pythagoreans, 439, 454 sqq.; 
Xenophanes, 567 sq.; Parme- 
nides, 593,2; 599 ; Heracleitus, 
ii. 48 sq., 55-68 sqq.; Empedo- 
cles, 154-156 ; Democritus, 247, 
248; Anaxagoras, 354-360 
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EID 
Earthquakes, how explained by 
Thales, i. 226; Anaximenes, 


278; Diogenes of Apollonia, 
295; Pythagoras, 485, 3; De- 
mocritus, ii. 253, 1; Anaxago-. 
ras, li. 862, 6 

East, the, supposed derivation of 
Greek philosophy from, i. 28 
sqq.; points of contact between 
Greek philosophy and that of, 
42, sq.; supposed journeys in, 
of Pythagoras, 328; of Empe- 
docles, ii. 189; of Democritus, 
212, 2. 

Echecrates, disciple of Philolaus, 
1, 864, 5 

Eclecticism, period of, i. 398 

Eclipses, prediction of, ascribed to 
Thales, i. 214, ».; explanation 
of, by Anaximander, 252; An- 
aximenes, 275; Pythagoreans, 
455, 3; 456, 2; Alemezon, 523, 
1; Xenophanes, 572; Empe- 
docles, ii. 157; Atomists, 252 ; 
Anaxagoras, 360, 361; Anti- 
phon, 459, 3 

Ecliptic, inclination of the, said 
to have been discovered by 
Anaximander, i. 254; by Py- 
thagoras, 455, 2; theories of 
Empedocles, Democritus, Anax- 
agoras, ii. 376 

Ecphantus, a later Pythagorean, 
1, 323; explanation of Monads, 
415; his doctrines, 527, 528 

Education, Greek, i. 78, 79; ii. 
3894-896, 434; Homer, the 
Greek handbook of, i. 111 

Egg of the Universe, in ancient 
cosmogonies, 1. 97, 100 

Egypt, supposed debts of Greek 
philosophy to, i. 26, 27, 32: 
travels ‘in, of Thales, 215, 1; of 
Pythagoras, 331-334; of Demo- 
critus, ii. 211, 212; of Anaxa- 
goras, 327, n. 

eldwra of Democritus, ii, 266, 
268, 302, 304, 405 
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Eleatic philosophy, 1. 533-642 ; 
character and historical position, 
188 sq., 202-204, 206, 638 sq. ; 
supposed connection with Indian 
philosophy, 35 sq. ; doctrines of, 
authorities for, 533 sq.; cf. 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno, 
Melissus 

Elements, five pvxot of Pherecydes 
supposed to be the, 1. 92. 1; 
theories respecting the, of Phi- 
lolaus, i. 486 sq.; of Heracleitus, 
ii. 51 sqq. ; four, of Empedocles, 
1. 488, 569; ii. 125 sqq.; gradual 
development of the doctrine of, 
128; term first introduced into 
scientific language by Plato, 
126, 1; qualities and place of 
the several elements first defined 
by Plato and Aristotle, 131 

Elothales of Cos, i. 195, 196 

Emotions, origin of, according to 
Empedocles, ii. 171 

Empedocles, life and writings, ii. 
117; teachers, 118, 2., 187 sqq. ; 
his philosophy: generation and 
decay = combination and separa- 
tion of substances, 122 sqq.; 
elements, 135; mixture of mat- 
ter, 132; pores and emanations, 
125; Love and Hate, 187 sq. ; 
alternation of cosmic periods, 
145 sq.; laws of nature and 
chance, 144; the Sphairos, 
149 ; formation of the universe, 
150 sq.; heavenly bodies, 154 
sqq. ; meteorology, 158; plants 
and animals, 159 sq.; respira- 
tion, 164; sense-perception, 
165 sq.; thought, 167 ; percep- 
tion and thought, 169; desires 
and emotions, 171; transmi- 
gration and pre-existence, 172 
sq.; prohibition of animal food 
and killing of animals, 174, 
175: Golden Age, 177; gods 
and demons, 179 ; character and 
historical position of Empedo- 
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clean philosophy, 184 sq. ; rela- 
tion to Pythagoreanism, 191: 
sq.; to the Eleatics, 194 sqq. ; 
to Heracleitus, 202 sq.; Empe- 
docles not amere Eclectic, 206 ; 
general summary, 205-207 

Epicharmus, the comic. poet, i. 
116, 1; his doctrines, 195, 196; 
how far a Pythagorean, 529 sq. 

Epicureanism, general character 
of, 1. 158, 178 

Epicurus, his theory of the deflec- 
tion of the atoms compared with 
the doctrine of Democritus, 11. 
240 

Epimenides, contemporary with 
Solon, i. 96, 6; his cosmogony, 
96 sq., 853 

Ericapeus, derivation of the name, 
i. 104, 2; see Phanes 

Erinna, on the transitoriness of 
fame, i. 127 

Eros, how represented by Hesiod, 
i. 88; Pherecydes, 92; Hpime- 
nides, 97; Parmenides, 596, 1; 
Plato’s doctrine of, 1. 155; as 
Plastie force, 198, 2;. in the 
system of Empedocles, ii. 196 

Essence of things, how sought by 
Ionians, Pythagoreans, Hleatics, 
i. 202, 207 

Ethics, early Greek, i. 76, 77; of 
Homeric poems, 110; of Hesiod, 
112; of the Gnomiec poets, 
115 sq.; of the seven wise 
men, 120; development of, 121- 
123; ancient and modern, 150 
sq.; esthetic treatment of, by 
the Greeks, 151; Plato’s, 165; 
Aristotle’s, 156 ; Socrates foun- 
der of, 172; of Neo-Platonists, 
180; of Pythagoreans, 184, 481 
sqq.; of Heracleitus, ii. 97 sqq.; 
of Democritus, 277-287; of 
Anaxagoras, 371; of the So- 
phists, 469 sqq. 

Eudemus the Peripatetic, Orphic 
cosmogony used by him, i, 98 
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Eudorus on Pythagorean doctrine 
of Unity and Duality, i. 388, 1 
Eurytus, disciple of Philolaus, i. 
364, 5 

Huxitheus, on suicide, i. 483 

Hvenus of Paros, rhetorician and 
Sophist, 11. 426 

EHven—odd, category of numbers 
with the Pythagoreans, i. 377, 
405 


(PAlta; see Religion 
Fallacies, Sophistic, ii. 462 
sq.; Aristotle’s treatise on, 465 

Fate, in Greek religion, i. 52, 101; 
in Orphie cosmology, 100; in 
Theognis, 117 sq.; Archilochus, 
122; Pythagoreans, 439, 2; 
465, 2; Parmenides, 595, 2; 
relation to nature and Diyine 
Providence, Heracleitus, ii. 39 
sqq.; Empedocles, 144; Demo- 
eritus, 239, 301; Anaxagoras, 
345, 350-354, 382 

Figures, relation of, to numbers 
in the Pythagorean philosophy, 
i. 484 ; to corporeal things, 436 ; 
to the elements, 437, 438 

Fire; see Elements, Cosmology; of 
the Periphery, i. 444 sq., 450, 
465; central, 448, 527; primi- 
tive, of Hippasus, 526; of He- 
racleitus, il, 21 sqq. 

Flue of all things, doctrine of 
Heracleitus, ii. 11 sqq. 

Food, animal, forbidden by Empe- 
docles and the Orphies, i. 42 ; 
Pythagoras, 344, 3; 447, n.; 
by Empedoeles, ii, 174, 175; 
fish forbidden as, by Anaxi- 
mander, i. 256 

Force, how related to matter by 
the pre-Socratie philosophers, i. 
200, 220, 221; by Empedccles, 
ii. 188, 179 ; vods of Anaxagoras 
conceived as a natural, ii, 345- 
349, 376, 384 
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Form, Greek sense of, its effect on 
Philosophy, i. 5; on Art, 142— 
144; elementary nature of 
bodies is dependent on their, 
asserted by Pythagoreans, 436 
sq.; and matter how regarded 
by Arehytas, 390 

Freewill, necessity and, i. 14-20 

Friendship, rites of ; a number, 
188 ; how regarded: by the Py- 
thagoreans, 345, 353; (Kowa 7a 
Tév pidwy, 345, 2; 495, 2); by 
Democritus, ii. 283; by Gorgias, 
472, 3 


GENERATI ON and Decay, 
opinions respecting, of Par- 
menides, i. 585, 587, 591; of 
Heracleitus, 11.17, 20,37; Em- 
pedocles, 122-125; the Atomists, 
214-217, 229; 296, 1; Anaxa- 
goras, 331 

Geometry discovered by the Egyp- 
tians, 1. 47, 7., 215, ”.; figures 
of, how regarded by Archytas, 
390; by Pythagoreans, 407 
413, 416, 484; proficiency in, 
of Pythagoras, 331,7.; of Demo- 
critus, ii. 212, »., 296; of Hip- 
pias, 423, x. 

Gete, a people of Thrace: their 
belief in immortality, i. 73, 1; 
330, 2; 337 

Gnomic poets, i. 115-118, 516 

God, Greek notion of, i. 54, 64; 
development of the conception 
of, 121 sq. ; Stoic conception of, 
220, 4; opinions respecting, of 
Thales, 220-223; of Anaxi- 
mander, 249; of Anaximenes, 
270; of Diogenes, 287, 5; of 
the Pythagoreans, 386 sqq., 
397-407, 489 sqq., 515; of Hip- 
pasus, 526; in the treatise on 
Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gor- 
gias, 688, 539, 540, 547-560; 
of Xenophanes, 555, 559-566, 
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578; of Parmenides, 588; of 
Melissus, 638; of Heracleitus, 
ii. 89, 42-47; of Empedocles, 
179-184; of Anaxagoras, 349, 
2; 352; of the Sophists, 504 
Gods, how far derived by Greece 
from Egypt, i. 40; in Homeric 
and Hesiodic poems, 50, 112; 
489; 561, 1; in Greek religion, 
51, 52, 568; their worship re- 
quired by the State, 57; mys- 
teries connected with particular, 
60, 61 sqq., 490; of the ancient 
cosmology, 84, 89 sq., 95 sqq. ; 
ideas about the, of Archilochus, 
Terpander, Simonides, Solon, 
Theognis, 122, 123; attitude of 
the Greek to his, 140; recog- 
nition of the, by Thales, 221— 
223; innumerable created, of 
Anaximander and Anaximenes, 
258, 270; recognition of the, 
by Pythagoreans, 490, 496; 
Epicharmus, 530; polemic of 
Xenophanes against the, 558- 
561, 578; of Parmenides, 589, 
1; 596, 601; attitude towards 
the, of Heracleitus, 11. 100-108 ; 
of Empedocles, 179-184; of 
Democritus, 286-290, 301-303, 
405; of Anaxagoras, 324, 328, 
372; of the Sophists, 480-488, 
504; neo-Platonists, i. 160, 
161; reason given by Diagoras 
for ceasing to believe in, ii. 320 
Golden Age, myths of the, i. 29; 
how employed by Empedocles, 
ibis 178 

Golden Poem, authorship of the, 
i. 312, »., 8322; 438,1; on gods, 
demons, and heroes, 487, 3; 
moral precepts of, 494 

Good, the beautiful is also the, i. 
114; the, according to Epichar- 
mus, 530; the highest, according 
to Solon, 116; and evil among 
the ten fundamental opposites, 
i. 881; to Epicurus, Democritus, 





HAD 


Heracleitus, ii. 98, 2; see Hap- 
piness 


Goods, Plato’s theory of, i. 155; 


community of, among the Py- 
thagoreans, 348, 354; riches 
are not necessarily, asserted 
by Sappho, 114; Solon, 116; 
equality of, first advocated by 
Phaleas, ii. 428, 6 ; Democritus, 
li, 278, 2817; Prodicus, 473; 
Divine and human, according to 
Democritus, 278 ; happiness to 
be sought in goods of the soul, 
308 ; all pleasures not, 471 


Gorgias of Leontini (Leontium), 


the Sophist, ii. 412 ; his writings 
and lectures, 415, 2; 451, 489, 
492; end of his teaching, 431, 
471; scepticism, 451 sq.; phy- 
sical theories, 460; doctrine of 
virtue, 471; rhetoric, 485, 1; 
491, 492 sq. 


Grammatical discussions vf Prota- 


goras, li. 489 


Gravitation, ii. 289; cause of the 


movement of the atoms in Ato- 
mistie system, 239 sqq., 299 


Greeks, in Homeric period, i. 49— 


51; their religion, 53 sq.; dis- 
tinetive peculiarities of their 
genius, 138 sqq.; art, 142 sq. ; 
moral and political life, 74, 75 
sq-, 140-142; ethical reflection 
until the 6th century B.c., 109 
sqq. ; cireumstances of the Greek 
nation in the 7th and 6th cen- 
turies B.c., 80 sq.; in the 5th 
century, ii. 395, 401 ; philosophy 
of the; see Philosophy 


Gymnastic, prominence of, in Greek 


education, i. 78; and with the 
Pythagoreans, 349, 3038 


LYA0ES, opinions of the poets 


on, i. 124-127; descent of 
Pythagoras into, 340; punish- 
ments in, 455; Heracleitus on, 
ii. 86, 87; Empedocles on, 174; 
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HAP 


identity of Dionysus 
100, 6 

Happiness, greatest, according to 
Sappho, i. 114; the Gnomic 
poets, 115; Phocylides, 117; 
Theognis, 118; the Stoics, 158; 
Hpicureans, 158, 178; Cyrenaics, 
178; Pythagoreans, 494; 495, 2; 
Heracleitus, ii. 98 ; Democritus, 
277 sqq.; the highest end of 
human effort, Anarchus, 318 

Harmony, invented by Pythagoras, 
j. 848, 1; by Pythagoreans, 
848, 384 sq.; the soul a, 384, 
1; developed, of the spheres, 
460 sqq.; the harmony of the 
body, 486; virtue is, 492.; har- 
monical system of Philolaus, 
431-433; how regarded by 
Heracleitus, ii. 88-42, 56; Em- 
pedocles, 143 

Heavens; see Universe; Anaximan- 
der’s innumerable gods called, 
1. 258 

Hegesidemus, said to have been the 
instructor of Hippias the So- 
phist, i1. 421, 2 

Hellanicus of Lesbos, i. 102 

Heracleitus, his permanent ele- 
ment, i. 190; gave new direction 
to philosophy, 204; relation to 
Eleaties, 206 ; second division of 
pre-Socratic philosophy begins 
with, 208; life and treatise, ii. 
1 sqq.; opinions on the ignor- 
ance of man, 9; flux of all 
things, 11 sq.; fire as primitive 
matter, 20 sq.; transformations 
of primitive fire, 27 sq. (ef. i. 
223, 4); strife, 32 sqq.; har- 
mony, 38 sq.; unity of oppo- 
sites, 38 sq.; law of the uni- 
verse, the Deity, 42 sq.; ele- 
mentary forms of fire, 48 sqq. ; 
way upward and downward, 50 ; 
astronomy and meteorology, 57 
sqq.; the universe, 61 sq.; its 
eternity, 62; conflagration and 


with, 
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renewal of the world, 62 sq.; 
evidence for this, 64 sq.; ap- 
parently contradictory  state- 
ments, mept Siaitns, etc., 69; 
Plato, 73; result, 76; cosmic 
year, 77; man: soul and body, 79 
sqq.; pre-existence and immor- 
tality, 83 sq. ; reason and sense- 
knowledge, 88 sq.; theory not 
sensualistic, 93; ethics and 
politics, 97 sq.; relation of, to 
popular religion, 100; and to 
Zoroaster, 115; historical posi- 
tion, 104.sq.; school, 113 

Heracles, an immigrant god from 
the East, 30, 42; Chronos- 
Heracles of the Orphie cos- 
mogony, 1. 100; story of, in 
Olympus and his shadow in 
Hades, 124, ”.; story of, at 
the cross-ways, 11. 419, 2; dis- 
course of Prodicus on, 478, 483 

Hermes Trismegistus, author of 
sacred Egyptian books, i. 40, 
41; 45,1 

Hermodorus of Ephesus, 1i. 99, 3 

Hermotimus, said to have in- 
structed Anaxagoras, i, 220; ii. 
384-386 

Heroes. worshipped by the Pytha- 
goreans, i. 487, 3; 488; future 
state of, il. 86 

Hesiod, ‘Theogony’ of, 84-89; 
moral precepts in ‘ Works and 
Days,’ 112; precursor of gnomie 
poets, 113 

Hierarchy, absence of, in Greece, . 
i. 55-57; influence of this on 
philosophy, 58 

Hippasus, a later Pythagorean, i. 
195; supposed fragments of his 
writings, 313, 323; doctrine of 
numbers, 373, 2. ; combined the 
doctrines of Heracleitus with 
those of Pythagoras, 526, 527; 
ii, 188, 1 

Hippias the Sophist, his character, 
teaching, and popularity, ii. 421, 
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422; his varied aequirements 
and love of rhetorical display, 
431, 458, 459; his reference of 
the ‘unwritten laws’ to the 
gods, 483; explanation of the 
poets, 487; rules concerning 
rhythm and euphony, 491; not 
opposed to ordinary customs and 
opinions, 472; first enunciated 
the Sophistie distinction between 
natural and positive law, 475 

Hippo, a physicist of the time of 
Pericles, who resembled Thales 
in his doctrines, i. 281, 282; 
accused of atheism, 283 

Hippodamus, the famous Milesian 
architect, ii. 428; included by 
Hermann among the Sophists, 
428, 5; first to plan cities ar- 
tistically, 428; first theoretical 
politician in Greece, 470, 1 

History, sphere of, i. 11; laws and 
unity of, 14 sq. ; periods of, 164 ; 
of philosophy, how it should be 
written, 21-24 

Homer, Greek life and character in 
poems of, i. 49, 56; place in 
Greek education, 78, 111; ethics 
of, 110 sq.; on future retribu- 
tion, 125 ; seen by Pythagoras 
in Hades, 489 ; his statements 
about the gods disapproved by 
Xenophanes, 560, 561; and by 
Heracleitus, ii. 10, 3; 102, 2; 
allegorical interpretation of, by 
Metrodorus, 372, 6 ; 887; called 
an astrologer by Heracleitus, 
102,2 

duotomep of Anaxagoras, 1 233) 
304; il. 332 sqq. 


BYCUS, represents Hros as 
springing from Chaos, 1. 98, 1; 
says that Diomede became im- 
mortal, 125, 3 
Ideus of Himera, influenced in his 
doctrine by Anaximenes, i. 284 
Idcalism, definition of, i, 187; 
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difference between modern sub- 
jective, and that of Plato, 153 
Idealists and Realists. Division 
of the pre-Socratics into, how 
far admissible, i. 187 sqq. 
Ideas, doctrine of, the Platonic, 
i. 154 sq., 897; not held by 
the Pythagoreans, 321, 322 
Ignorance of mankind deplored by 
Xenophanes, i. 575, 2; Heraclei- 
tus, 11. 9; Empedocles, 170, 
197 ; said by Democritus to be 
the cause of all faults, 282, 283 ; 
regarded as a natural necessity 
by ancient scepticism, i. 159 
Immortality, doctrine of, not ori- 
ginally, but subsequently, con- 
nected with Eleusinian mys- 
teries, i. 67, 68; said to have 
been first taught by Pherecydes, 
69; belief of Thracians and 
Gauls in, 73, 1; first placed on 
a philosophic basis by Plato, 
74; Pindar the first poet who ex- 
presses belief in, 127; Herodo- 
tus says it first came trom Egypt, 
333, 1; asserted to have been 
held by Thales, 225; opinions 
of the Pythagoreans on, 477, 
481 sqq.; Heracleitus, ii. 76, 
83-87 ; Empedocles, 172-177 
Infinite, the, of Anaximander, i. 
229 sqq.; called divine, 249; 
Anaximenes calls his primitive 
air infinite, 268; of the Pytha- 
goreans, 467, 468 ; Xenophanes 
said to have called both the 
Deity and the Universe infinite, 
565, 566; see Unlimited 
Initiated, the, of the Orphie and 
Eleusinian mysteries, i. 61, 67 ; 
final destiny of, 126; among 
the Pythagoreans, 342, 343, 356 
Inspiration, poetic, explanation of, 
ii. 292; of the Sibyl, 100 
Intellectual faculty, theory of Par- 
menides and Hmpedocles, ii. 
197 ; see Cognition, Nods 
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ION 


Ionian and Dorian element in phi- 
losophy, i. 184 sqq. ; see Dorian; 
philosophers, 211 sqq.; after 
Anaximenes, 280 sqq.; distinc- 
tion of a mechanical and dyna- 
mical tendency, 232 sq. 

Tsocrates, said to have copied the 
style of Gorgias, ii. 414, 4; 
mentions Pythagoras in Egypt, 
j. 83; 381, 1; the Busiris of, 
ii. 488, 1 

Ttalian and Ionian, division of 
Greek philosophy by some an- 
cient historians into, 1. 191 


JES, Alexandrian, their deri- 
vation of Greek philosophy, 
i. 26, 28; 64, 2; supposed 
teachers of Pythagoras, i. 330, 
1; of Anaxagoras, 35, 37 sq.; 
li, 327, m.; 385, 2, 3 
Justice, exhortations to, of Homer 
and Hesiod, i. 111, 112; Solon, 
116; Pythagoras, 494; Hera- 
cleitus, 11. 98; Democritus, 282; 
the ideal sum of all the virtues, 
i. 117; identified with certain 
numbers by the Pythagoreans, 
411, 420, 491; described as a 
law of nature by Protagoras, 
ii. 470, 471; asan unattainable 
good by Thrasymachus, 479, 1; 
Sophistic distinction of natural 
and positive, il. 471, 475-479; 
divine retributive in poets, 1. 
112, 113; 122, 2; 125; Pytha- 
goreans, 483, 485, 489, 496 


NOWLEDGE ; see Cognition 
kabapnot of Empedocles, ii. 
172; 174; 6 
xépos of Heracleitus, 11. 78, 1 


[Asus of Hermione, a lyric 
poet and writer on music, i. 
119, 1; 526, 6 
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Laurel, use of the, prohibited by 
Empedocles, ii. 175, 3 

Leucippus, founder of the Ato- 
mistie school, ii. 207 sqq.; see 
Atomistic school 

Limited and Unlimited, identified 
by the Pythagoreans with the 
Odd and Even, i. 878, 379, 
383; how regarded by Philo- 
laus, 371, 372; nature of these 
principles, 409 sqq. 

Linguistic enquiries and discus- 
sions falsely ascribed to Pytha- 
goras, 1. 506; of Protagoras 
and Prodicus, 1. 489 ; practised 
by Heracleitus, 97; and his fol- 
lowers, 114; catehes popular 
with the Greeks, ii. 466, 9 

Linus, regarded as a philosopher, 
1.4; sometimes reckoned among 
the seven wise men, 119, 1 

Logic, Hegel’s definition of, i. 12; 
law of development in, different 
from that in history. 13 

Adyos of Heracleitus, ii. 43, 1; 
44,4; 46,1 

Love and Hate, moving forces of 
Empedocles, ii. 188 sqq.; see 
Eros 

Lycophron, orator of the school of 
Gorgias, ii. 425, 477 

Lysis, the Tarentine, a Pytha- 
gorean conjectured to be the 
author of the Golden Poem, i. 
322; escaped from Crotona 
to Thebes, 357, 2; 3859, m.; 
361, m.; 368, 4; 364 


M464 supposed debts of Greek 
philosophy to the, i. 32, 35; 
connection with the, of Pytha- 
goras, 328, 2, 3; 513 sq.; of 
Heracleitus, ii. 115, 116; of 
Empedocles, 189, 5, 191; of 
Democritus, 210, 2., 211, x., 
826 n. 
Magic and miracles ascribed tc 
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Pythagoras, i. 338, 339; 349, 2; 
352; to Empedocles, ii. 119, 
120; prophecy and, how re- 
garded by Democritus, 289-292 ; 
Democritus called father of, 
210, 2. 

Magna Moralia, i. 492, 498 

Magnet, a soul attributed to the, 
by Thales, i. 222; attraction of 
the, how explained by Diogenes 
of Apollonia, 298; by Empe- 
docles, ii. 134, 1; by Demo- 
critus, 230, 1 

Man, how regarded by Greek re- 
ligion, 1. 53; see Anthropology, 
Soul, Body ; ‘man is the mea- 
sure of all things,’ asserted by 
Protagoras, ii. 400, 405, 449 

Marriage, supposed, of Pythagoras, 
i. 841, 4; 347; precepts con- 
cerning, of the Pythagoreans, 
‘344, 347, 494, 495; identified 
with number five by Pythago- 
reins, i. 411, 420; opinions of 
Democritus on, ii. 284, 285 

Materialism of the pre-Socratic 
philosophy, i. 15%, 199 sq.; ii. 
399, 400 sqq.; of the Atomists, 
299, 309; of Anaxagoras, 346, 
381, 383, 384 

Mathematics, not included in Greek 
education, i. 78; how regarded 
by Plato, 204; prominence of, 
with the Pythagoreans, 347, 
376, 446, 500 ; 11. 104, 106 ; pro- 
ficiency in, of Thales, i. 214, 3; 
Pythagoras, 328, x.; Archytas, 
366, 7; of Democritus, ii. 212, 
n., 214, n.; of Anaxagoras, 326 ; 
327, 1; of Hippias, 458; 
teachers of, called Sephists, 
430, 1 

Matter, according to Aristotle, the 
possibility of Being, 1. 175; ac- 
cording to Plato, is unreal, 175 ; 
primitive, how regarded by 
the earlier and later Physicists, 
202-209 ; primitive, of Thales, 
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226 ; of Anaximander, 227 sqq. : 
of Anaximenes, 266 sqq.; of 
Diogenes, 286; of Hippo, 282 ; 
Ideus, 284; of the Pythago- 
reans, 370, 374, 390, 393 sqq. ; 
how apprehended by the Elea- 
tics, 568, 639 sq.; by Heraclei- 
tus, ii. 20 sqq., 64, 105 sq., 112 
sq.; by Empedocles, 126 sq., 129, 
188 sq., 193, 205; by the Ato- 
mists, 218, 220, 222, 310 sq-.; 
by Anaxagoras, 330, 332 sqq., 
342, 383, 384; vods the mover 
of, i. 220; ii. 364, 384; vets a 
subtle kind of, 346 


Mechanical explanation of nature, 


founded by Empedoecles and 
Leucippus, ii. 205; logically 
earried out by the Atomists, 
3l1 


Medicine, art of, practised by the 


Pythagoreans, 1. 328, 2; 348, 
353, 364 


Melesagoras, suppesed adherent ot 


Anaximenes, 1. 284, 3 


Melissus, lifeand writings of, i. 627, 


1; dectrine ef Being, 534, 53d, 
629 sqq.; denial ef motion and 
change, 634 sq.; physical and 
theolegical theories ascribed to 
him, 637 sq.; connection with. 
Leueippus, 11. 307 


D{elissus, treatiso on, Xenophanes 


and Gorgias, i. 333 sq.; first 
section, 534; second section 
concerns Xenophanes and not 
Zeno, 536 sq.; but does not 
truly represent the doetrines of 
Xenophanes, 541 ; this treatise 
not authentie, 4651; its origin, 
554 


Metals, a kind ef respiration at 


tributed to, i, 298 


Metempsyckosis, first introduction 


M 


of, into Greece, i. 42, 67, 69, 70 ; 
taugkt in the mysteries, 74; by 
Pherecydes, 69; 96, 4; 327, 3; 
belief of the Gauls in, 73, 1; 


MET 

eastern or Egyptian origin of, 
72; development of, 126; men- 
tion of, by Herodotus, 333, 
1; personal transmigrations 
of Pythagoras, 340, 1; 483, 6; 
prominence of, in Pythagorean 
philosophy, 355, 481 sqq.; held 
by Empedoeles, ii. 177 ; i. 484, 
3.4 


Meteorological theories of Anaxi- 
mander, i. 256; Anaximenes, 
278; Diogenes of Apollonia, 
295, 5; Xenophanes, 671, 572; 
Heracleitus, ii. 48, 57, 62 ; Em- 
pedocles, 158 ; Democritus, 252, 
258; Anaxagoras, 362 

Metrodorus of Chios, an Atomist, 
ii. 313 ; sceptical view of know- 
ledge. 319, 320 

Metrodorus of Lampsacus, disciple 
of Anaxagoras, li. 814, 1; 372; 
his allegorical interpretation of 
the Homeric myths, 387 

Milky Way, connected with the 
central fire, i. 466 

Mimnermus, ethical contents of 
his poems, i. 114 

Mixture of matter, primitive, 
wrongly aseribed to Anaximan- 
der, i. 282 sqq., 241; with Em- 
pedocles, ii. 180 sqq.; with 
Anaxagoras, 338 sq. 

Mnesarchus, father of Pythago- 
ras, i. 824 

Mochus or Moschus, a Pheenician 
Atomist, 1. 84, 41, 48; 328, 1; 
Democritus said to have de- 
rived doctrine of atoms from, 
11. 212, . 

Monad, alleged Pythagorean dis- 
tinction of the, from the One, 
i. 891; called Zavbs mipyos, 
446, 1 

Monotheism, not imported into 
philosophy from the mysteries, 
i. 63; indications of, in the 
poets, 121, 122; of the Ko- 
ran, how opposed to Greek 


1 
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religion, 186; of the Pythago- 
reans, 404, 489, 490; of Xeno- 
phanes, 559, 1; 661, 562 sqq.; 
supposed, of Empedocles, 11. 
181-184; not connected with 
Anaxagoras’s doctrine of voids, 
349, 352. Cf. Vol. I. 37 

Moon, theories respecting the, of 
Thales: receives her light from 
the sun, i, 225; phases of the, 
214, n., 252; of Anaximander: 
shines by her own light, 263 ; 
size and place of, 253, n.; 254, 
2; how first formed, 274; ii. 
361, 6; is an aperture in a fiery 
ring, 252, m.; of Anaximenes, 
who is said to have first dis- 
covered that she gets her light 
from the sun, 274; of the Py- 
thagoreans: place of, in the 
universe, 444; said to be the 
counter-earth, 452, 1; conceived 
as a sphere, 454, 3; 465; 
456, 1; noticed in eclipse at 
her setting and after sunrise 
by Pliny, 456, z.; light of, de- 
rived from sun and central fire, 
456, 2; plants and living crea- 
tures in the, fairer and larger 
than on our earth, 457; length 
of a day in the moon, 457, 1; 
abode of departed souls and of 
demons, 457; place of the, in 
the spheral harmony, 462, 2. ; 
circles above and beneath the, 
471; of Alemeon: plane sur- 
face shaped like a boat, ascribed 
to the, 5238,1; called divine, 
528, 3; of -Xenophanes: a 
fiery cloud lighted and extin- 
guished at rising and setting, 
and moving in a straight line, 
672; inhabited, 573, 1; no in- 
fluence on the earth, 5738, 2; of 
Parmenides: placed midway 
between Milky Way and fixed 
stars, 600, 1; produced from 
the denser portion of the Milky 
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Way, 600, 2; mixed nature of 
the, 600, 2; face in the, 600, 2; 
of Heracleitus: heat and light 
of the, why less than the sun, 
and greater than the stars, 1i. 
57, 2; ship of the, 58, 2.; of 
Empedocles: made of erystal- 
line air, 156; a disc, 156; gets 
light from the sun, 156; dis- 
tance from the earth, 157; 
space beneath the, theatre of evil, 
157; of Democritus: consists 
of smooth and round atoms, 
249; terrestrial nature of, 
mountains in, 249: origin of, 
249, 250; placed between earth 
and stars, 250; motion and ve- 
locity of, 251; placed next 
highest to the sun, 316; of 
Anaxagoras: origin of, 356; 
referred to in an obscure pas- 
sage as another universe, 359 ; 
invisible bodies between, and 
the earth, 8360; shows her own 
light in eclipses, 361; her or- 
dinary light reflected from the 
sun, has mountains, valleys, and 
living inhabitants, 361; called 
mother of plants, 565, 3; Ne- 
mean lion conjectured tu have 
come from, 361, 3; Antiphon’s 
opinions on, 459, 3 

Motion, explanation of, by Dioge- 
nes, i, 290, 292; by Empedo- 
cles,ii.180 sq. ; by the Atomists, 
1.208; ii. 241; by Anaxagoras, 
842-346; denial of, by Parme- 
nides, ii. 117, 118; by Zeno, i. 
619 sqq.; by Melissus, 634 sq. ; 
all things in constant, asserted 
by Heracleitus, ii. 11; i. 207; 
how regarded by Empedocles, 
118 sqq., 130, 137, 145 sq., 200, 
201, 205, 206; by Leucippus 
and Democritus, 214, 215 sq., 
239 sqq., 307, 308; Anaxago- 
ras, 325, 330, 354, 364, 376 
Multiplicity, Zeno’s arguments 





NAT 
against, i. 614, 626; Gorgias 
on, iil, 453-455; according to 
Heracleitus, 107; Empedoeles, 
202; Democritus, 300, 306; 
Anaxagoras, 375 sq. 

Music, place in Greek education, 
ij. 78; theory and practice of, 
with the Pythagoreans, 348, 
3038, 384, 385, 431 sq.; of 
the spheres, 460 sq. ; taught by 
Hippias, ii. 422, 2 

Myson, one of the seven sages, 
1. 119, 1; declared by Apollo to 
be the most blameless of men, 
120, 3 

Mysteries, Greek, i. 59, 60 sq.; 
Orphic, 64 sqq.; Pythagorean, 
351, 352, 855 sq., 876, 490 

Myths, of Hesiod, i. 84; of Phere- 
eydes, 89; of Epimenides, 96: 
of the Orphic poems, 98 sqq. ; 
polemic of Xenophanes against, 
i, 561, 574; of Heracleitus, ii. 
404; of Democritus, 287 sq.; 
the Anaxagorean interpreta- 
tions of, 372, 6; 387; Pro- 
dicus on, 482; of the Golden 
Age, 177; how regarded in the 
Sophistie period, 402; myths of 
Protagoras quoted by Plato, 471 


NAMES, opinion of Democri- 
tus on, li. 275; distinction 

of, taught by Prodicus, 419,11; 
490, 491; ambiguity of, subject 
ot Sophistie quibbling, 466-468 
Nature, unity of Spirit with, 
characteristic of the Greeks, 
138 sq., 149; in the systems 
of Plato and Aristotle, 168 ; 
Greek religion a worship of, 
157; all pre-Socratie philoso- 
phy a philosophy of, 152, 186, 
197; how regarded by post- 
Aristotelian schools, 157 sqq.; 
natural truths, 157; physical 
explanation of, when abandoned, 
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209; how explained by the 
Atomists, ii. 238, 239; by 
Anaxagoras, 350, 351; Sophistic 
view of laws of, 476 sqq. 

Nausicydes, a disciple of Demo- 
eritus, ii. 319, 5 

Nausiphanes, « disciple of Demo- 
critus, ii. 319 

Necessity and free-will in historical 
phenomena, i, 14-20; in Orphic 
cosmogony, 100 sq.; inthe Py- 
thagorean system, 465; 466, 2; 
world-ruling goddess of Par- 
menides, called dvayxn, 595; 
meaning of, with Empedocles, 
ii. 188, 8301; with Democritus, 
237, 239, 301; denial of, by 
Anaxagoras, 345. 382 

Neo-Platonism, 1. 35; compared 
with philosophy of Middle Ages 
and with ancient Greek philo- 
sophy, 160, 161; constitutes the 
third period of post-Aristotelian 
philosophy, 179; its general 
characteristics and tendency, 
182, 180-183 

Neo-Pythagoreans, statements re- 
specting origin of philosophy, 
i, 28, 32; respecting Pythago- 
rean philosophy, 392, 506 sqq. 

Nessus, a disciple of Democritus, 
ii. 313 

Night, in ancient Cosmology, see 
Cosmology ; cause of, according 
to the Pythagoreans, 1.450; day 
and, the same, asserted by 
Heracloitus, ii. 15, 16 

Non-Being, denial of, by Parme- 
nides, 1. 584 sq.; his account 
of the ordinary view of, 592, 
605 sq.; denial by Zeno, 626; 
by Melissus, 685; Heracleitus 
said to have asserted identity 
of Being and, ii. 36, 37; Being 
and Non-Being, two moments 
of Becoming, 309; how con- 
ceived by the Atomists—Being 
is I no respect more real than, 
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li. 217 sqq.; the Void, 217, 4; 
306; ‘man the measure of, 
asserted by Protagoras, 449; 
Gorgias on Being and, 452, 454 

Nods, division of the soul into vods, 
ppéves, Ouuds, ascribed to Pytha- 
goreans, i. 479; of Anaxagoras, 
ji. 842 (see Anaxagoras) ; of Ar- 
chelaus, 389 sq.; how regarded 
by Democritus, 299 ; by the So- 
phists, 400 

Numa, asserted by an ancient 
tradition to have been a Pytha- 
gorean, i. 518, 2 

Numbers, Pythagorean doctrine of, 
i. 187, 369 sq, 407 sqq., 419 
sqq.; compared with Plato's 
Ideas and Aristotle’s Causes, 
370; both form and substance 
of things, 375 sqq.; symbolic 
and lucky, 376; certain figures 
and angles assigned to particular 
gods, 422; decuple system of, 427 


O4TAS, Pythagorean respect 
for, i. 495; supposed prohi- 

bition of, 494, 6; Xenophanes 
disapproved of, 574; Sophistic 
quibble about, ti. 466, 7; Pytha- 
gorean oath, 420 

Objectivity, characteristic of Greek 
art, i. 144; and Greek philoso- 
phy, 145 

Oceanus, in the Cosmogonies of 
Hesiod, Pherecydes and the 
Orphies ; see Cosmology, myth 
of, influence on Thales. i. 219 

Ocellus, of Lucania, his work on 
the universe, i. 319 

Octave, in Pythagorean system of 
Harmony, see Harmony, i. 385, 
431, 460, 465 

Odd and Even, in the Pythagorean. 
system, 1. 877, 881 sq., £16 sq., 
429 

Odours, some animals live. upon, 
a Pythagorean opinion, t. 475, 
4; 480, 2 
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Old, subordination of the young to 
the, enjoined by the Pytha- 
goreans, 1. 493, 495 

dAvuTos, Kdopos, ovpayds, division 
of the universe into, i. 471, 472 

One and Many in Pythagorean 
table of opposites, i. 381; the, 
and duality, 386 sqq.; the, and 
Deity, 391-394, 401 sqq., 405; 
the, and matter, 410, 412; the, 
designated as the soul, and the 
point, 413; the first number, 
429 ; central fire called the, 442; 
Xenophanes declares Deity to 
be the, 555, 559 sq.,564; Being 
of Parmenides, 583 ; (ef. Vol. II. 
195, 199;) of Melissus, 634 ; 
Eleatic doctrine of the, ii. 112; 
comes from all, and all from, 
Heracleitus, ii. 35; 39; and 
Many, Zeno, i. 613-615; Par- 
menides, 589 sqq.; with Xeno- 
phanes, 555, 579; with Hera- 
cleitus as compared with 
Eleaties, ii. 107; with Empe- 
docles, 201; with the Atomists, 
216; pre-Socratics generally, 
398, 406; Gorgias asserts 
Being to be neither, nor Many, 
452, 453, 455; disputations of 
Athenian youths about the, and 
Many, 456, 1; Aristotle calls 
the Sphairos of Empedocles the 
One, 149 

Onomacritus, collector of Orphic 
and Homeric poems, i. 62, 1, 
65, 343 

Ophioneus, 1. 91, 2; 93 sq., 106 

Opinion, number two assigned by 
Pythagoreans to, i. 411, 420; 

. the region of the earth, 421, 1; 
knowledge and, view of Xeno- 
phanes respecting, 1. 576; of 
Parmenides, 591, 603; (his ex- 

planation of the world accord- 
ing to ordinary, 592 sqq., 605 
sq.;) of Heracleitus, ii. 7-10, 
88-96; of Empedocles, 167, 
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171; of Democritus, 270-274 
sq., 298; of Metrodorus, 316, 
317; of Anaxagoras, 369, 370; 
knowledge is merely, asserted 
by Protagoras, 449-451, 458 ; 
Gorgias, 454 ; morality, justice, 
and religion, matters of, 475 sqq. 

Opposites, Pythagorean table of, 
1, 381, 509; all things consist 
of, maintained by Pythagoreans, 
1. 883; and Heracleitus, ii. 30 
sqq., 106, 309; present universe 
as compared with the Sphairos 
called by Empedocles, world of, 
175, 201, 202 

Oracles, i. 56 

Oriental philosophy, i. 48 sq., 138 
sq.; supposed derivation of 
Greek from, 26 sq. 

Orpheus, considered by Neo-Plato- 
nists the first of philosophers, 
i. 4; reckoned among the seven 
wise men, i. 119, 1 

Orphic poems, i. 62; theogonies, 
1. 98 sqq.; fragments of Jewish 
origin, 64, 2; xardBaots, 340, 2 


(PAMPHIL US, reckoned among 
the seven wise men, i. 119, 1 
Pan, supposed derivation of the 
name, 1. 40, 3; appears as Zeus 
in the Orphic theogony, i. 101 
Pantheism of the Orphic poems, i. 
64, 65; germ of, in Greek re- 
ligion, 101; of ‘Xenophanes, 
562-564 ; of Heracleitus, ii. 106 
Parmenides, life and doctrines, i. 
580 sq.; relation to Xenophanes, 
582 sq.; doctrine of Being, 584 
sq.; corporeality of Being, 587 
sq., 590 ; reason and sense, 691-;- 
sphere of opinion, physics, 592 ; 
Being and non-Being, the light 
and the dark, 594; cosmology, 
597 sq.; anthropology, 601; 
meaning of the Parmenidean 
Physics, 605 sq. 


594 INDEX, 


PER 

Perception ; see Sense, Senses 

Periander, reckoned among the 
seven wise men, i. 119, 1 

Periods, division of, in history, i. 
164 sq. 

Persephone, i. 40, 8, 4 

Personality, human, validity and 
importance of, first adequately 
conceived in Christianity and 
modern science, i. 150 

Phaleas the Chalcedonian, ii. 428, 6 

Phanes Ericapeus, story of, i. 65, 
66, 101, 104, 106; another 
name for Helios, 106 

Phanton, i. 864, 5 

Phenomena, see Senses ; atmosphe- 
rical, see Meteorological theories 

Pherecydes of Syros ; taught trans- 
migration, i. 69, 71, 193, 194; 
his cosmogony, 89-96; connec- 
tion of Pythagoras with, 327, 2, 3 

Philo of Byblus, i. 95; 96, 4 

Philolaus, author of first Pythago- 
rean writings, i. 313, 314 sq.; 
his.date and place of residence, 
863-366; his disciples, 364; 
account of Pythagorean doc- 
trines: number, 871, 375, 376; 
Limited and Unlimited, 379 sq. ; 
harmony, 384, 885, 896; the 
One and Deity, 401 sq. ; mean- 
ing of numbers and figures, 423 
sqq., 431 sqq.; the elements, 
438; formation of the world, 
439 sq.; central fire, 450 sq.; 
the moon, 456, 2; forms and 
qualities of things, 475 sq.; the 
soul, 475 sqq. 

Philosophy, name and conception 
of, i. 1-9; extent and limits of 
Greek, 9; history of, not a phi- 
losophie construction, 10; but 
an exposition of its course and 
interéonnection, 14; philosophy 
and the history of, 22 ; sophistic 

‘ view of the problem of, 152; 
li. 444, 445 

Philosophy, Greek, origin of, i. 26— 
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128; derivation of, from Oriental 
speculation, 26; ancient opi- 
nions concerning this, 26 sq, ; 
statement of the question, 30; 
external testimonies, 31 sq.; 
internal evidence: theories of 
Gladisch and Roth, 35 ; positive 
reasons against Oriental origin, 
43 sq. Native sources of :(1) Re- 
ligion, 49 sq.; affinity of Greek 
religion with, 51; freedom of 
science in regard to religion in 
Greece, 58 ; supposed connection 
of, with the mysteries, 59; in 
respect of monothesim, 63, and 
metempsychosis, 67 ; (2) Moral 
Life, Civil and Political Condi- 
tions, 75; general character of 
Greek moral and politieal life, 
75; forms of government, 80; 
colonies, 81; (3) Cosmology, 
83 (see Cosmology) (4) Ethical 
Reflection ; Theology and An- 
thropology in relation to Ethics 
109 (see Ethics, Religion, 
Gods); character of, 129 sq.; 
in relation to philosophy of the 
East and of the Middle Ages, 
1383 sq.; and modern, 1387; 
distinctive peculiarity of Greek 
spirit, 188; manifestation of 
this in Greek philosophy as a 
whole, 144; and in its particu- 
lar forms of development, 151 
8qq.; general result, 161 8q.; 
principal periods in, 164 sqq.; 
meaning and value of periodic 
division, 164; first period, 166 
(against Ast, Rixner, Braniss, 
166 ; against Hegel, 169) ; second 
period, 174; third period, 179 


Philosophy, pre-Socratic, character 


and development of, i. 184— 
210. Various representations 
of, 184 ; distinction of tendencies 
in, 184, 1; (dialectical, ethical, 
184; realistic and idealistic, 
185; Ionian and Dorian, 191 ;) 
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division of, of Braniss, 193; 
Petersen, 194; Steinhart, 196, 1; 
a philosophy of nature, 197; 
development of, 198-200 ; three 
most ancient schools, 202 ; phy- 
sicists of the fifth century, 204 
sq.; the Sophists, 209 

Phocylides, 1. 115, 117 

ouoikol, puciordyot, designation of 
philosophers, especially of the 
Jonian school, down to the time 
of Socrates, i. 2, 4 

Physics, how far theology the 
precursor of, i. 108; when 
first separated from meta- 
physics, 172; development of, 
by Ionians; treatment of, by 
the various philosophers, see 
their names 

Pindar, i. 68; his eschatology, 70, 
43127 

Pisistratus, i. 62,1; 119, 1 

Pitiacws, i. 119, 1 

Planets ; see Stars 

Plants, souls of, i. 69, 15 opinions 
concerning, of Hippo, i. 284, 2. ; 
of Diogenes, 298; of Philolaus, 
480, 1; of Pythagoras, 495; of 
Empedocles, i. 484, 4; ii. 159, 
160, 164, 174, 175; of Demo- 
eritus, 263; of Anaxagoras, 
365; of Clidemus, 388, 1 

Plato, his travels in Egypt, i. 34; 
relation to moderi philosophy, 
153-157; to Archytas, 319, 320 ; 
to the Pythagoreans, 354, 370, 
375, 395, 481-483, 486, 506; to 
the Bleaties, 606 sq., 627, 639 
sq. } on Heracleitus, ii. 104, and 
his school, 113-115; on Empe- 
doeles, 185, 203; on Anaxagoras, 
346 ; 851, 1; the Sophists, 429 
sqq., 462, 490 sqq. 

Pleasure and aversion, how re- 
garded by Democritus, ii. 278, 
303; origin of, with Empedo- 
eles, 171 

Plenum; see Void 
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Poetry, relation of, to Philosophy, 
i. 180 

Polus of Agrigentum, pupil of 
Gorgias, ii. 424; cf. 388, 1 

Polycrates, ii, 488, 1 

Polytheism ; see Gods, Religion 

Pre-existence of the soul, held by 
the Pythagoreans, i. 483 ; Hera- 
cleitus, ii. 87; Empedocles, 
172 sq. 

Priests; see Hierarchy 

Prodicus, ii. 416 sq.; aim of his 
instructions, 431, 460; his doc- 
trine of Virtue, Heracles, 473; 
on death, 473; religicus beliet, 
483; rhetoric, 484, 486, 488 ; 
distinctions of synonymous 
words, 489-491, 512; relation 
to Socrates, 600, 501 

Prophecy, practised by Pythagoras 
and his school, i. 338, 339, 2. ; 
349, 2; 488; Empedocles, ii. 
182; Democritus on, in dreams, 
291 

Propositions, different kinds .of, 
according to Protagoras, 11. 499 

Prorus, a Pythagorean contem- 
porary of Philolaus, 1. 366, 6 

Protagoras, ii. 407 sqq.; bis wri- 
tings, 416, 480, 481; 486, 1; 
aim of his instructions, 431, 
470 sq.; sceptical theory of 
knowledge, 446 sq., 458 ; on the 
Kristic art, 461; doctrine of 
virtue, 470 sq.; on the gods, 
481 sq.; rhetoric, 485, 1; 486— 
491; grammatical enquiries, 489 

Pythagoras, bis date, i. 325; life 
and travels previous to his ar- 
rival in Italy, 27,1; 33; 327 
sqq. ; teachers, 326 sq., 3384, 339, 
517; residence in Samos, 336; 
emigration to and residence in 
Italy, 386 sqq., 352 sqq. ; death, 
357, 359; supposed writings, 310 
sqq.; 313, 2; doctrine of trans~ 
migration, 35, 481 ; desires: to 
be ealled giAdcomos instead of 
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a wise man, 491, 2; ealled a 
Sophist, 2, 3; said to have 
called himself a god, 483, 2; 
how far he may be regarded as 
the founder of the Pythagorean 
philosophy, 508 sq.; reckoned 
among the seven wise men, i. 
119, 1 

Pythagorean Philosophy, distinc- 
tion of Pythagoreanism and, i. 
368, 369. I. tundamental eon- 
ceptions of, 368 ; number the es- 
sence of things, 369; apparent 
diversity of views respecting 
this, 370 sq.; result, 375. The 
Oddand Even: Limited and Un- 
limited, 377 sqq.; fundamental 
opposites, 381; harmony, 383 
sq. Examination of different 
theories: 1. Unity and Duality, 
God and Matter, 386 sqq. (state- 
ments of the ancients, 387 sq. ; 
criticism of these, 392 sq.; de- 
velopment of God in the world, 
404 sq.) 4%. Reduction of the 
Pythagorean principles to space- 
relations, 407. 8. The original 
starting-point of the system, 
414. II. Systematic develop- 
ment of the number theory and 
rts application to physics, 419 ; 
the number system, 4265 sq. ; 
system of harmony, 431; figures, 
433; the elements, 436 sq.; 
genesis of the world, 439 sqq. ; 
the universe, 444 sqq. (ten 
heavenly bodies, 444; central 
fire and world-soul, 444, 448; 
earth and counter earth, 450; 
stars, 456 sq. ; harmony of the 
spheres, 460 sqq.; fire of the 
periphery and the Unlimited, 
465 sqq.; time, 468; upper 
and under regions of the uni- 
verse, 471); cosmic periods, 
473 sqq.; graduated seale of 
terrestrial nature, 475; man: 
the soul, 475 sqq.; Metempsy- 
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chosis, 481 sqq., 510; demons, 
487; the gods, prophecy, 488 ; 
theology, 490; ethics, 490; ac- 
cording to ancient authorities, 
490) sq.; according to Aris- 
toxenus and later writers, 493 
sq. General summary, 496; 
Pythagorean Philosophy as 
such sprang neither from ethics, 
497; nor from dialectic, 502; 
but from physics, 507. Gra- 
dual formation of the system, 
508; share of Pythagoras in 
it, 509 sq.; its origin not 
Oriental, 513; but Greek, 516. 
Question of Italian influence, 
518. Pythagorean Philosophy 
in combination with other ele- 
ments, 521; Alemazon, 521; 
Hippasus, 526 ; Hephantus, 527; 
Epicharmus, 529. See their 
names. 

Pythagoreans, originally a political 
or religious party designation, 
j. 368, 2; authorities for their 
history, 806 sqq. ; Pythagorean 
society, 342 sqq.; its political 
character, 349, 354; its perse- 
cution, 357 sq.; dispersion, 361 
sq., 365; later, 363; last of the, 


365, 367; Pythagorean and 
pseudo-Pythagorean writings, 
310 sqq. 


Oa of things derived 

from the form, magnitude, 

and relations of atoms, Demo- 

critus, ii. 229 sq. ; primary and 
secondary, 232 sq. 


AIN; seo Meteorologieal theo- 
ries 
Rainbow, i. 278, 2; 481, 2. 
Meteorological theories 
Rarefaction and coudensation of 
primitive matter, held by the 


See 
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Jonians, 1. 207; Thales, 218; 
Anaximenes, 271, 280; Dio- 


genes, 291, 299; Ideus, 284; 
Archelaus, ii. 390 

Realism and Idealism, i. 187 sqq. 

Reason, placed by Philolaus in the 
brain, i. 480; how regarded by 
Parmenides, 1. 188, 591; by 
Diogenes and Anaxagoras, 301; 
ii. 342 sq., see vots ; r. and sense, 
see Sense and Sense Percep- 

_ tien 

Religion, Greek, influenced by the 
East, i. 27,1; relation of Greek, 
to Greek philosophy, 61; cha- 
racter of Greek, 52-55; free- 
dom of Greek science in respect 
to, 58; dependence of Eastern, 
Mohammedan, and Christian 
philosophy on, 59; attitude of 
Neo-Platonism to, 180 ; relation 
to, of Thales, 220, 221; the Py- 
thagoreans, 489; Xenophanes, 
558 sqq.; Heracleitus, i. 100- 
103; Empedocles, 172, 179 sqq., 
184; Democritus, 287 sqq.; 
Anaxagoras, 372 ; the Sophists, 
481; resemblance of Roman, to 
Pythagoreanism, i. 518, 2 

Retribution, future, with the an- 
cient poets, i. 125; Pytha- 
goreans, 483 sq., 494 sq. Cf. 
Death, Metempsychosis 

Rhetoric of the Sophists, ii. 484 


eds ic ore 
Right, natural and positive, il. 
476 sq. 


GANCH UNIATHON, i. 48 

ue Sappho. i. 114 

Scepticism, difference between an- 
cient apd modern, i. 159; sup- 
posed, of Xenophanes, 4575; 
of the Sophists, 11. 475 

Sciences, special, first recognition 
of, 1. 5, 6 

Sea, the, represented by Hesiod as 
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brought forth by the earth, 7. 
86, 88; by Pherecydes as the 
creation of Zeus, 93; in Orphic 
eosmogonies, 98.5; 99; Anaxi- 
mander, gradual drying up of. 
251, 1; 260; origin of, 255: 
Diogenes, origin of, reason of 
its saltness, 294; gradual dry- 
ing up of, 298; Heracleitus, 
primitive fire first changed into, 
11.48; newformation of the eartla 
in, 65, 1; Empedoeles, exuded 
from the earth by solar heat, 
158, 5; Democritus, origin of, 
248; will in time dry up from 
evaporation, 248, 3; Amaxa- 
goras, why salt and bitter, 
357, 1; formed by exudation 
from the earth, 357, 1; Hippias. 
the same opinion, 459, 3; ealled 
by Pythagoreans the tears of 
Cronos, 390, 2 

Self exasnination, daily, enjomed 
on Pythagoreans, i. 349, 496 

Senses, the, and sense-pereeption, 
opinions ef philosophers on = 
Parmenides, i. 591; ii. Heraclei- 
tus, 88 sqq.; Empedocles, 167— 
171; Demoeritus, 265-267 ; 
Anaxagoras, 367 sq.; Clidemus, 
388, 1; Protagoras, 443, 449 

Separation of particulary kinds ef 
matter from the Infinite; see 
Anaximander, Empedocles, An- 
axagoras 

Seven, the number of reason, 1. 
475 

Silence, period of, in Pythagorean 
noviciate, i. 342; as to secret 
doctrines, 351, 1 

Simonides of Amorgos, religious 
and ethical reflections in his 
poems, i. 114, 122. 

Six, the number of the soul, i. 475 
Slavery contrary to nature, as- 
serted by Alcidamas, 1, 477 
Sleep, explanation of, by Diogenes, 

3. 297; Parmenides, 602, 1 ;. 


soc 
Heracleitus, ii. 82 ; Empedoeles, 
164 ; Democritus, 260, 309 ; 
Anaxagoras, 366, 5 

Socrates, his place in Greek philo- 
sophy, i. 162, 171 sqq.; ii. 406, 
407, 515 

Socratic schools, i. 177 

Solon, called a Sophist, i. 2, 3; 
remark of Creesus to, 1,2; his 
poems and ethics, 115 sq.; one 
ot the seven wise men, 119, 1; 
fame as a law-giver, 120, 3 

Soothsaying ; see prophecy 

Sophist, meaning of the name, i. 2 ; 
il. 429; history of particular 
Sophists, 407 sqq. 

Sophistie opinion and teaching, 
origin, 11, 394 ; previous relation 
of philosophy to practical life, 
394 sq.; necessity of scientific 
culture, 395; cancelling of the 
ancient philosophy, 398 ; revolu- 
tion in Greek thought, the Greek 
‘Timmination,’ 401, 403; points 
of contact in the previous 
systems, 404; external history 
of, 407 sq.; Protagoras, 4(8 ; 
Gorgias, 412; Prodicus, 416 ; 
Hippias. £21; Thrasymachus, 
Euthydemus, ete, 423; how 
regarded by the ancients, 429 ; 
the Sophists as professional 
teachers, 484; their payment 
for instruction, 486; scientific 
character of, 444; theory of 
knowledge, 445; of Prota- 
goras, 446; Gorgias, 451; Xeni- 
ades, Euthydemus, 456, 457; 
Eristic disputation involves neg- 
lect of physics, 460; Sophistic 
art of disputation, 462; ethics, 
469 ; earlier Sophists, 470 ; 
moral consequences of, 474 ; 
opinions of the later Sophists 
on right, 475; relation of, to 
religion, 481; Sophistic rhetoric, 
485; various tendencies of, 496 ; 
historicalimportanceand charac- 
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ter of, 497; distinction of de- 
finite Sophistic schools, 506 sq. 

cola, original meaning of, 1. 1 

Soul, the, ancient ideas about, i. 
73,2;123, 124;281,2; doctrines 
concerning, of Thales, 226, 7; 
Anaximander, 256; Anaximenes, 
278 ; Diogenes of Apollonia, 
286,292 296; the Pythagoreans, 
188, 448, 475 sq., 482 sq.; Ale- 
mzon, 524, 525; Hippasus, 526 ; 
Heracleitus, ii. 79, 80; Empe- 
docles 167, 2; Democritus, 256 
sq., 262; Anaxagoras, 364, 366 

Space ; see the Void 

Sphairos of Empedocles, ii. 149 
sqq. ; 

Spheres, the heavenly, of Anaxi- 
mander, i. 254, 258; the Pytha- 
goreans, 445, 1; Parmenides, 
698. 

Stars, the, theories concerning: of 
Thales, are fiery masses, i. 224, 
6 ; Little Bear, Pleiades, Hyades, 
214, 2. 215, .; Anaximan- 
der: formed of fire and air, 252, 
258; spheres, 254; are innu- 
merable, 257; created gods, 
258; Anaximenes, are broad 
and flat, and float upon the air, 
274; origin, 274; from con- 
densed vapours, motion, 275; 
created gods, 276; Diogenes of 
Apollonia, origin, 292, 294, 
295; are porous bodies like 
pumice-stone, the hollows of 
which are filled with fire, 294 ; 
the Pythagoreans, names for 
particular constellations, 490, 
2; spheres and revolution of, 
444 sq.; are like the earth, 
and surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere, 486; revolve around 
central fire, and determine cos- 
mical year, 458; are divine, 
458 ; morning and evening star 
the same, 458, 1; Alemzon, ure 
divine, because their motion re- 
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turns into itself and is eternal, 
528, 524; Xenophanes, origi- 
nate from vapours of earth and 
water, 568; are fiery ‘clouds, 
and move in an endless straight 
line above the earth, 572 ; circu- 
lar motion is an optical delusion, 
572; Parmenides, are fiery mas- 
ses of vapour, 600, 2; heaven 
of fixed, 599; Heracleitus, 
his opinion of, 11. 49, 60 ; Empe- 
docles, are fastened to the sky, 
while planets move freely, 157; 
Democritus, are masses of stone 
heated by the revolution of the 
heavens, 248, 2., 249; their 
motion, 251; Milky Way com- 
posed of many, 252, 2; Metrodo- 
rus, 315, 1; 316, x.; Anaxagoras, 
are masses of stone torn away 
from the earth by the force of 
the original rotation of matter, 
356; become incandescent in the 
zther, 356 ; courses and motion, 
etc., 360, 362 

State, views concerning the, of the 
Pythagoreans, i. 349, 493 sq. ; 
Heracleitus, ii. 98 sq.; Demo- 
eritus, 283 sq.; the Sophists, 
478 sq. 

Stoic philosophy, character and 
results of, i. 158, 159 

Suicide forbidden by the Pytha- 
goreans, i. 483, 1; 491 

Sun, the, in the Orphie cos- 
mogonies, i. 64, 99, 106; 
theories and discoveries re- 
specting, of Thales, the sol- 
stices, 214 ; foretold eclipse 
ot, 214, n. ; size of, 214; Anaxi- 
mander, is an aperture in a 
ring formed of air and filled 
with fire, 252, 253; size, 258; 
influence on earth and sky and 
origin of animals, 2538, 256 ; 
Anaximenes, is flat and broad, 
and supported by the air, 273, 
274; origin of, 274 ; disappears 





THA 
at night behind the northern 
mountains, 275, 276 ; solstices, 
277, n.; Diogenes of Apollonia, 
is a porous body, arising from, 
and sustained by terrestrial va- 
pours, 295; Pythagoreans, is 
a vitreous sphere, 455 sq.; re- 
volves around the central fire, 
444; aud reflects its light, 
450-452, 455, 466; sphere of, 
452, 2; eclipses of, 455; place 
of, in the spheral harmony, 462, 
n.; motes of the, are souls, 476 ; 
Alemeon,shape of,523, 1; Xeno- 
phanes, is a fiery cloud kindled 
and extinguished at rising and 
setting, 572 ; moves in astraight 
line, 572; Parmenides, is of a 
fiery nature, and produced from 
the Milky Way,600, 2; influence 
of, on origin of man, 601; Hera- 
cleitus, daily renewal of, 11. 
57 sq.; Empedoeles, agrees 
with Pythagoreans respecting 
nature and light of, 156 ; course 
of, 157; Democritus, origin cf, 
249; 250, 2; motion and velo- 
city, 251; fixed stars reflect 
light of, 252, 2; Metrodorns, 
js a precipitate from the air, 
315, 2; daily renewal of, 316, 
n.; Anaxagoras, is a red-hot 
stony mass, 356, 3; father of 
plants, 365, 3; motion and size 
of, 860-362; eclipses of; see 
Eclipses. 
cvyédpia, the Pythagorean, i. 357 


(TELA UGES, son of Pythagoras, 
ii. 188, 1 

Terpander, i. 122 

Tetractys, the, Pythagoras ealled 
the revealer of, i. 428 

Thales, supposed visit to Egypt, 
j. 33; history of philosophy 
begins with, 84, 1; 127, 166; 
among the seven wise men, 119, 
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1,213; and the wisest of them, 
121; his life, 211-216; sup- 
posed writings, 216, 2; philo- 
sophy, 216 sqq.; water as pri- 
mitive matter, 217 sq.; orga- 
nising force, 220; origin of all 
things from water, 223; other 
theories ascribed to him, 224 


sq. 

cae wife or daughter of Py- 
thagoras, i. 341, 4; 872, 4 

Theognis, 1.115, 117, 122, 128 

Theogony of Hesiod, i. 84; not a 
philosophy, 89 

Thought, Democritus on, and 
perception, ii. 270 sqq.; see 
Cognition, Nods 

Thrasymachus, the Sophist, ii. 428, 
460; 464, 6; 481 

Thunder, see Meteorological The- 
ories ; frightens sinners in 
Tartarus, according to Pytha- 
goras, 1. 483, 3 

Timeus the Locrian, treatise on 
the world-soul attributed to him, 
1. 319; date according to Plato, 
364 

Time, Chronos of Pherecydes, i. 
91, 2; according to the Pytha- 
goreans, 469 

Tisias, his school of rhetorie in 
Sicily, ii. 489 

Tones, see Harmony, Pythago- 
rean system of, i. 431-433, 

Transmigration of souls ; see Me- 
tempsychosis 

Tyrteus, Spartan elegiac poet, i. 
114, 127 


[JN TY of History, see History ; 
of spirit with nature, see 
Nature; of primitive matter 
with motive force, i. 200, 220, 
249; and duality, with the 
Pythagoreans, 887 sqq., 394 
sq.; of all Being asserted by 
Xenophanes, 561, 582; and 
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Parmenides, proved by Zeno, 
611 sq.; Melissus, 632; of 
Being and Thought, held by 
Paimenides, 588, 590; of the 
world, by Anaxagoras, ii. 388, 
359 

Universe, the, opinions concerning, 
of the Pythagoreans, i. 443 sq.; 
Parmenides, 598; Heracleitus, 
ii. 62; Democritus, 247; An- 
axagoras, 360 

Unlimited, the, of Anaximander, 
1. 227 sqq.; of the Pythagoreans, 
466 sq. 

Unlimitedness, of the atoms as 
to number, and of the Void, 
maintained by the Atomists, ii. 
2238, 228, 245 


VEINS, called the bonds of the 
soul, i. 482, 1 

Virtue, a number, i. 188; a har- 
mony, 491; Sophistie doctrine 
of. ii. 470 sqq. ; opinions of the 
philosophers on; see Ethics 

Void, the, maintained by the 
Pythagoreans, i. 468; Ecphan 
tus, 528 ; the Atomists, ii. 228 ; 
denied by Parmenides, i. 686 ; 
Melissus, 634-636 ; Empedocles, 
il. 1385; Anaxagoras, 342 


WATER as primitive matter, i. 
217, 226 

Wind, connection of souls with the, 
1. 485, 2; theories respecting ; 
see Meteorological Theories 

Wise men, the seven, called So- 
phists, i. 2, 3; their names 
variously given, 119, 2; their 
ethics, 119 ; relation to philoso- 
phy, 120, 121; judgment of 
Heracleitus on, ii. 10 

Women, education of, neglected by 
the Greeks, i. 77; among the 
disciples of Pythagoras, i. 341, 
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4; Theano on the duty and 
position of, 495, 2; low opinion 
of Democritus of, 11. 285; have 
warmer nature than men and 
originally sprang from the 
south, according to Parmenides, 
i. 601, 3; this theory reversed 
by Empedocles, ii. 162 

Works and Days, ethics of He- 
siod’s, i. 112 

World-souwl,. resemblance of Ad- 
rastea in Orphie poems to 
Plato’s, i. 101; not held by 
Thales, 222; supposed Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of the, 485, 1; 
486 

World, the, is to Plato the visible 
God, i. 154; formation of, ac- 
cording to Thales, 223, 224; 
Anaximander, 248 sq.; Anaxi- 
menes, 273 sq.; Hippo, 282; 
Diogenes, 292; the Pythago- 
reans, 439 sq. ;  Empedocles, 11. 
150 sq.; Democritus, 244 sq. ; 
Anaxagoras, 345 sq.; Arche- 
laus, 390; was without be- 
ginning, according to Xeno- 
phanes, i. 565 sq. ; Heracleitus, 
ii. 21, 76, 77; periodical con- 
struction and destruction of, 
held by Anaximander, i. 256 ; 
Anaximenes, 278; Diogenes, 
298; Heracleitus, ii. 76, 77; 
Empedocles, 145 sq., 151, 152; 
unity of, held by Heracleitus, 
61, 74; animate nature of, ac- 
cording to Thales, 1. 222; innu- 
merable worlds, spoken of by 
Anaximander, i. 257 sqq.; Anaxi- 
menes, 277; Democritus, 11. 245; 
ascribed to Xenophanes, i. 671; 
relation of, to God, cf. God; world 
above and beneath the moon, i. 
471 


X ENADES, the Sophist, ii. 
<i 426, 456 
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Xenophanes, sources in regard to 
his doctrine, i. 533; lite and 
writings, 556 sq.; theology, 
polemic against polytheism, 
658; unity of all Being, 561; 
more precise definition of this, 
664, 565; no denial of Be- 
coming, 566 ; physical theories, 
567 sq.; ethics, 674; supposed 
scepticism, 574 sq.; character 
of his philosophy, 577 

Aenophilus, a musician, disciple of 
Eurytus, the Pythagorean, said 
to have lived to 105 in perfect 
health, 1. 864, 5, end 


VFA4k, cosmic, according to 
the Pythagoreans, i. 458; 
according to Heracleitus, ii 77 


ZAGREUS, myth of, i, 64, 1; 
105 

Zaleucus, said to haye been in- 
structed by Pythagoras, i. 342, 1 

Zalmozis, story of, and Pytha- 
goras, 1. 73, 1; 380, 3; 337 

Zaratas, 1. 328, 3 

Zeno of Elea, life and writings, i. 
609 sq.; relation to Parme- 
nides, 611 sq.; physical theories 
ascribed to him, 611, 612; refu- 
tation of ordinary presentation, 
612; dialectic, 539 sq.; argu- 
ment against multiplicity, 614 
8q.; against motion, 619 sq.; 
historical importance of these 
demonstrations, 625 

Zeus, meaning of, with Pherecydes, 
i. 91 sq.; in Hesiodie wnd Or- 
phie myths, 64, 66, 100, 101, 
104 sq., 107; sayings of the 
poets concerning, 112, 122 

Zoroaster, supposed connection 
with Pythagoras, 1. 328, 3; 
515; with Heracleitus, ii. 115 
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People’s Edition, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 8s. Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Maxwell’s (Sir W. S.) Don John of Austria. Library Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations, 2 vols. Royal 8yo. 42s. 


May’s Constitutional History of England, 1760-1870. 3 vols. crown Svo. 183. 
— Democracy in Hurope. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
Merivale’s Fall of the Roman Republic. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
_ General History of Rome, B.0. 753—A.D. 476. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
_ History of the Romans under the Empire. 8 vols. post 8vo, 483. 
Porter’s Knights of Malta. Svo. 21s. 
Rawlinson’s Ancient. Egypt. 2 vols. 8vo9. 63s, 
— Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy—The Sassanians, 8yo, 283, 
Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers—Colet, Erasmus, & More. 8yo. 14s, 
Short’s History of the Church of England. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Smith’s Carthage and the Carthaginians. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Taylor’s Manual of the History of India. Crown 8vo. 73, .6d. 
Trevelyan’s Harly History of Charles James Fox. Crown 8vo. 63, 
Walpole’s History of England, 1815-1841. 3 vols. 8vo. £2, 14s. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
Bagehot’s Biographical Studies. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


Bain’s Biography of James Mill. Crown 8vo. Portrait, 5s. 
— Criticism and Recollections of J. S. Mill. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Carlyle’ 's Reminiscences, edited by J. A. Freude. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 
Mrs.) Letters and Memorials. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Cates’s Dictionary of General Biography. Medium 8vo. 28s, 
Froude’s Luther, a short Biography. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


— Thomas Carlyle. Vols. 1 & 2, 1795-1835. 8vo. with Portraits and 
Plates, 32s. 


Gleig’s Life of the Duke of Wellington. Crown 8vo. 8s. 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s Outlines of Shakespeare’s Life. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Koestlin’s Life of Martin Luther, translated from the German, with 40 Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo., 16s. 


Lecky’s Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


Life eee and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, G. Otto Trevelyan, 
M.P. Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 
8yo. 12s, Library Hdition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Marshman’s Memoirs of Havelock. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Memoir of Augustus De Morgan, By his Wife. 8vo. 14s. 
Mendelssohn’s Letters. Translated by Lady Wallace. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 5s. each. 
Mill’s (John Stuart) Autobiography. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Mozley’s Reminiscences of Oriel College. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 
Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Overton’s Life &c. of William Law. 8vo. 15s. 

Skobeleff & the Slavonic Cause. By O. K. 8vo. Portrait, 14s. 
Southey’s Correspondence with Caroline Bowles. 8vo. 14s, 
Spedding’s Letters and Life of Francis Bacon. 7 vols. 8vo. £4. 4s, 
Stephen’s Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MENTAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Amos’s View of the Science of Jurisprudence. 8vo. 18s, 
— Fifty Years of the English Constitution, 1830-1880. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
— Primer of the English Constitution. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations by Whately. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Promus, edited by Mrs. H. Pott. 8vo.16s. 
— Works, edited by Spedding. 7 vols, 8vo. 73s. 6d. 


Bagehot’s Economic Studies, edited by Hutton. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Bain’s Logic, Deductive and Inductive. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Part I, Deduction, 4s. | Part II. Induction, 6s. 6d. 


Bolland & Lang’s Aristotle’s Politics, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle; Greek Text, English Notes. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
Hodgson’s Philosophy of Reflection. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 
Jefferies’ Autobiography, The Story of My Heart. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Kalisch’s Path and Goal. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Leslie’s Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
‘Lewis on Authority in Matters of Opinion. 8vo. 14s. 
Macaulay’s Speeches corrected by Himself. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Macleod’s Economical Philosophy. Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. Vol. Il. Part I, 12, 
Mill on Representative Government. Crown 8vo. 25. 
— on Liberty. Crown 8vo. 1s. 4d. 
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Mill’s Analysis ut the Pheuomena of the Human Mind. 2 vols, 8vo. 28s, 
Dissertatious and Discussions, 4 vols. 8vo, 46s. 6d. 

Essays on Unsettled Questions of Political Economy. 8vo. 6s, 6d. 
Examinatiou of Hamilton’s Philosophy. 8vo. 16s. 

Logic, Raticcinative and Inductive. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

Principles ot Political Economy. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 53. 
Subjection of Women. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Utilitarianism. 8vo. 5s. 

Miller’s (Mrs. Fenwick) Readings in Social Economy. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Miiller’s (Max) Chips from aGerman Workshop. 4 vols. 8vo. 36s, 

Sandars’s Institutes of Justinian, with English Notes, 8vo. 18s. 

Seebohm’s English Village Community. 8vo. 16s. 

Seth & Haldane’s Philosophical Essays. 8vo. 9s. 

Swinburne’s Picture Logic, Post 8yo. 5s. 

Thomson’s Outline of Necessary Laws of Thought. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, translated by Reeve. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. 
Twiss’s Law of Nations in Time of War. Second Edition, 8vo. 21s. 
Whately’s Elements of Logic. S8vo. 10s. 6d. Crown 8yé. 4s. 6d. 


— Rhetoric, 8vo. 10s, 6d. Crown 8vo, 48, 6d, 
= English Synonymes. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 


Williams’s Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle translated. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d, 
Zeller’s History of Eclecticism in Greek Philosophy. Crown Syo. 10s. 6d. 
— Plate auc the Older Academy, Crown 8vo. 18s. 
—  Pre-Socratic Schools, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 303. 
— Socrates and the Socratic Schools, Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
—  Stoics, Epicnreans, and Sceptics. Crown 8vo. 153. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND CRITICAL WORKS. 


Arnold’s (Dr. Thomas) Miscellaneous Works. S8vo. 75. 6d. 
— (7.) Manual of English Literature. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 

Bain’s Emotions and the Will. 8vo. 15s. 

— Mental and Moral Science, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

— Senses and the Intellect. 8vo. 15s, 
Beaconsfield (Lord), The Wit and Wisdom of. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Becker's Charicles and Gallus, by Metcalfe. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Blackley’s German and English Dictionary. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Contansean’s Practical French & English Dictionary. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

_ Pocket French and English Dictionary. Square 18mo. 3s. 64, 

Farrar’s Language and Languages. Crown 8vo. 63. 
Froude’s Short Studies on Great Subjects. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 
Grant’s (Sir A.) Story of the University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s, 
Hobart’s Medical Language of St. Luke. 8vo. 16s. 
Hume’s Essays, edited by Green & Grose, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

— Treatise on Human Nature, edited by Green & Grose, 2 vols. 8vo, 283, 
Latham’s Handbook of the English Language. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon, 4to. 86s. 

— Abridged Greek-English Lexicon. Square 12mo. 7s. 64. 

Longman’s Pocket German and English Dictionary. 18mo. 5s. 


Macanlay’s Miscellaneous Writings, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s, 6d, 
_ Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
— Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, Lays of Ancient Rome, &c, 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s, ‘ 
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Mahaffy’s Classical Greek Literature. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. the Poets, 7s. 6d, 
Vol. II. the Prose Writers, 7s. 6d. 


Millard’s Grammar of Elocution. Fep. 8vo. 8s.6d. 
Milner’s Country Pleasures. Crown $vo. 6s. 
Miiller’s (Max) Lectures on the Science of Language. 2 vols. crown 8vo, léz, 
_ — Lectures on India. S8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Owen’s Evenings with the Skeptics. 2vols. 8vo, 32s, 
Rich’s Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6a. 
Rogers’s Hclipse of Faith. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
— Defence of the Eclipse of Faith Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Saltoun’s (Lord) Scraps, or Memories of my Earlier Days. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 185. 
Selections from the Writings of Lord Macaulay. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Simcox’s Latin Literature, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
White & Riddle’s Large Latin-English Dictionary. 4to. 21s. 
White’s Concise Latin-English Dictionary. Royal 8vo. 12s. ‘ 
— Junior Student’s Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. Dictionary. Sq. 12mo, 12s. 
The English-Latin Dictionary, 5s. 6d. 
Separately { rhe Latin-English Dictionary, 7s. 6d. 
Wilson’s Studies of Modern Mind &c. 8vo. 12s. 
Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Witt’s Myths of Hellas, translated by F. M. Younghusband. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. Square 12mo. 8s. 6d, 4to. 21s, 
The Essays and Contributions of A. K.H. B. Crown 8vo, 
Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson. 35. 6d. 
Ohanged Aspects of Unchanged Truths. 3s. 6d. 
Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. 3s. 64. 
Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. 3s. 6d. 
Critical Essays of a Country Parson. 3s. 6d, 
Graver Thorghts of a Country Parson, Three Series, 3s, 6d. each, 
Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. 3s. 6d. 
Leisure Hours in Town. 3s.6d. Lessons of MiddleAge, 35. 6d. 
Our Little Life. Essays Consolatory and Domestic. 3s. 6d. 
Present-day Thoughts, 3s. 6d. 4 
Recreations of a Country Parson, Three Series, 3s. 6d.each. 
Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. 33. 6d. 
Sunday Afternoons in the Parish Church of a University City. 33. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, &c. 


Freeman’s Historical Geography of Europe. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy. Square crown 8vo. 12s. 
Xeith Johnston’s Dictionary of Geography, or General Gazetteer, 8vo. 428, 
Merrifield’s Treatise on Navigation. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Neison’s Work on the Moon. Medium 8vo, 31s. 6d, 
Proctor’s Essays on Astronomy. 8vo.12s. Proctor’s Moon. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
— Larger Star Atlas. Folio, 15s. or Maps only, 12s. 6d. 
— New Star Atlas. Crown 8vo. 5s. Orbs Around Us. Crown 8vo, 78, 6d. 
— Other Worlds than Ours. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Sun. Crown 8vo. 14s. Universe of Stars. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Transits of Venus, 8vo. 8s. 6d. Studies of Venus-Transits, 8vo. 5s, 


Schellen’s Spectrum Analysis, translated by J. & C. Lassell, 8vo. 28s. 
Smith’s Air and Rain. 8vo. 24s. : 
The Public Schools Atlas of Ancient Geography. Imperial 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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The Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geography. Imperial 8vo. 5s. 
Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


NATURAL HISTORY & POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Allen’s Flowers and their Pedigrees. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 
Arnott’s Hiements of Physics or Natural Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 12s, 64, 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 3 vols. medium Svo. 63s. 
Decaisne and Le Maout’s General System of Botany. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6a. 
Dixon’s Rural Bird Life. Crown 8vo, Illustrations, 5s. 
Edmonds’s Hlementary Botany. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 
Evans’s Bronze Implements of Great Britain. Svo. 25s. 
Ganot’s Elementary Treatise on Physics, by Atkinson, Large crown Svo. 15s. 

— Natural Philosophy, by Atkinson. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Goodeve’s Elements of Mechanism. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

_ Principles of Mechanics. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Grove’s Correlation of Physical Forces. 8vo. 15s. 
Hartwig’s Aerial World. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Polar World. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

_— Sea and its Living Wonders, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

_ Subterranean World. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Tropical World. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Haughton’s Six Lectures on Physical Geography. S8vo. 15s. 
Heer’s Primeeval World of Switzerland. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s, 
Helmholtz’s Lectures on Scientific Subjects, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Hullah’s Lectures on the History of Modern Music. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

-- Transition Period of Musical History. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Keller’s Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, by Lee. 2 vols, royal 8vo, 423. 
Lioyd’s Treatise on Magnetism. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
London’s Encyclopedia of Plants. 8vo. 42s. 
Lubbock on the Origin of Civilisation & Primitive Cordition of Man. 8ve, 185, 
Macalister’s Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Animals, 8vo, 10s. 62. 
Nicols’ Puzzle of Life. Orown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Over’ wae itive Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. 8 vols. 
VO. 738. 6d. 
— Experimental Physiology. Crown Svo. 5s. 
Proctor’s Light Science for Leisure Hours. 3 Series, crown Svo, 7s, 6d. each, 
Rivers’s Orchard House. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
— Rose Amateur’s Guide. Fop. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Stanley’s Familiar History of British Birds. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Text-Books of Science, Mechanical and Physical, 
Abney’s Photography, 3s. 6d. 
Andersen’s (Sir John) Strength of Materials, 3s, 6d. 
Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry, 3s, 6d. 
Ball’s Astronomy, 6s. 
Barry’s Railway Appliances, 85. 6d. 
Bauerman’s Systematic Mineralogy, 6s. 
Bloxam & Huntington’s Metals, 53. 
Glazebrook’s Physical Optics, 6s, 
Gore’s Electro-Metallurgy, 6s. 
Griffin’s Algebra and Trigonometry, 3s, 64, 
Jenkin’s Electricity and Magnetism, 3s. 6¢. 
Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, 3s. 6d. 
Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 3s. 6d. 
Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, 35. 6d. [Continued on page 7. 
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Text-Books of Science, Mechanical and Physical—continued. 
Preece & Sivewright’s Telegraphy, 3s. 6d. 
Rutley’s Study of Rocks, 4s. 6d. 
Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, 4s. 6d. 
Thomé’s Structural and Physiological Botany, 6s. 
Thorpe’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 4s. 6d. 
Thorpe & Muir’s Qualitative Analysis, 3s. 6d, 
Tilden’s Chemical Philosophy, 3s. 6d. 
Unwin’s Machine Design, 6s. 
Watson’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 35. 6d. 
Tyndall’s Floating Matter of the Air. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
_— Fragments of Science. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
_ Heat a Mode of Motion, Crown 8vo. 12s, 
== Lectures on Light delivered in America. Crown 8vo. 75. 6a. 
_ Lessons in Hlectricity. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
= Notes on Electrical Phenomena. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
_ Notes of Lectures on Light. Crown 8vo. 1s, sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
— Sound, with Frontispiece & 203 Woodeuts. Crown 8yo. 10s, 6d, 
Von Cotta on Rocks, by Lawrence. Post 8vo. 14s. 
Wood’s Bible Animals. With 112 Vignettes. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Common British Insects. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
— Homes Without Hands. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Insects Abroad. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
— Insectsat Home. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
~ Outof Doors. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
-~ Strange Dwellings. Crown 8vo. 5s. Sunbeam Edition, 4to, 6d. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSIOLOGY. : 

Buckton’s Health in the House, Lectures on Elementary Physiology. Or. 8vo. 2+ 

Jago’s Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. Fep.8vo. 2s. 

Miller’s Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 8 vols. 8vo. Part I, 
Chemical Physics, 16s. Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24s. Part III. Organic 
Chemistry, price 31s. 6d. 

Reynolds’s Experimental Chemistry. Fep. 8vo." Part I.1s.6d. Part IL. 2s, 6d. 

Tilden’s Practical Chemistry. Fcp. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

Watis’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 9 vols. medium 8vo. £15. 2s. 60. 


THE FINE ARTS AND ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 
Dresser’s Arts and Art Manufactures of Japan. Square crown 8vo. dls. 6d. 
Hastlake’s (Lady) Five Great Painters. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 

_ Notes on the Brera Gallery, Milan. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

_ Notes on the Louvre Gallery, Paris, Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Hulme’s Art-Instruction in England. Fep. 8vo.3s. 6d. 

Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols, square crown 8vo, 
Legends of the Madonna. 1 vol. 21s. 

— — — Monastic Orders. 1 vol. 21s. 

— — — Saints and Martyrs. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 

— — — Saviour. Completed by Lady Hastlake. 2 vols. 42s. 
Longman’s Three Cathedrals Dedicated to St. Paul. Square crown 8vo. 21. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, illustrated by Scharf. Fep. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
The same, with Jury and the Armada, illustrated by Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 63. 
Mactarren’s Lectures on Harmony. 8vo. 12s. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. With 161 Plates by D. Maclise, R.A. Super-royal 8vo. 2is. 
— Lalla Rookh, illustrated by Tenniel. Square crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
New Testament (The) illustrated with Woodcuts after Paintings by the Early 
Masters. 4to, 21s. cloth, or 42s. morocco. 
Perry on Greek and Roman Sculpture. With 280 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood. Square crown 8vo. 315. 6d. 
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THE USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &c. 


Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam Engine. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

— Examples of Steam, Air, and Gas Engines. 4to. 70s. 

— Handbook of the Steam Engine. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 

— Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine, Fep. 8vo, 6s. 

— Treatiseon theSteam Engine. 4to, 42s. 
Brassey’s British Navy, with many Illustrations. 5 vols. royal 8vo. 24s. 6d. 
Oresy’s Hncyclopsedia of Civil Engineering. 8vo. 25s. 
Onlley’s Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. 8vo. 1és. 
Hastlake’s Household Taste in Furniture, &c. Square crown 8vo. 14s, 
Fairbairn’s Useful Information for Engineers. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

_ Mills and Millwork. 1 vol. 8vo. 25s. 

QGwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 
Kerl’s Metallurgy, adapted by Crookes and Ruhrig. 3 vols. 8vo. £4, 19s, 
Loudon’s Eneyclopsedia of Agriculture. 8vo. 21s. 

— _ — Gardening. 8vo. 2is. 
Mitchell’s Manual of Practical Assaying. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Northcott’s Lathes and Turning. 8vo. 18s, 
Payen’s Industrial Chemistry Edited by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. S8vo, 42s, 
Piesse’s Art of Perfumery. Fourth Edition. Square crown 8vo, 2s, 
Sennett’s Treatise on the Marine Steam Engine. 8vo. 21s. 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, &; Mines. 4 vols. medium 8vo. £7. 7s. 
Ville on Artificial Manures, By Crookes, 8vo. 2is, 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL WORKS. 


Abbey & Overton’s English Church in the Eighteenth Century. 2 vols, 8vo. 36s. 

Arnold’s (Rev. Dr. Thomas) Sermons, 6 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire Works, With Life by Bishop Heber. Edited. by 
the Rev. OC. P, Hden. 10 vols. 8vo. £5. 5s. 

Boultbee’s Commentary on the 39 Articles. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
_ History of the Church of England, Pre-Reformation Period, Svo. 15s, 

Bray’s Elements of Morality. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Browne’s (Bishop) Exposition of the 39 Articles. S8vo. 16s. 

Calvert’s Wife’s Manual. Crown 8yo. 6s. 

Christ our Ideal. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Oolenso’s Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone, 8vo, 12s, 

Colenso on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crown 8vo. 63, 

Conder’s Handbook of the Bible. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Conybeare & Howson’s Life and Letters of St. Paul :— 


Library Edition, with all the Original Llustrations Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. ; 3 


Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Creighton’s History of the Papacy during the Reformation. 2 vols, 8vo. 32s, 
Davidson’s"Introduction t8 the Study of the New Testament. 2 vols. 8yo. 30s. 
Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 
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Ellicott’s (Bishop) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. 8vo. Galatians, 8s. 6d. 
Ephesians, 8s. 6d, Pastoral Epistles, 10s,6a. Philippians, Colosssians and 
Philemon, 10s, 6d, Thessalonians, 7s. 6d. 

Ellicott’s Lectures on the Life of our Lord, 8vo, 12s. 

— Antiquities of Israel, translated by Solly. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Ewald’s Christ and His Time, translated by J. F. Smith. 8vo. 16s. 

— History of Israel, translated by Carpenter & Smith. 6 vols. 8vo. 79s. 
Gospel (The) for the Nineteenth Century. 4th Hdition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Hopkins’s Christ the Consoler. Fep. 8yvo. 23. 6d, 

Jukes’s New Man and the Eternal Life. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

— Second Death and the Restitution of all Things. Crown 8vo.3s, 6d. 

— Types of Genesis, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Kalisch’s Bible Studies, PARTI. the Prophecies of Balaam. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

— _ _ Part Il, the Bookof Jonah. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

=_ Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament; with a 
New Translation. Vol. I. Genesis, 8vo, 18s. or adapted for the General 
Reader, 12s. Vol. Il. Zxodus, 15s, or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 
Vol, Ill. Leviticus, Part I. 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8s, 

Keary’s Outlines of Primitive Belief. 8vo. 18s. 

Lyra Germanica : Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth. Fep. 8vo. 5s, 

Manning’s Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d, 
Martinean’s Endeavours after the Christian Life. Crown 8vo.7s. 6d. 

_ Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown 8vo.4s.6d, 32mo.1s,6d, 

— Sermons, Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 2 vols, 7s. 6d. each. 

Mill’s Three Essays on Religion. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Monsell’s Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays. Fep.8vo.5s. 18mo. 35 

Miiller’s (Max) Origin & Growth of Religion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

_ — Science of Religion. Crown 8vo. 75s. 6d. 

Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Sewell’s (Miss) Passing Thoughts on Religion. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—_ — Preparation forthe Holy Communion. 82mo. 3s. 

Seymour’s Hebrew Psalter. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d, 

Supernatural Religion. Complete Edition. 38 vols. 8vo, 36s, 

Wha tely’s Lessons on the Christian Evidences. 18mo, 6d, 

White’s Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-Hnglish Lexicon. 82mo, 5s, 

TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &c. 

Baker’s Hight Years in Ceylon. Crown 8yo, 75. 6d. 

— RifleandHoundin Ceylon. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

Balls Alpine Guide. 3 vols.post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations :—I, Western 
Alps, 6s. 6d. IJ. Central Alps, 7s. 6d. III, Eastern Alps, 10s, 6d. 

Ball on Alpine Travelling, and on the Geology of the Alps, 1s. 

Brassey’s Sunshine and Storm in the Hast. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

— Voyage in the Yacht ‘Sunbeam.’ Crown 8yvo. 7s.6d, School Edition, 
fep. 8vo. 2s. Popular Edition, 4to, 6d. 

Freeman’s Impressions of the United States of America. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hassall’s San Remo Climatically considered. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Miller’s Wintering in the Riviera, Post 8vo. Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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General Lists of New Works. 





The Alpine Club Map of Switzerland. In Four Sheets. 42s, 
Three in Norway. By Two of Them. Crown 8vo. Illustrations, 6s. 
Weld’s Sacred Palmlands, Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


Arden. By A. Mary F. Robinson, 
Aut Caesar aut Nihil. 


2 vols. crown S8vo. 12s. 
By the Countess von Bothmer. 


3 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 


Because of the Angels. By M. Hope. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
Brabourne’s (Lord) Higgledy-Piggledy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Whispers from Fairy Land. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Cabinet Edition of Novels and Tales by the Barl of Beaconsfield, K.G. 11 vols. 


crown 8vo. price 6s, each. 


Cabinet Edition of Stories and Tales by Miss Sewell. Crown Svo. cloth extra 


gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. each :— 
Amy Herbert, Cleve Hall, 
The Harl’s Daughter, 
Experience of Life, 
Gertrude, Ivors. 


A Glimpse of the World. 
Katharine Ashton. 
Laneton Parsonage, 


Margaret Percival. Ursula, 


Novels and Tales by the Harl of Beaconsfield, K.G. Hughenden Edition, with 2 
Portraits on Steel and 11 Vignettes on Wood. 11 vols. crown 8vo, £2. 2s. 


The Modern Novelist’s Library. Each Work in crown 8yo. 
complete in itself, price 23. boards, or 2s, 6d. cloth :— 


By the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. 
Lothair. Coningsby. 
Sybil. Tancred, 
Venetia. Henrietta Temple, 
Contarini Fleming, 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
The Young Duke, &o, 
; Vivian Grey. Endymion, 
By Bret Harte. 
In the Carquinez Woods. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 
In Trust, the Story of a Lady 
and her Lover. 


By Anthony Trollope, 
Barchester Towers, 
The Warden. 





A Single Volume, 


By Major Whyte-Melville, 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce, 
Kate Coventry. 

The Gladiators. 
Good for Nothing, 
Holmby House. 
The Interpreter. 
The Queen’s Maries. 


By Various Writers, 
The Atelier du Lys. 
Atherstone Priory. 
The Burgomaster’s Family. 
Elsa and her Vulture, 
Mademoiselle Mori. 
The Six Sisters of the Valleys, 
Unawares. 


Novels and Tales of the Harl of Beaconsfield, K.G. Modern Novelist’s Library 
Edition, complete in 11 vols. crown 8yo, price £1. 13s. cloth extra. 


In the Olden Time. By the Author o7 ‘ Mademoiselle Mori.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Messer Agnolo’s Household. By Leader-Scott. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Thicker than Water. By James Payn. 3 vols. 21s. 

Under Sunny Skies. By the Author of * Robert Forrester.’ 2 vols. 122, 
Whom Nature Leadeth. By G. Noel Hatton. 3 vols. 21s. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Bailey’s Festus, a Poem. Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare. Medium 8vo. 14s, 6 vols. fep, &v5. 21s, 
Cayley’s Iliad of Homer, Homometrically translated. 8vo, 12s, 64. 





London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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Conington’s Aineid of Virgil, translated into English Verse. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
— Prose Translation of Virgil’s Poems. Crown 8yo. 98. 

Goethe’s Faust, translated by Birds, Large crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

—_ — translated by Webb. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

_— — edited by Selss. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Ingelow’s Poems. New Hdition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s, 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with Ivry and the Armada. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 
The same, Cheap Edition, fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth, 2s. 6d. cloth extra. 
Sonthey’s Poetical Works. Medium 8vo. 14s. 


RURAL SPORTS, HORSE AND CATTLE MANAGEMENT, &c. 


Dead Shot (The), by Marksman. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Fitzwygram’s Horses and Stables. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Francis’s Treatise on Fishing in all its Branches. Post 8vo, 15s. 
Horses and Roads. By Free-Lance. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Jefferies’ The Red Deer. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Miles’s Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
— Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
— Remarks on Horses’ Teeth. Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
— Stables and Stable-Fittings. Imperial 8vo. 15s. 
Milner’s Country Pleasures. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Nevile’s Horses and Riding. Crown 8vo., 63. 
Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology. 8vo. 14s. 
Steel’s Diseases of the Ox, a Manual of Bovine Pathology. 8vo. 15s, 
Stonehenge’s Dog in Health and Disease, Square crown 8vo. 73, 6d, 
_ Greyhound. Square crown 8vo. 15s. 
Wilcocks’s Sea-Fisherman. Post 8vo. 12s. 6a. 
Youatt’s Work on the Dog. 8vo. 6s. 
— — — — Horse. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WORKS OF UTILITY AND GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Acton’s Modern Cookery for Private Families. Fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Black’s Practical Treatise on Brewing. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Buckton’s'Food and Home Cookery. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Bull on the Maternal Management of Children. Fep. 8yo. 1s. 6d, 

Bull’s Hints to Mothers on the Management of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Burton’s My Home Farm. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

Campbell-Walker’s Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist. Fp. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


in 8 (W. a J. H.) Patentee’s Manual. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
The Patents Designs &c. Act, 1883. Fcp. 8vo. 1s. 


Tesgman’ s Chess Openings. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Macleod’s Elements of Banking. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s, 
— Elements of Economics. 2 vols. small crown 8vo. VOU. I. 7s. 6d. 
- Theory and Practice of Banking. 2 vols. 8vo, Vol. I. 12s, 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 














. Reeve’s Cookery aud Housekeeping. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


Willich’s Popular Tables, by Marriott. Crown 8vo. 10s. 
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M’Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation, 8vo. 63s. 
Maunder’s Biographical Treasury. Ff cp. 8vo. 6s. 

Historical Treasury. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. Fecp. 8vo. 6s, 

Treasury of Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayre. Fep. 8vo. 63. 
‘Lreasury of Botany, edited by Linley & Moore, Two Parts, 12s, 
Treasury of Geography. Fcp, 8vo. 6s, 

Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference. Fep. Svo, 63. 
Treasury of Natural History. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

Pawtuer’s Comprehensive Specifier ; Building-Artificers’ Work. Crown 8vo, 63. 
Pole’s Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine. Medium 8yo. 31s. 6d. or in 2 vols. 34s. 


abe Tea | 


Scoti’s Farm Valuer. Crown 8yvo. 5s, 

Smith’s Handbook for Midwives. Orown 8vo. 5s, 

The Cabinet Lawyer, a Popular Digest of the Laws of England. Fep, 8vo, 92. 
Ville on Artificial Manures, by Crookes. 8vo. 21s, 





MUSICAL WORKS BY JQHN HULLAH, LL.D. 


Hullah’s Method of Teaching Singing, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Exercises and Figures in the same. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, or 1s. 2d. limp cloth ; 
or 2 Parts, 6d. each sewed, or 8d. each limp cloth, 


Large Sheets, containing the ‘Hxercises and Figures in Hullah’s Method, in 
Five Parcels of Hight Sheets each, price 6s, each. 


Chromatic Seale, with the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet. Is. 6d, 
Card of Chromatic Scale, 1d. 


Grammar of Musical Harmony. Royal 8yo. price 3s. sewed and 4s.6d. cloth; or 
in 2 Parts, each 1s, 6d, 


Exercises to Grammar of Musical Harmony. 1s. 
Grammar of Counterpoint. Part I. super-royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Wilhem’s Manual of Singing. Parts I, & Il. 2s, 6d. each or together, 5s, 


Exercises and Figures contained in Paris I. and IT. of Wilhem’s Manual. Books 
I. & II. each 8d. 


Large Sheets, Nos. 1 to 8, containing the Figures in Part I. of Wilhem’s Manual, 
in a Parcel, 8s, 


Large Sheets, Nos. 9 to 40, containing the Exercises in Part I. of Wilhem’s | 
Manual, in Four Parcels of Hight Nos. each, per Parcel, $s. 


Large Sheets, Nos. 41 to 52, containing the Figures in Part U1. in a Parcel, 9s. 
Hymns for the Young, set to Music. Royal 8vo, 8d. sewed, or 1s, 6d, cloth, 
Infant School Songs, 6d, 

Notation, the Musical Alphabet. Crown 8vo. 6d, 

Old English Songs for Schools, Harmonised, 6d, 

Rudiments of Musical Grammar. Royal 8vo. 3s. 

School Songs for 2 and 3 Voices, 2 Books, 8vo. each 6d, 

A Short Treatise on the Stave. 2s, 

Lectures on the History of Modern Music. 8vo, 8s. 6d, 

Lectures on the Transition Period of Musical History. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 





London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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